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A  WAV 
to  SAVE 

is  the  problem  of  the 
hour  in  nearly  every 
home. 

Prices  already  high  are 
still  soaring  skyward. 
Something    must    be 
done.  Youcan 
solve  the  prob- 
lem   now   and 
start  saving    at 
once  by    using 

Shredded 
Whole  Wheat 

Other  foods  have  increased  in  cost 
but  Shredded  Wheat  remains  the 
same.  The  same  price^ — for  the  same 
quantity — in  the  same  package.  The 
same  in  quality,  purity  and  whole- 
someness;  the  cleanest,  purest,  most 
easily  digested,  most  nutritious  cereal 
food  in  the  world. 
Why  pay  high  prices  for  other  foods  when  a  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit  with  milk  or  cream  will  supply  all  the  energy  needed  for 
work  or  play?  A  nourishing,  inexpensive  food  lor  the  children  at 
school;  for  the  toiler,  the  thinker;  the  outdoor  man  and  the  indoor 
man.     Ready-cooked,  ready-to-cat.     Try  it  tomorrow. 
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CONDUCTED      IN     THE     INTERESTS     OF     THE     HIGHER     LIFE     OF     THE     HOUSEHOLD 


A  Few  Words  of  Introduction 


Your  Editor  has  been  saving  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  tlie  young  women 
among  his  readers;  to  the  girls  just  out 
of  school  and  trying  to  settle  down 
to  a  new  life  in  the  old  home,  to  make 
Dew  friendships  which  shall  be  as  warm 
as  the  dear  comradeships  of  college 
days;  to  the  other  girls  just'  out  of 
their  old  homes  and  trying  to  learn  the 
conduct  of  new  ones;  to  young  women 
of  many  sorts  and  conditions,  stiu^ling 
with  old,  old  problems  and  with  yet  other 
problems  that  no  generation  of  young 
womanhood  has  faced  before. 

Conditions  are  peculiarly  complicated 
for  young  women  in  these  days  of  chang- 
ing social  ideals  and  economics.  Your 
Editor  has  had  a  great  many  instances 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  he  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  matter.  He  sym- 
pathizes deeply  with  the  perplesilies  of 
these  young  women  of  today,  with  their 
myriad  opportunities  among  which  they 
must  choose,  and  he  aspires  to  nothing 
more  than  to  the  privilege  of  being  a 
help  to  them  through  the  pages  of  the 
To  this  end  he  thought  over 


ntaay  plans  and  finally  decided  that  the 
greatest  longing  of  young  womanhood, 
with  its  dreams  and  its  perplexities,  is 
that  for  the  Perfect  Comrade,  the  un- 
derstanding and  iuspiring  friend. 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  and 
talked  with  young  women  he  knew  about 
it,  the  more  convinced  lie  became  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  his  girl  readers  they 
would  appreciate  so  much  as  to  give 
them  a  friend  of  the  sort  they  are  all 
seeking — someone  young  enough  to  be  of 
them,  yet  just  enough  older  to  have  had 
that  experience  slightly  wider  than  their 
own,  which  should  enable  her  to  advise  a 
little,  while  sympathizing  a  great  deal. 

The  young  woman  he  sought  must  have 
many  qualifications.  She  must  have 
strong  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  things 
domestic  and  also  of  that  big  outer  world 
of  activities  wherein  girls  seek  "careers;" 
she  must  have  high  ideals  and  good 
judgment;  she  must  be  practical  and  yet 
full  of  that  lovely  faneifulness  which  is 
young  womanhood's  prerogative  and  large 
part  of  its  charm;  she  must  have  known 
"the  wholesome  pinch  of  .iust  enou^," 
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and  yet  she  mint  be  someone  who  had 
enjoyed  suffifient  of  the  luxuries  every 
girl  longs  for  to  know  just  what  they 
are  and  what  the>  are  not  worth  in 
Btmggle  and  sacrifice,  she  mwst  be  some- 
one who  could  wnte,  and  write  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  hhe  must  be  someone 
who  IS  actual  It,  personally,  concerned 
with  the  things  that  occupy  tke  attention 
of  young  women 

There  were  other  qualifications,  too, 
but  your  editor  was  not  daunted  He 
meant  to  give  his  young  women  readers 
a  friendship  thev  would  pnze  and  de- 
light in,  and  he  thought  about  little  else 
until  he  had  reviewed  the  eligibility  of 
every  young  woman  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  decided  that  of  them  all  one  was  THE 
ONE — ^if  he  could  get  her'  He  wrote 
to  her  and  suggested  what  he  had  m 
mind.  She  hailed  the  project  with  de 
light,  but  hesitated  on  account  of  the  re- 
sponsibility He  went  to  see  lier,  and 
they  spent  a  wonderful  morning  talking 
the  thing  over  It  ended  in  her  promise 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  your  Editor 
left  with  a  light  heart  feeling  sure  he 
had  found  exactly  what  he  sought 

For  a  good  manj  reasons,  ^our  new 
fnend  wishes  to  remain  anon\mou«  for  a 
while  at  leist  Perhaps  h\  and  by,  if  \ou 
like  her  as  miirh  as  your  Fditor  feels  sure 
you  will,  she  will  consent  to  the  publi 
cation  of  ber  name  You  all  knov  the 
name  well ,  you  have  bought  her  books  by 
the  thousands  and  read  her  stories, 
sketches,  essa>f>  and  the  like  in  the  maga 
sines  She  bas  aspired,  has  worked  hard, 
has  succeeded  she  knous  ali  tlie  rounds 
in  the  ladder  of  success  Withal,  she  is 
famouslv  domestic,  and  sews  and  cooks 
as  well  as  she  writes  Slie  has  traveled 
much  and  enjoys  the  close  fnendship  of 
many  celebrated  people  She  loves  beau 
tiful  clothes  and  beautiful  things  for  the 
home,  and  is  as  interested  in  the  latest 


thing  in  lingene  neckwear,  the  daintiest 
scheme  of  table  decoration,  as  in  the 
newest  books  or  pi  ay  a 

She  ha*,  the  kind  of  a  time  in  the  world 
that  neailv  every  voung  woman  covets 
for  herself,  she  goes  to  parties,  she  meets 
nearly  everybody  of  charm  and  distine 
tion,  doubtless  she  will  share  many  of 
her  experiences  with  you,  and  rather 
more  freely  even,  than  if  she  were  talk 
ing  to  ■you,  for  her  anonymity  will  give 
her  license  to  teli  many  delightful  things 
she  might  hardly  feel  it  good  taste  to 
tell  over  her  own  name  Also,  she  will 
be  able  to  go  deep  into  her  own  heart — 
and  you  may  be  sure  she  has  missed  none 
of  the  deeper  experiences  of  joung  worn 
anhood — and  open  to  you  the  pages  ot 
a  confidential  sort  too  tender  ever  to  be 
revealed    except    under   coyer    of    name- 

For  two  or  three  months  she  will  write 
for  \on  on  topics  of  geneial  interest  to 
young  women  much  as  she  might  begin 
taikiuir  to  J  on  if  yon  were  just  intio 
duced  to  her  and  were  feehng  your  viay 
toward  acquaintance  After  you've  be- 
gun to  get  a  bit  acquainted  with  her 
you're  to  wnte  to  her,  if  you  care  to 
and  tell  her  about  yourself,  your  per 
plexities  and  desires  Your  Editor  wants 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
cacibt  helpful  departments  any  magazine 
ever  instituted  for  its  readers,  but  if  it 
IS  to  be  this,  you  must  help  Tell  this 
girl  who  loves  girls,  and  whom  girls  love, 
what  is  on  your  minds,  ask  her  what 
you  would  ask  a  loveh,  "understanding" 
tnend  help  hei,  out  of  ^ou^  experience, 
to  help  others  just  struggling  through 
what  you  conquered  but  yesterday  She 
will  do  her  best  for  the  department,  but 
the  leal  success  of  it  rests  largel>  with 
you,  the  interest  you  show,  the  help  \ou 
offer  So,  then,  with  this  inlroduetinn 
your  Editor  steps  aside  and  leaves  you 
to  become  fnends 
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The  Perfect  Comrade 

vCAN'T  remember — can  yoiif — when  the  main  quest  of  life  was  not 
T  the  quest  for  the  Perfect  Comrade.  This  is  truer  of  our  feminine 
f  part  of  htimauity  tlian  of  Ihe  masculine  other  pari.  I  fancy  boys 
'  and  men  have  so  much  in  their  pursuits  to  absorb  them  that  tiiey 
can  live  more  contentediy  than  we  williont  the  Perfect  Comrade, 
and  it  is  the  occasional  one  amonjr  them  who  dreams  more  of  com- 
panionship than  of  endeavors  and  adventui'es.  But  we  womenfolk, 
no  matter  how  we  try  to  do  men's  work  and  play  men's  paft  in  the  world,  can  never 
really  get  away  from  that  chiefest  wistfuiness  of  our  natures,  which  is  the  desire 
to  be  loved  and  understood,  to  love  and  to  understand. 

When  you  were  a  child  didn't  you  think  you  were  peculiar,  that  there  was  no 
other  child  like  you,  no  one  in  the  world  who  understood  youT  You  know,  now, 
that  all  the  other  children — tkose  whom  you  thought  so  ordinary  and  so  alike — 
each  thought  the  same  thing  of  themselves,  and  you  smile  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  odd  little  creature  you  believed  yourself  to  be.  But  tiien !  oh!  then  it  was 
tragedy  to  feel  that  we  belonfred  to  a  race  apart;  to  enter  lulo  the  closet,  in  our 
moments  of  deepest  distress  and  isolation,  and  lay  our  head  on  a  fat,  friendly  rag-bag 
and  picture  the  woe  of  our  family  if  we  could  fade  from  their  midst,  snd  be  car- 
ried down  the  front  steps  in  a  small  wliite  casket,  our  misunderstanding  small 
chums  weepingly  bearing  our  pall,  and  our  particularly  misunderstanding  mother 
rending  her  garments  and  tearing  her  hair  as  she  cried,  "My  poor  darling  child! 
.  I  never  appreciated  her!"  The  only  drawback  to  our  fervent  wish  that  all  this 
might  really  be,  was  that  even  then  we  apprehended,  dimly  perhaps,  bnt  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt,  that  death  is  inexorable,  and  that  no  amount  of  heart- 
rending regret  on  the  part  of  our  parents  would  bring  us  back  again  to  enjoy 
their  better  behavior  toward  ns.  In  which  case,  of  course,  it  woiild  be  rather  foolish 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  dying — though  this  was  a  hard  world  to  live  in,  for  one  of 
our  tender  sensibilities. 

The  more  I  think  it  over,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  nearly  always 
my  mother's  unsatisfactoriness  which  sent  me  to  the  rag-bag  to  plan  my  funeral; 
we  naturally  turn  first,  for  comradeship,  to  our  parents,  I  suppose,  and  then,  when 
the  hopeless  disparity  of  their  point  of  view  with  onrs  gets  fully  borne  in  upon  us, 
we  begin  to  seek  something  more  satisfying  among  our  equals. 

My  mother  has  very  big,  black  eyes,  and  in  those  rafi-bag  days  she  had  very 
blue-black  hair.  Also,  s!ie  had  an  entirely  foolish  prejudice  against  candy  eaten 
immediately  before  meals,  and  a  still  more  distressful  obsession  in  favor  of  muSh 
and  soup  eaten  at  meals,  to  the  exclusion  of  pie  and  cake.  Other  highly  objectionable 
things  said  about  her  were;  A  notion  that  be<llime  was  a  fixed  hour,  to  be  ob- 
served rigorously,  no  matter  what  I  was  doing;  a  kind  of  fierce,  torture-loving 
coalition  with  the  nurse  in  favor  of  washing  my  face  with  a  soapy  rag  and  getting, 
if  possible,  the  soap  into  my  eyes.  (N  B — It  seems  to  me  1  was  forever,  in  those 
days,  suffering  the  smart  of  soap  in  my  eyes,  and  that  never  since  those  days 
have  I  known  it,  which  goes  to  show,  I  suppose  that  wiggling  protest  may  make  a 
torture  out  of  many  a  thing  that  is  a  pure  benefit  if  happily  gone  about.) 

Other  imperfections  in  my  parent  included  a  habit  of  insisting — directed,  no 
doubt,  by  a  dislike  of  seeing  me  enjoy  myself — on  my  sitting  half-hours  at  a  time 
on  the  piano  stool,  dmmming  out  flve-Snger  exercises  when  the  street  was  full  of 
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childreQ  playing  "I  spy!"  a  nagffing  persistence  about  the  hanging  up  of  hats  and 
coats  and  the  putting  away  of  overshoes,  and  so  on. 

Clearly,  she  was  not 'the  parent  suited  to  one  of  my  unusual  temperament! 
And  it  used  to  be  a  favorite  rag-bag  consolation  wilh  me  to  assure  myself  that 
she  was  not  my  parent  at  all,  that  she  _liad  stolen  me  from  my  blue-eyed,  golden- 
haired  mother  who  always  wore  a  pale-blue  silk  dress  and  had  no  other  occupation 
than  finding  out  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  helping  me  to  do  it.  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  comfort  out  of  this  Perfect  Parent,  and  I  remember  that  I  instituted  a  sort  of 
secondai?  self  for  her,  for  the  benefit  of  my  young  brother.  I  knew  he  could 
never  understand  about  her  being  my  real  mother,  so  I  pretended  to  him  that  she 
was  just  a  lovely  lady,  fittingly  named  Mrs  Rich,  who  kept  a  sort  of  sublimated 
toy  shop  and  ice  cream  parlor  whilher  we  used  to  betake  ourselves,  in  imagination, 
after  our  unfeeling  real  parent  had  tucked  us  into  our  respective  beds  side  by  side  in 
the  nursery,   at   candle  lightin'   time. 

When  I  got  to  be  about  eight  years  old  I  stopped  going  to  Mrs  Eieh's.  It  was 
not  that  my  real  parent  had  grown  any  more  satisfactory;  it  was  only  that  I  had 
begun  to  play  less  with  my  brother  and  more  with  little  girl  friends.  I  expected 
the  little  girls  to  be  very  satisfactory;  they  weren't!  When  we  played  "Come  to 
see,"  they  couldn't,  or  just  wouldn't,  understand  how  much  nicer  it  is  to  be  the 
little  girl  who  does  as  she  is  told — and  is  "told"  a-plenty,  you  will  "remember ! — 
and  let  me  be  the  mother;  when  we  played  with  our  dolls  and  made  doll-houses  on 
the  broad  window-sills  with  the  inside  blinds — two  small  rooms  at  the  ends  and  a 
big  one  in  the  middle — they  had  a  hard,  unsympathetic  way  of  wanting  the  big- 
gest window  which,  somehow,  always  seemed  to  be  the  one  that  just  suited  my 
peculiar  needs;  and  when  we  went  to  school  to  a  beautiful,  golden-haired  young  ' 
lady,  who  received  a  dozen  of  us,  mornings,  in  the  dining  room  of  her  big,  old- 
fashioned  home  and  taught  us  a  little  French,  a  very  little  English  and  a  good  deal 
of  gentle  ideality,  the  girls  I  had  hoped  so  much  from  had  a  heart-sickening  way 
of  getting  to  "school"  early  and  seizing  the  seats  close  beside  her  of  the  golden 
hair;  of  wiggling  out  of  her  permission  to  wear  the  bangle  bracelet  I  had  intended 
to  earn  the  right  to  wear  that  day;  and,  even,  in  some  cases,  they  basely  ingra- 
tiated themselves  so  into  her  favor  as  to  be  taken  down  town  of  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  treated  to  chocolate  creams  in  a  paper  hag,  which  they  occasionally  held 
up  to  her  in  a  delightfully  grown-up  way,  and  which  she  always  had  the  courtesy 
to  refuse.  I  couldn't  understand  the  ^rls!  So,  imbittered  by  their  perfidy,  I 
withdrew  my  hopes  from  them  and  began  again  to  construct  for  myself  a  Perfect 
Comrade.  The  qualifications  for  perfect  comradeship  had  then  become  fairly  well 
defined  as  follows: 

1,  Always  to  want  to  do  what  I  wanted  to  do  when  I  wanted  to  do  it. 

2,  Never  to  do  what  I  wanted  to  when  I  didn't  want  her  to  do  it. 

If  I  had  arrived  at  the  "big  word"  age  and  had  had  a  motto,  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  "Perfect  Acquiescence,  but  No  Rivalry."  It  was  a  sad  commentary  on  human 
nature — all  but  mine ! — to  see  how  much  senseless  opposition  to  my  perfectly  de- 
lightful  plans  and  propositions  a  group  of  no  'count  girls  could  maintain. 

I  don't  remember  what  I  called  the  Perfect  Comrade  of  my  dreams  just  then — 
probably  Gwendolen  or  Beatrice;  but  I  do  know  that  she  came  when  she  was 
called  I  That  was  her  prime  quality.  She  changed,  superficially,  as  I  changed,  but 
not  fundamentally;  from  liking  dolls  she  grew  to  liking  boys,  and  then! — ohl  not 
even  the  Perfect  Comrade  can  get  on  with  you  when  boys  bepn  to  absorb  you,  and 
first  thing  you  know  Gwendolen  has  gone  and  Harold  has  tak^  her  place! 
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Harold  is,  first,  like  a  br.y  you  kuow^ — THE  boy  you  know!  Then,  when  that 
boy  disappoints  jou  by  a  preference  for  the  swimming  hole  over  a  long  walk  wjlh 
you,  of  a  baseball  game  over  your  suggestion  to  liunt  wildflowers,  Harold  begins 
to  be  lesa  and  less  the  boy  as  he  is  and  more  and  move  the  boy  as  he  ought  to  have 
been;  and  by  and  by  Harold  is  an  abstraction,  a  pure  ideal  nhose  descent  can 
scarcely  be  traced  back  to  that  snub-nosed,  freckle- faced,  red-mittened  creature  who 
first  fathered  him. 

And  how  lung  does  Harold  stay?  1  wonder!  The  dream  of  the  Perfect  Pa- 
rent never  comes  back,  I'm  sure,  for  as  the  years  go  by  we  come  to  see  that 
we  had  the  Perfect  Parent  and  lacked  only  the  sense  to  appreciate  her;  yes,  and 
we  leam  that  so  far  from  misunderstanding  us,  no  one  else  will  ever  so  perfeetly 
understand,  nor  so  perfectly  love  us. 

And  Gwendolen?  I)oes  she  ever  return  in  other  guiseJ  I  wonder!  To  some 
women,  I  doubt  not.  I  have  known  women  who  lost  faith  in  men,  lost  all  ex- 
pectation of  happiness  from  men  in  any  relationship  whatever,  and  fell  to  looking 
once  more  for  the  Perfect  Comrade  among  their  own  sex.  And  I  have  known  rare 
women,  who,  while  maintaining  a  very  happy  comradeship  with  a  man,  have  had 
room  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  lives  for  close  companionship  with  another  woman; 
yea,  and  some  who  had  room  in  their  hearts  but  not  in  their  lives,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  had  lirst  rights. 

Indeed,  the  quest  for  the  Perfect  Comrade  is  nearly  always  attended  by  this 
tragedy  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  someone — if  not  of  someone  belonging  to  us  who 
seek,  then  of  someone  belonging  to  the  person  we  yearn  to  absorb.  Harder  to 
bear  even  than  the  repeated  di.sillusionmenls  of  our  quest,  the  repeated  discovery 
that  one  who  seemed  the  Perfect  Comrade  is  not  so  at  all,  is  the  attitude  taken 
toward  those  who  enchant  us  by  those  others  about  us  whose  blood  ties  are  ofttimes 
closer  than  their  spii-it  relationship.  Every  life  has  its  quota  of  distress  on  this 
score;  the  lovely  lure  that  we  call  "charm"  is  always  alluded  to  in  our  family  circle 
aa  our  "infatitation ;"  the  satisfaction  we  fiiid  in  the  Perfect  Comrade  of  the  mo- 
ment is  always  considered  unhealthy  because  no  one  can  see  it  as  we  feel  it. 

The  history  of  our  relationships  fi-om  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  clouded  by 
this.  Mother,  to  be^n  with,  can  never  understand  our  ecstatic  fondness  for  an 
unprepos-sessiiig  youngster  in  the  uest  block,  who  frequently  forgets  to  say  "Ma'am," 
does  not  always  wipe  her  feet  on  our  doormat,  and  more  than  semi-occasion  ally 
makes  us  late  to  meals.  No  use  (o  assure  mother  that  this  undesirable  girl  of  the  • 
questionable  bringing-up  about  doormats  has  an  imagination  rich  beyond  compare, 
itglow  with  fairy  fancies,  dancing  with  sprite-like  jubilance,  teasing,  bewitching, 
delicious;  that  she  weaves  for  us  a  spell  like  the  fairies  in  her  stories  wove  for 
their  favorites,  and  that  we  forgot  it  was  supper  time  because  we  were  so  absorbed 
in  waiting  to  liear  what  the  princess  said  when  she  woke  and  saw  the  prince. 

"That  child  is  evidently  allowed  to  ran  wild,"  says  mother,  decidedly,  and 
discourages^ — perhaps  forbids— our  further  association  with  her.  By  and  by  it  is 
Harold  who  gets  liimself — and  us — frowned  upon.  In  our  desire  to  be  worthy  of 
his  Perfect  Comradeship  we  get  our  new  mittens  hopelessly  wet  and  icy  helping 
to  build  the  snow  fort;  we  get  our  feet  dangerously  damp  and  cold  because  he  goes 
through  puddles  in  playing  "follow  the  leader"  and  not  for  worlds  would  we  be 
BO  "girly"  as  to  hesitate;  for  his  sake  we  .say  "Jiminy"  and  "Great  Snakes,"  and  are 
severely  reprimanded,  until  presently  it  is  decided  by  our  mother  and  our  maiden 
aunts  fhat  we  play  too  much  with  boys,  "particularly  that  rude  Harold,"  who  also 
has  no  bringing-up,  and  we  are  kept  indoors  thereafter  to  darn  our  stockings  and 
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learn  to  be  a  lad\  Soon  we  reacb  the  sillv  age,  and  theo,  perversely  enough  it 
IS,  the  girl  we  have  slavishlv  admired  as  a  t\pe  of  the  perfect  lady  who  is  anathe 
matized  as  the  source  of  our  airs  and  affectations  her  mother,  it  seems  has  never 
taught  her  anything,  but  tbat  is  no  reason  «e  are  told  why  our  mother  should  be 
equally  negligent  (N  B — I  cannot  remember — can  youT — LVFR  to  have  played 
with  a  properly  biought  up  child  of  whom  mothpr  could  approve  I  knew  a  few 
of   the   proper  kind — slightlv — but    notliing  could   have   induced  me  to    play   with 

So  we  approached  the  stage  of  girlhood  nhpieiu  we  became  so  enamorea  of  a 
teacber  that  our  family  got  to  hate  the  very  siund  <  (  her  name  and  we  never  men 
lioned  it  except  to  be  met  with  some  proo*"  that  she  was  a  very  ordmary  person 
And  these  things  hurt  M>  '  but  they  hurt  don't  theyt  I  often  wonder  how  an\ 
one  can  live  through  a  (bird  or  more  of  an  ordinary  human  life  and  so  far  forget 
how  such  Jibes  hurt  as  ever  to  speak  unfeelinsly  of  anothers  comradeships  Of 
course  parents,  are  always  w  atching  tbeir  children  anxiously  for  evidences  of 
harmful  association  and  try  ng  ti  head  off  anv  inclinations  toward  unworthy  com 
pany  and  voung  people  need  carefil  watching  dear  knows  and  much  correction 
But  if  I  were  a  parent  it  seems,  lo  me  Id  be  very  very  careful  how  I  made  fun  of 
my  child s  'infatuations  Id  want  to  be  absolutely  satisfied  thev  were  harmful 
and  misleading  before  I  hurt  the  ardent  spint  of  my  child  with  sharp  criticism  of  its, 
fnends 

And  when  the  Very  Perfect  Comrade  had  arnved — or  bad  seemed  to — I  should 
be,  if  more  an^ions  than  ever  also  more  careful  not  to  decry  him  fir  anv  reason 
short  of  pretty  definite  knowledge  that  his  principles  were  unsound  if  his  pnn 
ciples  were  good,  everytbing  else  about  him  would  be  bevond  m\  power  to  judge  for 
my  child  But  I  want  to  write  a  whole  chapter  on  that  so  I II  say  no  mire  about  it 
here  but  go  on  to  that  further  time  when  the  newnes*  has  worn  off  the  \ery  Peitect 
Comradeship  and  the  >oung  wife  loving  Him  no  less  if  less  exclusively,  bespns  to 
turn  again  to  the  warm  girl  fnendship  that  was,  hers  before  He  came  The  days 
are  long  in  the  spick  and  span  new  house  while  He  is  at  work  He  even  gets  so 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  success  that  He  sometimes  stays  at  work  evenings  too 
after  a  while  She  is  glad  indeed  to  have  an  intimate  friend  she  can  call  m  to  give 
her  companionship  and  is  hurt  beyond  all  words  to  find  that  He  peihaps  does 
not  sympathize,  that  He  thinks  the  girl  comrade  uninteresting  and  is  quick  to  at 
tribute  to  her  influence  anything  that  goes  wrong  in  His  establishment 

\es,  the  way  of  the  Perfect  Comrade  is  beset  with  jealousy  with  misunder 
standings,  with  disillusionments,  with  cruel  hurt  of  many  sorts  But  it  is  a  way 
we're  bound  to  tread  for  the  quest  of  the  ideal  is  the  thing  that  develops  us  that 
makes  life  zestful  and  worth  while  when  we  stop  seeking  we  grow  stale  and  sour 
And  we  may  well  be  glad  of  the  hindrances  in  the  way  for  they  ^ve  a  fine  hardihood 
to  our  enterprise,  without  them  it  would  be  too  tame  to  interest  or  reward  us.  But 
I  would  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  a  little  younger  than  I,  a  Hftle  nearer  to  the  youth 
that  believes  itself  peculiar,  that  the  opposition  you  encounter  isn't  a  hardship  of 
yours  alone;  your  parents  are  not  "different ;"  they're  j'ust  blessedly  common  and 
"the  same"  aa  other  girl's  parents  are,  and  have  been  since  time  begap.  So  don't 
cry  your  heart  out  because  your  mother  stands  skeptical  before  your  present  en- 
chantment, and  calls  it  an  "infatuation,"  I  do  think  she  might  safely  be  more 
tender  of  you,  more  mindful  of  her  own  "infatuations"  in  days  that  may  or  may 
not  be  gone  by,  that  she  might  sympathize  with  you  a  good  deal  more  without  rob- 
bing you  too  utterly  of  the  wholesome  hardships  of  your  quest.     For  those  hard- 
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ships  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  there's  enough  of  them  to  bear  in  the  failures 
we  most  meet  to  keep  us  from  growing  what  the  athletic  trainers  call  "soft."  But 
if  she  can't  see  as  you  see,  nor  even  keep  from  scoffing  at  what  is  hidden  from  her 
sight,  don't  call  heaven  to  witness  that  never  was  girl  so  misunderstood  as  you;  don't 
sulk;  don't  even  love  that  brooding  mother  any  less.  Be  proud  to  know  that  here 
is  a  fine  test  for  your  mettle,  a  l3eautiful  opportunity  to  show  yourself  at  least 
an  incipient  diplomat,  a  thing  every  woman  must  be  if  she's  a  success  in  her  world. 

But  that's  another  chapter  I  mean  to  write;  just  here  I'll  touch  on  it  only 
enough  to  say  that  as  life  broadens  for  us,  its  relationships  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  and  the  nicest  kind  of  skill,  of  world-wisdom  and  of  loving  tact,  is 
required  to  keep  them  in  that  delicate  adjustment  which  makes  the  harmonious 
life.  So,  you  see,  you  can't  begin  too  early  to  hunt  the  fine  line  that  runs  between 
loving  allegiance  to  your  mother,  whose  claim  on  you  is  the  very  sacredcst  you  will 
ever  know,  and  that  faithfulness  you  must  have  to  the  dreams  that  are  your  dreams 
and  that  she  cannot  share.  Only  remember  that  some  day,  please  God,  there'll  be 
that  girl  of  your  own  over  whom  you'll  yearn,  and  who  will  turn  from  you,  at  times, 
in  eager  answer  to  the  call  of  a  Perfect  Comrade  you  cannot  appreciate;  it  will  be 
hard  for  you  then — it  is  hard  for  your  mother  now. 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  I  want  to  saj'  about  our  relationship  with  the  Per-, 
feet  Comrades,  but  there  is  so  much  that  I  must  leave  it  for  a  sej^arate  chapter 
some  time.  This  little  opening  letter  to  you  took  the  direction  it  has  because,  partly 
out  of  my  recollection — yes!  and  my  present  expenence — and  partly  out  of  my 
observation  of  other  girls,  I  have  come  to  know  what  a  crucial  thing  this  quest  is 
in-  all  girls'  lives.  I  haven't  "covered"  the  subject,  of  course;  I've  merely  intro- 
duced it,  so  that  you  may,  if  you  will,  tell  me  what  you  know  of  it,  what  you  feel 
about  it;  and  so,  confiding  each  in  the  other,  we  may  become  acquainted. 

Have  you  not,  in  meeting  a  group  of  girls  all  strange  to  you,  often  found 
yourself  drifting  off  somewhere  to  a  quiet  corner  with  one  girl  of  the  group  who, 
in  a  few  little  things  she  has  said  to  you,  has  satisfied  you  that  she,  as  a  girl  I  know 
says,  "Belongs"  f  You  know,  in  some  intangible  way,  that  she  is  "your  kind,"  and 
instinctively  you  begin  revealing  yourself  to  her  and  she  herself  to  you,  as  if  in 
eagerness  to  find  out  how  far  into  the  realm  of  deepest  things  your  experiences  will 
run  parallel.     Few  things  in  life  are  more  delicious  than  this;  are  theyf 

And  sometimes  there  are  desert  stretches  in  your  days,  are  there  not?  when 
you  pine  for  a  girl  of  that  sort;  when  all  the  girls  you  know  seem,  somehow,  ab- 
sorbed in  things  that  do  not  really  interest  you,  indifferent  to  all  the  things  you 
really  care  about.  I  have  many  days  like  that,  although  my  acquaintance  is  the 
envy  of  every  girl  I  know.  I'd  love  to  step  into  the  arid  spaces  of  the  lives  of  even 
a  few  of  you  and  give  you  that  sense  of  being  "your  kind,"  one  who  "belongs;" 
then,  secure  in  that  sense,  we  could  talk  over  an  infinitude  of  things  that  interest  us 
both  and  make  this  new  department  of  ours  a  little  haven  to  which  we  could  always 
turn,  sure  of  "being  understood." 

{To  bt continued] 


Lass  and  Lad 


By  Rose  Mills  Powers 


Hamfi  is  where  the  heart  is, 

Hear,   lass,   hear ! 
Anjrwhere   apart  is 

Drear,  lass,  drear. 
Gird  the  globe  and  sail  the  sea- 
What's  the  whole  wide  world  to  me! 
Here  my  heart  is,  here  with  thee. 

Dear,  lass,  dear. 


Hearts  at  hame  we'll  be  then 

Lad,  dear  lad. 
And  cease  to  bide  a  wee,  then. 

Sad,   dear,   sad. 
I'll  haste  me  now  to  cut  and  sew, 
And  when  the  first  June  roses  blow, 
Away  to  holy  kirk  we'll  go. 

Glad/ dear,  glad. 


If  You  Were  a  Flower 

Face-washing  Song 
By  Emilie  Poulsson 


If  you  were  a  flower 
And  I  were  a  shower, 

Or  even  the  dripping  wet  dew, 
I'd  go  to  your  bower 
To  seek  you,  my  flower, 

And  there  wash  your  wee  face  for 
you. 


Let's  play  you're  a  flower, 
That  I've  caught  a  shower, 

Or  gathered  a  bowlful  of  dew. 
That  here  in  your  bower 
I've  found  you,  my  flower, 

And  now  wash  your  wee  fa«e  for  1 


If  You  Were  a  Flower 


Face-washing  Song 


Words  by  Emilie  Poulsson 


Music  by  Eleanor  Smith 
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1.  If  you    were       a    flow  -  er     And  I    were      a     show  -  er,      Or 
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gathered     a  bowl-ful     of     dew. 
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That    here  in  your  bow-er    I've 
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seek   you,  my  flow  -  er,  And  there  wash   your  wee     face     for       you. 
found  you,  my  flow- er,  And  now  wash   your   wee     face     for       you. 
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Model  Residence  Towns 

1 — Pasadena,  the  Clean 

By  Paul  Powell 

[Tbe  cities  and  towns  In  this  aeries  are  chosen  trom  Moong  thoae  wblch  present  tbetr  claims  tn  oitr 
Model  Tpwu  Inquiry.  The  most  perfect  community  In  tlie  world  will  not  be  Included  unless  it  "speaks 
^;"  nor  will  any  consideration  but  merit  win  a  place  In  this  series.— The  Kdltor.] 


IMri.  by  UK  I^elpa  PablUtahig  Ci 


VVKALiENA  is  the  city  where 

of  the  many  advaotages 

uL'  suuthern  California  seem 

lo    be    united    and    empha- 

i-ized.      The    climate — Cali- 

here  reaches  a  perfection 
o£  which  it  seems  (to  Pasadena  people 
at  least)  to  fall  just  short  elsewhere. 
Such  things  as  the  wonderful  climate  and 
fine  houses  and  beautiful  gardens  should 
be  enongi)  to  make  this  a  city  among 
cities,  and  they  do  well  enough  to  attract 
people  to  Pa.'iadena  in  the  first  place ; 
but  they  alone  are  not  what  is  making 
a  model  city;  there  are  other  qualities 


which  are  less  superficial  and  wear  bet- 
ter.    The  first  of  them  is  cleanliness. 

Pasadena  is  a  clean  city,  not  only  phy- 
sically, but  mentally  and  morally.  There 
has  not  been  a  saloon  in  Pasadena  In 
twenty  years.  There  are  no  "blind  pigs." 
An  intoxicated  man  on  the  street  is  so 
unusual  a  spectacle  that  people  speak  of 
it.  Women  are  not  afraid  to  be  on  the 
streets  alone  night  or  day.  No  one  ever 
sees  a  gang  of  young  hiKidlums  loitering 
about  street  corners,  and  no  mother  ever 
needj  worry  for  fear  her  son  will  join 
sujh  a  gang.  There  is  no  questionable 
resort  of  any  kind  in  the  city  today. 

According  to  Robert  J.  Burdette,  who 


lives  in  Pasadena  and  ought  to  know, 
the  citizens  are  "people  who  use  the  day 
for  labor  and  the  night  for  rest;  people 
who  love,  not  necessarily  the  simple  life, 
but  the  normal  life."  There  are  plenty 
of  healthy,  human,  red-blooded  individ- 
uals in  tbe  community  who  would  fight 
with  pleasure  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
town    is    overly   virtuous. 

For  instance,  saloons  are  not  barred  out 
on  tbe  temperance  basis  at  all;  the  peo- 
ple got  rid  of  them  because  they  found 
they  didn't  pay.  They  failed  to  bring 
in  enough  revenue  to  pay  for  the  aildi- 
tJonai  police  protection  that  is  required 
on  their  account.  They  are  kept  out  now 
because  everyone  is  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  plan. 


In  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  every  dol- 
lar of  public  money  has  boug4it  a  dol- 
lar's worth  for  the  people  who  ptud  it. 
The  Reverend  Robert  J.  Burdette,  to 
whom  reference  was  just  made — they  call 
him  "Bob"  Burdette  in  Pasadena — is  one 
man  who  accepted  public  office  and  tran- 
sauts  public  affairs.  The  people  would 
like  to  get  all  such  officials  as  he,  and 
they  do  come  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
Daring  the  Reverend  Burdette's  term  as 

that  was  ever  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  had  repeated,  absent-mindedly,  a 
story  he  related  at  the  session  a  week  be- 
fore'. 

The  mental  cleanliness  o£  the  city  i» 
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msnifested  chiefly  in  the  sort  of  amn^.. 
ments  the  people  indul^  in,  the  bopW ' 
they  read,  the  plays  they  attend,  and  tiie 
.sabjecta  tbey  talk  'about  when  they  meet 
on  street  care  and  in  other  public  places. 
The  newepapere  reSeet  it.  There  are 
two  of  them,  good  dailies  botii,  and 
neither  of  them  belongs  to  the  yellow 
school.  News  is  handled  conservatively. 
The  reports  of  the  public  librarian.  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Rdsb,  show  that  the  demands 
for  standard  works  far  outnumber  those 
for  late  fiction.  There  is  a.  high  musical 
appreciation  in  the  community,  and  con- 
seqaently  a  great  many  excellent  musi- 
cians of  more  than  local  fame.  Obamber- 
concerts  of  real  merit  are  given  during 
.the  winter  at  the  Shakespeare  club  house, 
the  home  of  tlhc  leading  women's  club. 
In  the  matter  of  music  the  culture  of 
Pasadena  is  invariably  emphasized  when- 
ever there  is  a  severely  classical  concert 
^ven  in  Los  Angeles.  Often  these  af- 
fairs tnm  out  to  be  excursions  from  Pas- 
adena. Besides  the  musicians  and  the 
literary  people  there  is  a  considerable 
colony  ot  artists  who  have  their  studios 
grouped  in  one  section  of  the  city. 

Like  the  climate,  architecture  is  to  be 
found  at  its  best  in  Pasadena.  It  is  the 
art  that  is  spelled  without  a  capital  A, 
the  genuine  kind,  that  produces  pleasing 
structures,  whether  tbey  cost  fifty  dollars 


or  one  miHioii  dollars — the  minimTtm  sxiA 
■TwaWtfniini  pnces  that  have  been  paid  for 
homes  in  Pasadena,  by  the  way.  Be- 
cause of  this  pleasing  architecture,  in  its 
setting  of  satisfying  gardens,  created  by 
people  who  become  artistic  by  infection 
from  their  neighbors  if  they  are  not  so 
naturally,  Pasadena,  in  late  years,  baa 
become  and  will  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
lific field  for  material  for  magazines  that 
aim  to  help  people  to  improve  their 
homes  and  their  home  surroundings. 

There  is  a  certain  freshness  about  Pas- 
adena's streets  that  appeals  strongly  to 
newcomers.  It  gives  one  the  impression 
of  having  arrived  in  town  just  after  a 
vigorous  housecleaning  or  after  a  cleans- 
ing shower.  Pasadena  is  made  up  of 
people  who  keep  alive  the  civic  pride  in  a 
beautiful  city  by  eneourapng  one  another 
to  do  things  that  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  homes  and  their  surroundings. 

The  streets  are  wide,  with  broad  side- 
walks. All  of  the  business  streets  and 
most  of  the  residence  streets  are  paved, 
Those  streets  that  are  not  paved  have 
been  treated  with  oil,  which,  when  rolled 
into  the  natural  soil,  produces  a  tough 
covering,  elastic  as  rubber,  soft  and 
smooth  as  velvet  and  shedding  water  per- 
fectly. Because  of  the  pavements  and 
these  oiled  streets  there  is  little  dust  to 
annoy   good    housekeepers. 


Everywhere  ihe  thoroughfares  have 
been  planted  with  trees.  The  graceful 
pepper,  a  native  of  China,  with  its  bri^-'ht 
green  sprays  of  delicate  leaves  and  its 
hanging  clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  seems 
to  have  been  used  more  than  any  other. 
Many  of  these  trees  were  planted  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  and  they  now 
have  massive  tnuiks  and  widesp reading 
branches.  .The  pepper,  in  shape  and 
general  appearance,  resembles  the  weep- 
ing willow,  but  it  is  more  rugged  in 
its  outline  and  more .  picturesque.  Mar- 
engo avenue  has  what  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  pepper  drive  in  Califor- 
nia. The  camphor  tree,  which  does  not 
producetheeomiaereialguiiiin  this  climate, 
ia  a  prime  favorite,'  beeause  of  its  fresh, 
green  leaves  and  its  well-kept  appearance. 
It  is  a  good '  sidewalk  tree  and  always 
has  the  look'of  having  jast  been  rained  on. 

Life  is  more  simple  here  by  far  than 
in  the  East.  The  struggle  for  existence 
is  not  so  much  of  a  struggle.  The  ne- 
eessitiea  of  life  are  fewer,'  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  is  less.  "It  is  tlie  proud 
boast  of  Pasadena  that  there  is  not  a 
"poor  person"  in  the  city  limits.    It  is 


home :     i 
things 
equal,     a.     vacant 
lot    in    Pasadena 
costs    more    than 
in    Eastern    cities 
of  the  saute  size, 
but    the   explana- 
tion   is    that    bt 
city  is  young,  : 
is  spreading  outd 
real     estate 
always     be 
without  an  effort. 
The       difference 
that  one  pays  for   ■ 
thmil 
covered  by   whal 
may  be  saved  c 
the     eonstructioaj 
of  the  I 

a  country  when 
the  thermometw 
very  rarely  veinB 
lures  near  the  freezing  point,  where  thai 
sun  shines  nearly  every  day  in  the  yearfl 
and  where  it  is  sometimes  ancomfortablyl 
hot  at  midday  in  the  heart  of  wintei^l 
there  is  little  necessity  for  lining  housesi 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  It  is  possible  tag 
build  a  four-room  "California  house"  fori 
as  little  as  ji225.  This  includes  uothingl 
but  the  mere  shell;  but  a  very  comfort- f 
able,  creditable-lookiug  bouse  of  four  « 
five  rooms,  fit  for  any  family  it  is  large  I 
enough  to  accommodate,  can  be  built  in-] 
side  of  $1,200. 

Easterners  would  l>e  surprised  to  know  I 
the  type  of  people  who  are  living  in  tent  I 
houses  in  Pasadena  today  and  fiiid  them,  i 
plenty  good  enough.  A  tent  bouse  is  1 
made  of  canvas  stretched  over  a  wood  I 
frame.  The  canvas  is  varnished  and  1 
painted.  The  cost  of  such  a  structura  g 
ranges  from  $51)  up,  depiending  t 
size  and  how  elaborate  it  is. 

It  is  cheaper,  not  only  in  the  end,  bnt  I 
in  the  beginning,  to  buy  or  to  biuld  a  1 
home,  than  to  rent.  A  widow  with.threo^ 
children  came  from  the  East  and  paid  S 
the  first  month  for  a  five-room  buugaJoW.i 
A    real-estate    agent    persuaded   her   to  f 
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make  a  cask  paTment  of  $250.  on  a 
$1^00  house  of  five  rooma.  She  was 
then  to  pay  $15  a  month,  covering  inter- 
est and  principal,  which  was  not  a  rare 
eort  of  a  contract  in  Pasadena.  Fourteen 
months  later  ^e  turned  over  her  contract 
to  another  person  on  a  basis  of  $1,800 
for  the  house.  She  received'  her  $300 
profit  in  cash  and  also  the  original  $250 
and  all  her  other  payments,  witli  only  the 
interest  deducted.  Taxes  are  low,  and  so 
is  insnranee,  because  of  an  efficient  and 
adequate  fire  department. 

Another  considerable  saving  is  for  fuel. 
There  should  be  no  coal  hills  in  Pasadena. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  through  an 
entire  winter  without  fuel,  but  there  are 
a  few  crisp  mornings  and  chilly  evenings 
dnring  the  season  when  a  few  sticks  of 
wood  in  the  grate  are  worth  more  than 
they  cost.  On  the  whole,  fuel  bills,  ont- 
side  of  gas  for  cooking,  at  80  cents  a 
thousand  feet,  are  so  small  that  they  are 
not  worth   taking  into  consideration. 

The  possibility  of  getting  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  all  the  year  around,  and 
always  at  summer  prices,  makes  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Furthermore,  by  offering  a  greater  va- 
riety for  the  table,  it  almost  eliminates 
the  problem  of  what  to  have  for  dinner. 
There  is  always  something  tempting  in 
the  market. 

About  one  week  usually  intervenes 
each  year,  for  instance,  between  the  end 


of  one  strawberry  season  and  the  be-, 
ginning  of  the  next.  ' 

'  Pasadena  lies  ou  the  edge  of  an  orange 
belt  that  extends  one  hundred  miles  np 
the  San  Qabiiel  valley.  About  aU 
oranges  are  worth  during  the  season  is 
the  coat  of  handling  them.  During  the 
winter  hucksters  go  about  selling  them- 
from  wagons  by  the  hucketfuL  A  bucket 
should  hold  from  ten. to  twenty-five,  de-. 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  oranges,  that 
is.  If  the  man  charges  more  than  t«n 
cents  for  a  bucketful  he's  a  bandit. 

As  a  mle  vegetables  are  in  the  market 
the  year  around.  Fruits  come  earlier 
and  stay  later  here  than  in  the  East — lo-" 
quats,  apricots  and  nectarines,  cherries, 
plums  and  fresh  prunes,  all  the  berries 
(including  the  hybrid  Loganberry),  fresh 
figs,  and  then  the  grapes  and  the  melons. 
It  might  surprise  Eastern  housekeepeni  to 
learn  that  the  price  of  watermelons  and 
canteloupes  had  not  advanced  for  the . 
Thanksgiving  market  this  year,  and  that 
green  corn  was  still  on  the  maritet  N<f- 
vember  1. 

Staple  groceries  sell  for  the  same  price - 
in  Pasadena  as  in  Puebioi  Colorado,  Pe-, 
oria,  Illinois,'  or  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.; 
Meat  is  a  little  higher  and  not  quite  so" 
good,  except  mutton — the  cheapest  and- 
the  best  of  the  meats.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia mutton  should  be  famous  the  world 
over,  and,  will  be  some  day.  No  other 
section  of  the  United  States  can  produce 


a  better  quality.  Butter  and  eggs  soar 
in  price  in  the  winter  just  as  tbey  do  in 
the  East,  but  they  come  down  earlier  in 
the  spring. 

The  climate,  eveiyone  a^eea,  is  the 
best  in  the  world  for  raising  babies,  be- 
cause they  cannot  fail  to  be  strong  and 
healthy,  Dr  William  A.  Edwards,  who 
has  written  several  standard  works  on 
the  diseases  of  infants,  says  there  ia  no 
better  climate  anywhere  for  babies,  and 
that,  if  the  supply  of  milk  were  what  it 
should  be,  he  con  hardly  imagine  what 
babies  here  eould  be  iU  or  die  of.  In 
Pasadena  there  is  cot  even  a  milk  prob- 
lem any  longer.  The  first  certified  dairy 
to  be  established  on  the  Pacidc  coast  is 
to  open  near  Pasadena  the  first  of  the 
year.  Backed  by  ample  capital,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  wealthy,  retired  business 
man  of  extensive  experience  in  big  af- 
fairs, who  is  determined  to  make  it  the 
model  dairy  of  the  world,  it  promises  to 
supply  the  babies  of  Pasadena  with  ab- 
solutely pure  and  wholesome  milk. 

Pasadena  was  the  pioneer  city  in  the 
West  to  require  the  tuberculin  test  to  be 
made  on  all  cows  contrihuting  to  the 
city's  milk  supply.  So  far  as  available 
records  show,  it  is  the  only  city  in  Cal- 
ifornia that  requires  this  teat.  The  tn- 
bereulin  test  ia  the  only  accurate  method 
of  determining  whether  cows  are  abso- 
lutely  free   from    tvibcreiilosis. 

Tlie  nrdinaiii'e  niiiklDi;;'  ib^'   mlminiiii'a- 


tion  of  this  test  compulsory  was  passed 
at  ihe  instance  of  Dr  Stanly  Black,  who 
is  now  health  officer.  It  requires  the 
city  veterinarian  to  make  the  test  with- 
out charge  and  report  results.  The  city 
charges  a  license  fee  of  $X.50  a  year 
for  each  cow  from  which  milk  is  sold. 
This  applies  alike  to  the  herd  of  six  hun- 
dred and  to  the  single  cow  which  supplies 
two  or  three  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  revenue  from  the  licenses  just  about 
pays  for  the  annual  tuberculin  test  and 
for  the  inspection.  When  &  cow  is  found 
to  be  infected,  the  city  veterinarian  at 
onee  ordera  it  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  and  it  is  branded  in  immense 
letters  on  the  jaw,  "TBC."  The  city 
does  not  have  the  power  arbitrarily  to 
force  daii'ymen  to  kill  diseased  cattle, 
but  the  brand  answers  the  purpose  just 
as  well.  Almost  invariably  the  dairy- 
men prefer  killing  the  infected  eows  to 
having  them  on  exhibition  with  the  sig- 
nificant "TBC,"  When  a  diseased  cow 
has  not  been  killed,  and  the  inspectors  are 
not  satisfied  that  it  is  being  kept  properly 
isolated,  the  permit  to  sell  milk  in  the 
city  is  promptly  canceled,  and  the  dairy- 
man is  shut  ofC  from  his  market  until  ha 
comes  to  time.  Other  portions  of  the 
ordinance  relate  to  conditions  about  the 
dairies  and  to  the  handling  of  milk  be- 
tween the  dairies  and  the  homes  of  the 
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harian  and  on  the  results  of  the  eiper- 
ienees  of  larger  cities  in  the  East  and 
abroad.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Black 
the  milk  inspectors  make  frequent  in- 
spections of  all  dairies  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  supplying  milk  to  custom- 
era  in  Pasadena. 

Immediately  back  of  Pasadena  are  the 
Sierra  Madre  mountains,  rising  sharply 
to  a  hight  of  more  than  0,000  feet.  The 
elevation  of  Pasadena  is  about  1,000  feet. 
An  inclined  railroad  ascends  Mount  Lowe 
from  Rubio  canyon,  a  beautiful  gorge 
filled  with  the  music  of  waterfalls,  which 
is  reached  by  a  fifteen -minute  car  ride 
from  Pasadena.  Half  way  up  the  Mount 
Lowe  trail,  at  Echo  Mountain,  is  a  stel- 
lar observatory  and  the  famous  Mount 
Lowe  searchli<rh[,  which  is  oae  of  the 
lai^etft  ever  built.  On  a  clear,  dark  night 
itB  beam  can  be  seen  one  hundred  miles 
ont  at  sea.  In  the  same  range,  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Pasadena,  is  Mount 
WilsOiD,' higher  and  more  difficult  of  as- 
cent than  Mount  Lowe,  and  the  site  of 
the  famous  Mount  Wilson  soSar  observa- 
tory.. It  is  a  street-oar  ride  of  only  lit- 
tle more  tlian  an  hour  to  any  of  the  dozen 


It-,  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tourists  are  not  tourists 
at  all,  but  "six-months'  residents,"  for 
they  have  been  coming  here  regularly  for 
many  years.  In  many  cases  they  have 
their  own  winter  homes,  some  of  them 


small  modest  cottages,  others  magnificent 
palaces  in  South  Orange  Grove  boule- 
vard, which  is  known  locally  as  "the  mile 
of  millionaires,"  For  the  tourists  proper 
there  are  all  sorts  of  hotels.  The  four 
big  ones  are  the  Green,  which  covers  two 
entire  city  blocks  and  cost  $1,500,000;  the 
Raymond  and  the  Went  worth,  on  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  San  Gabriel  val- 
ley, where  it  costs  a  king's  ransom  to  be 
a  guest;  and  the  Maryland,  with  its  Strik- 
ing entrance,  its  unusual  courtyard,  its 
ivy- cove  red  white  walls  and  its  pictur- 
esque  pergolas. 

During  the  winter  months  especially 
the  streets  of  Pasadena  present  a  gay 
appearance.  Multi-millionaires  from  the 
East  bring  their  families,  the  armies  of 
servants,  their  big  automobiles,  their 
blooded  horses  and  their  fancy  turnouts 
and  take  the  town  by  storm. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  year  the  win- 
ter season  reaches  its  bight.  This  is  the 
day  for  holding  the  annual  carnival,  the 
tournament  of  roses.  This  year's  will  be 
the  seventeenth  annual  tournament.  For 
weeks  before  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
rose  bushes  are  carefully  nursed  and 
coased  so  that  they  will  burst  forth  in 
the  best  blooms  of  the  year  the  day  be- 
fore the  tournament.  On  New  Year's 
day  the  business  streets  are  a  mass  of 
flowers.  There  is  a  long  pageant,  con- 
sisting of  flower-covered  floats,  which 
passes  through  the  streets  at  noon,  headed 
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by  the  queen  of  the  toamamenty  with 
her  ladies-iD-waiting,  her  heralds,  her 
pages  and  her  outriders.  The  procession 
ends  at  Tournament  park,  where  the  queen 
and  the  populace  witness  the  annual  char- 
iot race.  These  are  not  the  kind  that 
come  last  on  the  program  at  the  circus. 
They  are  the  real  Roman  races,  run  in 
earnest  on  a  track  built  for  them.  The 
city  owns  the  •  chariots,  and  horses  are 
bred,  raised  and  trained  for  the  chariot 
races  and  nothing  else.  There  is  no 
"grand  standing.'*  The  honor  of  win- 
ning the  annual  race  is  too  g^reat  not  to 
be  tried  for.  The  prize  is  a  laurel  wreath, 
with  which  the  queen  crowns  the  victor. 

Being  nine  miles  distant  from  Los  An- 
geles, Pasadena  is  far  enough  away  to 
escape  the  disadvantages  of  a  big  town; 
being  only  nine  miles  away,  it  is  close 
enough  so  that  its  citizens  may  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  big  city.  The  two 
places  are  connected  by  a  suburban  street- 
car service,  which  is  said  to  be  unexcelled 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pasadena 
have  their  offices  and  all  their  business 
interests  in  the  larger  city;  but,  although 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Pasadena  is  made  up  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  Los  Angeles  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  their  families,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Pasadena  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  a  wide-awake,  bustling,  active  little 
city  all  by  itself,  and  if  it  were  situated 
a  little  further  away  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  it  would  not  suffer  so  much  by 
comparison  commercially,  it  would  be  more 
widely  known  as  an  important  city  of  the 
Pacific  coast  in  a  business  way. 

The  death  rate  of  Pasadena  is  the  low- 
est in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to 
size.  Epidemics  are  unknown.  There  is 
practically  no  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  or 
diphtheria.  There  have  been  a  few  deaths 
from  typhoid,  but  in  every  case  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  some  other  community.  Prac- 
tically the  only  persons  who  die  of  tuber- 
culosis are  those  who  come  from  the  East 
too  late.  With  reasonable  care  no  one 
will   acquire  the  disease  here. 

Pasadena  has  a  high  school  that  cost 
$100,000,  twelve  grammar  schools,  and 
seven  kindergartens.  The  schools  are 
overcrowded  just  now,  but  only  because 
the  city  is  g^rowing  too  rapidly  for  the 
school  authorities  to  keep  up.  New 
schools  are  to  be  erected  in  1908.  Be 
sides  the  public  schools  there  are  the 
Throop  polytechnic  institute,  a  model  of 


its  kind,  the  Classical  School  for  Boys 
and  the  Classical  School  for  Girls,  and 
many  other  private  schools. 

There  is  a  $50,000  public  library,  with 
30,000  volumes,  supported  entirely  by  the 
city. 

A  site  has  been  donated  and  a  $1,000,- 
000  endowment  will  soon  be  forthcoming 
for  a  women's  college,  which  it  is  planned 
to  make  the  Vassar  of  the  West. 

There  are  seventeen  clubs,  including 
the  Shakespeare  club,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  women's  clubs  in 
the  West.  This  organization  has  just 
erected  and  paid  for  a  $15,000  club 
house,  with  its  own  private  theater. 

The  city  owns  a  sewer  farm  of  470 
acres,  which  furnishes  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  drainage  problem,  and 
brought  in,  besides,  a  profit  of  $12,000 
last  year. 

The  average  winter  temperature,  based 
on  observations  covering  a  long  term  of 
years,  is  56  degrees;  the  spring  temperar 
ture  is  61.07;  the  summer  temperature  is 
67.61;  and  the  autumn  temperature  62.31. 

A  model  boulevard,  which  is  to  bo 
copied  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
has  just  been  built  between  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  funds  were  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

Pasadena  has  the  best  supply  of  tha 
purest  mountain  water  of  any  city  ia 
southern  California.  It  is  now  controlled 
by  private  companies,  but  final  arrange- 
ments have  recently  been  made,  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  whereby  the 
city  is  to  take  over  the  companies  and 
supply  water  to  the  citizens  at  cost. 

At  a  preliminary  cost  of  $125,000  ths 
city  has  established  a  municipal  electrit 
lighting  plant  and  has  been  furnishing 
current  for  street  lights  for  two  months 
at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  The  plani 
has  been  so  successful  that  it  will  now 
be  enlarged,  and  power  will  be  sold  t% 
the  citizens  for  a  trifle  more  than  actual 
cost.  The  plant  was  paid  for  out  ol 
the  tax  levy. 

Funds  were  recently  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  a  whole  square  block  of 
vacant  property  was  purchased  five  blocks 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  On  this  a 
$50,000  convention  hall  and  casino  is  t« 
be  erected.  It  will  be  operated  solely  for 
the  amusement  of  the  citizens  and  their 
guests.  Entertainments  of  all  kinds  will 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  city. 
Later  a  municipal  band  is  to  be  formed 
to  give  daily  concerts. 
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How  the  Very  Poor  Live 

^BAT  ia  to  be  the 
I  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent-day problem  of 
living  T  Years  ago 
)  students  of  philan- 
thropy and  social 
service  assured  us 
that  we  were  getting  down  to  hard  pan, 
tmd  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small 
wage  earner,  either  by  paying  him  more 
money  or  by  readjusting  prices  to  make 
his  few  dollars  go  further.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  there  is  but  one  thing  that 
has  been  done — prices  have  steadily  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Meats  are  hif^her  to- 
day than  ever.  Vegetables  are  higher.  So, 
too,  are  milk,  eggs,  rent,  clothing,  and  al- 
most every  other  item  that  is  classed  among 
the  necessities  of  life  in  the  household 
bn^et  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  mak- 
ing life  easier  for  the  man  who  earns 
a  small  or  moderate  income,  we  have  add- 
ed to  his  responsibilities,  ttntil  it  seems 
as  though  he  had  at  last  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go.  Yet  what 
is  he  to  doT  Is  he  to  add  to  his  troubles 
by  humiliating  himself  to  become  an 
object  of  charity,  or  is  be  to  reduce  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  variety  of  the  food 
for  himself  and  family  far  below  the 
standard  that  is  essential  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  health  and  strengthf  _  It 
is  an  ugly  alternative,  but  it  is  with  just 
this  condition  that  many  American  fam- 
ilies are  now  brought  face  to  face. 

If  this  was  a  purely  local  trouble  it 
might  not  be  so  difTicult  to  find  a  rem- 
edy; but,  unfortunately,  the  same  cry  for 
help  cornea  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  section  of  the  country  in  which  there 
is  now  a  harmonious  relation  between 
the  standard  of  compensation  and  the 
standard  of  living.  In  the  large  cities, 
and  especially  in  New  York,  the  matter 
of  rent  adds  materially  to  the  burden  of 
the  wage  earner,  but  whether  it  is  the 
rents,  the  foods,  or  the  clothing  that 
yary  in  price,  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
average  rate  of  wage  differs  in  about 
the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  man's  earning 
capacity  and  the  cost  of  his  living  gener- 
ally  oconpy   a  giTTiilar   relation   to   one 


another.  In  other  words,  whatever  tha 
essentials  of  the  household  may  cost,  it 
taJies  practically  all  that  a  man  can  earn 
to  pa;  for  the  privilege  of  living,  but 
as  this  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  for  some  time  past, 
what  is  to  happen  to  him  under  these 
new  conditions,  with  prices  of  necessities 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  t 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted 
definition,  a  "normal  standard  of  living 
is  one  which  permits  each  individual  of 
a  social  unit  to  esist  as  a  healthy  human 
being,  morally,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally," and  while  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  there  must  he  an  adequate  standard 
of  compensation  lor  labor  if  such  a  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  be  maintained,  even 
the  best  authorities  differ  widely  in  their 
opinion  as  to  what  this  compensation 
should  be.  Thus,  basing  its  calculations 
upon  a  family  of  five  persons  as  a  unit — 
a  man,  wife,  and  three  children — the  New 
York  bureau  of  labor  estimates  the  sum 
at  $520  per  year.  The  Idassachusetts 
bureau  of  statistics,  however,  does  not 
see  how  this  can  be  done  upon  less  than 
$724;  Mrs  Louise  Boland  More  practi- 
cally agrees  with  the  latter  estimate;  both 
Dr  Edward  T.  Devine,  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  society  of  New  York 
city,  and  Mr  John  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  believe  that 
$600  a  year  should  be  sufficient,  while 
other  authoritative  estimates  range  from 
about  $500  to  more  than  $900,  or  about 
$1000  a  year.  As  most  of  these  calcu- 
lations have  been  based  upon  eastern 
prices,  they  would  probably  be  somewhat 
lower  in  certain  parts  of  the  west  and 
south,  and  as  the  cases  studied  have  been 
chiefly  city  families,  a  reduction  would 
have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  country,  where  the  wage- 
earner  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
lessen  his  household  expenses  by  keeping 
chickens,  raising  vegetables,  etc. 

DifHcult  as  it  may  be  to  prepare  an 
estimate  that  would  apply  equally  to  all 
localities,  it  is  quite  generally  admitted 
that  the  minimum  standard  suggested  by 
Dr  Devine  and  Mr  Mitchell,  or  $600  a 
year,  ia  about   as  small  a  sum  as  any 
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American  family  could  be  expected  to 
spend  in  securing  the  essentials  of  life,  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  that  must 
be  met  if  one  has  any  hope  of  maintaining 
a  normal  standard  of  living.  Let  any 
head  of  a  family  compare  these  figures 
with  his  own  household  expenses,  and  it 
will  require  no  expert  mathematician  to 
discover  that  the  man  who  earns  but  two 
dollars  for  each  working  day,  or  about 
$12  a  week,  has  little  chance  to  save 
money,  or  to  provide  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day,  when  the  entire  support  of  a 
family  of  five  persons — ^their  shelter,  food 
and  drink,  clothing,  light  and  fuel,  fur- 
niture and  furnishings,  car  fares,  medi- 
cal attendance  and  medicines,  insurance, 
recreation,  and  the  many  incidental  ex- 
penses— ^must  be  charged  against  this  in- 
come. 

Although  the  problem  of  living  de- 
cently cannot  be  solved  easily,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  one  must  delve  far 
deeper  into  the  private  lives  of  the  great 
mass  of  wage-earners  to  discover  what  a 
serious  matter  it  really  is  to  try  to  keep 
body  and  soul  toother  in  these  days 
of  high  prices.  Six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  is  little  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  family  of  five,  but,  un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  families  con- 
sist of  far  more  than  five  persons,  while 
individual  incomes  frequently  are  not 
only  much  less  than  $12  a  week,  but  are 
often  further  reduced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  due 
to  slack  work,  and  other  unavoidable 
causes. 

Yet  they  manage  to  live,  these  fam- 
ilies of  the  small  and  uncertain  wage- 
earner!  They  have  succeeded  in  securing 
nutritious  food,  in  clothing  themselves 
with  some  deg^ree  of  respectability,  and 
in  keeping  a  decent  roof  over  their 
heads.  The  achievement  of  this  result, 
however,  has  required  constant  industry 
and  good  management,  and,  when  ac- 
complished, has  been  at  the  cost  of  prac- 
tically the  entire  income.  What  they  will 
do,  now  that  prices  have  advanced  so 
materially,  is  a  question  that  even  the 
most  optimistic  are  unable  to  answer. 

Of  course,  the  conditions  existing  among 
small  wage-earners  are  similar  to  those 
in  other  grades  of  society,  in  one  respect 
at  least:  the  personal  ability  of  the  wife 
and  mother  counts  for  a  g^reat  deal  in 
determining  the  cost  of  living.  Thus,  if 
she  is  a  good  manager;  if  she  knows  how 
to  buy  the  provisions  that  she  requires, 
and  how  to  prepare  food  so  that  nothing 
may  be  wasted,  and  that  there  may  be 
ample  variety  as  well  as  a  sufficiency  in 


quantity,  the  family  will  live  mnch  better 
and  be  far  more  healthy  than  that  of 
the  incompetent  woman,  although  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  actual  living — ^the  food 
and  drink — may  be  practically  the  same. 

How  one  housewife  manages 

For  example,  I  know  of  one  family  of 
seven  persons — ^man,  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, all  too  young  to  work — who  are 
living  rationally  upon  much  less  than  the 
$600  standard.  The  man  is  a  laborer, 
and  never  earns  more  than  $2  a  day,  even 
"when  he  has  the  work."  They  pay  $14 
a  month  for  rent,  and  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet  is  due  entirely  to  the 
wife,  who  takes  great  pride  in  her  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  household  af- 
fairs. Thus,  for  breakfast,  she  serves 
either  oatmeal  or  cornmeal  mush,  bat 
usually  the  latter,  for  she  has  found  thaty 
while  the  cost  is  about  the  same,  the 
cornmeal  goes  twice  as  far.  She  pur- 
chases the  pure  cornmeal,  and  cooks  it 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  children  eat  it 
with  milk,  but  unsweetened.  The  i^K^ter 
is  heated  to  the  point  where  it  boils  fu- 
riously. Then  the  cornmeal  is  added,  not 
all  at  once,  but  little  by  little,  or  abodt 
two  tablespoons  at  a  time.  As  the  meal 
is  added,  the  water  is  stirred  rapidly,  so 
that  the  meal  may  be  thoroughly  scalded 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  water  is  kept 
boiling,  and  the  meal  is  mixed  in  tlus 
way,  the  mush  can  be  cooked  sufficiently 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
to  stay  by  one  better  than  ordinary  corn- 
meal mush.  That  is  the  reason  why  she 
recommends  it. 

She  buys  her  coffee  unground,  be- 
cause it  lasts  longer,  but  the  husband  is 
the  only  one  who  drinks  it.  The  chil- 
dren prefer  tea.  For  supper  the  children 
have  rice,  or  bread  broken  into  hot  milk, 
to  which  she  adds  half  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar  to  the  quart.  She  also  gives  them 
rhubarb,  when  it  is  in  market,  and  some- 
times dried  fruits.  She  has  found  that 
the  rhubarb  requires  much  less  sugar  if 
she  cooks  an  orange  with  it.  To  do  this, 
she  merely  pares  off  the  yellow  part  of 
the  rind  and  cooks  the  orange  whole.    ' 

She  serves  soup  every  day,  and  has 
found  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ehuck 
beef  will  make  six  or  seven  quarts  of 
very  rich  soup.  She  always  adds  two 
tablespoons  of  rice,  barley,  or  noodles, 
and  flavors  it  with  some  vegetables — car- 
rots, onions,  etc — which  she  keeps  tied  ia 
a  muslin  bag  for  that  purpose.  In  tins 
way  she  reduces  the  cost  of  seasoning'. 
In  the  winter,  or  when  it  is  so  cold  that 
it  will  keep,  she  makes  an  eleven-pound 
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eross-rib  last  for  six  days.  She  buys 
it  on  Saturday,  and  cuts  off  the  steak  for 
dinner;  has  a  hot  roast  on  Sunday,  and 
the  cold  meat  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday 
she  uses  it  in  making  the  soup;  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  remains  of  the  soup  and  the 
soup  meat  are  made  into  a  stew,  and  the 
odds  and  ends  are  minced  and  ''fixed  up 
in  some  tasty  way"  for  dinner  on  Thurs- 
day. She  serves  potatoes  every  day,  ex- 
cept when  she  has  macaroni,  and  fresh 
vegetables  whenever  she  can  "buy  them 
eheap  from  the  pushcarts."  She  uses 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but  always 
buys  "bulk"  milk,  and  sterilizes  it  herself 
by  boiling  it. 

Less  than  three  dollars  a  week 

Another  woman,  the  wife  of  a  bottler, 
has  but  seven  dollars  a  week  to  spend 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  entire  family, 
which  consists,  besides  herself,  of  the 
husband  and  four  small  children.  To 
obtain  anything  like  satisfactory  results, 
would,  of  course,  be  about  equal  to  the 
performance  of  a  miracle,  so  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  all  the  members  of  this 
family  should  display  evidence  of  insuf- 
ficient nourishment.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  she  provides  for  them  as  well 
as  she  does  proves  that  she  must  be  a 
good  manager,  for  the  matter  of  living 
becomes  a  pretty  difficult  problem  when 
one  has  less  than  $30  a  month  with 
which  to  pay  $8.50  in  rent,  as  well  as 
procure  food,  clothing  and  other  essen- 
tials for  six  individuals. 

According  to  the  plan  that  she  has 
adopted,  oatmeal  and  weak  coffee,  with 
milk,  are  invariably  served  for  breakfast. 
The  husband  cannot  return  for  dinner, 
which  is  served  at  noon,  so  one  of  the 
children  carries  a  lunch  to  him.  This 
consists  of  two  cups  of  hot  tea  and  three 
fried  egg  sandwiches — two  eggs  shirred 
before  frying,  making  the  three  sand- 
wiches. Ordinarily  she  buys  19  eggs 
for  25  cents,  and  she  never  pays  more 
than  25  cents  a  dozen.  She  takes  the 
precaution  of  breaking  them  separately, 
and  seldom  finds  one  that  is  "too  stale 
to  use."  For  supper,  the  children  have 
either  rice  or  hominy  with  stewed  fruits, 
while  the  husband  eats  something  that 
has  been  warmed  over  from  dinner.  To 
prepare  this  midday  meal  is,  of  course, 
the  serious  problem,  but  this  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  usually  done:  On  Sun- 
day there  will  be  a  40  cent  pot-roast 
with  macaroni,  or  a  40  cent  California 
ham  with  cabbage,  and  enough  must  be 
saved  from  this  to  supply  Monday's  din- 
ner, with  the  addition  of  boiled  potatoes. 


Tuesday  and  Wednesday's  dinner  consists 
of  either  pea  or  bean  soup,  a  pint  of 
the  dried  vegetables  supplying  enough 
soup  to  last  through  the  two  days.  If 
pea  soup  is  made,  carrots  are  sometimes 
added.  Ten  cents  worth  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, with  five  cents  worth  of  potatoes, 
and  a  six-cent  can  of  tomatoes,  furnishes 
the  stew  on  Thursday;  Friday's  dinner 
consists  of  fish  with  fried  commeal,  while 
on  Saturday  there  is  generally  a  treat 
for  the  family,  this  being  two  or  three 
thin  pieces  of  fried  round  steak. 

The  weekly  expenditure  for  food  in  this 
household  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $3,  not 
an  exorbitant  sum  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  six  mouths  to  be  fed,  but 
there  are  many  families  that  live  far  less 
rationally  upon  an  expenditure  that  is 
twice  as  great. 

One  example  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  of  a  widow  who  provides  the  home 
for  six  children,  three  of  whom  work  and 
earn,  together,  from  $15  to  $20  weekly. 
The  expenditure  for  food  in  this  house- 
hold ranges  from  $6  to  $7  a  week,  yet 
this  is  what  they  eat:  Meat  about  twice 
a  week,  and  then  those  cuts,  like  chops, 
cutlets,  etc,  that,  while  the  most  expen- 
sive, are  by  no  means  correspondingly 
nutritious.  When  there  is  no  meat  the 
hearty  meal  consists  of  bread,  and  one 
vegetable — fried  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans 
or  tomatoes.  For  breakfast,  there  is 
nothing  but  bread  and  tea,  with  one  egg 
for  each  of  the  three  wage-earners,  while 
for  luncheon,  there  is  bread  and  tea, 
but  no  eggs.  Soups,  stews,  cereals,  mac- 
aroni, dried  vegetables,  and  cheese  dishes 
are  never  prepared,  a  regime  that  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  the  general 
poor  health  of  the  family. 

French  and  Italians  manage  better 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  any- 
thing but  an  exceptional  case,  for  many 
of  the  most  serious  woes,  and  certainly 
nearly  all  of  the  ills  from  which  the  or- 
dinary laborer's  family  have  suffered,  have 
been  due  to  slipshod  methods  of  manage- 
ment, or  to  ignorance  concerning  the  nu- 
tritious value  or  the  proper  preparation 
of  foods.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
money  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  the  family  is  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
much  of  this  money  is  so  unwisely  ex- 
pended as  to  be  practically  wasted.  The 
marked  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Italian  and  French  fam- 
ilies, for  they  live  better,  and  at  the  same, 
or  even  a  smaller,  cost  than  their  neigh- 
bors of  other  nationalities. 
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This,  however,  is  but  another  illustra- 
tion in  proof  of  the  theoiy  that  it  is 
ignorance  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
many  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor,  for 
the  French  and  Italian  women  invariably 
know  what  qualities  of  meats  and  provi- 
sions to  buy,  and  in  what  quantities  it  is 
best  to  purchase  them.  Moreover,  having 
procured  their  materials,  they  understand 
how  to  prepare  these  foods  for  the  table. 
The  Italians,  naturally,  eat  a  great  deal 
of  macaroni,  or  spaghetti,  and  rice,  but 
the  women  of  both  nationalities  have  mas- 
tered the  art  of  soup  making  so  thor- 
oughly that  they  succeed  in  producing  the 
most  delicious  and  nutritious  soups  at 
practically  little  cost.  As  cheese  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  of  viands  when 
properly  cooked,  their  acquaintance  with 
cheese  dishes  helps  them  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  their  fare,  while  their  ability 
in  making  inexpensive  sauces  of  different 
flavors  enables  them  to  serve  the  same 
meats  under  such  perfect  disguises  that 
the  palate  is  never  tempted  to  rebel. 

Given  something  that  is  to  be  fried, 
and  the  ordinary  laboring  man's  wife 
will  turn  out  a  dish  of  greasy,  indigest- 
ible food  that  would  be  positively  inju- 
rious if  eaten.  Give  the  same  material 
to  the  Italian  or  French  housewife,  how- 
ever, and  she  will  prepare  it  so  delicately 
that,  while  fried,  it  could  be  eaten  with 
delight,  and  digested  as  easily  as  though 
it  had  been  cooked  in  the  oven  instead 
of  in  the  frying  pan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  women  of 
the  foreign  colonies  display  an  entirely 
different  and  far  more  perfect  concep- 
tion of  the  part  which  a  normal  diet  is 
supposed  to  play  in  life.  Thus,  the  wife 
of  the  ordinary  laborer  supplies  the  fam- 
ily with  food  at  more  or  less  regular  in- 
tervals, not  so  much  because  they  find 
pleasure  in  eating,  as  for  the  reason  that 
such  food  is  necessary  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  alive.  Such  women 
boast  that  they  never  worry  about  "the 
bit"  that  the  family  has  to  eat,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  rare  for  them  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  upon  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  family  are  in  such 
poor  health  that  they  have  lost  their 
appetite.  These  are  the  mothers  who 
spread  molasses  upon  the  bread  that  their 
children  eat,  that  their  demand  for  food 
may  more  quickly  be  satisfied,  starving 
their  little  ones  without  their  knowledge 
and  spoiling  their  stomachs  for  the  re- 
ception of  nutritious  foods. 

Such  women  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
foreign  colonies,  however,  for  there  peo- 
ple eat,  not  only  because  they  must  eat  to 


live,  but  for  the  reason  that  eating  brings 
them  pleasure.  They  do  not  spoil  th&r 
children's  appetites  with  cheap,  and  prob- 
ably injurious  sweets.  They  do  not  send 
them  to  school  with  no  other  breakfast 
than  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  a  "mug" 
of  over-brewed  tea,  and,  as  the  result, 
the  little  ones  who  come  from  the  homes 
of  French  or  Italian  parents  are  usually 
far  stronger,  healthier,  and  of  more  ro- 
bust appearance  than  their  so-called 
American  schoolmates. 

Tragic  consequences  of  costly  food 

According  to  the  reports  of  both  school 
and  social  workers,  the  number  of  de- 
fective children  in  the  public  schools 
today  is  not  only  larger  than  ever,  but 
is  constantly  increasing.  Moreover,  a 
comparison  between  these  figures  and  the 
course  of  retail  prices  of  food  proves 
pretty  conclusively  that  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  defective  children  dates 
from  about  the  time  that  the  prices  of 
necessities  commenced  to  advance.  In 
other  words,  in  their  efforts  to  meet  tHe 
increased  cost  of  living,  the  families  of 
the  small  wage-earner  have  been  eoni- 
pelled  to  reduce  the  expenditure  for  es- 
sentials so  far  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard that  the  deleterious  effect  of  their 
economy  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
the  strength  and  intelligence  of  their 
children.  We  may  not  notice  this  effect 
so  much  now,  but  these  deficiencies  will 
be  shown  plainly  enough  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  there  will  be  a  pretty  big 
price  for  society  to  pay  because  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  housed,  warmed,  clothed, 
and  fed  below  the  standard. 

Yet,  so  far  as  these  families  are  con- 
cerned, conditions  are  not  improving. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  steadily  be- 
coming more  hopeless,  for  it  is  now  al- 
most impossible  to  place  one's  finger  upon 
a  single  item  of  necessity  to  them  for 
which  the  price  has  not  only  already  ad- 
vanced, but  is  still  going  higher.  Ask 
these  women  what  they  expect  to  do,  and 
they  only  throw  up  their  hands  appeal- 
ingly.  But  a  small  proportion  of  them 
have  been  able  to  save  any  money  beyond 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  some  small 
insurance  policies.  In  one  exceptional 
case  Ji  woman  has  saved  $28  in  three 
years — not  much  to  protect  a  family  from 
the  fangs  of  the  wolf  of  want  if  sickness 
or  death  should  remove  the  bead  of  the 
house,  the  prop  upon  which  everything 
now  depends. 

Small  as  this  sum  may  be,  however^  it 
at  least  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
desire  to  save,  and  this  is  a  desire  that. 
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in  the  future,  will  have  to  be  suppressed. 
The  insurance  premiums  will  still  be  met, 
of  course,  for  this  is  the  money  that  is 
to  bury  them  decently — the  one  ambition 
that  even  poverty  has  been  unable  to 
extinguish — ^but  beyond  this  all  is  chaos. 
Although  only  the  most  intelligent  women 
are  questioned,  they  can  offer  no  solution 
to  this  problem.  Even  the  best  man- 
agers^ cannot  imagine  how  the  new  bur- 
dens are  to  be  borne. 

"Well,",  as  one  woman  said,  helplessly, 
^I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  eat  less  meat, 
although  I  can^t  see  how  we. can  get  along 
upon  much  less.  I  allow  fifty  cents  for 
meat :  oh  Sunday^,  atid  twenty  cents  on 
week  days.  For  vegetables,  other  than 
ppfatofis^-X  spend  five  or  six  cents  a  day. 
Ou#^liireakfasts:  are  .  veiy  light,  consist- 
ing-: of  l%eadattd.  coffee,  for  we  have  ce- 
reUffqohiyi.ini  the  winter.     Our  lunch  is 


also  very  light— just  bread  and  tea,  with 
a  little  stewed  fruit.  So  we  have  but 
one  hearty  meal,  when  we  have  meat  and 
vegetables.  As  I  can't  afford  to  pay  any 
more  for  our  food,  I  suppose  that  I  shaU 
have  to  accept  smaller  quantities  for  my 
money.     Still,  I  guess  we  wot^'t  starve  f' 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  burden 
of  higher  prices  is  to  be  borne.  Savings 
will  cease,  and  people  will  try  to  get 
along  with  smaller  quantities.  There  -mil 
be  less  food,  less  fuel,  less  recreation,  and 
less  clothing,  if  possible,  and,  by  such 
economies,  they  will  undoubtedly  meet  the 
emergency,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
the  cost  of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral    strength    of    future    generations. 

The  methods  of  families  of  somewhat 
larger  means  will  be  described  in  a  second 
article,  next  month. 
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Charley,  the  Charm  Man 


By  Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr 


DOZEN  sheep,  nibbling 
tender,  spring  grass  by 
the  roadside,  ap- 
proached my  resting 
place.  An  undisturbed 
hour  had  passed  with 
only  thie  birds  for  com- 
pany; as  they  flew  from  branch  to  brancdi, 
waves  of  perfume  were  dislodged  from 
the  white  and  pink  hawthorn  blossoms, 
and  floated  around  me  in  tantalizing 
puffs.  If  the  perfume  could  only  be  bot- 
tled and  sent  home  to  America,  what  an 
idea  it  would  give  of  this  spring  day  in 
Ireland ! 

The  patter  of  small  hoofs  interrupted 
thoughts  of  home  as  a  sturdy  young 
figure,  astride  a  gray  donkey,  came  dash- 
ing after  the  sheep.  The  rider  was  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen  years;  her  arms 
were  filled  with  the  Mayflowers  which 
fringe  the  hedges,  and  ^he  proved,  on  com- 
ing nearer,  to  be  the  same  fresh-cheeked, 
blue-eyed  girl  who  ran  beside  my  horse 
yesterday  proffering  a  sixpence. 
''What  is  that  for?"  I  had  asked. 
"Sure  'tis  change  f  a  shilling,''  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

"Tut-tut,"  said  I,  "so  many  shillings 
have  left  my  purse  the  past  week,  I  shall 
have  to  sail  for  home^— ^' 


"Ah,  we  can't  part  wid  yer  darlin' 
face,"  she  interrupted;  and  as  no  on^  had 
ever  before  conmiented  so  favorsJbly  on 
my  appearance,  another  shilling  had 
passed  to  the  merry-faced  chamier. 

"Hello,  my  yoiing  banker,"  I  now.  ex- 
claimed. "I  have  not  seen  a  donkey  go 
so  fast  since  I  have  been  here.  How  do 
you  do  itf" 

"  'Tis  aisy,  yer  honor,"  she  answered, 
as  she  dismounted.  "I  jist  stick/a  pin  in 
Owld  Betty,  an'  she  goes  nimble-like." 

"Just  stick  a  pin,  indeed !  How  would 
you  like,  pins  and  thorns  stuQk  in  your 
skin?"  I  asked  with  some  indignation,  for 
now  that  Old  Betty  was  in  repose  she 
looked  as  forlorn  as  a  gray  day  in  No- 
vember. 

"Sure,  sor,  she  don't  mind  it.  I  does 
it  quick  an'  gintle,  an'  'tis  wan  kickout 
behint  she  do  be  giving." 

"No  more  shillings  for  you  if  that  is 
the  way  you  treat  Old  Betty,"  I  answered 
as  sternly  as  possible. 

"  'Twas  th'  thirnid  I  wanted— f  Char- 
ley," she  said,  hiding  all  but  her  spark- 
ling eyes  in   the  mass   of  wild  flowers. 

"For  Charley?" 

"Yis,  sor,  Charley  th'  charm  man:  him 
wi'  th'  cord'oys  an'  brass  buttons  as  lives 
beyant  in  th'  little  black  house." 
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'1  ao  not  remember  seeing  him.  What 
does  he  look  likef  I  inquired. 

^He's  a  stump  of  a  man^uiot  as  tail's 
me — long  brown  an'  gray  hair  an'  eyes 
like  coals.  He's  out  mostly  th'  nights, 
along  th'  fairies." 

"Ah!"  I  exclaimed,  "now  I  have  it; 
Charley  walks  at  night  with  the  fairies, 
does  he?" 

"He  does,  sor.  I  niwer  seen  thim,  but 
me  big  mother's  heered  thim  makin'  music 
in  th'  meadow  close  t'  Finnegans.  I  run 
fast  th'  night,  'tis  so  darruk  an'  lone- 
some," she  concluded,  looking  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  spoke,  as  if  expecting  to 
see  one  of  them. 

"Charley  is  not  afraid  of  them,  I 
judge?" 

"No,  sor,  but  they  make  him  an  awful 
temper  a  night  ago.  I'd  been  t'  th'  loose- 
box—" 

"The  what?"  I  interrupted. 

"Th'  loose-box.  'Tis  a  shelter  f  th' 
coos  in  th'  field,  an'  whin  I  was  fixin'  th' 
bars  at  th'  gate,  Charley  come  'long  th' 
road  talkin'.  He  was  awful,  an'  he  says, 
*A  cryin'  child  an'  a  scoldin'  wife  an'  a 
hungry  dog  an'  a  whinin'  cat  beats 
Beanaher,  an'  Beanaher  beats  th'  devil,' 
and  he  pounded  th'  road  with  his  stick 
somethin'  awful!" 

"Evidently  he  has  troubles  of  his  own," 
I  said,  "but  you,  what  possible  charm  can 
he  work  for  you?" 

"Me  father  said  I'd  the  heart  fayvur, 
an'  'tis  Charley  can  cure  it,  though  Lally 
says  he's  no  good — an'  'twas  th'  thirrud 

time." 

"So   we   have   charms    and   fairies   at 

work  here?" 

"Yis,  sor,  an'  Charley  comes  by  thim,  f 
he  larned  thim  from  his  father.  Sure, 
his  father  was  a  hunnard  an'  sivinteen 
whin  he  died,  an'  he's  used  th'  charms 
all  his  life." 

"And  they  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son?" 

"They  have  thin,  sor,  an'  Charley  minds 
how  his  grandada  cured  th'  masther  o' 
Ballanoo  whin  the  doctors  had  drained 
th'  blood  out  o'  him  an'  th'  coffin  had 
been  ordered.     Yer  sh'd  hear  him  tell  it." 

"Before  I  go  away  you  must  take  me 
to  call  on  Charley,  but  perhaps  you  know 
the  story  and  can  repeat  it  to  me  now?" 

"'Dade  I  can,  th'  county  knows  it;  'tis 
not  forgot  'though  the  masther's  long 
dead.  He'd  been  bled  an'  bled  'til  there 
was  scarce  a  drop  o'  blood  in  th'  body, 
so  tells  Charley,  an'  thin  some  wan  sint 
f  grandada,  an'  he  tuck  his  bottle  of 
dandelion  wather  an'  made  th'  masther 
drink  two  or  three  quarruts,  an'  bound 


th'  masther's  head  wi'  a  red  haneher,  so 
tight  th'  bones  cracked,  an'  thin  he  wint 
t'  slape---that  is,  th'  masther — an'  rode  th' 
hounds  come  th'  fortni't." 

"And  the  doctors,  I  suppose  they  were 
surprised  at  his  cure?" 

"They  were,  sor,  an'  Charley  pulls  frish 
dandelions  ivvery  marnin'  an'  breaks  an' 
strains  them  in  wather — like  his  gran- 
dada— and  seals  it  in  black  bottles  as 
Stan's  alone,  cork  an'  a'." 

"And  Lally,  who  says  he  is  no  good, 
who  is  he?" 

"He's  nixt  to  JinMny,  sor,  we're  sivin: 
there's  Jimmy  an'  Lally  an'  Mary  an' 
Bridgy  an'  5osy  an'  th'  baby  an'  me," 
came  the  soft,  rhythmical  reply. 

"And  Lally  has  no  faith  in  Charley?" 
I  persisted  in  asking. 

"No,  sor,"  she  replied,  stooping  to  re- 
place some  flowers  which  had  slipped 
from  her  grasp.  "An'  he  did  be  afther 
sayin'  t'  take  Owld  Betty  t'  Charley— 
that  she'd  th'  heart  fayvur — an'  me  father 
was  awful  mad  an'  give  Lally  sich  a 
lickin'." 

"Poor  Lally !"  said  I  aloud,  while  think- 
ing the  punishment  might  have  been  just 
compensation  for  the  quick  and  gentle 
pin.  "But,"  I  continued,  "your  heart 
cannot  be  out  of  order;  what  makes  you 
think  it  is?" 

"Pains  in  me  chist  th'  while,  but  Pm 
awful  scared  o'  Charley.  Him  sittin' 
alone  in  th'  room  wi'  th'  chickens  an' 
ducks,  only  a  bit  o'  fire  in  th'  pot  lightin' 
his  eyes,  an'  a  red  haneher  roun'  his 
throat.  An'  he  shakes  his  hair  awful 
whin  he  do  be  praying." 

"He  prays — he  cures  the  sick  with 
prayers?"   I   asked   in   astonishment. 

"Yis,  sor.  So'n's  yer  towld  him  th' 
matter  wid  yer,  down  he  goes  on  his  knees 
and  blesses  himself  in  Irish,  this  way. 
*Nim  th'  na,  guse  na  ve,  guse  na  spreed, 
neve,  amen,'"  she  repeated  softly,  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  as  she  repeated 
the  Irish  words  for  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,"  etc.  "An'  thin  he  prays  an' 
prays,  an'  Father  Tim  towld  him  th' 
prayers;  an',  says  Father  Tim,  *I  see  it's 
a  heavenly  cure  yer  makin'.'  But  the 
eg^  is  worrust!" 

"Eggs!"  I  gasped.  "What  does  he  do 
with  eggs?" 

"'Tis  this  way,  sor,  if  yer've  a  mind 
t'  hear?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  said  I,  preparing 
to  relight  my  pipe,  which  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  draw  as  it  usually  did. 

"Yer  go  t'  him  three  times— three  timeB 
an'  a  shilling  a  time,"  with  great  impreM- 
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ivenesB;  ''an'  he  takes  a  bit  o'  thread  in 
three  parte  an'  makes  knote  in't,  an'  thin 
he  winds  it  ronn'  an'  ronn'  a  spool,  or 
lays  it  on  a  bit  o'  ribbon,  f  yer  t'  take 
home;  thin  he  sits  fire  t'  tow  in  a  glass  an' 
howlds  it  'gainst  yer  chist,  an'  whatsom- 
ever  he  prays,  it  niver  bams  yer." 

''Most  remarkable  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yis,  sor;  an'  thin  he  tells  yer  t'  ate  a 
raw  eggf  shill  an'  a',  iyvery  day  f  nine 
days,  an'  thin  come  ag'in." 

"Good  Lord!"  escaped  my  lips,  and  I 
clasped  my  hands  in  front  of  me  and 
adk^,  "Rather  heroic  treatment,  eht" 

"Sort" 

"I  mean  hard  medicine  t" 

"I  dunno,  sor,  it  nearly  always 
wormks.  Yer  not  sick?"  looking  intently 
at  my  clasped  hands. 

"I  hope  not;  do  I  look  so?" 

"Yer  might  be  afther  havin'  sympathy 
cramps,  sor,  like  Lally,  sor.  He's  sure 
t'  have  thim  whin  I  talks  o'  Charley." 

"Perhaps,  then,  I  have,"  said  I,  trying 
to  be  agreeable ;  "but  they  are  in  my  mind 
rather  than  in  my  body.  Please  tell 
me  more  about  this  egg  cure,"  I  added, 
prepared  for  almost  anything. 

"Twinty-sivin  eggs  Jimmy  took  in  his 
cure,  an'  th'  knote  untied  as  th'  pain  in 
his  chist  went." 

"Wonderful !"  said  I.  "And  think  of  it, 
twenty-seven  eggs,  shells  and  all — ^why, 
they  would  cost  about  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  at  home." 

"That's  awful  dear,  sor;  we  gets  half 
a  quarther  f  a  shillin',  or  fifteen  eggs." 

"Fifteen  eggs  make  half  a  quarter, 
how's  that?" 

"A  hunnard  an'  twinty  eggs  is  sold  f 
a  hunnard,  yer  see,  sor,  an'  thirty  eggs 
th'  quarther,  or  two  shillings  worth,  an' 
half  a  quarther's  fifteen  eggs  f  a  shillin'." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see.  And  you  say  this  egg 
cure  nearly  always  works?" 

"Yis,  sor.  I'm  takin'  flowers  t'  Katie 
Finnegan;  she'd  been  eighteen  months 
come  St  John's  day.  She  died  yister- 
marnin',  an'  th'  funeral's  to  be  at  two  th' 
afternoon.  Babies  is  kept  but  two  days — 
yer'll  be  afther  goin',  sor?" 

"No  funerals  this  glorious  spring  day 
for  me,"  I  replied.  "And  besides,  I  did 
not  know  that  a  baby  had  died." 

"Ah,  yer  will  go,  yer  honor,  sure  now, 
yer  will  go,"  she  said  in  a  pleading  tone. 
"'Twill  plaze  thim,  yer  honor,  an'  she 
looks  swate  in  th'  cradle,  all  in  white  an' 
th'  childer  be  there  singin'  an'  wearin' 
Mayflowers;  'tis  a  beautiful  sight." 

"Don't  they  have  a  wake?" 

"No,  sor,  f  babies  there's  been  no 
wakes  roun'  here  a  couple  o'  years.    Oh, 


they  was  awful!  Th'  b'ys  danein'  and 
sparkin'  th'  girmls  th'  whole  night,  an' 
a  turf  fight  troan  in." 

"You  don't  mean  that  they  actually 
danced  and  made  merry?" 

"They  did !  I  jist  loav  th'  stips— t'  feel 
yerself  movin',"  twirling  lightly  around 
as  she  spoke.  "An'  Denny  'Brine  got 
a  crack  o'  th'  nose  from  a  bit  o'  turf 
troan  pleasant-like — it  bled  awful." 

"But  I'm  a  stranger  here,"  I  objected. 
"Few  know  me." 

"Sure,  yer  welcome  th'  entire  county, 
an'  Lally  says  yer  ride  well." 

"Perhaps,  then,"  I  hesitatingly  replied, 
"I  will  go;  that  is,  after  finishing  this 
luncheon  I  have  brought  to  eat  under  the 
trees,  and  if  you  are  to  be  there  to  show 
me  how  to  act.  Won't  you  share  my 
lunch  with  me?" 

"Thanker,  yer  honor,  no.  Yis,  111  be 
afther  goin',  but  firrust  I've  t'  turn  in 
th'  shdpe  and  dress  Rosy  an'  Bridgy  at 
th'  school.  If  they'd  their  white  dresses 
th'  marnin'  they'd  be  brown's  Charley's 
cord'oys  'fore  th'  precission  be  formed." 

"How  do  I  get  to  the  house?"  I  asked, 
as  she  turned  away  to  remount  Old  Betty. 

"The  childer  gather  below  at  th'  cross 
roads — stan'  still,  Betty,  stan'  still,  I  say, 
bad  scran  t'  yer.  Yer'll  be  afther  fol- 
lowin'  thim,  an'  I'll  find  a  place  on  th' 
ditcJh  at  th'  grave  f  yer,"  she  answered, 
as  she  and  Old  Betty  moved  slowly  and 
sedately  away. 

Eggs,  pins,  babies  and  dancing  don- 
keys became  inextricably  mingled  in  my 
brain  as  I  dozed  on  the  grass  until,  at 
length,  the  strain  of  a  hymn  commenced 
to  blend  with  the  notes  of  the  birds, 
who  were  enjoying  the  crumbs  of  my  late 
repast,  and  then  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  children  must  be  gathering  at  the 
cross  roads  a  short  distance  away. 

Shaking  myself  into  presentable  ap- 
pearance, I  walked  toward  the  group  I 
now  saw  had  collected  beneath  the  trees. 
There  must  have  been  sixty  little  boys  and 
girls,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  eight 
years,  from  the  three  parish  schools,  and 
they  were  rehearsing  a  hymn : 

"I  have  a  loving  Saviour, 
And  he  is  good  and  mild. 
He  loves  me  very  dearly 
For  I'm  his  little  child. 

He  lives  above  in  heaven 
While  I  am  here  below. 

And  when  he  calls  me  to  him 
Then  gladly  I  must  go." 

While  the  girls  wore  white  bows  on 
their  hair,  both  boys  and  girls  wore  white 
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skirts,  beneath  which  were  many  bare  f  eet, 
and  I  fancied  that  some  of  the  boys  looked 
a  little  sheepish  to  be  thus  similarly 
dressed.  However,  on  the  whole,  they 
appeared  as  bright  and  happy  as  the 
Mayflower  sashes  crossing  their  left 
shoulders,  to  be  fastened  with  a  bow  of 
white  ribbon  below  the  right  arms. 

When  the  children  began  to  march, 
two  and  two  abreast,  I  joined  the  teachers 
and  adults  who  followed  in  the  rear  and 
who  gave  me  courteous  recognition.  In 
all  the  thatched,  white  painted  cottages 
we  passed,  on  the  way  to  the  home  of 
little  Katie,  the  window  curtains  were 
drawn  down  in  token  of  respect. 

Her  cottage  nestled  among  trees,  just 
back  from  the  road,  and  one  large  apple 
tree,  at  the  side  of  the  house,  looked  like 
a  huge  pink  and  white  bouquet  placed 
there  for  the  occasion.  Ivy  and  rose  vines 
arched  the  doorway,  and  off  to  the  right, 
lay  a  real,  emerald  meadow  dotted  with 
daisies,  blue-bells,  cowslips  and  other 
spring  flowers.  Just  the  spot  for  the 
midnight  dances  and  music  of  the  fairies. 

My  young  friend  had  just  come  to 
where  I  was  standing,  when  a  sound  of 
moving  feet,  at  the  doorway,  caused  all 
faces  to  turn  in  that  direction. 

"There's  Rosy  an'  Bridgy,  th'  firrust 
two  carryin'  th'  bier,"  she  whispered,  as 
six  children  emerged  through  the  doorway 
supporting  a  wooden  bier,  twined  with 
white  flowers  and  green  vines,  on  which 
rested  a  small  white  coffin. 

"Don't  they  look  nice,  an'  their  sashes 
made  o'  th'  sivin  sister's?"  Then,  seeing 
a  questioning  look  in  my  eyes,  she  added, 
"'Tis  the  name  of  th'  roses.  They  come 
in  clumps,  wan  big  an'  six  little  wans 
'roun'  it.  They  be  pink  an'  white,  an' 
we've  th'  finest  vines,  on  th'  loose  box,  in 
th'  county." 

"They  look  like  the  roses  themselves," 
I  replied;  "but  where  is  the  cradle?" 

"Th'  cradle  f  Sure,  sor,  'twas  laid  out 
in  th'  cradle,  but  a  coffin  costs  only  two 
shillin',  an'  Katie's  fre'n's  covered  th' 
boords  wi'  white  silk.    'Twas  little  enough 

to  do." 

Then  we  followed  the  procession  as  it 
moved  almost  in  silence  through  one  of 
nature's  most  beautiful  aisles.  There  were 
hedges  of  box,  hawthorn  and  privet  on 
either  side  of  us;  now  and  then  flashes  of 
sunlight  touched  the  hair  and  faces  of 
the  children ;  a  choir  of  birds  sang  sweetly ; 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  fllled  the  air  with 
incense  and  the  arched,  green  boughs 
above  us  waved  a  continual  benediction 
as  we  passed. 

One    would    naturally    suppose    that 


Charley,  from  his  professional  position 
in  the  community,  would  have  been  in 
evidence;  but  neither  he,  his  "cord'oys," 
nor  his  "red  hancher"  were  anywhere  to 
be  seen. 

"Where  is  Charley  f"  I  asked,  when  we 
older  ones  stood  on  the  ditch  or  long 
mound  of  earth  m  the  cemetery. 

"Sure,  he's  in  his  lump  of  a  cabin  wi' 
th'  chickens,"  she  replied,  and  then  I  re- 
membered that  he  was  said  to  walk 
abroad  at  night  with  the  fairies. 

No  group  of  fairies  ever  presented  a 
cheerier  picture  than  the  little  boys  and 
girls  standing  in  front  of  us.  No  despair 
clouded  the  faces  of  the  children  now 
gathered  around  the  grave,  and,  in  fact, 
there  had  been  no  outbursts  of  grief  at 
any  time;  even  when  men  lowered  from 
sight  the  tiny  burden  so  tenderly  borne 
hither,  the  behavior  of  the  children  and 
that  of  their  elders  was  in  harmony  with 
the  peaceful,  natural  surroundings. 

The  priest,  in  black  cassock  and  holding 
a  spade  in  one  hand,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  until  the  flnal  prayers  had 
been  recited,  and  then  he  deposited  the 
first  spadeful  of  clay.  When  the  grave  had 
been  filled,  the  children,  who  completely  en- 
circled it,  removed  their  sashes  of  flowers, 
and,  as  they  covered  the  mound  with  them, 
their  childish  voices  rose  once  more  in 
cheerful  melody: 

"He  made  the  seas  and  mountains, 
The  sunshine  warm  and  bright, 
The  daisies  in  the  meadows 
And  the  stars  that  shine  by  night. 

He  made  my  tender  mother 

And  my  father  dear. 
And  he  gave  me  to  their  keeping 

To  guide  me  while  I'm  here. 

So  I  will  love  my  Saviour, 

Who  is  so  good  to  me. 
And  I'll  live  with  him  in  heaven 

Through   all   eternity." 

Among  the  many  processions  I  had 
seen — pomp  of  state,  blare  of  music,  and 
shouts  of  the  people  acclaiming  victory — 
■none  excelled  this  quiet,  rural  tribute' 
of  love  and  faith  in  a  victory  oyer  the 
great  adversary.  My  eyes  were  dim  and 
my  voice  unexpectedly  unsteady  as  I 
turned  away  from  the  scene. 

"See  here,"  said  I,  "you  bring  Lally 
over  tomorrow  morning,  and  we  three  "will 
go  to  Ballanoo;  it's  market  day,  and  "we 
may  be  able  to  see  Charley  there.  Here's 
two  shillings,  one  for  each  of  you,  to  bind 
the  bargain — will  you  be  sure  and  eomef^ 

"Yis,  sor." 


Success  with  Stencil  Work 


By  Alice  Wilson 


HE  stencil,  long  known 
to  decorative  art  in 
Japan,  Gennany  and 
England,  did  not  come 
into  use  in  thia  country 
until  the  arts  and  crafts 
introduced  it  about  three 
years  ago.  Today  it  is  CBtablished.  Its 
general  adaptability,  its  possibilities  of 
artistic  development,  its  ease  of  execution 
even  in  unslnlled  hands,  have  won  it  per- 
manent  place  as  a  method  of  decoration, 
not  only  in  the  professional  world,  but  in 
tbat  world  of  women  whose  aim  is  to 
make  theirs  "the  house  beautiful." 

Success  in  stenciling  depends,  first 
upon  the  design,  second  upon  the  color 
and  last  upon  the  execution.  The  de- 
sigu  may  be  geometrical,  naturalistic 
or  conventional,  preferably  geometrical 
or  conventional,  as  the  naturalistic  de- 
sign requires  shading  of  both  the  orna- 
ment and  background  and  is  not  happily 
developed  in  flat  colors.  In  a  geometrical 
or  conventional  stencil  design  the  back- 
ground may  form  a  part  of  the  pattern. 
An  easy  way  to  make  a  geometrical 
design  (Figure  192)  is  to  fold  a  slip  of 
paper  and  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
snip  circles,  triangles  and  squares  from 
tbe  folds.  This  art  of  "cutting  out  pic- 
tures" is  one  most  women  learned  in  their 
paper  doU  days,  and  for  tile-Hke  bord- 
ers for  curtains,  table  covers  and  run- 
ners, it  may  be  relied  upon  to  .produce 
very  effective  stencil  patterns. 


In  conventionalizing  a  natural  form 
preparatory  to  drawing  a  stencil  design, 
extra  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
essentials  of  the  natural,  and  to  eliminate 
only  accidentals,' otherwise  the  pattern  will 
be  loose  and  weak.  Figures  193  and  194 
illnstrate  the  contrast  between  a  strong 
and  a  weak  design.  Stencil  patterns  are 
best  drawn  upon  thin,  tough  paper  such 
as  bond,  which  will  withstand  tracing 
without  tearing  or  stretching. 

The  stencil  may  be  made  of  thin  sheet 
brass,  copper  or  zinc,  of  stencil  board 
or  heavy  manila  paper.  Metal  stencils 
are  expensive  as  regards  material,  tools 
for  cutting  and  time.  Cut  in  a  shop  where 
they  make  a  specialty  of  such  work,  a 
design  three  inches  by  four  inches  costs 
a  dollar.  Crafts  people  generally  use 
the  stencil  board  or  manila  paper,  pre- 
ferring, if  the  stencil  is  one  that  is  to  be 
used  mnch,  to  duplicate  it  several  times, 
rather  than  to  go  to  the  expense  and  the 
bother  of  cutting  one  out  of  raetal.  The 
usefulness  of  a  stencil  may  be  preserved 
if,  after  cutting,  it  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  thin  coat  of  varnisb  or  shel- 
lac, and,  when  not  in  use,  allowed  to  lie 
flat  upon  a  shelf  or  in  a  drawer. 

To  make  a  stencil,  cut  a  piece  of  sten- 
cil board  at  least  two  inches  larger  on 
all  sides  than  the  design.  This  margin 
is  to  facilitate  handling  and  to  avoid 
staining  the  hands  or  material.  If  the 
design  is  one  with  a  repeat,  allow  for 
the  repeat  as  often  as  you  wish,  but  it 
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ing.  Either  of 
these  processes 
may  be  applied  to 
tiia  stendl  board 
before    tbe    steneil 


1  cut,  but   1 


the 


will  be  found  easier  and  quiclier  to  lift 
and  transfer  the  steneil  than  to  cut  a 
very  long  pattern.  Lay  the  paper  with 
the  design  upon  the  stencil  board,  slip 
a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  between  it  and 
the  board  and  square  with  pins  driven  in 
with  a  hammer  or  thumb  tacks. 

Trace  the  lines  of  the  desijrn  with  a 
stylus.  R«move  tbe  paper  with  the  de- 
sign, and  the  carbon  paper,  and  fasten 
tbe  stencil  to  a  flat  surface  with  piiis  or 
tacks.  This  surface  should  not  be  a  good 
table  top,  as  the  knife  will  surely  scar 
it.     A  pine  board  is  the  beat  thing. 

Now,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  held 
firmly,  as  shown  in  Figure  195,  cut  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  design.  Have  an  oil 
or  whet  stone  bandy  and  keep  your  blade 
sharp  that  you  may  cut  a  clean,  even 
line.  A  metal-edged  rule  is  a  help  where 
straight  lines  are  to  be  cut,  and  straight 


slippery 

surface      increases 

the    possibility    of 

cutting  the  fingers, 

the  oiling  or  wai- 

iiig  is  generally  re- 

serveduntiltbelast. 

The    parafRn    may 

be  shaved  thin,  tha 

shavings     scattered 

over     the      stencil 

and    a   warm   iron 

run     lightly     over. 

id  oil  should   be  applied  with 

r  wad  of  cloth.     It  should  be 

nly  over  the  stencil  and  allowed 

til  the  pores  are  filled,  then 


.   rubbed   off  and  the  stencil 


The  lins 

spread  ei 
to  stand 
the  free 
allowed  to   dry. 

The  success  of  coloring  in  stenciling 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  kind 
of  color  used  as  the  manner  of  its  ap- 
plication and  combination.  Both  tapes- 
try dyes  and  oil  paints  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine, have  their  advocates.  Dyes  have 
Ihe  advantage  of  neither  stifEening  nor 
concealing  the  teatiire  of  the  material, 
and  are  therefore  best  for  velvet,  ooze 
leather  and  satin.  Linen,  crash,  denim, 
madras,  burlap,  canvas,  muslin  and  cheese- 
cloth may  be  stenciled  with  either  dyes 
or  paints.  Chiffon,  messaline,  pineapple 
tissue  and  similar,  filmy  stufEs  are  dain- 
steneiled  with  dyes  to  which  a  tiny 


md   curved   soiasors   will   be   needed    to     hit  of  gum  arable  has  been  added  to  keep 
'  '  "     the  colors  from  spreading. 

Wall  surfaces  may  be  stenciled  with 
fresco  paints,  or  ordinary  house  paiats 
which  have  been  reduced  with  turpentine. 


true  the  comers  and  correct  any  small 
mistakes  of  the  knife.     There  is  no  way 
of  correcting  a  flagrant  mistake,  save  by 
taking  a  new  piece  of  board  and  doing 
the  cutting  all  over 
again.     Absolute   fi- 
delity  of   outline    is 
the  law  of  the  sten- 
cil. 

The  stencil  should 
now  be  spread  with 
a  thin  coat  of  par- 
affin, run  over  it 
with  a  warm  iron 
(Figure  196),  or 
given  a  balh  of  lin- 
seed oil  to  render  II 
moisture  proof. 
This  is  also  to  prc- 
ven  t  the  colors 
blurring  when  i  t 
comes  to  the  paint- 
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Hoose  pamts  may 
be  nsed  also  for 
Bach  largo  tbiags 
as  rugs,  portiSres, 
couch  covers  and 
floor  cushions, 
which  conBistently 
are  made  of  heavy 
stuffs  requiriug 
heavy,  rather  tbaa 
dainty,  colorit^. 
B^iolar     stencil 
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brashes  are  short  and  flat. 
Tbey  may  be  bought  at  any 
artists'  supply  store,  the 
price  depending  upon  the 
nze.  Brushes  should  be  se- 
lected in  reference  to  the 
rize  of  the  spaces  in  the 
BtenciL  For  general  use  a 
No  6  and  a  No  8  will  do  the 
work.  These  brushes  cost 
15  cents  each.  A  few, 
Bmall,  roiind  brushes  will  be 
found  aseful  in  developing 
a  design  with  many  sntall 
spaces.  If  several  colors 
are  to  be  used  in  one  pat- 
tern it  will  save  time  and, 
maybe,  mistakes,  to  have  a 
brush  for  each  color.  If 
one  brash  is  made  to  do  all 
the  work,  it  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  after  using  in 
each  color,  in  a  bowl  of 
water  if  dye  is  the  color 
medium,  in  turpentine  if 
the  medium  is  oil  paint. 
As  some  material  is  more' 


difficult  to  stenril  tbaa 
others,  a  first  attempt  is 
well  made  npon  a  fabrio 
which  neither  resists  the 
brush  nor  makes  rapid  work 
necessary  to  avoid  blurring. 
Unbleached  linen  or  muslin 
is  good  for  first  work, 
^ving  prepared  the  sten- 
oil,  spread  a  sheet  of  blot- 
ting paper  upon  a  table  or 
other  fl^  surface,  pin  or 
tack  the  mnslin  smoothly  on 
top,  and  the  stencil  on  top 
of  the  muslin. 

A  conservative  beginner 
will  content  herself  with 
painting  her  first  stencil  in. 
one  color,  waiting  until  ex- 
perience has  assured  her  of 
success  before  she  attempts 
an  elaborate  color  scheme. 
Deep  blue  is  alwi^  a  good 


one-color  effect,  although  brown  or  otive 
gr^en  upon  the  unbleached  muslin  is  also 
pleasing. 

Dip  the  brush  into  the  color  and  press 
out  ail  the  moisture  possible  against  the 
aide  of  (.he  cup.  Draw  the  brush  quickly 
across  the  hand,  and  i£  it  leaves  a  mark, 
wipe  it  still  more  free  of  color  with  an 
old  rag.  Too  much  color  in  the  brush 
will  surely  cause  the  colors  to  spread  be- 
yond the  outlines  of  the  stencil. 

Grasp  the  bmsh-  firmly,  well  down 
toward  the  bristles  (Figure  197),  steady 
the    stencil    with    the    left    hand,     and 


the  fabric  by  rul>- 
hiiig  t  li  e  brush 
hank  and  forth  in 
ike  spaces  of  the 
stencil. 

AVhile  painting, 
hold  the  edges  of 
the  stencil  firmly 
at-^inst  the  fabric, 
as  loose  edges  per- 
mit the  color  to 
work  under  and 
G[K)il  the  outline. 
A  number  of  pins 
<h-ivon  through  the 
.sleiieil  where  it 
shows  a  dispositioQ 
to  lift  off  the  ma- 
terial, is  a  wise 
precaution  againrt 
both  blurring  and 
stained  fingers.  If,  on  lifting  the  sten- 
oil,  there  is  any  fresh  color  dining  to 
its  edges,  wipe  it  off  before  replacing  to 
continue  painting. 

When  the  painting  has  been  done  with 
the  dyes,  it  should  be  left  to  dry  and 
then  pressed.  Lay  several  thicknesses  of 
dampened  cloth  and  a  dry  cloth  over  the 
work  ■  and  press  with  a  hot  iron.  This 
will  fix  the  colors,  renderirg  them  perma- 
nent against  ordinary  wear  and  careful 
washing.  Paint  must  be  left  to  dry  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  press* 
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Stenciling,  done  either  with  dyes  or 
oil  paints,  most  be  treated  tenderly  in 
the  tub.  It  should  be  washed  quickly  in 
a  light  suds  made  of  good  soap,  rinsed, 
hong  to  dry  immediately  and  ironed  whUe 
still  damp.  But  there  are  so  many  ma^ 
terials  to  be  used  in  hous^old  decora- 
tion which  do  not  soil  easily  that  soap 
and  water  need  be  no  bugaboo  to  the 
woman  about  to  take  up  stenciling.  Bur- 
lap, canvas,  crash,  linen,  silk,  leather, 
denim  and  velveteen  are  to  be  had  in 
delightful  shades  of  tan,  old  blue,  red, 
brown  and  green,  and  are  materials  which 
respond  to  successful  color  treatment 
and  repay  work  spent  upon  them  by 
rendering  good  sei*vice  in  return.  The 
sash  curtain  shown  in  the  working  (Fig- 
ure 197)  is  made  of  unbleached  muslin, 
with  a  three-inch  hem  at  the  bottom  and 
a  two-inch  pole  casing  at  the  top.  The 
stencil  pattern,  which  is  two  inches  wide, 
is  painted  in  Delft  blue. 

The  canvas  pillow  (Pattern  No  198) 
illustrates  the  dignity  of  pure  conven- 
tionalization in  stencil  design.  In  it 
all  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  tu- 
lip, save  that  of  growth,  are  eliminated, 
and  the  pattern  is  made  purely  decora^ 
tive.  The  yellow  and  orange  of  the 
flower  and  the  olive  green  of  the  stems 
are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark  tan 
background.  The  pillow  measures  11 
by  ^  inches. 

With  the  introduction  of  mission  and 
craftsman   furniture    came    the    need   of 


table  covers,  stringers  and  hangings  of 
suitable  style.  Embroidery  and  drawn 
work  while  eminently  adapted  to  inahog- 
any,  and  birdseye  maple,  look  sadly  out 
of'  place  upon  fumed  or  weathered  oak. 
Accessories  for  this  heavier  furniture  are 
generally  made  of  coarse  crash,  monk's 
cloth,  or  canvas. 

A  stringer  (Pattern  No  199)  which 
was  designed 'for  a -side  table  in  a  dining 
room  with  craftsman  furniture  in  Egyp- 
.  tian  gray,  is  made  of  gray  tiussian  crash. 
This  crash  is  of  the  better  quality,  eigh- 
teen inches  wide  and  costing  twenty  cents 
the  yard.  The  ends  of  the  stringer  are 
henuned  by  hand  and  stenciled  .with  a 
rose  design.  The .  three  large,  rose?  are 
painted  a  deep  rose  pink,  the  •  leaves 
olive   green,   and   the   vine   wood-brown. 

Often  one  stencil  pattern  may  be  used 
to  decorate  a  variety  of  things,  and,  if 
it  is  developed  in  different  colors  each 
time,  its  general  utility  will  not  be  de- 
tected. For  example,  a  six-inch  border 
(Pattern  No  200),  painted  in  Persian 
colors  upon  a  mahogany  background, 
makes  a  good  table-cover  decoration;  in 
green,  black  and  Indian  red,  a  rug;  in 
orange  and  brown  on  tan,  a  pillow. 

By  its  economy  of  time  and  money,  its 
adaptability,  its  possibilities  in  the  hands 
of  imaginative  workers,  the  stencil  has 
proved  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  decora- 
tive scheme  of  every  household.  It  has 
come  to  stay  and  make  itself  welcome. 


On  Thinking  Glad 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 


Never  mind  a  change  of  scene — 

Try  a  change  of  thinking. 
What  if  things   seem  sordid,  mean, 

What's  the  use  of  blinking? 
Life's  not  always  storm  and  cloud, 

Somewhere   stars   are   shining. 
Try  to  think  your  joys  out  loud, 

Silence  all  repining. 


By  degrees,  by  thinking  light, 

Thinking  glad   and   sweetly, 
You'll  escape  the  stress  of  night. 

Worry  gone   completely. 
Gret   the   habit   looking  for 

Sunbeams  pirouetting, 
Tapping  gayly  at  your  door — 

Surest   cure  for  fretting. 


Needn't  fool  yourself  at  all, 

For  there's  no  denying 
E'en  above  a  prison  wall 

Song-birds  are  a-flying. 
Wherefore  hearken  to  the  song. 

Never  mind  the  prison, 
And  you'll  find  your  soul  ere  long 

Unto   Freedom  risen. 


Co-operation  in  Apartments 


B7  P.  £.  Roncell 


g  E  ARE  a  coDglomer- 
i  ate  family  of  five — 
father,  mother, 
daughter  of  seven- 
J  teen,  and  two  bach- 
elor maids.  Interest 
ID  the  woridog  oat 
of  certain  broad,  philosophical  ideas,  and 
the  study  incidental  thereto,  brought  us 
together  at  the  outset;  necessary  changes 
in  tbe  then  existing  household  arrange- 
ments persuaded  us  to  think  of  combining 
forces,  and  mutual  respect  and  advantage 
have  held  us  together  so  far.  Each  of 
ns  has  fairly  won  the  title  of  "crank," 
as  it  is  applied  to  those  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  maintain  a  certain  sort 
of  individuality,  but  as  this  very  attri- 
bute has  been  the  means  of  broadening 
ns  to  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  others 
in  the  same  direction,  it  has  proved  a 
•ementing,  rather  than  a  disruptive,  force. 
The  prime  question  was  one  of  room 
and  rent.  We  had  only  a  certain  sum 
Thich  could  be  expended  on  shelter,  and 
yet  demanded  the  privacy  of  a  room  for 
each,  a  place  of  cover  when  individuality 
should  become  too  rampant,  rendering 
the  "cooling  down"  process  necessary. 
Air  and  light  were  also  requisite,  and 
congenial,  refined  surroundings.  We 
finally  solved  tbe  problem  by  taking 
two  apartments,  front  and  rear,  on  a 
top  floor.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
eleven  rooms  into  which  during  some 
portion  of  the  day  the  sun  does  not 
stream;  and  the  advantage  of  our  choice 
Boon  became  apparent.  Of  the  six  rooms 
in  front,  three  were  taken  as  bedrooms 
by  "him  and  her"  and  the  maid,  leaving 
as  "common  quarters"  parlor,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  bath.  The  rear  flat 
of  five  rooms  was  promptly  dubbed  the 
"nunnery,"  and  there  the  bachelor-maids 
and  school  girl  domiciled  themselves. 
The  dining  room  was  taken  for  a  bed- 
room, giving  us  three  sleeping  rooms  here, 
also  a  sitting  room,  kitchen  and  bath. 
Oh,  the  bliss  of  those  two  bath  rooms! 
The  extra  sitting  room  gives  ns  a  chance 
for  more  individual  entertainment  of 
guests  than  does  one  common  parlor,  and 
the  two  kitchens  run  a  close  second  to  the 
batbs,  in  our  affections.  On  the  days  when 
the  washing  and  ironing  are  around,  the 
maid  comes  over  to  tbe  nunnery  kitchen 


and  wrestles  with  the  laundry  problem, 
leaving  the  regular  kitchen  to  the  lady 
of  tbe  bouse,  who  those  mornings  attend 
to  the  washing  of  the  breakfast  dishes, 
lunch,  etc.  Then  think  of  the  comfort 
of  slipping  into  tbe  kitchen  o'  mornings, 
as  one  can  in  this  Adamless  Eden,  and 
washing  out  the  necessary  stock,  hand- 
kerchief, or  even  shirtwaist  I 

The  fact  that  we  are  on  the  top  floor, 
with  no  elevator,  might  prove  an  ob- 
jection to  some;  but  we  find  the  privacy 
and  the  extra  light  and  air  more  than 
compensate  for  the  weary  climbing  of 
stairs.  Besides,  as  a  telephone  was  within 
our  united  means,  if  suddenly  overtaken 
with  a  tbiist  of  an  evening,  or  if  the 
eggs  and  rolls  run  short  mornings,  a 
call  over  the  wire  sets  ice  cream,  eggs 
and  rolls  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and 
does  away  with  unnecessary  climbing. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  number  of 
keys  might  also  be  brought  up  as  an 
objection  to  the  two-apartment  schema, 
but  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  that  re- 
spect. As  it  happens,  "he"  is  handy  with 
tools,  and  changed  the  locks  so  that  one 
key  will  open  each  outer  door. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  expense. 
The  rent,  $60,  is  paid  by  check  the  first 
of  the  month,  then  divided  pro  rata  and 
refunded  to  the  man  of  the  house  either 
in  weekly  installments  or  once  a  month, 
according  to  individual  preference  or 
the  state  of  the  purse.  The  living  ex- 
penses are  jotted  down  on  a  pad  kept 
in  the  kitchen  for  that  purpose.  Each 
day  the  amounts  paid  by  tbe  various 
members  of  the  "combine"  who  do  any 
co-operative  shopping  are  written  down, 
accompanied  by  the  particular  check-mai^ 
of  the  purehaser.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  reckoning  day  comes,  and  one-flfth 
of  tbe  total  amount,  minus  the  payments 
which  may  happen  to  have  been  made  by 
each,  is  charged  to  tbe  various  members 
of  the  family.  We  find  that  the  com- 
bined cost  of  the  telephone  and  tbe  maid's 
wages  is  not  so  very  much  more  than  the 
laundry  bill  alone  when  no  maid  is  kept. 
Of  course  the  success  of  our  plan  depends 
on  our  ability  to  keep  a  maid,  and  for 
this  reason,  having  finally  secured  one 
who  is  reliable,  willing  and  good-natnred, 
we  have  made,  certain  concessions.  She 
has  two   afternoons  a  week,   on  whieh 
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days  we  have  a  "delicatessen"  dinner. 
Each  evenings,  after  the  dinner  work  is 
over,  she  also  has  to  herself,  provided 
she  is  home  by  a  certain  hour.  We  also 
exercise  some  care  as  to  the  size  of  the 
washing,  which  is  of  necessity  large  for 
a    family    of    five,    four    of    'whom    are 

The  expenses  average  about  $7.50  each 
per  week.  This  covers  rent,  gas,  electnc 
lights,  telephone  and  maid's  wages;  and 
we  have  a  home !  We  set  a  plain,  wbole- 
Bome  table.  Some  of  us  have  been 
through  the  throes  of  vegetarianism,  some 
hare  lived  almost  exclusively  on  meat, 
and  some  have  been,  or  are,  on  a  "diet," 
but  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
for  ns,  at  least,  a  mixed  diet  is  the  proper 
one.  Our  breakfast  usually  consists  of 
coffee  or  milk,  toast  or  rolls,  soft  cooked 
eggs  and  fruit.  We  have  meat  onee  a 
day,  for  dinners,  and  it  is  usually  a  thick 
broiled  steak,  varied  occasionally  by 
chicken  or  chops,  and  the  inevitable  fish  on 
Friday.  Two  vegetables,  a  salad  some- 
times, not  always,  and  generally  fresh 
fruit  for  dessert,  complete  the  dinner 
course.  We  have  very  little  pastry  or 
cake,  and  the  bread  is  rarely  eaten  fre^. 
It  is  either  toasted  for  every  meal,  or 
dried  in  the  upper  oven,  thus  resembling 


"pulled  bread."  Ltinch  is  a  "pick-up" 
for  those  who  are  home.  The  workers 
get  theirs  down  town  where  their  respec- 
tive employments  call  them.  Dinner  is 
the  enjoyable  meal  of  the  day.  Then 
there  is  time  for  desultory  talk,  or  for 
downright  earnest  discussions  of  the  prol)- 
lems  of  the  day.  We  each  try  to  add  onr 
share  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  evening 
meal,  which  is  apt  to  drag  itself  into 
a  protracted  sitting  around  the  denuded 
table  after  the  maid  has  removed  the 
dishes  and  taken  her  "evening  off." 

The  advantages  of  our  co-operation  are 
apparent.  Board  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings cannot  be  secured  under  $6  or  $7 
per  week.  ■  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
laundry  work  to  be  considered,  so  that, 
from  the  material  aspect  alone,  co-opera- 
tion is  the  cheaper  plan.  From  the  eth- 
ical standpoint  the  scale  still  tips  in 
favor  of  united  efforts.  We  have  com- 
panionship when  we  want  it,  but  we 
also  have  privacy  when  that  is  especially 
desired.  There  is  a  community  of  inter- 
est more  nearly  resembling  home-life  than 
is  found  in  a  boarding-house.  In  short, 
there  is  better  opportunity  for  life  on  a 
higher  plane  than  is  offered  by  either  a 
solitary  existence,  or  one  surrounded  by 
uncongenial  associates. 


^    ^ 


A  Domestic  Tragedy 


A  tidy  Good  Housekeeping  bride 

In     her    spick-and-span     house    took 

That  her  vigorous  broom 
Once  encountered  her  groom, 
And  swept  him  entirely  outside  1 
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By  Elliott  L.  Brown,  Architect 


classed  as  lax- 
The   twenty-five 


^EAR  the  big  eastera  cit- 
or  their  suburbs,  la- 
'  and  material  are 
high,  norkitijf  days  are 
shorter,  and  even  a 
man's  individual  labor 
is  limited  by  his  union; 
while  away  out  in  the  country  the  unions 
are  not  strict,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers work  for  much  less  than  their  city 
brothera  demand,  and,  not  least  impor- 
tant, details  which  are  regarded 
eseary  in  the  cities,  a 
uriea  in  the  country, 
hundred  dollar  house, 
therefore,  while  in  one 
place  it  must  be  as  small 
and  economical  as  pos- 
sible, may,  in  another  lo- 
cality, be  both  larger, 
and  be  built  of  far  more 
costly  m^erials. 

In  a  suburban  town 
the  Oood  Housekeeper 
doubtless  has  a  lot, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or 
forty  feet  wide,  by  one 
hundred  feet  deep  and 
on  applying  to  the  lo- 
cal carpenter,  probably 
gets  a  plan  for  a  two- 
and-a-half -story  house, 
with  four-inch  siding,  and  three  or  four 
colonial  columns  across  the  front.  When 
the  colonial  columns  became  cheaper  than 
the  turned  posts,  their  popularity  was 
assured.  Alt  these  houses  have  the  same 
plan     with     only     minor     differences — 


"foyer  ball,"  with  a  stained  gilaas  win- 
dow,  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
pantry:  a  good  enough  plan,  but  after 
thirty  yearr  constant  use  it  deserves  a 
rest. 

The  square,  gronped  plan  is  of  course 
the  most  economical  to  build,  heat  and  to 
Uve  in;  but  while  it  saves  steps,  and 
permits  a  more  imposing  front,  it  has 
been  largely  driven  out  of  use  because 
it  demands  a  square  lot.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  narrow  lot  is  that 
it  removes  the  kitchen  farther  fnmi  the 
the  house. 

But  in  whatever  di- 
rection it  starts,  for  up- 
on the  shape  of  the  plan 
depends  the  appearance 
of  the  house,  the  Uttle 
house  need  lose  nothing 
of  dignity,  comfort,  or 
beauty,  on  account  of  its 
size,  and  is  capable  of 
being  made  a  charming^ 
artistic  home. 

In  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  England  are 
many  beautiful  little 
houses,  frankly  designed 
to  meet,  as  economically 
as  possible,  their  practi- 
cal requirements.  They 
offer  themselves  as  models  that  can  b« 
cheaply  reproduced,  to  shine  with  dig- 
nity and  grace  in  new  surroundings, 
lending  themselves  to  artistic  furnish- 
ings and  hangings.  Properly  set,  with 
a  well  arranged  garden,  they  will  offer 
that  "something  different" 
which,  consciously  or  not, 
we  always  seek  for  and  ad- 
mire. 

At  Port  Sunlight,  in  Eng- 
land, the  manufacturers  of 
a  popular  soap  erected  a 
town  which  is  artistic  and 
beautiful.  There,  though 
the  land  is  cheap,  the  houses 
were  grouped  in  rows,  on 
account  of  the  economy  of 
construction,  maintenance 
and  heating.  The  houses 
erected  for  the  managers 
and  ofQcers  were  separate 
buildings,   or   twin  hooseSf 
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but  whether  free,  or  in  a  row,  each  house 
bad  its  door  yard  and  back  yard,  and  in 
addition,  a  section  of  the  "farm  garden," 
which  was  in  a  separate  district.  Such, 
an  arrangement  would  make  an  ideal 
suburban  town  here. 

With  us,  twin  houses  have  lai^Iy  gone 
ont  of  style,  perhaps  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  being  that  adjoining  house- 
holders could  not  agree  on  their  color 
sebemes.  Tet  twin  houses  are  more  eco> 
nomieal  to  mn,  and  to  build,  give  mora 
space  for  light  and  air  on  ^e  lot,  and 
are  desirable  in  every  way.  They  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  two-family 
houses,  which  means,  after  all,  only  a 
flat  with  many  advantages  of  a  private 
bouse.  It  lacks  the  privacy  of  a  twin 
bouse,  and  loses  its  garden,  as  a  two- 
family  house  is  usually  built  and  sold  on 


be  for  a  few  monlbs,  even  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  separate  house,  in  a  row, 
or  free,  makes  a  real  home. 

for  the  charm  of  English 
bouses  is  that  one 
never  sees  a  twenty- 
two  foot  house  on  a 
twenty-five  foot  lot.  If 
their  space  is  very 
cramped  the  houses  are 
built  in  rows  as  at 
Port  Sunlight;  or  the 
house,  with  its  narrow 
gable  end  to  tbe  street 
occupies  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  front, 
and  a  garden  along- 
side behind  a  high  wall 
gives  privacy,  light  and 
seclusion.  Then  few 
windows  look  ont  on 
the  street,  and  one  side 


one  lot.  It  is  arranged  with  a 
common  entrance,  like  an  apart- 
ment, or  with  two  separate  front 
doors,  the  latter  way  sacrificing 
part  of  the  front. 

A  good,  two-family  house  of 
ten  rooms  and  two  baths  would 
cost  from  $4500  to  $10,000  or 
more.  The  idea  is  being  spoiled 
.now,  and  the  name  being  made  a 
byword  for  a  type  of  house  which 
builders  are  putting  up  in  rows 
of  fifty  or  more  at  a  time,  and  all 
alike.  They  pav  well,  for  in  one 
street  in  the  Bronx,  New  York, 
one  hundred  houses  were  built, 
flnisbed  and  occupied  in  seven 
months,  each  as  unattractive  as  a 
packing  box,  all  exactly"  alike; 
and  the  street  stands  now  a  mon* 
mnent    to    wasted    opportunity. 

Few  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
two-family  house  for  a  perma- 
nent home,  however  well  it  might 
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is  a.  blank  for  the  next  neighbor  to 
build  against.  The  setting  of  a 
house  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  foreign  love  and  respect  for 
precedent  is  another  reason  for  the 
high  average  of  excellence  there,  and 
it  is  even  carried  so  far  that  in  com- 
muaities  such  as  Chester,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Niiremburg,  in  Germany, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  build  except  in 
the  historic  local  style.  It  is  as  if 
some  enterprising  New  England 
town  should  demand  of  its  citizena 
that  all  buildings  erected  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  should  conform 
to  the  style  of  the  colonial  or  Greek 
revival  buildings  erected  up  to  1835.  But 
such  an  enactment  would  be  practically 
impossible  here,  even  though  it  would 
almost  insure  the  popularity  of  the  town 
as  a  resort. 

In  the  int&- 
riors  of  American 
cottages,  h  o  w  - 
ever,  we  find  a 
degree  of  comfort 
which  does  not 
exist  abroad.  Of 
course  the  larger 
or  more  preten- 
tious houses  have 
all  the  comforts 
of  ours,  some- 
times more,  but  in 
the    little    houses 

we  frequently. find  them  without  cel- 
lar, stationary  tubs,  heater,  even  gas; 
and  the  first  floor  is  often  brick  or  stone, 
without  wood  covering. 

To  come  back  to  the  American  cottage. 


its  charm  should  lie  in  good  propor- 
tions and  harmonious  details.  Lattice 
windows  do  not  grace  a  colonial  house, 
nor  does  a  colonial  doorway  with  side- 
lighla  and  transom  grace  a  small  modem 
cottage.  The  best' 
rule  in  building  a' 
small  cottage  is 
"Keep  your  de- 
sign simple,  not 
striving  to  copy 
in  wood  the  pro- 
portions of  stone, 
and  avoiding  im- 
itation ornament 
of  stamped  met- 
al in   every  par- 

Plaster  houses, 
which  are  really  cement  on  lath,  are  prac- 
tical, comfortable  and  almost  always  ar- 
tistic, but  cost  much  more  than  shingle. 
Real  "half  timbering,"  wbich  is  a  frame 
house  filled  in  with  brick  and  all  plas- 
tered, is  hardly  ever  built 
here  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, which  is  greater  than 
brick. 

The  "Spanish"  house,  as 
we  call  it,  though  it  is 
really  a  native  style  devel- 
oped in  California,  can  be 
secured  by  building  the 
lioTise  of  cement  blocks, 
and  plastering  the  exterior 
with  cement  mortar.  Ce- 
ment blocks  can  be  made  as 
cheap  as  frame  conatmc- 
tion,  and  properly  made, 
are  far  better.  With  this 
tliere  should  be  a  roof  of 
tiles,  and  if  terra  cotta  tiles 
eome  too  high,  a  metal  tile 
cannot  b  e  distinguished 
from  those  of  clay.  These 
metal   tales   are   not   to  1m 
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classed  as  "shams,"  like  panels,  or  cornice 
of  galvanized  iron;  but  they  occupy  a 
GM  of  their  own,  and  many  architects 
believe  them  to  he  superior  to  clay  tiles 
for  our  climate. 

The  greatest  sacrifice  for  economy  is 
of  hardwood  floors,  but  a  maple  or  oak 
Soor  is  expensive.  The  substitute  is 
hard  pine,  which  does  not  wear  well  at 
all.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
such  a  floor  in  a  "natural"  finish,  so 
it  must  be  stained  very  dark,  or  given 
several  coats  of  paint,  of  dark,  heavj 
body  color.  Floors  treated  in  this  way 
can  be  varnished  and  need  little  atten- 
tion. A  ehai-min^  and  dainty  room  may 
be  had  by  painting  the  fioor  white,  with 
white  trim,  and  by  using  Delft  or  pink 
and  white  wall  paper  and  white  furni- 
ture; hut  of  course  such  a  room  is  too 
dainty  to  be  very  practical.  In  that 
case  all  the  paint  should  be  protected 
by  a  transparent  varnish. 

Dooi-s  should  never  be  less  than  one 
and  three-quarter  inches  thick,  for 
there  is  little  saving  in  a  thin  door, 
and  nothing  "dresses  up"  a  house  like 
a  firm  heavy  door,  with  brass  or  cut 
glass  knob.  A  veneered  door  is  gener- 
ally sold  now,  of  bircb,  which  will  take 
many  beautiful  finishes,  and  these  doors 
,  stand  well  and  do  not  warp,  because  they 
are  built  on  a  core  of  white  pine. 

Window  sashes  should  be  thick,  and, 
in  a  small  house,  should  be  divided  up 
into  small  panes,  since  few  cottages  can 
Bland  the  loss  of  "scale"  or  the  cold, 
hard  appearance  given  by  a  plate  glass 
window. 

Roofs  can  be  of  slate,  shingle  or  tin 
with  standing  senm.  as  well  as  of  metal 
tileg.  Of  these  slale  is  far  the  best,  and 
though  more  expensive  at  first,  a  well 
laid  slate  roof  never  needs  attention,  is 
Wfli-m  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and 
grows   more    beautiful    year    after    year. 


In  South  Africa  the  farms  have  cor- 
rugated iron  roofs,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  unbearable  did  the  farmers 
not  stuff  the  garrets  with  hay,  making  a 
great  air  cushion. 

For  the  best  rooms  carefully  made 
wood  wainscoting  of  quartered  oak  can 
be  purchased  at  from  fifty  cents  to  three, 
times  that  figure.  Plaster  cornice  work 
costs  about  the  same  and  might  be  used 
in  one  or  two  rooms. 

Open  fireplaces  decorate  better  than 
anything  else,  and  a  good,  red  brick  fire- 
place and  hearth  are  better  than  tile. 
The  mantels  can  be  built  cheaply,  or 
bought  ready  made.  Rough  stone  fire- 
places are  charming  in  country  bunga- 
lows, or  summer  cottagas,  but  soon  grow 
oppressive  in  an  all-year  home.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  had  an  open  fireplace  would 
never  be  content  to  live  without  one, 
while  the  gas  log  imitation  does  not  re- 
ceive the  same  affectionate  regard. 

As  to  plumbing,  wiring  and  gas  fit- 
ting, the  only  safe  ntle  b  to  get  the 
best.     In  plumbing,  for  instance,  a  little 


economy  in  piping  and  fitting  may  mean 
serious  illness  or  great  damage  to  the 
house  itself.  In  wiring,  poor  workman- 
ship or  materials  frequently  cause  fires; 
and  one  bad  joint  in  a  gas  pipe  may 
escape  detection  for  years,  yet  fill  the 
house  with  a  faint  odor  of  gas  that  is 
most  annoying.  Expensive  fixtures  may 
well  be  omitted,  but  the  rough  work  is 
cheapest  when  of  the  bsst. 

One  thing  that  is  important  is  to  get 
every  detail  worked  out  and  perfected, 
mentioned  in  the  contracts,  and  ex- 
plained before  starling;  then  with  no 
"extras"  to  aimoy,  building  a-  home  is 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 


Betty  Stafford,  Architect 

Br  Alice  Ward  Bailey 

Author  of  llie  Sage  Bnuh  Panon,  BoberU  luid  Her  Brothen,  Mtu-k  Hefbtm,  d 

lUnrtnted  by  ayde  O.  DeLand 


Chapter  IV 

^  lETEB  VAN  BBGGHT  and 
Evert  Kiersted,  with  their 
band  of  searchers,  were 
,  away  from  Wyltwyck  over 
a  fortnight.  The  night 
tbey  came  home,  no  one  saw 
them  enter  the  village  ex- 
cept Caspar  Varleth's  Dannie,  The  yong- 
Ung  had  a  toothache,  and  being  in  some- 
what of  a  fever  from  the  pain,  slipped 
oat  at  midnight  for  a  drink  of  water  from 
the  old  welL  His  bare  feet  made  no 
noise  on  the  tarf,  and  the  Varletbs  slept 
soundly.  Unchallenged,  he  let  down  the 
bucket  and  drew  it  up  again,  the  cool 
water  dripping  temptingly  from  its  moss- 
covered  side.  Then  he  heard  a  sound 
which  made  him  pause,  his  heart  in  a 
flutter — the  tread  of  marching  feet.  At 
once  he  thought  of  David  Ryckman  and 
of  those  who  had  gone  to  faring  him  home. 
Everyone  in  the  village  had  been  watching 
and  waiting  for  this  event.  The  young- 
sters meant  to  have  a  bonfire  when  it 
shonld  occur,  their  elders  planned  a  gen- 
eral rejoicing.  Wyltwyck  had  been  dull 
as  the  grave  since  the  kidnapping — they 
called  it  that  openly  now;  no  "bride- 
visiting,"  no  feasting.  The  bride  had 
shut  herself  np  in  her  room  and  refused 
to  see  even  her  mother-in-law.  Madame 
Byckman,  too,  although  she  went  bravely 
about  her  everyday  concerns,  had  sud- 
denly became  an  old  woman,  wrinkled 
and   worn. 

All  the  yocng  men  had  gone  on  the 
searching  expeditions;  all  the  young 
women  were  silent  and  awed.  But  uow 
that  the  men  were  coming  home  and  David 
with  them — of  course  they  would  not 
come  without  him — there  would  he  great 
doings.  Dannie  forgot  the  drink  for 
which  he  had  been  so  impatient,  and  flew 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Yes,  there 
they  were,  Pieter  and  Evert  ahead,  talk- 
ing earnestly,  their  men  behind. 

The  two  companies  bad  met  and  min- 

ged.    But  where  was  David  Ryckmanf 
annie   studied   every   pair — they   were 


marching  by  twos;  Dirck  Wesselhaef 
and  Jan  Vedder,  Andrew  Schaets  and 
Rip  de  Biever — he  recognised  each  one  by 
tbe  light  of  the  old  moon  hanging  low  in 
tbe  sky — bttt  David  Ryckman  teas  not 
there!  Dannie  fell  over  backward  into 
the  grass  and  lay  quite  still,  with  the  sud- 
den  realization  that  something  bad  hap- 
pened which  would  bring  mourning  and 
not  rejoicing  to  Wyltwyck.  This  thought 
kept  him  from  stirring  until  all  the  men 
had  passed;  his  next  thought  sent  him,  as 
fast  as  his  bare  feet  could  patter,  down 
the  street  and  in  at  the  gats  which  led  to 
StaSord  House,  around  to  the  woodshed 
and  up  the  lattice,  as  quick  as  a  kitten 
when  she  sees  a  dog  coming.  Hanging  by 
one  hand,  he  rapped  with  the  other  vigor- 
ously on  the  window  of  the  room  over 
the  shed.  No  one  asked  "Who  is  theret" 
hut  almost  immediately  a  gray  head  ap- 
peared. "Is  that  yon,  Dannie  t"  whis- 
pered a  voice. 

"Yes,  it's  me,  Mr  Bird,"  answered  the 
boy.  "You  told  me  if  I'd  let  you  know 
as  soon  as  the  men  got  home,  you'd  give 
me  a  florin.     They've  come;  1  saw  them." 

"When?"   demanded   Jason   sharply. 

"Just  now." 

"Where  T" 

"By  our  house." 

"This  side  of  the  Ryckman's,"  mused 
the  gardener.  "He  thinks  she's  there." 
He  withdrew  from  the  window  and  Dan* 
nie  could  hear  him  moving  around. 

"Ye  didn't  give  me  the  florin." 

"Here  it  is,  then,"  replied  Jason,  hand- 


ing  1 


the  < 


"I 


the 


continued,  "Master  Ryck- 
man'li  soon  be  here  when  he  learns  she's 
not  with  his  mother," 

"He  didn't  come,"  said  Dannie,  has- 
tily retreating  down  the  lattice,  fearful 
that  his  florin  might  be  taken  from  him 
since  his  news,  after  all,  was  not  good 
news.  But  Jason,  although  agape  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  fee;  he  only  leaned 
both  hands  on  tbe  windowdll  and  egao- 
nlated,  "Didn't  comet  God  help  the  poor 
young  ladyl" 
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Dannie,  dropped  •from  the  lattice  and 
darted  away,  |»reaiBmbIy  ito  rouse  ;fais 
own  household  and  any  other  whose  pri- 
vacy he  dared  invade. 

"I  must  tell  Master  Stafford,  i^r-aone- 
one  else  will  be  beforehand  with  the 
news/'  £ftid  jBacm^  haUmskag  ibis :  sHioftk. 
"But  first  I'll  make  sure."  He  descended 
from  the  woodshed  chamber  ^and.luinied 
off  in  the  direction  taken  by  Dannie. 

There  was  no  light  at  the  Varleth's, 
•nor  at  the  Ry^Aanan's— Madame  Rydc- 
«an  had  not  been  told.  At  Pieter  Van 
Bmght's  asolitflcryinndie  gleamed  faintly. 
jFason  f oUerwed  the  li^ht  and  Tapped 
flof  t ly  tm  the  fcitdien  -door.  Frcter  opened 
it.  *<Come  in,  emne  in,^  he  said  soberly, 
Imt  with  eordiality.  **How  did  yon  know 
we  -were  Iwmet" 

'^CSBspar  Varleth's  Dazmie  told  me,**  re- 
fined Jason,  eaternig  and  shaking  hands 
f;ravely  with  the  occupants  of  the  kitchen ; 
the  large  room  was  full.  ^1s  it  trne,*' 
^e. asked,  taming  to  PiefcCT,  "that  you 
tsme  home  without  Master  Ry^mamf 

■^ot  -until  we  had  gone  the  Tounds  of 
«!I  the  Indian  villages  for  nules,^'  said 
Pieter  earnestly.  "And  'everywhere  they 
vowed  "tijey  had  not  seen  him.^' 

^You  took  that  for  a  final  answerT* 
ezelaamed  the  old  -gardener  in^gnontly. 
^Fd-have  «q)lored  every  nook  and  corner; 
aye,  burned  their  shanties  over  their  heads, 
to  make  sure." 

'''No,  you  ww^tdn't,"  returned  Pieter 
qidetly,,  "if  you  had  only  half  a  score 
-wi&a.  you,  and  they  were  Inmdreds,  and 
at  home." 

**You  heard  txo  wordf  Saw  no  sign 
of  Ayotaf' 

"Not  one."     - 

Again  the  old  man  ^ejjaoniated,  ^"Qod 
help  the  poor  young  ladyP 

-•'Will  yott-^ll  themf  «&ed  V«a 
Brught. 

Jason  nodded,  he  cotild  not  speak,  and 
burst  through  liie  door,  leaving  it  open. 
Pieter  ran  after  him,  /and  ^caught  him 
by  the  arm.  "Wait,"  lie  whispered.  ""I 
want  to  ask  you  /sometismg.  Where  is 
the  frenchman  f 

"Eicardf" 

^The  samie." 

^fHe  was  here  in  Wyitwyck  today.  I 
{hink  he  has  been  about  ever  since  you 
left." 

Jason  waited  in^^uiringly,  but  T'an 
Brught  said  no  more.  He  merely  but- 
toned and  nnbuttoned  his  jerkin  with 
quick,  nervous  Angers  and  walked  ir- 
resolutely back  to  the  house. 

"There's    something    wrong  •  with    ttie 


Siienchman,^'  said  Jason  to  Jrimself.    'Til 
<f  watch  iam.^' 

Back  to  the  gavden  he  strode  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench  under  the  spruces,  to 
•>  yf»it  for  morning.  Every  now  and  then 
he  looked  up  at  the  shaded  windows;  they 
«eemed  the  .Bjnas  of  vtfae'h<Miae,'«lceed  in 
sleep.  At  last,  one  of  them  quivered  like 
>au:  e^Felid,  then  lifted,  and  a  head  ap- 
peared^-Betty's. 

"Is  that  you,  Jason  t"  she  called. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Yes,  madame," 
he  answered,  deferentially. 

**Wait  a  minute,  I'm  coming  ^tfknfn." 

^e  stood  there,  motionless,  hat  in  hand, 
until  jshe  .appeared.  Her  faoe  was  as 
white  as  the  anemones,  starring  ^^  and 
forest  just  then  with  their  bloom,  but  iter 
eyes  were  large  and  br^hL 

"Jason,"  she  asked,  as  soon  ad  she  .came 
near  him,  "do  you  believe  in  dreanu^ 

Jason  idiifted  uneasily  from  one  .foot 
to  the  other.  Had  a  dream  forestalled 
him  in  revealing  David's  fatef  ^Some- 
times I  do,  and  then. again  1  don%"  he 
replied  ^ardedly. 

"Last  night  I  had  a  dream  «bout— ^ 

"Himself  f 

She  nodded.  It  was,  then,  as  he^siuinised. 
He,  too,  .grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  ;«vtet 
she  had  to  meet.  ^^  wouldn't  ^ve  up  M 
hope,*"  he  jsaid  fervently. 

*1  haven't  ^ven  up  any,*"  aherezelaiaiefli 
a  rosy  ^low  tingeing  the  pallor  of  her 
cheeks.  "On  the  contrary,  I  not  onlty 
hope,  but  iMlieve,.  that  all  is  weQ.  I — 
saw  lum  in  my  ^dream." 

"Then,  ^gain,  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure.^ 
aaid  the  old  gaidBner  uneasily.  She  f^as 
ao  young. and  ^ao  Jsrave.  :She  iiBad..lu8 
hftnest  fuse  like  an  open  bodi^ 

^on't  be  florry  for  flie,"  «he.  isid 
gendy.  "Indeed,  it  is  ^ot  as  jkni  think. 
He  is  not— ^ead.    Se  is  not  evea  Imrt.^ 

The  look  of  pity  on  Jcaan's  iaoe  Aeaji 
ened  to  consternation.    -^Toor  JohildP  Jm 
said  to  himself.    "This  trouble  ins  tumad 
her  brain." 

''^e  is  where  he  eaimot  h^p  Jitefins^ 
she  continued  artlessly.  "It  is  not  ins 
fault;  as  soon  as  he  can,  her  will' BBbrtn." 

Jason  shook  his  head.  The  idea  «tf 
David  Ryckman's  being  held  ^^gmst^UB 
will,  if  he  was  alive  send  xuifavrt,  was 
posterous. 

''Where  is  your  father!"  hB 

^till    in    his    lown,"    fAn  ^ 
"Shall  I  speak  to  himt" 

*qf  you  will,  pleaae."  He  '*ew  Ins 
sleeve  across  his  €y«8  mB  «fti«  iininriMl. 
"vnthin  •doors. 
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Guy  Stafford  soon  appeared.  ''Are  the 
men   back!"   he  asked   abruptly. 

"Yes,  sir" 

"No  newst" 

"None,  sir.  They  s^d  they  went  ev- 
erywhere." 

"Have  they  told  his  mother  t" 

"By  this  time  they  have.  They  wanted 
me  to  tell — her,"  he  jerked  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  Betty's  window,  "but  I 
couldn't;  perhaps  you  can,  sir." 

"No,"  said  Stafford,  "I  can't.  Els- 
peth  will  have  to  do  it.  I'll  see  her. 
Come  with  me."  The  two  men  started 
for  the  kitchen,  but  before  they  reached 
it  Elspeth  came  to  the  door. 

"I  know  ye've  bad  news,"  she  said  to 
Jason.     "Ye  needna  tell  me." 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"You'll  have  to  tell  your  young  lady, 
nurse,"  said  Betty's  father. 

"It  Put  a  knife  in  the  heart  of  my 
lambt"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  greatly 
agitated.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
that  I  canna  do." 

"Who  shall  teU  her!"  asked  Stafford 
impatiently.    "It  is  a  woman's  work." 

"Why  not  the  young  man's  mother  t" 
inquired  Jason. 

"Just  the  one,"  said  Stafford.  "Go 
yon  at  once  to  Madame  Ryckman's  house 
and  ask  if  she  will  come  over  and  break 
the  sad  news  to — the  widow." 

"They  bean't  sure  o'  that,  master!" 
implored  Elspeth,  clasping  her  hands. 
"My  poor  bairn!" 

Jason  hurried  away.  Elspeth  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  climbed  the  stairs  to 
Betty's  room.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  but 
there  was  no  answer;  expecting  she  knew 
not  what — heartbreaking  tears,  a  swoon, 
perhaps — she  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered.  To  her  surprise,  the  tall,  slen- 
der young  woman  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, hands  clasped  behind  her,  every  line 
expressing  alertness  and  self-restraint, 
called  in  clear,  ringing  tones. 

"Elspeth,  I'm  glad  you've  come.  Is  that 
lazy  Billy  awake  t  As  soon  as  we've  had 
breakfast,  I'm  going  to  take  him  and  go 
over  to  the  hill.  Look  at  that  desolate 
object  yonder.  I  can't  see  it  so  another 
day." 

She  pointed  to  the  frame  of  the  house, 
bare  as  when  the  men  of  Wyltwyck  raised 
it  two  weeks  and  more  ago.  Elspeth 
stared.  Her  young  mistress  was  certainly 
going  mad,  if  she  had  not  lost  her  wits 
already. 

''There,  there,"  she  said  soothingly. 
^Get  baek  to  bed,  dearie,  and  old  filspeth 
will  bring  ye  a  bite  and  a  sup;  ye've 


watched  the  night  oat  and  ye're  not  yer- 
sel'.  What  would  you  do  with  the  house, 
bairnief" 

"Finish  it,"  repUed  Betty.  "Why 
should  it  stay  like  thatf  And  why  should 
I  stay  like  thist  We  must  go  on  as  we 
have  begun  and  be  something,  anything, 
rather  than — what  we  are.  Call  Billy. 
Tell  him  sister  says  he  must  be  ready  to 
go  with  her  to  the  hill." 

"But,   dearie—" 

"Elspeth!"  The  violet  eyes  flashed  a 
warning.  The  old  woman  hastily  with- 
drew. 

"I'll  out-of-bed  him,"  she  muttered  on 
her  way  to  Billy's  room.  "'Tis  a  pity 
ye've  not  some  o'  yer  sister's  sperrit,"  she 
said  severely.  "An'  that  she  hasna  some  o' 
yer  lazy  bones,"  she  added  to  herself.  "Up 
with  ye,  now,  while  I  go  back  an  see  what 
that  Dutch  lass  o'  Madame  Ryckman's 
is  about,  the  clumsy  coo !"  borrowing  her 
illustration  from  the  village  herds,  at  that 
moment  passing  the  garden  wall  on  their 
way  to  the  common  pasture,  the  village 
herder  at  their  backs.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  barbaric  music  of  their  brass  and 
iron  bells. 

"The  good  vrouw  is  a  better  judge  of 
coos  than  of  maids,"  said  Elspeth,  gaz- 
ing approvingly  at  the  sleek,  black  cattle 
which  came  from  the  Ryckman  bams. 
"I'll  be  bound,"  she  cried,  opening  the 
kitchen  door,  "that  ye've  done  naught  but 
stir  the  samp  since  I  was  here  before." 

The  Dutch  lass,  sent  by  Madame  Ryck- 
man to  take  Ayota's  place,  left  the 
wooden  paddle  standing  in  the  kettle  on 
the  crane  and  came  forward,  her  stupid, 
pink  and  white  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

"Have  you  set  the  table?  No,  I 
thought  so,"  said  the  old  Scotchwoman. 
The  girl  started  for  the  door.  "Come 
back,"  called  her  unreasonable  guardian. 
"How  long  d'ye  think  sic'  a  fire  as  that 
will  burnt"  She  pointed  scornfully  to 
the  few  small  sticks  under  the  kettle. 

"Mr  Bird  did  not  bring  in  any  wood 
this  morning,"  began  the  girl. 

"What  if  he  didna.  Take  shame  to 
yersel'  that  he  has  aye  to  bring  it,  an  ye 
a  great,  Strang — "  Voices  outside  the 
kitchen  window — a  woman's  voice  and  a 
man's — ^told  that  Jason  had  returned, 
bringing  Madame  Ryckman  with  him. 
Forgetting  table,  breakfast,  fire,  and  even 
the  irritating  Dutch  lass,  Elspeth  hurried 
into  the  hall  to  meet  her  master's  gam- 
mons half  way. 

"Tell  your  young  lady  that  Madame 
Ryckman  is  below  and  would  speak  with 
her,"  said  Stafford. 
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'^y  mother-in-Uwt"  repeated  Betty 
when  the  message  was  conyeyed  to  her. 
"'Tis  early  in  the  morning  for  even  so 
ambitious  a  woman  as  she  to  be  abroad. 
Has  she  news,  I  wonder  f^' 

It  was  over  a  week  sinee  the  high- 
spirited  Dutch  dame  had  attempted  an 
interview  with  her  no  less  spirited  young 
relative.  On  that  occasion  Betty  had 
been  so  independent — ^nay,  resentful — of 
proffered  S3rmpathy  and  counsel  that  the 
elder  woman  had  resolved  to  let  the 
younger  severely  alone.  But  the  disheart- 
ening tales  of  Evert  and  Pieter,  and  their 
miaffected  grief ,  had  broken  down  the  bar- 
riers of  pride.  In  her  heart  she  believed, 
as  did  Betty,  that  David  was  safe,  and 
would  return.  He  was  like  his  mother, 
and  she  had  never  yet  found  a  position 
from  which  she  could  not  extricate  faer- 
gelf .  But  before  such  contrary  testimony 
as  Evert's  and  Pieter's  she  was  earefol 
not  to  reveal  what  she  thought  and  bo- 
lievedy  reserving  this  for  solitary  pon- 
dering, and  now  her  salutation  was,  '^Pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  worst,  my  child," 

When  Betty  responded  with  a  mntinons 
smile  which  gave  the  lie  to  bad  tidings, 
something  very  like  ire  darkened  the  firm, 
white  brow  of  the  messenger.  Betty  saw 
the  cloud  and  did  her  best  to  dispel  it. 

^avid  is  not  dead,"  she  said  quietly. 
^'He  is  alive  and  well,  and  he  will  return.** 

However  sure  she  might  feel  of  the 
truth  of  these  words,  the  confidence  with 
wideh  they  were  uttered  aroused  every 
particle  of  combativeness  the  mother  of 
David  possessed. 

''How  do  you  knowf  she  demanded. 

''Because,''  was  the  very  feminine  an- 
swer. 

Madame  Ryckman  sniffed.  '"Tis  re- 
markable, how  much  a  young  girl  knows 
that  her  elders  have  learned  is  not  so,^ 
she  said  sarcastically. 

Betty  shut  her  lips  tightly  together, 
and  made  no  reply.  Her  mute  resistance 
"Was  more  trying  to  the  visitor  than  any 
amount  of  argument  eould  have  been. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  softened,  and  drawing 
near,  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  the  older 
woman's  arm. 

"I  EAall  have  to  tell  you,  I  perceive, 
or  you  will  not  understand,"  she  said  win- 
ningly.  "I  saw  David  in  a  dream,  last 
night,  and  he  was  safe  and  welL" 

Jiadame  Byckman  examined  her  atten- 
tively. Was  this  superstition,  or  an  un- 
settled brain  t  Alas  I  she  feared  the  latter. 
Not  even  superstition  gives  the  assurance 
vbieh  spoke   in    every   line   of   Betty's 

ppy  face.    She  took  the  caressing  hand 

both  her  own. 


"Keep  your  dream,  child,''  die  said 
gently.    'Hit  is  not  for  such  as  I  to  break 

it,"  and  softly  withdrew.  When  she 
looked  into  Guy  Stafford's  eyes  her  own 
were  misty.     She  tooehed  her  fordiead. 

"Do  you  think  sof"  he  inquired  anx- 
iously. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  hurriedly  left 
the  house.  The  Icmeliness  of  bereavement 
had  come  upon  her  since  she  ent»ed  it, 
the  brave  hopes  she  brooght  with  her  had 
departed.  Meanwhile  Betty's  voice  rang 
through  the  house: 

"Cwne,  come,  you  lazy  Billy!  It's  the 
last  time  FU  ask  you  to  go  with  me!" 

''Can't  you  waiit  a  minute f"  a  child's 
impatient  voice  answered.  "I  can  eat 
breakfast  quicker'n  you  can." 

"Let  us  see!"  cried  Betty,  and  togemer- 
they  entered  the  breakfast  room,  her  arm 
about   the   boy's  neck.    They  fonned  a 
pleasing  picture,  bat  Gny  Stafford  turned 
abruptly  amde  and  refused  to  look  at  it. 

Breakfast  over,  the  two  set  out  for  the 
hiU. 

"Are  you  ^ing  to  build  the  house  be- 
fore David  comes  hstdk,  sisterY"  queried 
the  boy.  "Are  you  going  to  surprise 
him?" 

"I  think  80,"  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"and  surprise  some  other  people,  too."* 
The  significance  of  this  ronaik  was  lost 
on  Billy,  who  ran  gayly  ahead,  giandng  at 
everything  with  a  boy's  keen,  critical  gaze. 

"Therms  where  Evert  KWsted  drove 
the  last  pin,"  he  called,  poxntin^  to  tiie 
spot.     "And — oh,  sister,  lookP 

As  he  spoke  a  small,  brown  bivd  flew 
out  from  among  the  rafters.  ^Ifs  a  song 
sparrow,"  he  cried.  ^I  wonder  if  then 
are  eggs ;  I'm  going  to  climb  up  and  see." 

"No,  you're  not,"  she  said  authorita- 
tively. "You're  not  to  disturb  her;  now 
mind!" 

"But  when  they  begin  to  bniid  the 
house,"  he  demurred,  "the  birds  will  be 
driven  out.  Then  I  may  as  well  hav«  the 
eggs  as  the  other  bo3rs." 

"None  of  you  shall  have  them,"  she 
said  firmly.  "The  birds  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Hun  back  to  the  home  and  tell 
Jason  I  want  him  here,  at  onee."  She 
seated  herself  on  a  stone  where  she  could 
see  the  wisp  of  dried  grass  tdHng  where 
the  little  brown  bird  had  built  its  nest 

'^0,  yon  shall  not  be  hurt,"  she  said, 
as  the  tiny  creature  hesitatingly  retnmod 
and  inspected  her  with  round,  bright  eycsL 
"If  necessary,  I'll  begin  to  build  at  the 
comers  and  leave  you  the  center  of  the 
house.  Why  notf  Really  it  isn^  a  Ml 
idea."    She  laughed  outngfat  aid  stmok 
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her  bands  together.    'TU  do  it.    How  the 
people  of  Wyltwyck  will  exclaim!" 

She  was  lauprhing  yet  when  Jason 
came  toiling  np  the  hill,  followed  by  Billy 
talking  all  the  way.  ''And  sister  says 
they  are  not  to  be  disturbed,"  he  finished, 
as  he  reached  the  stone  where  Betty  sat 

"How  then  will  you  build  the  house  t" 
asked  Jason,  more  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cussion than  for  answer.  He  was  quite 
certain  that  the  house  would  never  be 
built. 

"We'll  begin  at  the  comers  and  build 
a  room  at  each  one,  running  out  like  this 
strawberry  plant,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  vines  at  her  feet.  "A  trailer  here  to 
the  summer  house,  here  to  a  tool  house, 
here  a  walk  to  the  well — do  you  seet" 
She  used  a  particularly  thrifty,  crisp- 
leaved,  red-stemmed  plant  as  an  example. 

Jason  obediently  followed  the  slender 
index  finger  pointing  to  this  offshoot  and 
that,  and  finally  hovering  over  the  parent 
plant  in  the  center.  Here  I'll  put  the 
parlor  and  the  dining  room,"  she  said, 
"and  the  other  living  rooms;  our  sepa- 
rate personal  rooms  shall  be  in  the  corners. 
Wait,  I'll  draw  a  picture."  She  turned 
to  a  bare  spot  on  the  ground  where  a 
plank  had  lain,  and  drew  with  a  stick  her 
square  house  with  the  pentagonal  cor- 
ners. 

"That's  a  stockade,"  said  Jason.  She 
colored  vividly.  He  had  surprised  her 
secret.  "Why  not?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
tone.  "If  by  any  chance  the  thing  we 
fear  has  happened,  it  must  not  happen 
again.  We  must  make  it  possible  to  for- 
tify quickly  and  completely." 

Jason  nodded,  in  token  of  comprehen- 
sion and  approval.  "But  if  you  begin  to 
build  at  the  corners,  the  birds  will  hear 
you  and  the  jar  will  frighten  them,"  he 
said  practically. 

"Very  true,"  she  granted.  "Suppose 
you  make  a  little  summer  house  for  me 
around  this  tree.  I  can  sit  here  and 
watch  you;  and  I  can  watch  the  nest  at 
the  same  time,  and  see  when  the  young 
birds  are  ready  to  fly. 

"That  ni  do,"  said  Jason  heartily. 
"There's  a-plenty  of  lumber.  I'll  begin 
today.  Stay  you  here,  childie — I  mean 
madame — and  I'll  tell  your  father  and 
nurse  where  you  are."  His  long  legs  bore 
him  rapidly  down  the  hill. 

"There'll  be  a  many  idle  folk  calling 
around  today:  she's  better  out  of  their 
reach,"  he  said  to  Betty's  father.  "Let 
the  boy  bring  her  up  a  bit  of  lunch,  and 
111  keep  her  with  me." 

All  ^7,  until  evening,  they  remained 


on  the  hill,  the  old  man  whistling  softly 
as  he  put  up  the  supports  of  the  summer 
house,  the  girl  sometimes  looking  on,  but 
oftener  gazing  far  away  over  the  river 
to  the  mountains  where  a  cleft  in  the 
otherwise  unbroken  treetops  told  where 
the  trail  went  toward  the  west.  Did 
David  take  that  pathf  Where  had  he 
gone,  and  whyf  He  had  some  reason  for 
going.  David  had  always  a  reason  for 
what  he  did;  he  did  not  act  from  impulse 
as  she  did — ^never  more  so  than  now. 
"Yet  it  is  a  good  impulse,"  she  said,  as 
if  in  explanation  to  him,  "and  you'll  be 
glad,  when  you  come  home,  that  I  didn't 
mope  and  fret,  but  kept  at  something. 
Besides,  there  will  be  the  house,  all  done." 

She  and  Jason  walked  home  together, 
Jason  carrying  the  tools  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  every  carpenter  in  the 
village,  selecting  each  man's  best,  none 
gainsaying.  Every  heart  softened  towards 
the  girl  so  lately  wed,  so  soon  a  widow. 

"But  she'll  never  live  in  the  house  if 
she  builds  it,"  prophesied  Rip  de  Riever, 
when  the  neighborhood  met  in  Van 
Brught's  kitchen  that  night  and  dis- 
cussed this  latest  development.  "And 
it's  a  pretty  costly  way  to  while  away 
the  time." 

"Costly  or  no,  she's  money  enough  to 
do  as  she  pleases,"  said  Evert  Eiersted. 
"Is't  not  so,  Walewyn  Van  de  Veen?" 

The  notary  pulled  thoughtfully  at  his 
long  pipe  before  replying.  "The  Ryck- 
man's  are  well  to  do,"  he  said  briefly. 

"Mr  Stafford  must  have  means  to  keep 
up  that  great  house,"  said  Rip. 

"Only  the  old  Scotchwoman  and  a 
young  girl  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Andrew 
Schaets,  "and  Jason  Bird  outside.  I 
don't  believe  Stafford  has  much." 

"'Don't  judge  all  you  see,  don't  believe 
all  you  hear,  don't  utter  all  you  know,' " 
quoted  Van  Brught. 

"I  know  very  little  about  that  family," 
said  Schaets,  "yet  I'll  venture  to  say  I 
know  as  much  as  any  of  you.  To  this 
day  none  can  say  what  the  wife  died  of. 
Do  you  remember  the  closed  coffin  and  the 
hastv  burial,  Direk?" 

"that  I  do,"  said  Wesselhoef."  I  was 
one  of  the  bearers.  'Twas  you  settled 
her  affairs,  Van  de  Veen!" 

The  notary  nodded,  but  vouchsafed  no 
further  information. 

"I  suppose  you  had  the  marriage  set- 
tlement to  draw  up  for  Ryckman?"  pur- 
sued Direk. 

The  notary  nodded  again,  but  said  noth- 

.  ing.     He  wte  thinking  busily,   however. 

He  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts 
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to  see  Betty  and  to  inform  her  of  the 
snms  set  aside  for  the  house.  If  she  was 
really  going  to  build  he  must  try  again. 
This  he  did  the  very  next  morning. 

Betty  had  let  Jason  go  on  ahead  and 
was  leisurely  strolling  down  the  lane 
which  afforded  a  short  cut  to  the  hill, 
when  the  notary's  plump  person  emerged 
from  the  bushes  and  stood  before  her. 
She  would  have  passed  hinl  with  a  civil 
good  morning,  but  he  held  tip  his  fat 
hand  and  said  pompously; 

"One  moment,  please.  I  have  here  cer- 
tain important  documents  which  I  wish 
to  lay  before  you." 

''Before  met"  she  exclaimed, 

'^[f  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  mossy  log  by  the  way,  "I  will 
explain." 

He  was  a  black-browed,  red-faced  in- 
dividual. She  glanced  disapprovingly  at 
him,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  log  be- 
side her,  crossed  his  fat  legs  and  stroked 
his  thick,  black  mustache.  She  deter- 
mined to  cut  short  the  interview,  but  first 
she  would  see  the  papers. 

These  are  the  documents,"  said  Van 
de  Veen,  importantly  producing  them, 
"containing  the  proved  and  certified  copy 
of  the  marriage  settlement,  and  also  the 
supplementary  settlement,  drawn  up  by 
me  and  signed  by  the  proper  witnesses." 

"A  marriage  settlement  T"  murmured 
Betty. 

"Two,  my  dear  young  lady,"  returned 
the  notary,  spreading  the  papers  out  on 
his  knee.  "Your  father  knew  of  the  first. 
He  was  present  when  it  was  drawn.  I 
may  say  he  directed  a  part.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  English.  Only  Mr  Byckman  and 
myself  were  cognizant  of  the  second ;  that 
is  written  in  Dutch." 

"Two  marriage  settlements!"  she  said 
wonderingly.    "Why  twot" 

"The  first,  prepared  a  month  before 
the  wedding  day,  made  no  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  your  own  judgment  in  case 
you  decided  to  build,"  said  the  notary. 
"To  build  a  house  such  as  you  would 
design  requires  large  sums  of  money." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  she  fal- 
tered. She  had  assumed  that  David  would 
pay  the  bills  when  he  came  home.  But 
this  settlement  seemed  to  take  it  for 
gfranted  that  he  was  not  coming  home. 

"When  did  he  this?"  she  asked. 

"The  day  of  the  raising,"  replied  Van 
de  Veen. 

Ah,  that  was  why  he  left  her  to  Paul, 
why  he  tarried  so  long;  because  of  his 
great  tenderness  toward  her,  his  desire 
to  have  her  do  as  she  would.    But,  stay. 


why  act  on  the  supposition  that  be  was 
not  to  be  at  hand,  insuring  her  the  ap- 
portunity  to  have  her  wayf  Why  had  he 
gonet  Why  did  he  stay  and  send  no 
wordt  Ah,  there  was  something  dark 
here,  something  hidden.  David  Ryck- 
man  was  an  upright  man,  and  he  loved 
her,  but — ^what  had  become  of  Ayota, 
who  disappeared  at  the  same  timet 

*TDo  you  wish  me  to  read  the  papersf* 
she  asked. 

"You  may  read  the  one  in  English,'^ 
said  Van  de  Veen  genially.  "I  wiU  read 
the  one  in  Dutch."  He  read  it  to  her, 
mouthing  the  legal  phrases  and  explain- 
ing, as  he  read,  the  significance  of  the 
terms.  In  spite  of  his  oratorical  floa]> 
ishes,  she  could  not  miss  the  meaning  of 
those  generous  words,  breathing  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  every  syllable. 

"I  do  not  know  as  you  will  care  to 
build  now,"  said  the  notary,  folding  up 
the  papers  and  restoring  them  to  their 
place  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"I  am  building,"  she  said,  in  her  most 
businesslike  manner.  She  had  all  at 
once  became  a  woman  of  affairs. 

"In  case  he  does  not  return — ^"  began 
the  notary. 

"He  will  return  by  the  time  the  hoose 
is  finished,"  she  said  haughtily,  and  rose, 
to  indicate  that  the  interview  was  ended. 
So  resolute  was  her  manner,  so  definite 
her  statement,  that  Van  de  Veen  went 
back  to  Van  Brught's  kitchen  that  night 
and  suggested  that  young  mistress  Ryck- 
man  might  be  wiser  than  they  thought; 
she  was  in  secret  communication  with  her 
absent  husband,  no  doubt.  Those  were 
troublous  times:  French  plotting  against 
Dutch  and  Dutch  against  English,  the 
Iroquois  siding  first  with  one,  and  then 
with  the  other.  Ryckman  probably  had 
some  business  for  the  crown,  which  could 
not  be  set  aside  even  upon  his  wedding 
day. 

For  some  time  this  version  of  the  story 
gained  credence  in  the  village,  and  Betty, 
from  being  considered  a  poor,  afflicted 
creature,  whose  head  was  turned  by  trou- 
ble, was  looked  upon  as  a  discreet  young 
dame,  who  knew  enough  to  keep  her 
husband's  secrets. 

When  she  came  to  build  her  honse^ 
their  doubts  of  her  sanity  returned.  For 
she  kept  to  her  plan  of  a  room  at  each 
comer. 

Before  the  summer  house  was  finished 
the  younff  birds  left  the  nest  There  was 
an  exciting  half  day  for  Betty  ajid  Wil- 
liam, and  for  Jason  as  well.  They  made 
him  leave  his  work  and  help  them  watch 
until  every  clumsy  nestling  was  safely 
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lannched  npon  its  way  to  freedom  in  the 
wood.  Then  they  turned  once  more  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house. 
.  "You  won't  need  to  spare  the  spar- 
row's feelings  now,"  said  Jason  whim- 
sically. "You  can  huild  as  you  please. 
Shall  we  put  a  hall  through  the  middle  t 
Do   you    really   want    the   stockade  t'' 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  Betty.  "I  mean 
to  have  the  corners  as  I  said,  anyway." 
No  amount  of  reasoning  could  persuade 
her  to  have  them  otherwise. 
.  So  the  first  pentagonal  room  was  af- 
fixed to  the  southeast  comer.  This  was 
to  be  David's  especial  place,  and  Betty 
insisted  upon  finishing  it  before  she  went 
a  step  farther.  Black  Flemish  oak  was 
the  wood  she  used.  The  decorations  and 
equipment  were  to  come*  from  Holland  by 
way  of  New  Amsterdam. 

By  this  time,  the  heeren  and  vrouwen 
of  Wyltwyck  were  making  daily  errands 
past  the  hill,  and  meeting  afterward  to 
exchange  opinions  on  what  they  saw. 
Madame  Ryckman  refused  to  talk,  but 
she  was  ill  pleased,  everyone  knew. 

On  the  southeast  corner  Betty's  par- 
ticular, personal  room  was  completed 
next.    For  this  English  oak  was  used. 

"Now,  put  a  hall  through  the  middle," 
she  said  to  Jason.  "Next  to  my  corner 
room,  put  the  one  David  and  I  shall 
share;  next  to  his,  a  smaller  room  for 
books  and  music.  Then  our  side  of  the 
house  will  be  done." 

She  sighed  happily.  Atlas  with  the 
world  on  his  back  had  no  more  respon- 
sibility, but  he  was  a  grumbler,  if  the 
stories  told  of  him  are  true,  and  Betty 
could  not  spare  a  feather's  weight  of  her 
load.  Her  father  tried  to  take  it  from 
her;  so  did  Madame  Ryckman;  so  did 
Dominie  Eckellen  and  Evert  and  Pieter. 

Finally  Ricard  tried,  and  succeeded, 
in  part.  They  had  not  met  since  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  until  he  came  upon  her, 
one  noon,  sitting  in  the  summer  house, 
gazing  steadfastly  at  the  half  of  the 
house  approaching  completion.  The  men, 
including  Jason,  had  gone  home  to  din- 
ner. The  basket  of  luncheon  Elspeth 
sent  when  Betty  failed  to  appear  had 
not  yet  been  opened.  Ricard  made  this 
basket  the  theme  of  his  opening  remarks. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  enough  in  it 
for  two!"  he  said,  eyeing  it. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Betty,  hospitably, 
making  haste  to  lift  the  lid  and  spread 
the  fair  white  cloth  Elspeth  had  laid  on 
top.  "Sit  down  on  the  bench  here  and 
teU  me  what  you  think  of  my  house." 

Ricard  hesitated. 


"I  see,"  she  said  hastily,  *^ou  don't 
like  it." 

"It  is  always  difficult  to  express  an 
opinion  of  unfinished  work,"  said  the 
Frenchman.  "One  cannot  be  fair.  It 
isn't  exactly  an  English  structure.  I 
understood  you  to  say  you  intended  to 
build  an  English  house." 

"I  did,  but  since  then,"  returned  Betty, 
with  a  dazzling  smile,"  I've  become  partly 
Dutch  myself;  as  fast  as  I  changed,  the 
house  changed,  too." 

Ricard  smiled  in  turn,  but  there  was 
a  steely  glitter  in  his  cold,  gray  eyes. 
The  girl  beside  him,  arranging  sand- 
wiches and  little  cakes  on  the  white  cloth 
did  not  see  it.  When  she  looked  at  him 
again  it  was  gone. 

"The  Dutch  and  English  schools  may 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other," 
he  said  learnedly.  "But  with  the  schools 
of  the  south," — he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
— "that  is  a  different  affair.  The  deeper 
harmonies  and  grander  styles,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  and  French 
models." 

The  embryo  architect  gave  him  a  quick, 
questioning  glance.  For  the  first  time 
she  doubted  her  own  ability  to  judge  of 
what  was  fitting. 

"The  final  choice  is  with  the  builder," 
said  Ricard.  "Unity  of  style,  but  liberty 
in  the  use;  that  is  the  rule." 

"I  haven't  unity  of  style,  at  all,"  cried 
Betty,  becoming  alarmed.  "I  have  only 
liberty.  I  didn't  choose,  I  just  went 
along  and  built." 

"Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Ricard  signifi- 
cantly. "You  did  not  choose;  fate  chose 
for  you." 

She  drew  away  from  him  suspiciously, 
but  his  next  remark  disarmed  her.  "You 
are  to  be  trusted,"  he  said  flatteringly. 
"For  the  final  outcome,  you  will  always 
reject  the  petty,  the  sham,  and  choose 
the  genuine  and  useful.  May  I  ask  what 
sort  of  a  roof  you  intend  to  have!" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  confidence.  "I  wish  you'd  tell 
me.  Neither  do  I  know  what  to  do  with 
the  second  story.  Everything  I  want 
is  downstairs:  David's  room  and  mine 
at  these  comers,  our  family  room  next  to 
mine,  and  the  library  next  to  his;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  the  parlor  and 
dining  room,  the  guest  room  at  the  parlor 
corner  and  the  kitchen  next  to  the  dining 
room ;  there  will  be  a  room  at  each  comer. 
Don't  you  think  that  is   al  rather  nice 

ideat" 

"It's  unique,  surely,"  said  Ricard,  "but 
it  is  like  you."    The  loyi  Ww  ^«SSa.  ^\as3a. 
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ke  spc^e  tnmed  the  words  into  a  com- 
pliment. 

"When  you've  finished  your  luncheon 
Fll  show  you  what  has  been  done/'  she 
said.  Her  hightened  color,  the  quick 
movement  of  her  hands,  told  him,  accu- 
rate observer  that  he  was,  how  far  he  had 
succeeded  in  unsettling  her  tranquil  sat- 
isfaction in  her  work.  He  went  on  fram- 
ing: epigrams  about  the  house,  as  striking 
as  their  subject,  and  more  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  construction,  until  she  brushed 
the  crumbs  from  her  lap  and  sprang  up 
laughing. 

*^ot  another  word,  Monsieur  Ricard," 
she  said,  lifting  a  warning  finger.  "Al- 
ready I  feel  as  if  I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  outside  of  a  house.  Come 
inside.  Let  us  see  how  many  blunders 
I  have  made  there." 

She  led  him  straight  to  David's  room 
with  its  rich,  dark  panelings  and  mas- 
sive furniture.  "A  room  that  had  shut 
in  a  star  which  fied  by  way  of  the  win- 
dows and  was  trying  to  get  in  again." 
This  was  what  she  told  him,  not  a  word 
of  the  stockade,  and  made  him  acknowl- 
edge that  her  pentagons  were  worthy  of 
consideration    at   least.     Every   rod   and 

fun  was  in  place;  she  touched  them  ten- 
erly.  Her  wistfulness  he  refiected  in 
gloom.  He  wheeled  abruptly  and  walked 
to  the  window  which  looked  down  on 
the  river.  "This  is  the  finest  view  in  the 
house,"  he  said  warmly. 

"I  meant  it  should  be,"  she  returned, 
holding  up  her  devotion  to  the  absent 
one,  as  a  shield  against  she  knew  not 
what,  but  vaguely  felt  was  a  danger. 
"But  the  view  from  my  summer  house  is 
fine,  too,"  she  continued.  "I  shall  have 
a  covered  walk  leading  thither  from  my 
room.  And  there  will  be  a  platform  be- 
tween David's  comer  and  mine,  that  will 
give  the  house  more — coherence  t  Isn't 
ttiat  what  you  called  the  belonging  to- 
gether of  the  separate  rooms  t" 

"Do  they  belong  together  t"  returned 
the  Frenchman,  but  he  spoke  in  so  low 
a  voice  that  she  failed  to  catch  the  words. 

"The  workmen  are  back,  I  hear  their 
hammers,"  she  cried.  "There  is  no  such 
music  as  the  sound  of  the  hammers  on 
your  own  new  house." 

"They  tell  us,  some  of  the  people  who 
profess  to  know  about  such  things,  that 
in  this  and  similar  sounds  originated  all 
music/'  he  said. 

She  caught  at  the  idea,  "How  full 
of  meaning  that  is!"  she  exclaimed, 
'^ou  know  so  much  about  everything  I 

>me  into  the  halL'' 


The  doors  were  not  yet  hung,  and 
through  the  wide  spaces  east  and  west 
the  breeze  swept  joyously,  bringing  the 
sway  of  the  tree  branches  and  the  breath 
of  flowers. 

"There  will  be  sidelights  for  the  doors 
and  fanlights  over  them/'  she  explained. 
"That  is  English;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  English.  I  take  whatever  I  want, 
wherever  I  find  i — " 

"In  that  case/'  said  Ricard  smiling, 
"why  not  give  a  touch  of  Italy — he  was 
careful  not  to  say  France — "by  making 
the  second  story,  of  which  you  are  in 
doubt,  an  open  gallery  around  this  beau- 
tiful great  hall.  You  can  sit  up  there 
with  your  embroidery  and  look  doiim 
into  the  heart  of  the  house,  or  you  can 
watch  the  river  and  the  sky!" 

"How  delightful!"  she  cried.  "That 
is  just  what  I  will  do."  She  called  Jason 
Bird  and  gave  him  the  order  then  and 
there. 

"You  will  have  to  tear  down  much  that 
has  been  built/'  he  said,  scowling  at 
Ricard. 

"I  don't  care/'  replied  Betty  recklessly, 
"Fm  going  to  have  it  as  I  want  it.  Wfll 
you  draw  a  picture  of  the  gallery,  Paul, 
so  that  the  men  may  have  something  to 
go  by!" 

*^ith  pleasure/'  replied  Rieard. 
"Bring  me  a  crayon  and  a  board,"  he 
said  to  Jason.  The  two  heads,  the  one 
with  its  carefully  arranged  curls,  the 
other  in  its  wimple,  were  soon  close  to- 
gether. 

Jason  carried  a  heavy  heart  back  to 
his  supervision  of  the  workmen.  The 
hint  Van  Brught  had  given  on  the  night 
of  his  return,  of  Ricard's  possible  com- 
plicity in  the  kidnapping,  leaped  out  of 
the  darkness  of  his  doubts  and  fears  and 
took  him  by  the  throat.  He  choked  it  ofl! 
and  wrestled  with  it,  praying  all  the  while 
for  aid  and  the  sense  to  recognize  it  when 
it  came.  Aid  came,  but  the  sense  was  lack- 
ing. While  he  wandered  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  he  heard  the  patter  of  bare  feet 
running  up  the  hill.  It  was  Dannie 
Varleth,  with  only  breath  enough  left  in 
his  body  to  pant  out,  "Mistress  Ryck- 
man's  broke  a  leg!     Gi'me  a  fiorint" 

"Not  I,  you  young  raven!"  growled 
Jason. 

"'Tis  true,"  declared  the  youngster, 
interpreting  this  as  a  reflection  on  his 
veracity.  "I  saw  them  carry  her  in.  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  tell  the  youn^ 
madame.    Maybe  she'll  give  me  a  florin  t" 

''Be  off  with  you,  peddling  trouble  for 
coin  I"  exclaimed  the  old  man  savagely. 
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''What's  next  to  happen,  I  wander  I"  Then 
all  at  once  he  saw  this  was  what  he  had 
been  asking  for,  and  he  went  qnickly  up  to 
Betty,  hat  in  hand.  Bieard  yet  lingered^ 
talking  earnestly  of  art  and  ideals  and 
the  artistie  son],  as  only  he  eould  talk. 
Betty,  reacting  from  the  anxiety  and  lone- 
liness and  humiliation  which  she  had  un- 
dergone since  David  disappeared,  lis- 
tened as  only  a  sensitive,  thoughtful 
young  girl  ean  listen  to  a  man  older  and 
wiser  and  more  subtle  than  herself. 

''I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting, 
madame/'  said  Jason  courteously;  ''but 
Mr  Ryckman's  mother  has  fallen  and 
broken  a  leg,  and  she  might  be  expecting 
yon  to  come  around." 

''Of  course!  How  shocking!"  cried 
Betty,  startled  into  sudden  consciousness 
that  she  had  forgotten  everything  that 
concerned  the  Ryckman's,  so  absorbed 
had  she  been  in  listening  to  PauL  "Who 
brought  the  news!" 

"Casper  Varleth's  Dannie.  He's  for- 
ever bringing  bad  news,"  was  the  grum- 
bling response,  "and  expecting  a  florin  for 
bringing  it." 

"I  Will  go  there  at  once,"  said  Betty, 
feeHng  as  if  she  had  been  somehow  to 
blame  for  Madame  Ryckman's  misfor- 
tune. "Is  there  anyone  with  her,  did 
Dannie  say?" 

"A  houseful,  no  doubt,"  said  Jason; 
"but  a  woman  should  have  her  family  at 
«nch  a  time." 


"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Betty  virtnonsly, 
and  gave  Ricard  a  look  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  dismissal.  He  refused  to  so 
regard  it,  however. 

"I  will  accompany  you,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing up  his  hat  and  walking  stick,  which 
had  reposed  peacefully  l^de  Betty's 
luncheon  basket  for  the  past  two  hours. 
Betty  looked  at  Jason,  and  Jason  touched 
his  forelock  and  bobbed  in  the  direction 
of  Ricard. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  hum- 
bly, 'Himt  as  long  as  it's  a  family  affair, 
and  I,  being  an  old  family  servant,  it 
would  look  right  for  me  to  go  along  with 
my  young  mistress,  sir,  especially  as 
there's  no  man  in  the  house  at  Madame 
Ryckman's,  the  two  lads  being  yet  so 
small,  and  very  like  there's  things  to  be 
done." 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Betty  earnestly. 
It  was  evident,  even  to  Ricard,  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him. 

"As  you  please,"  he  said  haughtily. 
"If  in  any  way,  at  any  time,  I  ean  be  of 
service  to  you,  command  me.  I  trust 
you  may  find  the  accident  less  severe  than 
you  anticipate.  Reports  of  this  nature 
are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  I  bid  you 
good  afternoon." 

He  walked  proudly  away.  Betty 
watched  him  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
turned  to  Jason. 

"Let  us  go  as  quickly  as  possible,"  she 
said,  "to  my — ^to  David's  mother." 
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A  Fire  Escape 

By  H.  C  Wood 


SOME  neighbors  were  discussing  the 
virtues  of  an  estimable  lady  who 
had  recently  died.  ^To  me,"  said 
one,  "her  kindness  to  animals  was  the 
loveliest  trait  of  all.  No  animal  ever  suf- 
fered that  she  could  relieve.  One  day 
in  the  early  spring  a  log  of  wood  was 
placed  on  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  as  the  log  grew  hot  a  colony  of  wood 
ants  began  to  pour  out  of  a  small  open- 
ing one  end  -of  it,  running  excitedly 
here  and  there  along  the  stick  of  wood, 
striving  to  find  some  means  of  escape 
from  a  fiery  death. 

"The  mistress  before  the  fire  soon  no- 
tieed  their  sad  plight,  and  quickly  placed 
a  pieoe  of  kindling  so  that  one  end  rested 


on  the  log  and  the  other  on  the  hearth, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  frightened  in- 
sects discovered  this  improvised  bridge, 
and  began  to  run  down  it  from  the  burn- 
ing log.  Notwithstanding  the  prediction 
from  a  member  of  the  family  that  the 
house  would  be  filled  with  these  small 
pests,  the  mistress  insisted  on  the  novel 
fire  escape  being  kept  in  place  until  the 
last  little  refugee  had  taken  advantage  of 
it,  and  scampered  away. 

"Strange  to  relate,  her  kindness  was 
not  abused,  for  the  ants  found  some 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  house  as 
speedily  as  poss^le,  and  did  not  become 
a  nuisance.^ 
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Work  and  Results 

B7  Luther  H.   Gulick,  M  D 
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I  HE  saying  goes,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  who  has 
'  found  his  job."  Notice — ■ 
)  his  job :  the  job  that 
was  intended  for  him, 
that  comes  up  to  his 
measure,  or  just  so  far 
exceeds  it  as  to  draw  out  the  very  best 
that  is  in  him;  the  job  that  wouldn't 
have  been  done  so  intelligently,  so  effect- 
ively, by  anyone  else  in  the  world.  Or 
it  might  not  have  been  done  at  alL  To 
have  discovered  a  job  like  that  is  about 
the  most  "blessed"  thing  that  etm  happen 
to  a  man.  Everybody  recognizes  the 
fact. 

Women  as  a  class  have  only  begun  to 
realize  that,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
returns  out  of  life,  they  have  to  face 
exactly  the  same  oecessity.  It  is  a'fun- 
damental  law  of  development.  If  a 
woman  is  doing  work  which  any  other 
woman  could  do  exactly  as  well,  she  has 
not  found  her  job.  There  is  waste  in 
her  efforts;  she  is  missing  her  chance  to 
do  something  which,  because  it  exactly 
coincides  with  her  special  talents,  taste, 
training,  or  opportunity,  ia — or  would 
be — a  more  real  contribution  to  the  total 
work  of  the  world.  To  tie  oneself  down 
to  work  which  does  not  call  forth  one's 
very  best  is,  in  the  end  at  least,  to  di- 
minish the  range  and  worth  of  one's  life. 
We  all  look  with  pity,  if  not  contempt, 
apoQ  the  man  who,  endowed,  say,  with 
nnusual  executive  ability,  allows  himself 
to  atick  to  a  bookkeeper's  desk  year  af- 
ter year.  Perhaps  he  is  too  timid  to 
take  a  risk  and  throw  himself  with  vigor 
npon  a  bigger  problem;  perhaps  he  has 
persuaded  himself  that  "one  thing  is  as 
good  OS  another,"  that  in  the  end  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  after  all; 
or  perhaps  he  is  just  "plain  lazy."  Any- 
way we  have  to  pity  him,  because  we 
kQow  that  he  has  missed  being  the  man 


he  might  be;  that  by  so  much  aa  he  fails 
to  make  use  of  his  special  gifts,  he  has 
failed  to  realize  himself.  A  man  has  no 
right  to  stay  in  a  little  work  if  a  bigger 
work  is  waiting  for  him. 

The  man  who  hid  his  talent  away  in 
a  napkin  (he  had  the  talent)  was  not 
praised  for  it.  When  the  time  came  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  kingdoms,  none 
was  given  to  him;  he  didn't  count,  and 
it  was  all  his  own  fault.  It  is  not  hard, 
though,  to  think  of  the  excuses  he  might 
have  made  to  himself;  they  are  always 
easy  to  find. 

"There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
garden,"  he  might  have  said.  "My  onion 
bed  is  so  large  that  it  seems  as  if  just  as 
soon  as  I  got  it  weeded  once,  I  bad  to 
begin  over  again.  How  could  I  be  ex- 
pected to  be  studying  the  market  or 
planning  investments  T  Perhaps  next 
year  or  .  .  ." 

And  so  he  failed.  He  had  had  a  tal- 
ent given  him,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Instead,  he 
neglected  it  for  the  sake  of  a  lot  of  small 
responsibilities  which,  while  perfectly 
real,  might  nevertheless  have  been  just 
aa  well  borne  by  somebody  else.  He 
could  have  hired  a  small  boy  to  work  on 
his  onion  bed. 

The  motto  about  doing  "ye  nexte  thing" 
has  a  measure  of  truth  in  it;  but  it  also 
hides  a  fallacy.  If  we  always  stop  to 
do  the  next  thing,  we  shall  never  get  to 
the  most  important  thing  of  all.  Kext 
things  can  often  wait. 

What  every  person  needs  to  know  is 
that  be  has  a  special  place  in  the  world, 
and  a  special  work  to  do.  We  need  to  be 
needed;  the  more  needed  we  are,  the 
happier  and  more  significant  our  life  be- 
comes. The  man  who  feela  that  he  can 
stay  oat  of  the  game — a  mere  spectator, 
say,  on  the  side  lines — and  that  nobody 
will  miss  himf  is  in  an  imwholeaome  state 
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of  mind.     Un-wholesome ;  that  is,  in-sane. 
It  is  a  defensible  use  of  the  word. 

And  right  here  it  is  worth  noting  that^ 
in  the  most  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
insane  it  is  customary,  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  allows  it,  to  assign 
him  regular  work  and  regular  respon- 
sibilities— ^preferably  out  of  doors.  It 
has  often  proved  effective  in  restoring 
mental  balance.  It  re-arouses  in  the 
patient's  mind  the  feeling  of  being  needed, 
of  belonging;  it  helps  him  to  fit  into  the 
rational  scheme  of  things  again.  His 
power  of  assuming  responsibility  is  small, 
of  course;  consequently  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  not  to  overburden  him;  but  as 
his  power  increases,  the  responsibilities 
increase  likewise. 

Responsibility  equal  to  power — (Ade- 
quate work — that  is  what  I  want  to  em- 
phasize. 

In  my  judgment  the  explanation  of 
much  of  the  restlessness  that  is  so  much 
in  evidence  nowadays  among  civilized 
women  everywhere  is  due  to  their  lack 
of  adequate  work.  The  modern  woman 
is  likely  to  be  a  bigger  person  than  her 
daily  round  of  home  cares  demands;  a 
person  of  smaller  caliber  could  carry 
them  through  just  as  successfully.  The 
conditions  of  home  life— -especially  in 
the  city-7-have  been  so  modified  that  no 
longer,  as  in  older  days,  are  responsibil- 
ities equally  shared  by  the  man  of  the 
house  and  the  woman  of  the  house;  in- 
stead, he  has  the  big  ones,  and  she  has  the 
small  ones — ^numerous,  of  course,  but  un- 
deniably small.  Very  little  that  she  has  to 
do  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much  skill, 
of  any  special  capacity. 

Clear  back  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  hunting  tribes,  it  was  the  women  of 
the  community  who  superintended  and 
carried  out  its  agricultural  business — 
planting  and  tilling  and  harvesting.  It 
was  an  exacting  responsibility,  one  that 
developed  power.  In  Homeric  days  the 
woman  of  the  household  did  the  weaving; 
it  was  a  work  of  infinite  dexterity.  You 
remember  the  story  of  Penelope,  the  wife 
of  Ulysses;  how,  during  the  long  years 
when  she  awaited  his  return  from  Troy, 
she  was  always  busy  at  her  loom. 

In  the  museum  of  one  of  the  cathedral 
towns  of  Normandy  is  preserved  an 
enormous  tapestry,  which  tradition  says 
was  executed  by  Queen  Matilda  and  her 
handmaidens  in  commemoration  of  her 
husband's  (William  the  Conqueror)  tri- 
umphant expedition  to  England.  In 
1066,  it  seems,  there  was  work  to  be  done 
by  women  which  demanded  manual  skill 


of  the  very  highest  order,  as  well  as  imag- 
ination, enterprise  and  loyalty. 

Our  grandmothers  and  greatgrand- 
mothers  had  a  large  share  in  the  actual 
worik  of  the  conununity.  There  was 
carding  and  spinning  and  weaving,  dairy- 
ing, gardening,  quilting,  tailoring,  can- 
dle making  and  carpet  making.  There 
was  work  which  made  stringent  demands 
on  every  faculty;  it  was  an  adequate 
medium  of  self-expression. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  then  to 
an  almost  inconceivable  degree.  What 
were  once  the  skilled  occupations  of 
women  are  now  almost  exclusively  given 
over  to  machinery.  The  woman  in  the 
home  has  a  productive  relation  to  only 
the  smallest  proportion  of  its  furnishing, 
its  decoration,  the  food  supply  and  its 
preparation.  She  has  the  planning  to 
do,  in  all  probability;,  there  are  an  in- 
finite number  of  details  that  she  must 
have  an  eye  to;  there  is  the  routine  of 
the  housework  to  be  gone  through.  But 
she  is  far  from  being,  in  the  older  sense, 
the  ''maker"  of  the  home. 

-Very  pretty  and  comforting,  to  be 
sure,  are  those  lines  of  Lowell: 

*'He  sings  to  the  wide  world 
And  she  to  her  nest; 
But,  in  the  nice  ear  of  nature. 
Which  song  is  the  bestt" 

but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  our  city 
life  is  constituted  today,  the  woman's 
merely  "home"  responsibilities  are  far 
short  of  her  ability;  they  don't  measure 
up  to  her.  They  are  not  calculated  to 
give  her  personality  the  full  and  adequate 
expression  that  once  belonged  to  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  question  whether 
this  is  better  or  not.  It  is  a  fact;  it 
has  been  brought  about  inevitably  by  the 
change  in  the  character  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  must  face  it. 

Herein  lies  a  perfectly  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  unrest  among  women 
today.  The  work  that  has  been  left  for 
them  to  do  is  not  work  which  is  big 
enough  for  them;  it  does  not  satisfy. 
Dusting,  ordering — or  preparing — ^meals, 
buying  food  in  cans  and  boxes,  and  en- 
gaging a  dressmaker  to  cut  and  fit  gar- 
ments, the  material  of  which  has  been 
purchased  over  the  counter — a  woman  of 
today,  educated,  ambitious,  intelligent, 
needs  something  more  than  this  to  sat- 
isfy her.  She  needs  responsibilities 
which  will  make  up  for  what  she  has 
lost— or  gained — ^by  the  change  in  her 
position.  She  has  a  right  and  a  need 
to  demand  a  larger  field. 

I  am  not  putting  in  a  plea  foT  '^Ic^ 
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"emancipation  of  woman"  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  That  woman's  sphere  is 
the  home  is  an  assertion  as  incontestable 
as  it  is  trite.  But  that  the  home  is  all 
of  woman's  sphere  is  a  matter  by  no 
means  so  certain.  A  woman  has  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation  as  well  as  a  man; 
she  has  talents  and  possibilities  of  ac- 
complishment which — there  is  no  denying 
it — ^may  be  "extra-domestic,"  outside  the 
home,  yet  perfectly  normal. 

The  majority  of  modem  women  have 
not  yet  found  out  how  to  work  them- 
selves out.  They  feel  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present-day  home  responsibilities,  and 
they  are  restless  and  unsettled. 

Every  sane  human  being,  I  suspect, 
needs  an  independent  career  of  some  sort. 
For  the  attainment  of  balance,  steadi- 
ness, self-control — all  the  higher  powers 
of  personality — one  must  assume  "ade- 
quate" responsibilities.  It  is  the  business 
of  each  woman  to  find  that  service  to 
humanity  which  will  call  into  play  all 
the  best  energies  of  her  nature,  because 
wholesome — sane — ^human  living  is  not 
achievable  in  any  other  way. 

Look  at  the  work  of  such  women  as 
Yirginia  Potter  in  connection  with 
Stonywold;  of  Grace  Dodge,  who  has 
accomplished  so  much  in  organizing  the 
working-girls  of  New  York;  of  Katherine 
Leverich,  who  got  under  way  all  that 
soldiers'  "first  aid"  work  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  war.  These  women  found 
growth  through  their  effort;  they  are 
steadier,  bigger,  better-balanced  individ- 
uals because  of  it.  Adequate  respon- 
sibility was  the  fundamental  thing.  It 
is  demanded  by  all  of  us,  whether  we 
happen  to  be  men  or  happen  to  be 
women,  just  because  we  are  human  be- 
ings with  developable  faculties,  power  of 
— and  need  for — ^growth. 

Of  all  the  foolish,  crazy,  unbalanced 
sets  of  students  I  have  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with,  medical  students  are 
the  worst.    But  medical  practitioners,  as 


a  class,  are  reliable,  level-headed,  straight- 
forward men,  men  of  just  discrimination, 
ability  to  think  soundly,  straight  off,  un- 
blinded  by  passion  or  sentiment.  What 
has  made  the  difference  f    Responsibility. 

I  have  seen  girls,  apparently  flippant, 
empty-headed  as  butterflies,  steady  right 
down  under  the  pressure  of  a  hard  job 
and  become  women  you  could  admire  and 
trust.  Again  it  was  the  developing  power 
of  adequate  work. 

The  muscle  to  be  healthy  must  con- 
tract; the  gland  to  be  healthy  must  se- 
crete; the  ligament  to  be  healthy  must  be 
stretched  and  used.  The  mind  to  be 
healthy  must  be  kept  in  the  exercise  of 
its  normal  functions.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  nowadays  of  the  increase  of  hyste- 
rias among  women.  Hysterias  are  closely 
related  in  origin  to  that  mental  condition 
which  results  from  inadequate  responsi- 
bility. They  are  far  more  prevalent 
among  women  who  are  not  playing  a  full 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world  than 
among  those  who  have  found  their  "job" 
and  the  blessedness  that  comes  through 
the  doing  of  it. 

The  physical  differences  between  men 
and  women  are  not  very  great,  scien- 
tifically considered.  The  structure  of  mus- 
cle, ligament,  gland,  is  practically  iden- 
tical. But  farther  up  the  scale,  on  the 
levels  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  dif- 
ferences are  much  greater.  And  the 
higher  up  we  go,  from  level  to  level,  of 
personality,  the  greater  becomes  the 
range  of  variation.  It  is  on  these  higher 
levels  that  we  become  most  completely 
individuals,  most  ourselves. 

Self-realization  results  from  living  on 
our  best  level.  Living  on  our  best  level 
is  possible  only  when  we  are  in  right  re- 
lations with  our  work.  The  matter  lies 
within  our  control,  whether  we  shall  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  kept  back  and 
dragged  down  by  it,  or  give  ourselves 
the  chance  to  find  it  in  the  daily  stimu- 
lus we  need  for  growth. 


I  Have  No  Fear 


By  Everard  Jack  Appleton 

I  have  no  fear  I    What  is  in  store  for  me 
Shall  find  me  self-reliant,  undismayed. 

God  grant  my  only  cowardice  may  be : 
Afraid — to  be  afraid! 


Heredity  and  Will, Power 


Br  Ssmu<d.  M<»Ctnib,  X)  D 


«nd  will,'  eKpreeatiH  fe- 
■tsnnitatip  fsflton  ia  '1^ 
*    our    life. 


'  tax  the  vtmost  irit  vC 
nmn  ■te  wive;  (jhuImos 
'is  "file  mwmtigidTOn  <tf  ^ki^  "tbe  -gneA- 
■«t  mkida  of  tbe  sitHrteenth  oetrtnry  faave 
applied  tbemsrives.  Darwin,  fiibot,  Osl- 
4011,  'Win^t,  ^aUaoe,  fipeooer,  Bne«fcfl1, 
Was9nKtiin,'lQ  raention'Oiily  afewdftbBK 
'tboAfn,  iave  '^^volatiooized  'Onr  vistra 
•B  4o  «faaraeter  (md  ^eetrny,  and  have  pat 
aew  wPBpoM  in  Uie  bsndB  of  the  -phym- 
,  ^  -sBflister  of  Teb^on,  and  the 
ritogieBl  Kfeimer 'whercwt^  to  make 
«  fnab'asaanit  «n  the  Bum)rie&  «nd  ills 
-ftRt^UBeaten  Immainty.  Mypwrpeee  in 
fMa  'wiiiele  ie  not  theoretical,  tmt  -pimt- 
IhrI;  it  is  io  ^^amiae  the  beturii:^  of 
Ham  -  dJBCPTerieB  'on  onlT' ImppiaeBS,  and 
-tovbow  that,  in  s^te  of  all  the  m7Bt«ries 
•Suit  -mrronnd  -nB,  'there  s  within  ub  a 
power  of  'MtMinclaon,  and  'that  -tbore 
«n  Meat  moral  Ymonroee  t^  whieh  -we 
can-  rise  as  'on  '^ateppin^toBea  <of  'Onr 
4ead  aelvcB  to  -hieiier  thioes." 

"tPo  Baffin  -with,  -the  fact  of  he»»dity  is 
<«w  of  the  arost  ^fimlly  ^rtablisbed  mm- 
^SnaioBB  of  inodem  aeience.  Says.  Hos- 
ier :  "^e  ^nay  v^j  -that  the  moral  jaid 
sntelleetaal  vosence  of  a  nan  does  -pasa 
■over  imm  one  fleshiy  -tabernacle  to  an- 
sfiier.  in  the  mw-bom  infant  the  char- 
Boterof  the «took' lias  latent;  and  tbe'Sgo 
'U  a  hnndte  of  potentialitieB."  Now,  -we 
mtzst  diBtragnisfa  between  the  fact  .and  the 
theory  of  'heredity.  No  one  doubts  -the 
'faet,  hnt  Boientats  ha^  not  reached  any 
agreement  as  to  theory.  The  fact  may 
4w  «xpreeeed  thus:  There  is  a  biolo^cal 
iaw  found  operating  tfaroo^mat  the 
■w^k  'O^anie  world  'wiiereby  beLogs 
tend  ta  repeat  theaaelTes  in  tinir  -de- 
aeendante,  «r  wterriiy  an  indiridna]  re- 
neTvea  from  has  fi^rtmia  hia  oluef  Tital 
fenMS  vnd  tendenDea,  ioM  piiynaal  and 
apiritnal  aepital. 


the  i^ea  that  theae  tknQB 
'We  iDhcTited  .from  'aome  anaartcv  who 
-was  a  hard  'draper  aad  perhapa'  amaand 
timMlf  ^bf^beatia^UB^wifel  -Ik'iMlitT, 
a  4ittle  -raeniae  at  Hk  will,  a-sta-ong-j^i- 

^eal  to  il Btiaweiftile»,'wanld'aaffc»  to 

"riiiAe  off  theae  diaabtUtiefl  and  roriave 
aormal  heaUb.  Or  Again,  peopis'  eigne, 
"Like  father,  like  -tmf  if  &e  ikther 
hae  taberonloRE  his  cl»U  will  faU  a  'vie- 
tim  to  the  «ame  dnean.  It  «titBild  be 
-eleariy  aaderstood  that  the  most  moent 
reeeaRhes  di^nnB  ihia  nation,  .^(^t 
the  fBthn"  trananata  to  hia  child  is  mot 
a  ^isMiBe;  it  ie  a  scnditiaa.sf  aerams 
-inataJiiHty  mbieh  may  rpiediapaae  to,  >bat 
-does  not  weeaaoitate,  <tluB  'or  ilhat  rBanann 
For  -eaftiDpIe,  I  know  a  'yamug  waoMa 
'iriiose  father  iUed  jfrom  oanaianptkia,  yet 
abe  henelf  ii  free  ifirem  the  ali^htast 
tnbevcolar  taint  On  the  odieT-haad,:Ae 
-JB  prone  io  bypachcndriaaal  ^pravion 
-and  afflicts. ib^elf  with  tail  laorta  >af  im- 
aginary Mk.  What  am  inhnit  jaay  <be 
described  as  instability  of  the  nerve- 
tifisue  whereby  .we  have  lesa  of  power 
of  resistance  against  ^e  varions  stroKeB 
and  troubles  of  'Cfe. 


JLhoat.  this  fact  a  vast  amount  of  pop- 
nlar  jsistinderatanding  has  gathered. 
Men  .and  women  settle  down  in  fatafis- 
fio  fashion   under   mor^   and  phynesi 


Now,  ."it  38  ganerafly  .admitted  -that  «nfi 
of  the  iDsin.  fMtoM  an  prcdaaing  nsraoas 
Intibles  is  the  paediapaoition  with  artiich 
people  tare  benL  One  indi^dual  -eomes 
onto  the  «arld  with  a  nervous  i^atem 
less  tmder  aoBturol  .than  is  the  cafe  with 
others.  Se  is  Jiot  «aq>onBtUe  for  this 
fact ;  it  k  an  lOn^oal  element  in  Jus 
particular  icaimtitation.  ¥or  eiaoQiIe, 
the  yotutger  Coleridge  was  not  zeapon- 
aible  for  .inheriting  from  Jiis  father,  an 
anstabie  jiervous  ^«tem.  S.  T.  Coler- 
idge nas  an  opiumrtea,ter,  ahA  in  all  the 
relationB  -of  .  life  his  will  was  h<qie- 
ieesly  nademuned. .  The  son,  Hartley,  .had 
no  inolioation  to  opium,  but  he  .b^ame 
a  slave  to  .aleoboL  His  brother  said  of 
him:  "His  sensibility  was  intense,  and 
he  oould  not  control  it.  He  «oald  Bot 
open  a  letter  without  trembling.  Ha 
abranlc  from  mental  pain ;  he  yielded 
to  slight  temptations.  It  looked  like  -an 
oi^anie  defect,  a  congenital  imperfce- 
tion."  Thus  ttie  ploaaurea  of  one  geno 
afion   hoesme   the  «TtrseB   of.  -ftift  "!«>S~ 
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Streams  of  tendency,  hot  with  passion 
and  lusty  impregnated,  as  it  were,  with 
the  germs  of  physical  and  mental  ill, 
flow  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
century  to  century.  We  are  not  simply 
ourselves;  we  are  also  the  products  of 
the  past. 

There  is  an  ill-omened  word  in  com- 
mon use  today;  the  word  "degenerate/' 
He  is  one  who,  though  perhaps  gifted, 
has  never  felt  the  saving  hand  of  disci- 
pline, and  as  a  consequence  sinks  into  a 
life  of  idleness.  He  inherits  wealth,  hut 
the  great  catholic  causes  of  humanity  re- 
ceive no  help  at  his  hands.  He  cares 
only  for  his  self-indulgence.  In  Paris 
he  spends  his  substance  in  riotous  living. 
Step  by  step  he  goes  down  to  moral 
bankruptcy:  facilis  descensus  Averni, 
His  end  is  a  prison  cell  or  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum or  some  secret  retreat  of  vice  and 
profligacy.  Now  examine  the  family 
history  of  the  degenerate  and  you  will 
find  analogous  faults  in  father  or  grand- 
father, or,  it  may  be,  weakness  of  char- 
acter in  the  mother.  He  is  the  victim,  to 
some  extent,  of  his  ancestry.  The  cen- 
tral nervous  system  has  received  a  cer- 
tain set  or  tendency,  and  this  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  law  of  heredity.  "The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.'' 

Worry  and  idleness 

Yet  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  We 
must  distinguish  between  a  predispos- 
ing and  an  exciting  cause.  If  we  could 
examine  the  brains  of  our  fellows,  we 
would  be  astonished  to  discover  how 
many  potential  madmen  are  abroad.  In- 
sanity may  lurk  in  the  blood,  but  it  needs 
a  favorable  environment  ere  the  sleep- 
ing evil  is  aroused.  The  predisposition 
may  be  there,  but  before  disorder  can 
declare  itself,  other  causes  must  be  at 
work.  What  are  some  of  these  t  Worry 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
mischief.  "Not  work,  but  worry,  kills," 
is  a  true  proverb.  The  man  who  works 
with  his  brain  moderately  has  the  best 
safeguard  against  nervous  trouble.  On 
the  other  hand,  worry  is  sheer  and  un- 
mitigated evil.  The  constant  cross-cur- 
rents of  thought,  flung  backward  and 
forward  without  any  effective  result, 
fatigue  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
They  end  in  nothing,  achieve  nothing, 
only  exhaust  and  waste  the  energies  of 
intellect  and  emotion.  Another  exist- 
ing cause  is  mental  idleness.  This  is 
seen  in  men  who  have  retired  from  bnsi- 
'.    With    nothing    to    oeoapy    their 


minds,  the  mental  machinery  begins  to 
work  upon  itself.  They  fret  and  fume 
over  trifles;  their  sleep  is  not  so  pro- 
found; they  concentrate  their  attention 
on  their  sensations  and  too  often  sink 
into  confirmed  hypochondriacs.  Then 
these  mischievous  mental  states  set  up 
bad  physical  conditions,  such  as  indi- 
gestion, with  its  attendant  ills,  and  these 
in  turn  react  on  the  mental  conditions, 
strengthening  and  intensifying  thenL 

Now,  the  significant  point  is,  these 
factors  are  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  Nobody  will  say  with  Dr  John- 
son that  a  man  can  become  anything  he 
chooses — a  great  musician,  a  great  math- 
ematician or  a  great  poet.  But  it  is  to 
be  emphasized,  on  the  other  side,  that 
a  man  can,  if  he  will,  approximate  to 
greatness  along  lines  in  harmony  with 
his  nature.  As  Professor  James  says: 
"We  may  not  all  be  saints,  but  we  should 
all  try  to  be  as  saintly  as  we  can."  So, 
too,  in  this  matter  of  nervousness.  One 
who  is  bom  with  a  weak  or  ill-balanced 
nervous  system  will  never  have  the  poise 
and  harmony  of  another  who  has  a  bet- 
ter heritage;  but  by  self-training  he  can 
overcome  much  of  his  inherited  disability 
and  make  life  aH  the  more  worth  living. 
It  is  often  argued  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  a  machine  bound  to  develop  in 
accordance  with  its  immanent  energies, 
like  a  watch  which  runs  under  mechanical 
conditions.  The  watch  must  go  on  until 
it  runs  down  or  is  stopped  from  without 
The  analogy  will  not  hold,  for  the  nerv- 
ous system  can,  by  judicious  training, 
be  improved.  Consider  one  startling  fact 
only:  There  are  between  one  and  two 
thousand  million  cells  in  the  brain,  and 
millions  of  these  remain,  for  want  of 
use,  undeveloped.  What  immense  re- 
serves of  energy  lie  within  us  all — re- 
serves that  await  only  our  call  to  enable 
the  higher  nerve  centers  to  control  the 
lower,  the  intellectual  powers  to  keep 
under  the  merely  impulsive  and  emo- 
tional ! 

What,  in  essence,  is  the  willt  It  is 
the  effort  of  concentrating  our  attention 
on  an  idea.  Applied  to  nervous  troubles, 
the  ideas  of  health,  poise,  blessedness, 
self-control,  if  held  before  the  mind,  will 
exert  uplifting,  tranquilizing  and  renew- 
ing effects  on  the  nerves.  This  is  one  of 
the  profound  convictions  of  modern  psy- 
chology. Every  state  of.  consciousness, 
whether  it  be  a  sensation,  an  idea,  or  a 
feeluig,  has  as  its  counterpart,  an  effect, 
on  the  physical  organism.  Psychosis 
and  neniofiis  go  hand  in  hand.    The  se- 
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ont,  ihen,  of  eharacter  mnd  of  nerFons 
be^tth^alike  is  4h4m(^U  i  AnA  tk»  pomer 
of  will  is  the  power  to  fix  attention  on 
one  thought  rather  than  another.  And 
this  power,  however  weak,  can  be  culti- 
vated and  strengthened.  It  is  this  power 
that  can  resist  and  overcone  <difleaae,  as 
all  medical  experts  admit. 

Hydrophobia  cured  by  the  will 

There  is  an  incident  quoted  by  Dr 
Hack  Tube  from  theJife  of  Crosse,  the 
English  electrician,  which  illustrates  the 
power  of  will  over  the  motjor  muscles 
and  nerves,  and  even  over  the  brain  itself, 
by  changing  the  train  of  ideas  that  had 
been  excited.  Mr  Crosse  was  severely 
bitten  by  a  cat  which  died  the  same  day 
of  hydrophobia.  He  forgot  about  the 
matter;  but  one  day,  three  months  later, 
he  awoke  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia.  The  /horrible  conviction 
seized  him  that  he  was  going  to  die  a 
painful  death.  Far  one  houx  he  suffered 
unspeakable  ansery.  Then  he  argued 
with  Umself,  ^'I  shall  ^either  die  or  not 
die.  K  I  am  not  4o  idle,  then  1  mast 
summon  up  all  my  energies  against  the 
attack."  He  took  his  gun  and  went  out 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting.  He  walked 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  exerting  at 
every  step  a  strong  mental  effort  against 
the  disease.  On  his  return,  lie  felt  bet- 
ter and  took  dinner.  A  few  days  later 
the  pain  passed  away.  The  doctors  agreed 
that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  hydropho- 
bia, which  was  beaten. off  hy  the  power  of 
will.  You  will  notice  that  this  man  not 
only  believed  that  he  could  overcome  the 
threatened  disease,  but  also  acted  on  his 
belief. 

All  things  in  this  world  are  gained 
by  action.  Avoid  all  emotions  that  do 
not  lead  to  som^  worthy  effect.  We  all 
know  the  dreamer  .that  dreams  his  life 
away.  He  is  ceotent  with  sensations  and 
ideas  and  feelings;  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  act  on  them.  And  the  reason  is 
he  is  lacking  in  will  power;  or,  expressed 
physiologically,  the  motor  cells  in  his 
nervous  central  system  are  undeveloped. 
Perhaps  you  say:  "All  this  is  beside  the 
mark.  My  misery  is  that  I  cannot  will. 
I  am  blown  this  way  and  that.  I  seem 
incapable  of  gathering  up  my  forces  and 


directing  ihem  to  iMime  tolerable  icncL 
iFxomeivy  JbirthXha'W/teen  a.weaUing, 
a  moral  and  physical  failure.  As  a  child 
at  school,  as  a  member  of  the  family,  in 
the  married  relation,  I  have  been,  to  my 
sorrow,  a  lamentable  failure.*'  I  reply: 
*^e  it  so.  Assume  you  deserve  all  these 
derogatory  speeches,  and  more.  Begin 
now  the  work  of  self-training.  Tem- 
perament is  not  a  final  fact.  It  is  given 
to  be  modified  and  shaped  into  a  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  character.  You  do 
not  need  to  have  a  strong  will,  but  you 
do  need  to  think  ^el\  and  map  out  the 
path  to  be  followed."  As  Guyan  says,  "He 
who  does  not  act  as  he  thinks,  thinks 
badly." 

Heredity  and  will  power 

Let  me  say  to  all  persons  obsessed 
with  the  ideas  of  heredity  and  prenatal 
influence:  Believe  in  fpeedom,  in  the 
power  to  lead  a  healthy,  ■well-Maneed, 
harmonious  life,  and  you  will  expenenoe 
what  you  believe.  The  mere  belief  that 
we  can  do  a  thing  is  itself  a  valuai»le 
help  to  doing  it.  There  «  nothing  moFra 
paralyzing  than  doubt  or  despair.  A 
hypnotist  says  to  his  subject :  "You  can- 
not move  your  arm,"  and  the  motor  cur- 
rent that  sets  the  arm  in  motion  is  par- 
alyzed. Why  is  it  paralyzed?  Because 
the  man  accepts  the  suggestion  that  he 
cannot  move  his  arm.  Why  are  you  or- 
.dinarily  able  to  lift  your  armt  Because 
you  believe  in  yourself;  you  believe,  in 
the  occurrence  of  certain  conditions,  the 
arm  can  be  raised.  Precisely  so  it  is  in 
the  mysterious  region  of  the  soul.  Have 
you  an  evil  habit?  Are  you  prone  to 
alcohol,  to  bad  temper,  to  dark  and  un- 
founded suspicions  about  your  neigh- 
bors, to  morbid  fews  of  ^Mirorty  or  dis- 
ease or  generally  of  the  fiflturef  Believe 
that  you  ean  eoaejuer  iheae  ^toemaea  of 
soul,  and  yon  will  eonquer  them,  fie- 
member  that  ancient  word:  "The  spirit 
of  God  hath  made  us  and  the  breath  of 
the  Almighty  hath  given  us  life."  In 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Goodness, 
all  the  dark  shadows,  the  miserable  fears, 
the  wrong  thou^ts,  the  petty  worries 
that  have  poisoned  your  nature,  will  take 
to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Paper  Doll 


By  Wallace  Irwin 


[With  pocket-rule  drawings  by  the  Author] 


She  was  cnt  ont  by  cironmstmnoes ' 


Elvira  was  ethereal, 

A  paper  dolly  sweet. 
Her  head  of  thin  material 

Was  lighter  than  her  feet. 
She  was  cut  out  by  circumstances 
J^or  wild  adventures  and  romances. 


One  day  when  she  was  going  forth 

A-tremble   at   each  breath 

A  jaggly  viper,  showing  forth, 
Alarmed  her  half  to  death. 

(This  snake  by  paper  folk  is  hated. 

For  to  the  bookworm  he's  related.) 


'  A  paper  man  appeared 


But   lo!   with  great   velocity 

A  paper  man  appeared. 
**Shoo,  serpentine  monstrosity  I" 

Unto  the  snake  he  sneered. 
Whereat  the  'snake  withdrew  politely 
And  left  Elvira  fainting  whitely. 


"Elope  with  me,  Elvira  dear. 
And  shun  your  father  wroth. 

I  am  your  stanch  admirer,  dear, 
And  on  yon  tablecloth 

My  merry  paper  bark  is  floating 

Inviting   us   to   go   a-boating.'' 


•• 


A  paper  fish,  paphronma,  yawned  from  thaTUtf  dMp' 


THE     CHILDREN 


So  Bpake  the  man.     And  snre  enougti 
The  boat  with  great  dispatch 

Displayed  its  sail,  secure  enough 
Upon  a  parlor  match. 

(I  hope  you'll   note  some  indication 

Of  talent  in  my  illastration.) 


But  when  they  sailed — ob,  shiver  us! 

My  drawing  makes  me  creep — 
A  paper  fish,  papivorous,* 

Yawned  from  the  vasty  deep, 
And  would   have  eaten   sweet   Elvira 
Had  not  her  strenuous  admirer 


lb  he  roDOhed  Uw  linder 


Removed  the  mast  so  curious, 

And  with  a  sudden  scratch 
Inflamed  tbe  end  sul-furious, 

Igniting  of  the  match; 
Then  to  the  fish  be  touched  the  tinder, 
And  soon  reduced  him  to  a  cinder. 


But  when  their  boat  had  landed  them 

Upon  the  pleasant  shore, 
Elvira's  pa  commanded  them 

To  part  forevermore. 
And,  to  discourage  the  intruder, 
Upon  a  postage  stamp  he  glued  'er. 


"O  Percival,  come  tear  me  off!" 
The  lady  made  her  wail, 

"For   should   the   postman    bear  i 
And  chuck  me  in  tbe  mail 

(Such  fate,  indeed,  a  shame  and  sc 

I'd  go  to  the  dead  letter  office  I" 


The  paper  man  seized  bold  of  her 
And  ripped  and  pulled  at  length, 

Tight- strain  in  2:  every  fold  of  her 
With  ali  his  paper  strength. 

So    bent    on    bis  gigantic   trouble 

His  arms  and  legs  were  twisted  double. 


touDd  bf  Noah  Webster. 
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"Alas!  I  feel  beside  myself !'' 

Elvira  cried  in  fear. 
(I  own  I  rather  pride  myself 

Upon  my  drawing  here, 
Wherein   our  hero's  perseverance 
Has  marred  his  tailor-made  appearance.) 


"Oh,  haste  and  save  your  gown  before 
It's  spoiled!"  the  man  did  cry; 

And  so  they  laid  them  down  before 
A  flatiron  passing  by, 

Which  slid  across  their  bodies  crumpled 

And  left  them  faint — ^but  quite  unrumpled. 


rfflLJ^p^ 


The  while  the  paper  peasantry  danced  on  with  lightsome  toe  *' 


They  sought  her  father  tearfully 

Forgiveness  to  implore, 
Who  answered,  rather  cheerfully, 

"My  goodness,  what  a  bore! 
Though  paper  money  I  prefer,  son, 
You  seem  a  capable  young  person." 


So  soon,  with  song  and  pleasantry, 
They  tied  the  marriage  bow, 

The  while  the  paper  peasantry 
Danced  on  with  lightsome  toe. 

An    altruistic    glamour   shedding 

Upon  the  gorgeous  paper  wedding. 


/ 


.^ 


/ 


^^' 


/// 
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''What's  in  a  Name?" 


By  Constance  Johnson 


There's   a    pussy-cat    lives   in    the   neigh- 
boring   room, 
And  a  "preciousest  kitten,"  too; 
A   bunny,    a   frog,    and    a    dear   polli- 


wog; 


A  somewhat  remarkable  zoo. 


There's  a  sweet  little  lamb  in  the  neigh- 
boring room, 
And  a  "teeniest,  tiniest  pig;" 
A   mite   and  a  bird,   and    (most   curious 
word ) 
A  **wiggley-squiggley-grig." 


I    iipened    the    door    to    the    neighboring 
room, 

Expecting  an  animals'  lair; 
A  little  bald  head  lay  asleep  on  the  bed; 

'Twas  onlv  the  babv  was  there. 


Whyihauldiucllipi 

««Hibleitraiii»biehe 
btta  *  AUb^a  ot  Ihi*  ebmn 
■ca  that  Ibcy  irg  itccded 


e  ipDcic  in  our  Mlu?  Il  it  HOI  duonlive.  ID  uy  thBlail.  Thi*  !•  aticR.  iroma 
*  iiabJeon  ■  dxry  linn  which  lupplica  <itv  eBilomcci  wilh  oiilk.  The  pbola|riph 
Dlriphcr.  ThepiiCD,  lifhlcd  bTaiinils  linr  window,  ii  no  wdth  ihin  ihoniandi  of 
ping  ol  ihe  milk  •upply  nl  our  niiicm.  Thai-nlcan  milk.  It«  Irani  odoc,  iboutd  noma 
'  it  •Imixi  Ml  dI  tbc  oDcxioD.    Tb«  filihr  tublEi  arc  probablT  the  aCEptioD ;  Id  na 


milk  laipxti 
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Our  Index 

Do  we  publish  an  alphabetical  ludest 
Indeed  we  do;  it  is  so  voluminoas,  owing 
to  tlie  myria^d  topics  treated  in  QOOD 
Houses EiTi KG,  that  we  print  it  sepa- 
rately, and  mail  it  at  two  cents  a  copy, 
for  postage. 

The  indes  to  Volume  XLV,  tbe  sU 
months  closing  with  December,  1907,  is 
now  ■  about  ready.  Sii  copies  of  G  H 
are  a  veritable  dictionary  in  Kize  and 
variety  of  matter,  and  an  indes  is  highly 
important  to  anyone  bindings  or  preserv- 
ing back  numbers 


eng'aged  to  give  them  lessons  in  lining 
and   trimming   bats,    so    that    trimmings 
might  be  firmly  adjusted,  as  nothing  is    . 
more    ugly    than    wobbly    hat    trimming.  ■; 
The  young  women  most  interested  have 
appeared  at  several  teas  in  becoming  hata    ' 
of  their  own  mannfacture.     One  of  tbe    I 
young  women  is  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
man  and  tbe  foster  daughter  of  a  multi- 
millionaire, and  another  is  the  daughter 
of  &  miiliooaire  sugar  planter  of  Hawaii, 
so  that  it  was  not  lack  of  money  whieti 
impelled  them  to  tbe  step.     They  simply 
refused  to  wear  the  model  hats  as  sliown 
in  the  shops  Ihis  winter.     M.  C.  D. 


Disgusted  with  the  estreme  propor- 
tions of  the  fashionable  mushroom-  bats 
of  the  winter,  annoyed  at  the  number  of 
ostrich  plumes  required  to  trim  them, 
and  also  at  the  corresponding  size  of  tlie 
milliners'  bills,  a  group  of  independent 
girls  of  Oakland,  California,  have  pledged 
Ikemeelves  to  make  all  their  own  hats 
this  season.     A    milliner's   trimmer    was 


Tub  Story  Puzzle  in  the  November 
issue  referred  to  the  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish 
Company,  Gloucester,  Mass,  and  was  en- 
titled "A  Vacalion  Reminiscence."  The  ' 
prize  winners  were  as  follows:  $5  in  cash, 
Miss  C,  D.  Thore,  Maesachusetts ;  $3  worth 
of  merchandise,  Margaret  Aulls,  Mich- 
igan; $2  worth  of  merchandise,  Mrs  Sarah 
B.  Bates,  Massaelmsetts. 


The  Puppet  Show 

Chinese  Folk  Lore 


Translated  hy  Sui  Sin  Far 


\N  all  the  four 
1  the  Middle.  Kingdom  there 
I  were  not  two  happier  boys 
j  than  Ming  and  Wing.  They 
*  were  both  chabby  children, 
with  bright  eyes  and  ma* 
Bet  clieekB,  and  they  were 
so  quick  and  light  in  their  movements 
that:  to  watch  tbem  together  was  like 
watching  a  pair  of  kittens  frolicking. 
But^Siifg,  their  elder  brother,  was  pale 
and'  Vei^  One  of  bis  hips  was  above 
the'ether  and  he  could  hardly  move  about 
at  all. 

During  the  good  times  of  New  Year, 
the  ^father  of  Sing,  Ming  and  Wing 
treated  his  two  younger  hoys  to  a  pup- 
pet show.  He  would  have  liked  well 
to  have  taken  Sing  also,  but  bow  could 
hel 

Late  at  night  came  borne  Ming  and 
Wing,  their  eyes  shining  like  stara  and 
their  queues  all  awry.  They  rushed  to 
where  Sing  lay,  not  sleeping. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  he. 

"Ob,  Slug,"  cried  Ming,  "there  were 
a  hundred  p"ppets,  I'm  sure,  and  they 
all  had  lovely  faces,  as  white  as  chalk 
with  two  bright  red  spots  on  either  aide." 

"Two  bright  red  spots  on  either  side," 
echoed  Wing, 

"And  they  all  wore  jeweled  crowns  on 
their  heads,   and   the  gayest   dresses." 

"Crowns  on  their  heads  and  the  gay- 
est dresses." 

"And  they  danced  and  jumped  so 
beautifully." 

"So  beautifully." 

"One  puppet  kicked  the  other — such 
a  great  big  kick." 

"Such  a  great  big  kick." 

"Some  knocked  tlicir  Iieads  together 
and  some  hugged  and  hug^d." 

"Hugged    and    hugged." 

"Some  lifted  their  hands  with  their 
legs." 

"With   their   legs." 

"One  put  his  nose  into  his  mouth." 

"Into  his  moil  til." 

"Four  looked  all  over  for  their  eyes." 


"For  their  eyes." 

"Two  ate  a  meal  without  any  food." 

"Any  food."  ■ 

"Three  jumped  over  the  highest  bar." 

"The  highest  bar." 

"Five  twirled  pitchforks  around  their 
heads." 

"Around  their  heads." 

"One,  I  think,  was  very  sad,  just  like 
yon." 

"Just  like  yon." 

"He  was  pat  into  a  comer  because  he 
could  not  dance." 

"Could  not  dance." 

'One  leg  was  longer  than  th^  other, 
that  was  why." 

"That  was  why." 

"But  he  liked  to  watch  the  others. 
And  he  could  see  the  lights." 

"See  the  lights." 

"And  the  fireworks," 

"And  the  fireworks." 

"There  never  were  such  fireworks. 
They  streamed  all  over." 

"Streamed  all  over." 

"Like  the  flowers  of  a  dream." 

"Like  the  flowers  of  a  dream." 

"And  such  beautiful  banging  and  beat- 
ing of  drams  and  cymbals  never  was 
heard  before." 

"Heard  before." 

The  head  of  Wing,  the  ecboer,  drooped. 
He  was  nearly  asleep.  So  also  was 
Ming. 

Chang  Lae  Cboo,  the  mother  of  Sing, 
Ming  and  Wing,  came  into  the  room. 
"My  sons,"  said  she  to  Ming  and  Wing, 
"it  is  time  for  the  stars  to  stop  twink- 
ling;" and  she  laid  them  upon  thdr 
slumber  couch.  Then  she  raised  Sing  in 
her  arms  and  smoothed  his  forehead. 

"Heart  of  my  heart,"  she  murmured, 
"art  thou  still  grieving  that  thou  eoaldst 
not   go    with   thy   brotbersT' 

"Nay,  mother,"  answered  Sing,  and 
his  eyes  were  brighter  than  either  Ming's 
or  Wing's,  "I  too,  this  night,  have  seen 
a  puppet  show." 

"A  puppet  show,"  mumbled  Ming. 

"A    puppet    show,"    snored    Wing. 


The  Cherry-colored  Kitten 


By  Emily  Williams 


BARBARA  sat  on  the  front  steps 
playing  with  a  big  stuffed  cat  that 
Auntie  Grace  had  given  her  on  her 
birthday.  Pretty  soon  she  heard  the  gate 
slam,  and  saw  Uncle  Bob  coming  up  the 
walk. 

"Hello,  Barbara,  why  don't  you  have 
a  truly  kitten  that  will  say  *meow'  and 
play  with  its  tail  instead  of  that  old  cal- 
ico thing?'' 

"I  love  my  kitty,''  said  Barbara,  and 
hugged  it  tighter  than  ever. 

"We've  got  three  little  kitties  at  our 
house — a  white  one,  a  yellow  one  and 
a — cherry-colored  one.  Don't  you  want 
one?" 

"Yes,  please/'  answered  Barbara  po- 
litely. 

"Well,  then,  what  color  would  you  like 
best  ?"  asked  Uncle  Bob.  "White,  yellow, 
or — cherry-colored  f  " 

"Cherry-colored,  I  guess,"  answered 
Barbara;  and  Uncle  Bob  went  whistling 
down  the  street. 

When  Barbara  went  into  the  house,  she 
asked  her  mother  what  color  "cherry- 
color"  was,  and  her  mother  said  that  it 
was  a  very  pretty  shade  of  deep  pink. 
So  Barbara    thought    she    was    going  to 


have  a  pink  cat,  and  she  told  the  little 
girl  next  door  and  the  little  boy  across 
the  street  all  about  it,  and  promised  to 
show  them  the  wonderful  kitten  as  soon 
as  it  came. 

One  day  Uncle  Bob  came  running  up 
the  steps  and  asked  Barbara  what  she 
supposed  he  had  in  his  pocket.  "Oh,  I 
know — my  kitten!"  said  Barbara;  and, 
sure  enough,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dear  little  black 
kitten. 

"That  isn't  mine,"  said  Barbara. 
"Mine  is  a  pink  kitten;  you  said  so." 

"No,  indeed,  I  said  'cherry-colored,' " 
laughed  Uncle  Bob,  "all  cherries  aren't 
the  same  color;  some  of  them  are  black, 
just  like  the  kitten." 

At  first  Barbara  was  so  disappointed 
that  she  did  not  want  the  kitten  at  all, 
but  it  was  such  a  dear  little  thing  that 
she  soon  began  to  love  it.  She  carried 
it  in  to  her  mother  and  told  her  the  whole 
story.  Her  mother  gave  her  a  piece  of 
beautiful  pink  ribbon  to  tie  around  the 
kitten's  neck  and  advised  Barbara  to  name 
it  "Cherry."  Barbara  did  so ;  and  now  she 
thinks  that  black  is  the  prettiest  color  in 
the  world  for  a  kitten. 


Their  Fairy  Neighbor 


Bv  Emma  C.  Dowd 


BETTY  and  her  father  and  mother 
had  just  moved  into  the  green  cot- 
tage, and  they  did  not  know  a  single 
neighbor  on  the  street.  That  first  night 
while  they  were  at  tea  the  back  door  bell 
rang.  Betty  ran  to  see  who  was  there, 
and  came  back,  her  eyes  big  and  shining. 

"There  wasn't  anybody  there,  and  this 
was  on  the  sill!"  she  said.  "This"  was  a 
plate  of  hot  muffins,  covered  with  a  nap- 
kin. 

They  ate  the  muffins,  and  wondered  who 
could  have  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  send 
them,  and  it  made  them  feel  quite  at 
home  to  know  that  they  had  such  kind 
neighbors. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  bell 


rang  again,  and  as  before,  Betty  saw  no- 
body; only  she  thought  she  caught  the 
glimpse  of  something  white  flashing 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  But 
when  she  had  picked  up  the  plate  of 
piping  hot  pop-overs,  and  peeped  around 
to  see,  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  They 
laughed  and  wondered,  and  enjoyed  the 
pop-ovei*s,  and  Betty  said  she  was  going 
to  watch  and  find  out  who  it  was. 

At  noon  she  did  watch  for  awhile  from 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen;  but  at  last  she 
grew  hungiy  and  went  into  the  dining 
room  to  eat  her  dinner.  Pretty  soon  the 
bell  rang  again,  and  this  time  a  little  box 
of  ice  cream  hung  from  the  door  knob; 
but  nobody  was  in  view. 


THE     CHILDREN 


"Well,  I  wonder  how  long  thia  is  going 
to  keep  up,""  said  Betty's  father. 

"I  wish  we  could  say  'Thank  yon,'" 
said  Betty's  mother. 

"Can't  yon  write  'Thank  you't"  asked 
Betty. 

So  Betty's  father  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  "We  should  like  to  know  our  kind 
neighbor,  so  that  we  could  thaok  Ler 
face  to  face  as  wc  do  thank  her  in  writ- 
ing." 

Betty  pinned  it  np  by  the  Bide  of  the 
door,  and  that  night,  when  the  big  piece 
of  chocolate  cake  came,  she  saw  that  it 
was  gone. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Betty's  mother 
found  a  small  bag  of  rolls  on  the  door 
knob,  and  on  the  ba^  was  written,  "Prom 
your  fairy." 

This  puzzled  Betty  a  good  deal.  "Do 
you  suppose  it  is  really  a  fairyT"  she 
asked  her  mother. 


"I  think  you  will  know  the  fair?  some 
day,"  she  replied,  "and  then  you  can  de- 
cide for  yourself.  Meantime,  let  as  just 
wait  and  be  glad." 

After  a  few  days,  just  as  Betty  con- 
cluded to  watch  through  a  whole  meal, 
the  fairy  visits  became  irregular,  so  she 
gave  up  that  plan.  But  one  noon,  her 
mother  sent  her  to  the  refrigerator,  which 
waa  on  the  back  piazza,  for  the  pudding, 
and  aa  she  started  to  open  the  door  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  light  footstep  and 
stood  quite  still,  her  heart  fluttering 
wildly.  In  a  second  a  little  girl  and  a 
small  basket  of  peaches  came  in  sight — a 
very  astonished  little  girl  she  was,  too! 
They  stared  at  each  other,  and  then  they 
began  to  laugh,  and  Betty  quickly  recog- 
nized the  little  girl  next  door, 

A  merry  time  they  had  then,  and  Betty 
was  overjoyed  to  have  found  out  the 
secret  of  their  fairy  neighbor. 


^    "W 


The  Good  Housekeeping  "Baby*' 


THEODORE  ja  such  a 
big  boy  that  this  may 
be  his  last  appearance 
in  our  pages,  for  he  is  five 
years  old!  His'  first  por- 
trait, taken  at  three  weeks, 
appeared  in  our  January 
number,  1903.  He  skinned 
his  face  playing  football 
about  Thanksgiving  time, 
Knd  one  day  his  mother 
found  him  astride  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  barn.  His  own 
"Peggy"  hen  hatched  seven 
chickens  the  past  summer, 
•  and  he  eared  for  them  boy 
fashion,  the  money  profits 
to  be  used,  be  says,  "to  go  to 
school  when  lie  is  a  big  boy." 
He  is  becoming  useful  to 
his  mother,  having  several 
regular  household  duties. 
He  says  he  is  not  going  to 
woi'k  so  hard  as  his  father, 
but  is  going  to  be  a  farmer. 
He  has  graduated  from 
whooping  cough,  counts  re- 
liably to  ten,  fairly  to  fifteen,  and  talks 
about  twenty.  The  neighbors  say  he  is 
large  for  his  age.     As  his  latest  photo- 


graph, herewith  reproduced,  plainly 
shows,  he  is  a  wholesome  and  attractive 
lad  and  a  credit  to  Good  Housekeepino. 


l^^^^^r^^ 


Uesi^ed  expressly  for  Good  Houaeiteeping  by  Ellen  Stan.  Stylish  and 
practical  desi^s  which  utn  be  made  at  home,  good  seom-allowiDg  patterns 
being  furnished  at  10  cents  each.  Order  by  number.  Addr^  Pattern 
Department,  Good  HousekeepinkT,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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NoZZOGH.     AflernaancolIunieorConcnlulci 
blue  louiiiix  illk.      Pallera  10  ccnti.     Sec  Pig< 

71.    In  ordirint.  bt  tan  lo  tntt  •■»  iraatcd. 


No  221  G  H.    IhtM  ol 


Na230G  H.  SehDol  drcH  ol  d 
nd  FniMh  tertt.  Pi>it«n>  10  en 
S«  P>|c  72.      In  orderiDl.  ba  mr 
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(Jaraia^  fashion  M©a^ 


It  drcd  to  DiMih  ahade* 
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Our  Special  Patterns 

Designed   for  Good  Housekeeping 
Readers  Exclusively 

By  Ellen  Stan 
[Refer  to  drawings  on  Pages  64-74] 

The  chic  walking  costume  of  Nos  218 
and  219  G  H  shows  the  popular  colonial 
coat  of  velvet  and  the  new  Paquin  dress 
of  broadcloth.  The  coat  is  perfectly 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy 
Irish  point  lace  used  to  trim  the  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  skirt  are  the  hipless  Grecian  effect, 
and  the  slight  draping  in  the  front  gore; 
the  lower  edge  is  jQnishcd  with  tucks. 
Any  of  the  fashionable  shades  of  egg- 
plant, mulberry,  metallic  green  or  Copen- 
hagen blue,  will  be  effective  made  after 
this  model.  Coat  No  218  G  H  is  cut  in 
5  sizes,  from  32  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 
It  will  require  6  yards  of  material  20 
inches  wide.  Dress  No  219  G  H  is  cut 
in  5  sizes,  from  32  to  40  inches  bust 
measure.  For  the  average  person  it  will 
require  5  yards  of  material  54  inches 
wide.    Pattern  10  cents  each. 

A  eostume  suitable  for  any  formal  oc- 
casion where  decollete  is  not  required  is 
shown  in  No  220  G  H.  The  yoke-waist 
closes  at  the  back  and  is  worn  with  a 
goimpe,  the  sleeve  of  which  may  be  of 
material  like  the  waist,  or  the  same  as 
that  used  for  the  yoke  of  the  guimpe. 
The  eight-gored  plaited  skirt  is  finished 
in  girdle  style  and  round  length,  with 
a  hem  and  two  tucks  at  the  lower  edge. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  costume 
is  the  way  in  which  the  box-plaited  back 
comes  up  and  forms  a  part  of  the  girdle. 
Costume  No  220  G  H  is  cut  in  5  sizes, 
from  32  to  40  inches  bust  measure.  For 
the  average  person  it  will  require  12^8 
yards  of  material  20  inches  wide,  or  5 
yards  of  material  50  inches  wide.  Pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

A  dress  such  as  shown  in  illustration 
No  221  G  H  is  always  desirable  for  small 
children.  This  style  would  be  pretty 
copied  in  white  batiste  or  handkerchief 
linen,  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  edg- 
ing and  insertion ;  or,  it  could  be  fin- 
ished as  shown,  with  hand  embroidery. 
A  group  of  four  or  five  narrow  tucks 
placed  just  above  the  hem  would  be  ef- 
fective. If  the  skirt  is  to  be  finished  in 
this  way,  be  sure  to  allow  for  the  tucks 
when  cutting  the  little  garment.  Dresses 
of  this  character  are  worn  over  slips  of 
pale  pink  and  blue  china  silk.  For  every 
day  use,  brown  Holland  or  natural  color 


linen  has  the  best  wearing  qualities. 
Ginghams  come  next,  and  shepherd  checks 
are  in  favor  this  year.  White  piqnS 
makes  a  handsome  little  suit  for  b^t. 
All  these  materials  should  be  shrunk  well 
before  making.  Dress  No  221  G  H  is 
out  in  6  sizes  for  children  from  6  months 
to -5  years  of  age.  For  a  child  3  years 
of  age  it  requires  4  yards  of  material  20 
inches  wide,  or  2  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide.     Pattern  10  cents. 

There  are  two  patterns  for  corset  cover 
No  222  G  H :  one  of  tissue  paper  without 
the  scalloped  edge  and  spray  on  the  front, 
which  may  be  bought  for  10  cents.  The 
other  is  the  perforated  corset  cover  pat- 
tern and  embroidery  design  complete, 
which  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
and  does  not  require  a  tissue  paper 
pattern.  To  make  it,  the  perforated  pat- 
tern is  laid  on  the  material  and  stamped 
with  either  powder  or  liquid,  which  can 
be  bought  at  any  store  where  embroideries 
are  sold;   this  pattern  is  30  cents.     No 

222  G  H  corset  cover  is  cut  in  8  sizes, 
from  32  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  For 
the  average  "person  it  requires  1  yard 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  Pattern  10 
cents.     Embroidery  pattern  30  cents. 

The  petticoat  shown  in  illustration  No 

223  G  H  is  so  designed  that  the  top  may 
be  made  of  some  substantial  material  such 
as  gala  tea,  or  if  something  warm  is  de- 
sired, of  jersey  or  flannel,  and  the  silk 
flounce  buttoned  on.  A  petticoat  made 
after  this  model  can  be  worn  with  dresses 
of  different  colors,  by  having  as  many 
different  silk  flounces.  This  flounce  is 
easily  adjusted,  and  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  would  be  a  whole  silk  skirt. 
Petticoat  No  223  G  H  is  cut  in  8  sizes, 
from  20  to  34  inches  waist  measure.  For 
the  average  person  it  will  require  7% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or  11 
yards  of  material  24  inches  wide.  Pat- 
tern 10  cents. 

For  cold  weather  the  plain  sack  night- 
gown shown  in  No  224  G  H  is  most  de- 
sirable. It  may  be  made  either  with  or 
without  the  applied  yoke  back  and  front. 
However,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
a  yoke  at  the  back  of  a  garment  such  as 
this,  as  it  weai-s  much  better.  For  gen- 
eral wear,  longcloth,  cambric,  and  nain- 
sook are  the  materials  most  used.  They 
can  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  piece 
than  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Nightgown 
No  224  G  H  is  cut  in  8  sizes,  from  32  to 
46  inches  bust  measure.  For  the  average 
person  it  requires  6^  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  and  3  yards  of  edging. 
Pattern  10  cents. 
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If  a  morning  dress  is  made  in  two- 
piece  shirtwaist  style,  and  two  waists 
made  for  the  one  skirt,  it  will  outwear 
three  wrappers  and  be  much  neater  and 
more  dressy  in  appearance.  A  light 
weight,  striped  percale,  with  white  back- 
ground, is  pretty.  However,  these  soil 
easily,  and  darker  goods  such  as  ginghams 
will  look  well  for  a  much  longer  time 
without  laundering.  The  design  shown 
in  the  illustration  No  225  G  H  has  a 
plain,  full  waist.  If  a  few  tucks  are  de- 
sired in  the  front,  these  should  be  creased 
and  stretched  before  the  material  is  cut 
out.  The  skirt  has  five  gores  and  is 
joined  to  the  waist;  a  straight  ruffle  fin- 
ishes the  lower  edge.  House  dress  No 
225  G  H  is  cut  in  8  sizes,  from  32  to  46 
inches  bust  measure.  For  the  average 
person  it  will  require  8%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 36  inches  wide,  or  6%  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide,  or  13^  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide.  Pattern  10 
cents. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  neat  and  clean  at 
all  times,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  or 
more  large  aprons  that  may  be  easily 
slipped  on,  to  protect  the  dress  while 
working.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
find  a  pattern  which  is  as  easily  made  and 
requires  as  little  material  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  No  226  G  H. 
It  is  gored  to  the  shoulders  in  the  front. 
It  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  32,  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  For  a  36  bust,  or 
42  inch  hip  measure,  4%  yards  of  mate- 
rial 27  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 36  inches  wide,  will  be  needed.  In 
order  to  save  material,  on  36  inch-wide 
goods  the  apron  must  be  pieced.  For  the 
average  person  5V^  yards  of  material  24 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  Pattern 
10  cents. 

Frocks  of  this  style  are  much  worn  by 
children,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  they  are  not  only  becoming,  but 
adaptable  to  both  woolen  and  cotton  ma- 
terials. The  original  model  of  the  one 
shown  in  No  230  G  H  was  of  red  French 
serge.  If  more  than  one  dress  is  naade 
from  this  pattern,  variety  may  be  given 
by  the  trinmiing.  Insertion  or  hand  em- 
broidery could  be  effectively  applied  on 
the  plain  front  and  shoulder  straps.  The 
guimpe  will  be  pretty  made  from  a  plaid 
silk,  or  one  that  matches  in  color  the 
material  of  the  dress.  Dress  No  230 
G  H  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for  g^rls  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age.  For  a  girl  8  years  of 
age,  it  will  require  2iA  yards  of  serge  44 
inches  wide,  or  5  yards  of  serge  24  inches 
wide,  and  2l^  yards  of  silk  20  inches 
wide.     Pattern  10  cents. 


Character  waist  No  228  G  H  is  both 
youthful  and  pretty.  It  has  supplanted 
all  others  up  to  the  present  date,  and 
gives  every  indication  of  being  the  ac- 
cepted model  for  the  spring  season.  This 
design  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  ornamentation  in  the  way  of  hand 
embroidery,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  bold  designs  in  the  popu- 
lar Wallachian  work.  The  Japanese 
sleeves  and  plain  front  may  be  artisti- 
cally embroidered  in  self  or  contrasting 
colors,  and  the  broad  band  trimming  fin- 
ished on  each  edge  with  a  row  of  feather- 
stitching.  Jumper  No  228  G  H  is  cut  in 
6  sizes,  from  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
For  the  average  person  it  will  require 
2%  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  or 
1%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or 
2y2  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide. 
Pattern  10  cents. 

The  majority  of  skirts,  even  for  dressy 
occasions,  are  made  in  round  or  walking 
length.  They  invariably  show  some  form 
of  plaits,  generally  stitched  from  the  waist 
down  to  flounce  depth,  from  which  point 
they  are  pressed  into  folds,  and  open 
gracefully  as  the  wearer  walks.  Silk 
ranks  next  to  voile  as  the  fabric  for  the 
dressy  skirt  of  No  229  G  H.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  plain  veilings,  as  well 
as  for  batistes,  fine  poplins,  and  Pana- 
mas. The  new  veilings  have  a  crisp 
touch,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  hereto- 
fore chiffon  idea,  and  this  makes  them 
very  attractive.  Skirt  No  229  G  H  is 
cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  For  the  average  person  it  will 
require  7V2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  or  6V^  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide,  or  11%  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide.     Pattern  10  cents. 

Considering  the  possibilities  of  the 
jumper  costume,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing to  note  the  fascination  this  garment 
holds  for  women.  The  one  shown  in  No 
227  G  H  is  of  broadcloth.  The  broad 
and  narrow  tucks  over  the  shoulders  give 
a  pretty  fullness  to  the  surplice  jumper. 
The  seven-gored  plaited  skirt  is  in  round 
length,  and  the  plaits  are  stitched  to 
flounce  depth.  If  the  costume  were  made 
from  silk,  the  stitched  bands  and  belt 
would  be  effective  made  of  broadcloth 
that  matched  in  color  the  silk.  Costume 
No  227  G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  For  the  av- 
erage person  it  will  require  6y8  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide,  or  12  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide.  Pattern  10 
cents. 
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Jolly  Saturday  Evenings 

By  Alice  H.  Ashbin 

I  Know  of  several  instances  where 
mothers,  seeing  unmistskahle  signs  of 
"social  demoralization"  in  their  families, 
have  wisely  set  aside  one  evening  io  the 
week  when  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold foregoes  all  engagements — unless  it 
flhanoea  to  be  something  where  all  can 
go  together — and  they  sit  round  their 
own  hearth,  where  there  is  room  for  the 
youngest  and  the  most  iaflrm.  In  every 
instance  the  influence  has  been  nnnuB- 
takable  and  gratifying.  But  these  oc- 
casions must  be  made  interesting  or  the 
outside  call  will  prove  too  great. 

For  many  reasons  Saturday  evening 
seems  most  fitted  for  the  home  night. 
The  father  can  then  best  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  business,  the  mother  her 
household  problems,  and  the  children 
their  school  difficulties.  Then,  too,  if 
the  little  ones  sit  up  later  than  usual,  it 
is  made  np  in  the  morning,  for  moat  fam- 
ilies breakfast  a  little  later  than  ordi- 
nary on  Sunday.  The  time  being  ar- 
ranged, see  that  there  ie  some  interesting 
entertainment    provided. 

The  plan  of  one  family  of  seven  will 
show  what'  can  be  done  along  this  line 
without  much  estra  fuss  or  preparation. 
The  household  consists  of  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  father  and  mother,  a  son 
of  eighteen,  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  aud  a 
little  girl  of  nine.  Saturday  night  with 
them  is  the  time  for  the  family  gatherings, 
which  they  observe  the  year  round,  each 
person  in  turn  being  responsible  for  the 
entertainment  J  and  there  is  much  plan- 
ning and  innocent  rivalry,  though  any- 
thing elaborate  is  prohibited.  Here  is 
what  they  did  for  seven  consecutive  weeks 
of  which  I  happen  to  know. 

Mother's  evening  happened  just  at  the 
close  of  fall  housecleoning,  which  doubt- 
less is  responsible  for  her  plan.  When 
all  were  gathered  raond  a  cheerful  wood 
fire  each  was  given  a  large  bundle  which 


proved  to  be  half-worn  articles  about 
the  disposal  of  which  the  mother  had  been 
uncertain  when  "going  over  the  closets." 
Each  now  decided  about  his  own  things; 
then  the  garments  no  longer  needed  were 
carefully  examined,  repaired,  and  made 
ready  to  help  some  less  fortunate  person 
through  the  wint«r.  A  great  many  good 
things  were  thought  of  and  planned  over 
the  work  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
forgotten. 

Father's  evening  was  next,  and  he  de- 
listed and  surprised  the  whole  family 
by  placing  a  note  under  theif  breakfast 
plates  requesting  them  to  be  ready  at 
eight  o'clock  to  accompany  him  to  a  con- 
cert; and  on  their  way  home  he  mar- 
shaled them  into  a  restaurant,  when  they 
were  served  with  cake  and  hot  choeoUte. 
The  small  g^rl  declared  that  'father's 
hilarious  evening  was  a  good  ofEset  to 
mother's  quiet  one."  And  perhaps  that 
was  what  he  desired. 

Qrandmotber  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  curiosity  by  desiring,  early 
in  the  week,  that  she  be  allowed  to  have 
Friday  for  her  evening;  and  the  won- 
derment increased  when  she  requested 
one  and  all  to  appear  in  big  bib  aprons. 
When  they  came  together  for  the  evening 
they  found  a  roaring  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  an  abundance  of  basins  and  sharp 
knives  on  the  table,  while  the  appearance 
of  grandfather  with  two  great  baskets 
of  apples  solved  the  mystery.  "We  are 
to  have  a  regular  old-fashioned  apple 
paring,"  said  grandmother,  setting  every 
one  at  work;  "and  in  the  morning  I  am 
going  to  make  these  apples  into  jelly  aud 
butter  and  preserves  by  the  recipes  my 
mother  used  when  I  was  a  girl  and  used 
to  givo  parings  for  my  friends."  This 
announcement  was  greeted  with  approval 
by  everyone,  and  while  they  worked 
grandfather  and  grandmother  beguiled 
the  time  with  such  interesting  accounts 
of  the  merrsmiakings  of  their  youthful 
days  that  all  regretted  the  finishing  of 
the  last  apples.  When  the  dear  old  lady 
brought  in  glasses  of  milk  and  a  big  plate 
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of  her  famous  seed-cakes  that  she  had 
made  without  anyone's  knowledge^  it  was 
dedared  the  best  evening  yet. 

Grandfather  believes  in  self-improve- 
menty  and  his  evenings  are  apt  to  be  ben- 
eficial; this  one  was  of  an  historical 
nature.  Each  was  given  a  subject  to 
prepare  a  paper  about,  the  subjects  being 
substantially  as  follows: 

"Housekeeping  Then  and  Now/'  grand- 
mother; "Personal  Remembrances  of  the 
Civil  War,"  grandfather;  "My  Favorite 
President,"  father;  "What  America  Has 
Done  for  Women,"  mother;  "Three 
American  Inventions,"  son;  "American 
Aristocraey,"  daughter;  "Indians,"  small 
girL  After  reading  these  papers  they 
joined  in  singing  patriotic  songs. 

As  is  characteristic  of  anything  planned 
by  an  eighteen-year-old  son,  the  next 
evening  was  a  lively  one.  After  having 
a  day's  notice,  each  person  was  expected 
to  describe  a  journey  they  had  taken. 
Grandfather's  unexpected  recital  of  his 
and  grandmother's  wedding  journey  was 
dedared  most  eharming,  while  father's 
trials  on  a  shopping  ei^>edition  with  his 
wife  was  accompanied  with  much  laugh- 
ter. Grandmother  t<^d  of  a  girlhood  visit 
in  the  south  in  the  old  slavery  days,  and 
mo^er  described  some  of  her  experiences 
w^e  teaching  in  the  west  A  hunting 
expedition  in  which  the  son  had  partici- 
pated was  lived  over  again,  and  the 
dai^btOT  t(dd  of  the  delights  of  a  visit 
to  a  historic  New  Ihigland  town.  The 
wee  one,  declaring  tiiat  as  she  was  never 
allowed  to  go  anywhere  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  tell,  gave  a  make-believe  bat 
Tery  realistic  journey  to  Greenland  I  The 
host  for  the  evening  then  did  several 
tricks  that  were  new  to  the  rest. 

The  elder  daughter  entertained  the  fam- 
ily on  the  next  home  evening  by  reading 
a  very  lively  and  interesting  story  that 
was  enjoyed  much  more  than  it  would 
have  been  had  each  read  it  alone. 

The  wee  girl  always  thought  of  nice 
things,  and  her  nig^t  chanced  to  be  da^ 
and  stormy.  "I  just  thought  we'd  have 
something  to  eat,"  she  announced  as  she 
marched  in  drawing  a  loaded  "express 
wagon"  behind  her;  and  soon  everyone 
was  busy  making  fudge,  popping  com, 
and  cracking  nuts.  When  they  had  all 
they  cared  for  of  these  dainties,  they 
drew  in  a  cozy  circle  round  the  fire  and 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  sister's 
guitar. 

Commonplace f  Yes,  they  are;  anyone 
eould  do  as  well  if  ,th^  gave  the  time 
and  thoufffat,  but  they  keep  the  hearth- 
fire  bummgl    Oeeasionally  they  repeat 


what  they  especially  enjoy,  but  they  gen- 
erally find  some  original  feature.  All 
their  evenings  are  enjoyable,  and  many 
of  them  are  instructive.  It  is  a  notice- 
able and  gratifying  fad  to  the  parents 
that  their  children  never  seek  excuses  to 
be  absent  from  the  home  cirde  to  go 
elsewhere. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experienoe 
along  this  line,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ideas  I  have  ever  seen 
tried  for  keeping  up  home  interest  and 
strengthening  family  ties.  The  remem- 
brance of  these  evenings  will  surely  re- 
main a  Joy  to  the  children  all  their  lives. 
The  parents  enjoy  their  social  privileges, 
the  children  are  not  unduly  restricted,  yet 
the  home  spirit  and  interest  is  there,  and 
nothing  is  allowed  to  break  in  upon  it. 


Homemade  Party  Favors 

By  Gertrude  Knowlton 

The  giving  of  cotillions  and  children's 
parties  was  formerly  a  severe  tax  on  the 
moderate  purse,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
providing  the  favors.  Fortunately  for 
the  hostess,  however,  the  development  of 
cr^pe  paper  into  an  art  material  of  in- 
finite adaptability  has  made  it  possiUe 
for  anyone  widowed  with  originality  and 
good  taste  to  create  and  execute  her  own 
designs  at  trifling  cost,  not  only  effecting 
a  financial  saving  of  from  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  but  imparting  to  her 
handiwork  the  little  touch  of  individual- 
ity, without  which  all  art  is  mechanical 
and  uninteresting. 

A  notably  effective  form  of  favor,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  ea»est  to  repro<hiee, 
is  the  decorated  wand.  Carried  by  the 
dancers  in  a  cotillion,  the  kaleidoscopic 
whirl  and  interblendin^  of  color  is  in- 
describably beautiful,  giving  to  the  ball- 
room the  appearance  of  a  fiower  garden 
suddenly  endowed  with  life. 

Common  wooden  dowels  three  feet  long 
form  the  foundation.  They  are  obtain- 
able at  any  hardware  store  and  cost  next 
to  nothing.  The  decorations  consist  of 
giant  tissue  poppies,  a  foot  or  more 
across,  mammoth  roses,  chrysanthemums 
or  fleur  de  lis,  and  Gargantuan  lotus 
blossoms,  which  offer  an  enormous  range 
of  color  and  can  be  readily  fashioned  on 
stems  of  heavy  wire.  The  latter  are 
fastened  in  turn  to  the  dowels — a  single 
brilliant  blossom  at  the  end  of  each 
wooden  "stalk" — by  winding  a  strip  of 
green  crdpe  spirally  around  dowel  and 
wire  together,  adding  erdpe  paper  foliage 
as  the  winding  progresses. 
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A  charming  variation  of  the  wand  is 
produced  by  substituting  a  half  barrel- 
hoop  for  the  dowel,  the  curved  outline 
being  particularly  graceful.  Pendant 
clusters  of  wistaria,  loveliest  and  simplest 
to  make  of  all  tissue  flowers,  afford  one 
of  the  most  effective  decorations  for  these 
"garlands,"  as  they  are  known.  Wis- 
taria is  usually  made  in  three  shades  of 
one  color,  although  pure  white  is  also  in- 
describably dainty.  Shaded  purple  is 
universally  familiar,  but  the  shaded  red, 
yellow  and  pink  are  entirely  new  and 
even  more  beautiful.  .At  a  cotillion,  a 
semi-Japanese  booth,  hung  with  wistaria 
of  the  same  tints  used  for  the  favors, 
might  contain  a  bamboo  table  for  the 
punch  bowl  and  glasses. 

Next  to  wistaria,  cherry  blossoms, 
morning  glories  and  medium-sized  poin- 
settias  lend  themselves  most  gleefully 
to  the  decoration  of  the  garlands,  al- 
though almost  any  flower  can  be  effect- 
ively employed. 

Still  another  type  of  wand  is  the  "shoo- 
shoo,"  ornamented  simply  with  an  enor- 
mous tassel  of  fringed  and  crinkled  tissue, 
mingled  with  strands  of  silver  or  gold 
tinseL  The  tassel  should  be  at  least 
eighteen  inches  long.  Giant  horseshoes, 
of  pasteboard,  covered  with  gray  crepe 
paper  and  decorated  with  silver  flitters 
and  four-leaved  clovers,  with  owl's  heads, 
and  printed  butterflies  cut  from  deco- 
rated crepe  and  mounted  at  the  ends  of 
wires  which  have  been  twisted  spirally 
around  a  lead  pencil,  so  that  the  insects 
quiver  and  sway  with  every  movement 
of  the  wand,  and  with  plump  little  bruins, 
taken  from  the  "Teddy  Bear"  paper  and 
mounted  in  various  ways,  afford  another 
series  of  decorative  possibilities. 

For  children's  parties  the  dowels  may 
be  utilized  as  flag  poles,  the  printed  flags 
being  taken  from  patriotic  crepe  and  at- 
tached with  paste  after  the  staff  has  been 
wound  with  narrow  strips  of  red,  white 
and  blue.  Paper  liberty  caps  for  the  little 
girls,  and  cocked  hats  for  the  boys,  to- 
gether with  military  sashes  and  epaulets, 
will  delight  the  juvenile  heart,  and  thus 
equipped  the  little  guests  can  be  royally 
entertained  for  an  hour  or  more,  simply 
by  hearing  patriotic  airs  on  the  piano,  and 
being  allowed  to  march  through  the 
rooms  with  the  rhythmic  swing  that  all 
children  instinctively  love. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  young 
folks  delight  in  making  a  racket.  An  in- 
expensive method  of  aiding  them  in  this 
laudable  ambition,  is  to  purchase  a  quan- 
tity of  eheap,  pasteboard  horns  and  con- 
Tert  them  into  flowers  by  pasting  over- 


lapping rose  or  poppy  petals  around  the 
large  end,  and  covering  the  rest  smoothly 
with  green  crepe.  "Ears  of  com"  are 
sure  to  be  popular,  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
tents may  be  eaten.  They  are  made  as 
follows:  Wrap  a  generous  cupful  of 
salted  and  buttered  popcorn  in  a  sheet  of 
paraffin  paper,  forming  it  into  a  long 
roll  roughly  i*esembling  an  ear  of  com. 
Twist  the  end  and  fringe  finely  to  rep- 
resent com  silk.  Cover  the  roll  com- 
pletely with  printed  ears  cut  from  crepe 
paper  of  the  "com"  design,  and  paste 
these  on  the  paraffin  roll,  letting  them 
overlap  so  as  to  completely  cover  it. 
Complete  by  the  addition  of  crepe  pa- 
per husks  in  several  shades  of  pale  green 
and  yeUow,  and  wind  the  stem  end  tightly 
with  an  inch  wide  strip  of  green. 

Prfper  muffs  are  susceptible  of  infinite 
variation.  They  may  be  made  in  white, 
the  foundation  of  plain,  cotton-padded 
crepe  being  covered  with  crumpled  white 
tissue  and  decorated  with  powdered  mica. 
They  may  be  made  in  various  delicate 
tints,  adorned  with  single  large  roses, 
poppies  or  lotus  blossoms  of  the  same  hue, 
or  draped  and  fringed  with  autumn  or 
sweet  pea  vines;  or  decorated  with  black 
paper  silhouettes  of  dainty  colonial  dem- 
oiselles, mounted  on  oval  panels  framed 
with  heavy  cord  of  twisted  tissue. 

Somewhat  more  costly — ^the  extra  out- 
lay being  for  a  small  battery  and  incan- 
descent bulb  for  each  favor — are  the  eleo- 
tric-lighted  novelties  in  the  form  of  paper 
jack-o'-lanterns,  colonial  and  Japanese 
lanterns,  within  which  the  light  is  con- 
cealed. The  latest  design  is  a  snow  man 
of  crumpled  tissue,  made  on  a  wire  frame, 
whose  eyes  are  made  to  gleam  cheerily 
whenever  the  button  is  pressed.  All  of 
this  class  of  favors  may  be  mounted  on 
wands,  the  battery  being  attached  at  the 
lower  end  and  concealed  by  wrappings  of 
crepe  paper.  The  tiny  lamps  can  also 
be  fastened  effectively  in  the  hearts  of 
the  giant  blossoms  used  for  the  floral 
wands.  When  used  for  a  cotillion,  the 
lights  can  be  extinguished  while  the  figure 
is  danced,  and  the  ballroom  illuminated 
only  by  the  myriad  fairy  lamps  in  the 
favors,  which  twinkle  and  whirl  in  the 
semi-darkness  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies. 

Dinner  and  luncheon  favors  are  of 
course  smaller  in  size,  and  usually  of  a 
useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  nature. 
Dainty  little  needlebooks  can  be  made  by 
cutting  out  and  mounting  two  of  the  but- 
terflies previously  mentioned,^  fastening 
them  together  with  ribbon  hinges,  and 
placing  flne  flannel  leaves  between.  By 
replacing  the  flannel  with  leaves  of  par- 
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affln  paper  the  needlebook  beccmies  a 
stamp  folder. 

Novel  whisk  broom  holders  have  the 
foandatioQs  eat  from  heavy  cardboard 
and  covered  on  both  sides  with  crepe  pa- 
per of  the  desired  color  and  pattern.  Be- 
fore mounting,  the  covering  for  the  front 
of  the  piece  which  forms  the  pocket 
is  laid  face  down  on  the  table,  and  tufts 
oi  eotton  lightly  pasted  on  the  principal 
portions  of  the  design,  the  petals  of  a 
blossom^  etc,  these  having  first  been  gently 
stretched  over  the  tip  of  the  forefinger. 
The  crepe  is  then  pasted  to  the  cardboard 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  design  being 
fotrced  up  by  the  cotton  padding  and 
made  to  appear  as  if  heavUy  embossed. 
This  style  of  decoration  can  be  applied 
with  equally  artistic  results  to  a  large 
Tariety  of  fancy  articles^  including  "blot- 
ting pads,  shaving  pads,  twine  holders, 
holders  for  cuiiing  tongs,  trinket  and 
waste-paper  baskets,  skein  silk  holdersi 
I>laee  eards  and  candle  shades. 

Bonbon  boxes  are  always  aoceptable, 
and  absolutely  limitless  in  variety.  Ex* 
qnisitely  delicate  cameo  effects  can  be  pro- 
dttoed  by  first  covering  small  pasteboard 
boxes  smoothly  with  plain  crepe  paper  of 
acme  delicate  tint,  and  then  applying  a 
classic  head  cat  frcun  heavy,  highly  fini^bed 
white  paper.  Another  box,  of  the  tele- 
seope  style,  three  inches  tall  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  forms  the  stem  of  a  paper 
toadstool,  upon  which  squats  a  little  Jap- 
anese paper  toad.  The  toadstool  is  of 
pale  yellow,  delioataky  toned  with  pink, 
green  and  russet  tinting  flnid,  and  is 
supported  by  a  circular,  cardboard  base 
covered  with  leaves  from  ^'autumn"  crepe 
paper.  A  third  variety  of  box  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  red  rose  petals. 
Around  the  cover  is  twisted  the  stem  of 
a  single,  half -blown  rose,  from  whose 
keart  peeps  forth  a  tiny  bisque  doU-mask 
.  like  a  veritable  Queen  Titania. 

A  judicious  use  of  tinting  fluid,  bronze 
paint  and  flitters,  and  occasionally  of  pow- 
dered mica,  will  materially  highten  the 
brilliancy  of  favors  to  be  used  in  an  arti- 
ficial light  Art  paste,  which  is  thick, 
white,  and  extra  quick  drying,  is  best 
adapted  to  all  varieties  of  paper  work. 
Skein  tinsel  can  be  purchased  by  the 
dozen  at  a  very  low  price,  as  can  tinsel 
cord.  Ribbon  should  be  ordered,  if  pos- 
sible, by  the  bolt.  Cardboard,  green- 
covered  spool  wire  and  the  heavy  tag 
wires  can  be  procured  from  almost  any 
stationer,  together  with  the  required 
crepes  and  tissues.  Cotton  batting,  a  big 
bristle  paste-brush,  shears  and  sdssorsi 
mplete  the  neoeieaiy  outfit. 


Mind  Reading 

By  L.  C  D. 

After  modestly  hinting  at  his  ability 
to  read  minds,  this  ''mind  reader^'  may 
offer  to  prove  it  by  leaving  the  room, 
while  the  company  select  one  of  their 
number,  on  whom  all  must  fix  their 
minds,  so  he  can  tell  who  it  is.  The 
confederate,  knowing  the  one  diosen, 
places  his  hands  in  the  exact  position  of 
the  hands  of  the  one  selected,  thus  point- 
inj  him  out  to  the  mind  reader.  This 
trick  is  difficult  to  detect,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  even  in  a  large 
company,  no  two  will  have  their  hands 
in  precisely  the  same  position. 

Another  mind  reader  retires  from  the 
room,  after  stating  that  he  can  tell  which 
panel  of  the  door  has  been  selected. 

The  door  panels  should  previously  be 
named  and  names  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  conspirators.  There  are  in  most 
doors  four  panels,  which  can  be  called 
''this,^  "that,''  "this  one,''  "that  one." 
If  there  is  a  fifth  name  it  '^f  When 
the  company  has  decided  upon  a  pand 
and  the  mind  reader  has  returned,  the 
confederate  must  manage  to  ask  the  qaes- 
tion& 

Putting  Yaa  hand  on  "this'*  he  will  ask, 
'^as  it  thatf  Having  misnamed  the 
panel,  the  mind  reader  knows  it  is  not 
the  one  selected.  In  this  way  he  may  ask 
questions  in  regard  to  each  panel,  but 
when  he  uses  one  of  the  four  correct 
names,  the  mind  reader  will  know  the 
proper  one  has  been  reached. 


Ghosts 

By  M.  F.  L 

Ghosts  isn't  a  spooky  game  at  all;  but 
it  resembles  somewhat  an  old-fashioned 
"spell-down,"  though  the  honors  do  not 
always  go  to  the  best  speller.  Any  num- 
ber of  players  sit  around  the  room  in  a 
circle,  for  convenience,  and  some  one 
starts  to  spell  a  word  he  has  in  mind  by 
naming  the  first  letter 'only.  The  next 
player  adds  another,  always  having  in 
mind  a  word,  though  not  of  course  the 
same  one  which  the  first  player  thought 
of,  and  the  person  next  him  in  his  turn 
adds  a  third  letter. 

Here  is  where  the  fun  begins.  If  you 
thoughtlessly  add  a  letter  which  finishes 
a  word,  you  are  "dead  once."  You  may 
have  had  some  lengthy  word  in  mind  like 
"catechism"  and  by  adding  "t"  you 
found  yoa  have  spelled  a  word.    Being 
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''dead  once*'  still  permits  you  to  join 
in  spelling  when  your  turn  comes  again, 
though  as  soon  as  a  word  is  finished  the 
next  player  starts  another.  If  you  again 
repeat  your  blunder  you  are  "dead  twice," 
but  may  still  join  in  the  spelling,  but  the 
third  and  last  time  you  become  a  "ghost" 
and  a  ghost  has  no  further  right  to 
spell.  He  is  skipped  each  time  his  turn 
would  otherwise  come,  and  if  anyone 
speaks  to  him  that  one  becomes  "dead" 
one  more  time  than  he  would  be  other- 
wise. If  this  offense  makes  a  player 
"dead  for  the  third  time,  then  he  too 
is  a  "ghost,"  and  may  likewise  spell  no 
more.  "Ghosts,"  however,  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  as  much  as  they  choose 
to  the  other  players  in  order  to  confuse 
them  and  get  them  to  reply,  and  hence 
be  "dead"  once  more. 

The  game  usually  ends  by  two  spellers 
alternately  adding  letters  to  a  word  un- 
til one  of  them  can  prolong  the  word  no 
farther  and  drops  out.  The  game  is 
easy  to  play,  and  contains  lots  of  fun, 
especially  when  most  of  the  players  are 
ghosts  and  the  few  who  are  not  are  en- 
deavoring to  spell  a  word  amid  remarks 
like  these.  "That  letter  doesn't  make 
sense!"  "Aren't  you  'dead'  three  times t" 
etc,  the  answering  of  which  would 
forfeit  the  player  his  place  probably, 
or  at  least  make  him  "dead"  an  additional 
time. 


Forfeit  Nuts 

By  Mary  Dawson 

The  "frolic  of  the  forfeit  nuts"  is  gen- 
erally pronounced  one  of  the  merriest  of 
games.  It  is  a  round  of  nonsense  pure 
and  simple,  but  delightful  and  entailing 
no  brain  fag. 

Without  explaining  that  anything  un- 
usual is  to  be  expected,  the  small  host 
passes  around  the  room  two  bowls  of 
English  walnuts,  distributing  at  the  same 
time  nutcrackers.  One  bowl  is  passed 
among  the  girls,  each  of  whom  takes  a 
nut,  while  the  other  bowl  serves  the  boys. 
When  the  bell  rings  as  a  signal  for  the 
start,  each  boy  or  girl  cracks  the  walnu^ 
drawn.  In  some  cases  tiny  gifts,  as 
candy,  penknives,  wee  dolls,  calendars 
and  other  trifles,  are  found,  but  such 
good  luck  is  rare,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  children  find  themselves  possessed  of 
morsels  of  tissue  paper  on  which  are 
written  suggestions  for  "stunts,"  which 
the  recipients  must  perform.  Each  for- 
feit paper  is  numbered,  tl\e  number  rep- 
resenting the  order  in   which  the  for- 


feiters  are  to  be  called  on  to  perform. 
The  stunts  written  on  the  little  papers 
are  highly  diverting.  One  of  the  girls 
is  handed  a  clothespin,  which  she  is  di- 
rected to  hold  like  a  doll,  singing  it  to 
sleep.  Another  "coming  woman"  sews 
on  buttons  with  her  left  hand,  a  third 
emulates  Adelina  Patti  by  singing  "  'Tis 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  A  boy 
guest,  hardly  more  fortunate,  is  invited 
to  imitate  an  organ  grinder^s  monkey, 
hopping  around  the  room  and  holding  out 
his  cap.  Another  unlucky  mortal  finds 
himself  expected  to  recite  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  a  celebrated  poem,  checking  off 
each  word  with  a  number;  thus:  "The 
(one)  boy  (two)  stood  (three)  on  (four) 
the  (five)  burning  (six)  deck  (seven)," 
etc,  while  the  little  g^rl  on  his  left 
is  obliged  by  the  regulations  to  walk 
around  the  room  smiling  sweetly  on  each 
person  in  turn.  Kissing  one's  shadow  on 
the  wall  three  times  is  a  very  mirthful 
forfeit,  and  one  in  which  a  boy  imitates 
the  cries  of  the  denizens  of  a  barnyard  is 
equally  so.  There  are  also  stunts  which 
consist  in  running  round  the  room  back- 
ward, within  a  certain  time,  and  warbling 
like  a  canary. 


Picture  Building 

By  Mrs  P 

Here  is  a  game  for  young  folks  which 
proved  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
From  a  collection  of  kodak  films  which 
my  husband  and  I  had  exposed  in  Wash- 
ington, we  printed  two  pictures  each  of 
certain  of  the  statues  in  the  parks  or 
outside  of  the  public  buildings.  One  of 
each  of  these  pictures  (which  are  three 
and  one-half  inches  square)  we  cut  into 
sixty-four  pieces;  the  other  we  mounted 
on  a  stiff  card  several  inches  larger. 

Upon  their  arrival  our  twelve  guests 
found  six  tables,  each  having  upon  it  a 
small  dish  of  library  paste,  two  brushes,  a 
pencil,  two  small  envelopes  tied  with 
bright  ribbons,  and  two  blank  cards  in 
the  center  of  each  of  which  was  drawn  a 
square  of  three  and  one-half  inches.  By 
means  of  place  cards,  which  bore  simply 
the  number  of  the  table,  the  children  drew 
partners.  Upon  opening  their  envelopes 
each  found  a  card  bearing  the  following: 

"This  envelope  contains  half  of  two 
statue  pictures;  your  partner  has  the 
other  half.  Make  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  center  of  your  card,  and  when  fin- 
ished write  upon  it  your  name  and  the 
name  of  the  statue." 
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We  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  statues 
and  placed  the  mounted  pictures  before 
referred  to  about  the  room,  set  a  time 
at  which  the  work  would  be  collected, 
and  the  young  people  were  soon  very 
busy.  At  the  conclusion  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  most  accurate  picture 
and  for  the  neatest,  and  each  child  re- 
ceived the  perfect  copy  of  his  own  statue. 
Pictures  of  public  buildings,  or  of  famous 
men,  or  even  of  landscapes,  may,  of 
coarse,  be  utilized. 


Three-Cornered  Stories 

By  A.  B.  S. 

They  were  three-cornered  stories,  be- 
cause mamma  and  her  two  boys  told 
them.  One  begins  with,  "Once  upon  a 
time,^'  and  gives  the  tale  a  good  start; 
the  next  takes  up  the  tale  and  supplies 
the  thrilling  adventure.  The  third  ends 
the  story,  giving  the  climax  and  logical 
conclusion  of  the  whole.  One  night  there 
were  five  players,  not  all  blessed  with 
lively  imaginations;  the  tales  were  sketchy, 
and  the  fun  ran  high.  ''Once  there  was  a 
little  girl,"  said  one.  "And  she  ran 
away  fi-om  home,'*  said  the  next.  "She 
got  lost  in  the  deep,  dark  woods,"  sup- 
plied the  third.  "After  much  difficulty, 
her  father  found  her  and  carried  her 
home,"  said  the  fourth.  A  number  of 
possibilities  were  left  for  the  last,  but 
it  was  ended  simply,  "And  she  never  ran 
away  any  more."  This  is  a  condensed 
example  of  the  idea.  The  interest  for 
grown  people  seems  to  lie  in  the  unex- 
pected developments,  while  children  enjoy 
anything  in  story  form,  and  learn  to 
think  quickly  and  to  the  point,  in  their 
effort  to  make  the  tale  run  amoothly. 


Cat  and  Mouse 

By  Mary  ElUot 

i  ''Cat  and  moose"  is  a  good  game  to 
play  at  the  conclusion  of  a  children's 
party,  or  at  any  gathering  of  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  quiet,  but  full  of  fun,  and 
gives  the  youngsters  time  to  cool  off  be- 
fore going  home,  or  going  to  bed.  Two 
rows  of  chairs  are  placed  opposite  each 
other,  and  facing,  to  form  an  aisle.  The 
chairs  must  be  far  enough  apart  from 
each  other  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  be* 
tween.  All  take  their  seats,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  who  are  blindfolded, 
and  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  aisle 
of  chairs.     One  is  the  cat  and  the  other 


the  mouse.  At  a  given  signal  "cat"  tries 
to  catch  "mouse."  To  insure  perfect 
quietness  of  movement,  they  may  remove 
their  shoes.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
the  way  they  shall  pass  between  the 
chairs;  they  may  go  anywhere  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  at  the  back  of  the  chairs 
and  between  them,  only  they  must  not 
wander  away.  They  must  not  be  helped 
by  the  other  players.  As  absolute  si- 
lence must  reign,  this  game  causes  much 
amusement,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
antics  of  "cat"  and  "mouse"  trying  to 
catch  and  avoid  each  other,  but  because 
the  other  players  may  only  speak  to  each 
other  by  signs,  and  not  by  words.  When 
"mouse"  is  caught,  then  she  becomes  the 
"cat,"  and  a  new  player  is  chosen  for 
"mouse."  Two  new  players  may  be 
chosen  if  preferred,  but  the  former  way 
is  better,  because  then  each  player  as 
"mouse"  experiences  those  delicious  half- 
frightened  thrills  of  being  pursued  and 
not  knowing  where  the  pursuer  is. 


Fortune  Telling 

By  Emily 

I  went  to  an  amusing  fortune  telling 
party  the  other  day.  About  twenty-five 
of ^  us  were  asked  to  come  at  four  and 
bring  our  fancy  work.  We  found  our 
hostess  established  in  the  parlor  behind 
the  tea  table  and  we  sewed  and  drank 
tea  in  the  intervals  of  having  our  hands 
read  and  our  fortunes  predicted.  The 
library  was  divided  by  screens.  In  one 
corner  a  Japanese  girl  told  our  charac- 
ters from  our  palms,  in  another  a  gipsy 
gave  us  sage  advice  from  cards.  Each  one 
was  allowed  to  ask  her  three  questions. 
In  the  dining  room  an  elderly  colored 
woman  in  bright  bandanna  and  big 
white  apron  read  our  fortunes  from  tea 
leaves,  and  upstairs  an  astrologer  made 
out  horoscopes  and  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  planets. 

Of  course  everyone  has  been  to  parties 
where  a  fortune  teller  was  provided  for 
the  amusement  of  the  guests,  but  when 
there  is  only  one  the  waits  are  so  long 
and  the  intervals  so  brief  that  one  does 
not  get  much  fun  out  of  it.  Here  the 
intervals  between  our  different  experi- 
ences are  short,  and  seemed  even  shorter, 
we  were  all  so  busy  comparing  notes.  It 
was  not  an  expensive  way  of  entertaining, 
either.  The  Japanese  palmist  was  a 
friend  of  the  hostess  from  out  of  town, 
the  mammy  was  their  former  cook,  who 
was  delighted  to  come  for  a  dollar.    The 
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«ard  reader  was  also  very  reasonable  in 
her  prices,  and  the  astrologer  was  the 
only  extravagance.  Altogether,  it  hardly 
eost  more  than  a  bridge  party  with 
prizes  for  the  same  number  of  persons. 


Bean  Bags 

By  E.  R. 

The  following  g^me,  while  not  entirely 
new,  served  to  entertain  successfully  the 
children  at  a  recent  party.  It  has  the 
added  merit  of  costing  next  to  nothing. 
The  children  ranged  in  age  from  six  to 
fourteen,  the  average  being  about  seven. 
I  made  five  bean  bags  of  various  sizes 
and  colors.  The  children  stood  in  line 
and  took  turns  at  throwing  the  bean  bags 
into  a  large  Mexican  water  jar.-  Any 
umbrella  stand  would  answer.  A  grown- 
up stood  by  with  pencil  and  paper  to 
keep  score.  Each  bag  thrown  in  counted 
ten  points,  a  bag  hanging  over  the  edge 
counted  five  points,  and  a  miss  scored 
nothing.  The  smaller  children  were  al* 
lowed  to  stand  several  steps  nearer  than 
the  larger  ones.  An  attractive  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  highest  scorer  after  a 
certain  number  of  turns.  Though  we 
played  several  others,  this  was  the  fa- 
vorite game,  the  children  playing  it  over 
and  over,  even  after  the  prizes  had  been 
awarded. 


Hearts  and  Mittens 

By  E.  K.  B. 

About  twenty  guests  enjoyed  this  jolly 
affair.  The  parlors  were  decorated  with 
strings  of  red  paper  hearts,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  table  holding  two 
bowls,  one  containing  hearts  cut  out  of 
red  paper,  and  the  other  mittens,  of  the 
same  material.  At  the  side  was  a  post- 
box  (made  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
silver  paper),  with  an  opening  for  the 
letters.  One  could  write  a  name  on  either 
a  heart  or  mitten  and  drop  it  in  the  box, 
feeling  sure  that  it  would  reach  the  one 
addressed,  as  the  mail  was  delivered  every 
ten  minutes.  It  was  a  good  chance  for 
the  girls,  and  many  of  the  boys  received 
a  mitten,  addressed  in  strange  and  won- 
derful hierogl3rphics.  Some  of  them  were 
nngallant  enough  to  send  mittens  to  the 
girls,  although  their  offerings  were  mostly 
of  hearts.  Afterward  the  hearts  and  mit- 
tens were  counted,  and  a  prize  of  a  dainty 
heart-shaped  cushion  was  given  to  the 


girl  with  the  most  hearts,  and  a  baseball 
mitt  to  the  boy  with  the  largest  number  of 
mittens.  There  were  some  "special  let- 
ters" delivered  during  the  evening,  which 
contained  poems  to  be  read  aloud  by  the 
recipients.  These  caused  much  merriment, 
for  the  lackadaisical  poems  were  read  by 
tall,  husky  youths,  while  the  comical  ones 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  sedate  and  sober. 
Prizes  for  "correct  expression*'  were  given 
for  these,  consisting  of  lace  paper  valen- 
tines. Various  "hearty''  songs  were  sung 
during  the  evening.  The  refreshments 
were  sandwiches  with  a  filling  of  chopped 
tongue  and  olives,  moistened  with  a  little 
salad  dressing,  little  frosted  cakes  cut  into 
heart  and  mitten  shapes  (the  tinner  had 
made  these  cutters  to  order),  ices  served 
in  heart-shaped  pasteboard  boxes,  covered 
with  crinkled  paper,  and  coffee  with 
whipped  cream.  As  the  guests  were  leav- 
ing, each  received  a  comic  valentine,  illus- 
trating some  particular  weakness  or 
hobby.     (Good-natured,  of  course.) 


Statuary 

By  Mrs  N.  F.  H. 

It  was  in  the  awkward  pause  before  a 
dinner  that  the  game  of  "statuary"  was 
proposed  by  two  boys  present.  The  party 
consisted  of  "grown  ups,"  mostly  young 
married  people,  but  every  one  was  will- 
ing to  try.  The  two  boys  retired  behind 
closed  doors,  taking  me  with  them  as  first 
victim. 

"Now,"  said  the  leader  to  his  com- 
panion and  me,  "assume  some  ridiculous 
position."  We  finally  compromised  on  a 
tragic  pose,  in  which  he  was  kneeling 
before  me  with  outstretched  hands,  while 
I  disdained  him  haughtily.  Then  the 
door  was  opened  a  crack,  and  a  couple 
(a  man  and  a  woman)  were  called  in,  a 
couple  as  poorly  matched  as  possible. 
They  were  greeted  by  the  leader,  who 
with  a  feather  duster  as  baton,  delivered 
an  eloquent  little  speech,  to  the  effect  that 
a  group  of  statuary  had  just  been  deliv- 
ered to  him,  with  which  he  was  slightly 
dissatisfied.  He  pointed  to  us,  and  by 
this  time  we  were  having  difficult  work 
to  keep  our  composure.  Could  these 
two  friends  suggest  some  slight  change. 
Something  for  instance  which  would  give 
a  more  tender  effect.  Of  course  the  new- 
comers, in  accordance  with  human  nature, 
were  only  too  willing  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  arm  or  head  in  some  gnrotesque 
fashion,  until  they  declared  themselves 
satisfied.    ^Tben,"  said  iVy^  \«^t^T^  ^^^sql 
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may  take  their  places!"  We  were  re- 
leased, and  with  shouts  of  laughter  at 
their  expense,  we  forced  our  critics  to 
assume  the  exact  position  they  had  rec- 
ommended. 

Merriment  grew  greater  and  greater, 
as  the  entire  company  were  called  into 
the  inner  room,  two  by  two,  and  the 
shouts  of  laughter  that  arose  at  each 
final  sentence,  "Then  you  may  take  their 
place," -kept  up  the  curiosity  of  the  not 
yet  initiated.  The  time  before  dinner 
passed  very  quickly  and  very  enjoyably 
because  of  thiJs  "statuary"  exhibit. 


Caramels 

By  M.  D. 

At  a  party  for  young  folks  caramels 
were  hidden  in  nooks  and  crannies  around 
the  living  room;  they  were  tucked  away 
under  chairs,  tables  and  settees,  in  the 
folds  of  curtains,  among  the  pillows  on 
the  couch,  the  books  on  the  bookshelves, 
in  vases,  and  under  any  hollow  objects, 
exactly  like  the  peanuts  in  the  older 
game.  To  assist  the  players  in  collect- 
ing them,  the  "household  entertainment 
committee"  fashioned  a  couple  of  dozen 
dainty  little  cornucopias  cut  from  rough, 
art  paper  in  white,  laced  and  tied  with 
scarlet  baby  ribbon*  On  each  little  bas- 
ket so  formed  the  aunt  sketched  a  spray 
of  holly  with  brush  and  color.  The 
search  began  by  a  signal  from  a  hand- 
bell and  terminated  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  owing  to  the  generous 
number  of  caramels  hidden,  no  child 
came  away  with  an  empty  bag.  Instead 
of  awarding  a  prize  as  in  the  older  game 
for  the  greatest  number  found,  each 
player  was  allowed  to  keep  whatever  he 
found  in  the  way  of  caramels  during  the 
fifteen  minutes  set  apart  for  searching. 


Tricks  Worth  Knowing 

A  stunt  which  is  new  to  many,  and 
never  fails  to  cause  much  fun,  is  a  feat 
in  balancing.  The  victim  measures  ex- 
actly three  times  the  length  of  his  own 
foot  out  from  the  wall  of  the  parlor,  and 
stands  with  heels  together,  facing  the 
wall,  then  stoops  forward  until  the  top 
of  his  head  touches  the  wall.  Next,  a 
light  stool  or  tabouret  about  twenty  inches 
high  is  placed  between  him  and  the  wall. 
The  feat  is  to  hold  the  tabouret  off  the 
floor  and  at  the  same  time  to  lift  his 
head  from  the  wall.    Any  woman  can  do 


this  with  perfect  ease,  but  usually  no 
man  can  do  it.  If  a  woman  does  the 
stunt  first,  and  then  a  man  attempts  it, 
his  failure  is  the  more  surprising  and 
amusing.    S.  P.  G. 

Take  a  paper  of  common  pins  and 
cut  it  between  each  row.  Black  pins  on 
a  white  paper,  or  light  pins  on  a  dark 
colored  paper  are  best.  Give  to  each 
person  one  paper;  that  is,  one  small 
row.  The  person  takes  all  the  pins  out 
and  at  a  tap  of  the  bell  replaces  them 
in  the  paper.  The  one  who  completes  his 
row  first  wins  the  prize.    K.  H.  W. 

All  the  people  are  told  that  they  are 
to  be  given  the  name  of  some  well  known 
animal  which  upon  a  given  signal  they 
are  to  imitate  by  making  the  kind  of 
noise  each  animal  makes.  The  leader  goes 
around  the  circle  telling  all  but  one  person 
to  keep  still  when  the  signal  is  given. 
This  one  person  is  told  to  crow  like  a 
rooster.  At  the  signal,  after  they  are 
cautioned  to  yell  loud  and  distinct,  no 
one  makes  a  noise  except  one,  and  his 
loud,  lonesome  crowing  causes  a  great 
deal  of  good  natured  fun.    C«  E.  R. 

Only  a  few  people  in  the  room  are  to 
know  the  game  of  "mental  telegraphy." 
One  who  does  know,  says  she  will  leave 
the  room  while  those  remaining  choose 
a  number  between  one  and  twenty.  Then 
she  will  tell  them  the  number  they  have 
in  mind.  Upon  returning,  she  stands  be- 
hind someone  who  does  not  know  the  game, 
putting  her  hand  over  the  person's  eyes. 
She  then  closes  her  own  eyes  and  appears 
to  be  trying  to  read  the  number  from 
her  subject.  She  tries  this  on  several, 
tells  them  she  cannot  catch  it  from  them, 
and  finally  covers  the  eyes  of  a  person 
who  knows  the  game.  The  one  whose 
eyes  are  covered,  can  by  pressing  the  back 
teeth  together  the  required  number  of 
times,  convey  the  number  through  her 
temples.  When  the  number  has  been 
*'read"  correctly  in  this  fashion,  there 
are  sure  to  be  some  who  think  they  know 
how  it  is  done,  and  they  should  be  asked 
to  leave  the  room  the  next  time.  Mrs 
L.  J. 

This  is  a  joke  to  be  played  at  an  in- 
formal dinner  or  supper  party,  and  is  es- 
pecially good  at  a  stag  dinner.  The  host 
lets  one  or  two  of  the  guests  into  the 
secret  before  dinner  and  asks  one  to  be 
the  leader.  When  any  of  the  guests 
makes  a  pun,  or  says  anything  witty, 
the  others  at  a  signal  from  the  leader, 
put  down  their  knives  and  forks,  then 
in  absolute  silence,  and  in  marked  time, 
clap  their  hands,  then  stamp  their  feet, 
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then  play  a  tattoo  on  the  table  with  their 
hands,  then  all  together  say  ''Ho  V  Then 
they  raise  their  glasses  and  drink  to  the 
witty  one,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If 
the  leader  utters  a  bonmot  he  is  treated 
likewise.    Mary  Elliot. 

Much  amusement  may  be  derived  fr(Kn 
the  following  simple  trick:  Three  books 
are  placed  on  the  floor  abont  two  feet 
apart,  and  s(»ne  member  of  the  party 
is  blindfolded  and  told  to  step  over  the 
books  without  touching  them.  The  books 
are  then  quietly  removed  from  the  floor 
and  the  victim  proceeds,  congratulating 
himself  that  he  has  scored  a  success,  until 
he  is  unblindfolded.    F.  B.  W. 

Have  dishes  of  uncooked  barley  and 
rice  mixed  and  give  each  person  a  tea- 
spoon. Then  two  people  working  at  one 
dish  should  see  how  much  barley  they 
can  take  out  in  a  given  time.  This  may 
be  rewarded  by  giving  prizes  or  not.  It 
is  especially  good  for  small  ehurdi  so- 
eials,  as  the  partners  may  change  and  in 
this  way  become  acquainted.    E.  H.  W. 

The  following  idea  was  used  at  a  so- 
cial with  great  success.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  conceit.  Each  guest  is  given  a  small 
doth  bag  with  about  forty  beans  in  it. 
Whenever  anyone  is  found  using  a  first 
person  personal  pronoun,  he  or  she  has 
to  forfeit  a  bean  to  the  one  detecting  the 
use  of  the  prohibited  word.    T.  L. 

A  game  which  will  mystify  the  players 
for  a  long  while  is  ''cane  rest.''  Two 
people  must  be  let  into  the  secret,  the 
leader  and  a  confederate.  When  the 
leader  has  been  blindfolded,  the  confed- 
erate touches  different  players  with  a 
wand  and  calls,  "Cane  rest.''  The  leader 
repeats  his  words  each  time.  Finally  the 
confederate  touches  someone  and  says, 
''Cane  rest  on  whomt"  and  the  leader 
gives  correctly  the  name  of  the  person 
who  is  touched.  The  secret  is,  that  the 
one  in  the  party  who  speaks  last  is  the 
one  on  whom  the  cane  will  rest.  To  have 
this  game  a  success,  the  leader  must  be 
able  to  recognize  easily  the  voices  of 
everyone  present.     E.  E.  B. 

Fun,  lots  of  it,  and  hilarity  which  will 
bring  the  tears,  is  afforded  the  onlookers 
by  tiie  victims  of  a  "cheap  drunk."  It 
really  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  and  is 
so  harmless  that  the  most  sober  and  staid 
white  ribboner  may  indulge  without  shock 
to  conscience.  A  broom,  or  stick  of  the 
hight  of  an  ordinary  broom,  is  all  that 
is  needed.  Rest  the  forehead  on  the  top 
of  the  broom  handle,  closing  the  eyes. 
Now  w^  three  times  around  the  broom, 


keeping  the  forehead  on  the  end  and  the 
eyes  closed.  On  the  completion  of  the 
third  round,  open  the  eyes,  drop  the 
broom,  and  endeavor  to  walk  across  the 
room  to  a  given  point.  This  is  usually 
enough  to  give  the  victims  as  thorough 
a  harmless  "jag"  as  can  be  desired. 
However,  if  one  of  the  company  fails 
to  respond  on  three  times  around  the 
broom,  make  it  five.  It  looks  easy  to 
walk  straight,  but  just  try  it.    T.  W.  B. 

One  of  the  ''stunts"  at  a  wooden  wed- 
ding celebration  was  to  gather  the  guests 
in  one  room  in  two  long  lines.  Lights 
were  extinguished  and  wooden  articles 
in  common,  everyday  use,  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  down  the  line.  After 
each  one  had  held  and  felt  of  all  the 
articles,  the  lights  were  turned  on,  and 
the  one  writing  out  the  most  complete 
list  from  memory  received  a  prize. 
C.  K  B. 

For  the  eye  guessing  contest,  the  girls 
are  sent  to  one  room  and  the  boys  to 
one  adjoining  with  a  door  between. 
Everyone  is  supplied  with  a  paper  and 
pencil,  and  a  curtain,  having  in  it  two 
holes  just  large  enough  to  show  the  c^es, 
is  placed  between  the  rooins.  The  hght 
is  put  out  in  the  room  where  the  boys- 
are  and  they  come  to  the  curtain,  one 
at  a  time,  and  place  their  eyes  at  the 
holes,  while  each  girl,  without  audibly 
expressing  her  opinion,  writes  the  names 
of  the  boy  to  whom  she  thinks  the  eyes 
belong.  A  correct  list,  in  the  order  of 
appearance,  is  kept  in  the  room  where 
the  boys  are.  After  each  boy  has  had 
his  turn  the  light  in  the  other  room  is 
extinguished,  and  the  boys  have  a  chance 
of  guessing  the  girls'  eyes  in  the  same 
way.  Prizes  for  the  most  successful  lists 
may  make  the  game  even  more  interest- 
ing.   Mrs.  J.  R. 

For  a  measurement  test  let  each  per-! 
son  indicate  on  the  wall  his  judgment  of' 
the  hight  of  a  man's  silk  hat  when  set 
upon  the  floor.  The  guesses  are  meas- 
ured, and  a  note  made  of  them.  The  hat 
is  then  placed  on  the  floor,  and  compar- 
isons are  made.  People  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  good  judgment  are  very 
likely  to  be  "found  wanting"  in  this 
test.    H.  W.  H. 

Tie  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  around  the 
center  with  a  piece  of  cotton  thread. 
Then  lean  the  elbow  on  the  table  and 
hold  the  quarter,  suspended,  dnside  a 
drinking  glass,  not  letting  it  touch  the 
sides.  Now  ask  it  the  time,  and  it  will 
tell  you  by  ringing  against  the  glass;  or 
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if  you  tell  it  to  ring  a  certain  number 
of  times  it  will  do  so,  without  any  aid 
from  your  fingers.    M.  E. 


Good  Times 

Several  new  ideas  for  DEBUTANTE 
TEAS  have  developed  in  our  town.  One 
is  to  tie  the  envelopes  containing  the  invi- 
tations with  narrow  ribbon  instead  of 
sealing  them — in  this  case  they  are  de- 
livered by  messenger,  not  sent  through 
the  mail.  Another  innovation  is  to  be 
at  home  two  consecutive  days,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  or  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, instead  of  just  one  day  as  hereto- 
fore. This  allows  for  bad  weather,  and 
also  distributes  the  gruests  so  that  the 
house  is  less   crowded.     E.   M. 

Select  five  words,  and  require  each 
player  to  compose  an  intelligent  TELE- 
GRAM consisting  of  ten  words,  em- 
bodying the  five  words  given.  If  tele- 
graph blanks  are  used,  and  the  messages 
prepared  as  if  for  dispatching,  it  adds 
to  the  game.    A.  L.  S. 

For  an  acting  game  called  'Hhe  ship," 
each  child  assumes  the  name  of  some 
part,  some  officer  or  other  feature  of  a 
vessel.  Thus,  one  becomes  sailor,  one 
pilot,  another  fog  horn,  one  rudder,  one 
sail,  and  so  forth.  A  little  story  into 
which  all  the  features  of  THE  SHIP  are 
woven  has  been  prepared  in  advance. 
When  the  game  is  in  readiness,  some  one 
reads  aloud  the  story.  As  each  child 
hears  his  assumed  name  mentioned  he 
rises  and  imitates  the  person  or  thing 
named.  Thus,  ''The  foghorn  blew  a 
mournful  blast,  the  sail  flapped  and 
veered  in  the  wind,  the  sailor  climbed  a 
mast  and  saluted  his  superior  officer,  the 
engine  puffed,  the  wheels  turned  round.'' 
Each  child  taking  part  thinks  out  the 
acting  without  assistance  from  an  older 
person.    M.  D. 

The  PEANUT  JAB  is  a  familiar  game 
that  furnishes  a  lot  of  fun.  Have  as 
many  tables  as  needed,  and  a  bowl  of 
peanuts  on  each  table.  With  hat  pins 
each  player  in  turn  jabs  for  a  peanut 
until  he  misses,  when  the  next  one  tries. 
At  the  bell  from  the  first  table,  the  two 
who  have  the  most  peanuts  progress  to 
the  next  table.  In  the  end  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  gathering  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  peanuts  gets  the  prize.    A.  K  B. 

The  ^^ucky  bean"  game  can  be  played 
at  any  informal  dinner,  supper,  chil- 
dren's party,  fancy  dress  danoe  or  mas- 
querade.   Each  gaesty  on  arrival,  is  asked 


to  partake  of  a  small  piece  of  cake,  a 
BEAN  being  hidden  in  one  of  these 
pieces.  The  lucky  finder  of  the  bean, 
becomes  king  or  queen  of  the  evening, 
and  is  crowned  with  great  ceremony. 
The  sovereign  holds  full  sway  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Whatever  he  or 
she  does  all  must  follow  suit.  If  he 
chooses  to  hop  around  the  room,  all  must 
do  so,  if  he  drinks  all  do  the  same;  in 
fact  every  action  has  to  be  imitated  by 
the  other  guests,  or  the  penalty  is  a  for- 
feit.    C.  E. 

A  progressive  CONVERSATIONAL 
MATCH,  is  an  excellent  method  of  get- 
ting one's  guests  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Slips  are  passed,  bearing  a 
list  of  topics  on  which  the  guests  are  to 
converse,  two  by  two,  between  the  signals 
of  a  bell.  When  the  entire  party  has 
circulated,  a  ballot  is  prepared  by  each, 
giving  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  con- 
versationalist  present.     M.   McC. 

A  company  of  boys  and  girls  who  seem 
determined  to  play  "Quaker  meeting"  and 
nothing  else,  can  often  be  roused  from 
its  starched  stiffness  by  the  highly  in- 
tellectual game  of  CAT.  Seat  the  play- 
ers in  a  circle  with  one  in  the  center  to 
be  the  cat.  This  animal  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  make  his  moan  at  the  publicity 
of  his  position,  and  with  as  wailful 
waouls  as  possible,  kneels  before  some 
member  of  the  party  and  tries  to  make 
him  laugh.  The  cat  can  make  three 
pleas,  each  as  long  and  doleful  as  pos- 
sible. Meanwhile,  the  seated  player  must 
reach  out  his  hand,  pat  the  cat  on  the 
shoulder  and  say,  "Poor  pussy,  poor 
pussy,  poor  pussy!"  three  times  without 
laughing.  If  he  laughs  he  must  become 
the  cat.  This  is  not  a  game  that  can 
be  played  long,  but  to  break  the  ice  it 
is  very  successful,  since  it  is  so  utterly 
ridiculous  that  even  the  shyest  must  smile 
at  least  a  bit. 

In  giving  an  old-fashioned  candy  pull, 
a  much  better  time  is  enjoyed  by  all  if 
the  CANDY  is  not  confined  to  one  va- 
riety. Slips  are  written  and  each  one 
numbered,  bearing  the  name  and  recipe 
for  making  some  particular  candy.  As 
the  guests  arrive,  they  are  paired  off,  and 
each  selects  a  slip,  and  in  turn  makes  the 
kind  of  candy  designated.  Sometimes 
the  candy  does  not  turn  out  well,  but 
oftener  it  does,  and  great  pride  naturally 
is  taken  in  the  results.  The  ingredients 
and  utensils  should  all  be  near  at  hand. 
Mrs  C. 

One  form  of  amusement  which  is  al- 
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ways  new  and  interesting  is  the  SHADOW 
PLAY.  This  requires  Uttle  stage  setting, 
merely  a  sheet  or  white  curtain  stretched 
across,  the  lights, in  the  audience  room 
turned  low,  and  a  bright  light  behind 
the  scenes.  A  person  reads  the  story 
slowly  while  the  characters  are  repre- 
sented by  those  behind  the  curtain. 
Much  fun  is  created  by  making  the  ani- 
mals out  of  proportidn,  and  running 
them  across  the  curtain  on  a  pulley.  The 
actors  should  walk  dose  to  the  curtain, 
acting  out  the  part  as  it  is  being  read. 
xC.  £.  C. 

^^  A  shadow  play  by  Hans  Sachs, 
with  illustrations,  appeared  in  the  last 
November  issue  of  tins  magazine.  Edi- 
tor. 

A  game  that  is  amusing  even  to  grown 
people  is  BLOWING  BUBBLES  by  a 
new  plan.  First  let  the  water  be  pre- 
pared according  to  this  recipe  once  g^ven 
in  this  magazine:  Soap  an  inch  square 
shaved  into  a  pint  of  hot  water.  When 
thoroughly  dissolved,  add  a  tablespoon  of 
gum  arabic  and  stir  until  melted.  Then 
add  a  teaspoon  or  more  of  glycerine, 
and  lastly  a  quart  of  cold  water.  Stretch 
a  string  across  the  room  about  the  bight 
of  a  person's  head  and  let  some  one 
stand  on  the  farther  side  holding  a  pil- 
low. Each  person  is  to  have  five  trials, 
and  the  game  is  to  see  who  can  throw 
the  bubbles  over  the  string  and  have  the 
largest  number  on  the  pillow  when  he 
has  finished.    Mrs  J.  B. 

To  each  person  is  given  paper  ana  pen- 
cil for  this  contest,  and  each  is  asked  to 
write  a  chosen  word  down  the  left  side 
of  the  paper,  each  letter  under  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Next,  they  write  the  same 
word  on  the  right  side  of  the  paper, 
spelling  it  backwards,  so  that  the  last 
letter  of  the  word  on  the  right  side 
comes  opposite  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  on  the  left.  At  a  ^ven  signal  ev- 
ery one  puts  down  words  beginning  with 
the  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  that 
on  the  right.  For  example,  if  the  word 
"cane'*  is  used,  four  words  must  be  made 
out,  the  first  one  beginning  with  "c''  and 
ending  with  "e,"  the  second  beginning 
with  "SL^  and  ending  with  "n,''  the  third 
beginning  with  "n"  and  ending  with  "a," 
etc.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  per- 
haps a  minute  and  a  half,  each  paper  is 
read  aloud  by  the  writer,  while  the  rest 
check  from  their  lists  any  words  that 
have  been  duplicated.  The  one  having 
the  greatest  number  of  WORDS  NOT 
DUPLICATED,  is  g^ven  credit  accord- 
ingly.    After  this  has  been  done  several 


times,  prizes  may  be  given.  A  sugges- 
tion for  a  prize  for  the  best  score  is  a 
pocket  dictionary,  while  the  booby  prize 
might  well  be  a  primer.    H.  W.  H. 

In  the  LEFT-HANDED  PARTY  the 
host  and  hostess  have  their  right  hands 
fastened  behind  them  in  receiving  their 
guests.  Any  guest  giving  his  right  hand 
in  greeting  pays  a  forfeit  later  in  the 
evening.  Potato  races  form  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  Potatoes  are  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  room  in  a  row.  Con- 
testants start  from  the  other  end,  take 
up  the  potatoes  in  spoons  held  by  the 
left  hand,  and  return  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  within  a  given  time.  Then  a 
large  bowl  of  peanuts  is  put  on  the 
table,  and  each  guest  removes  as  many 
as  he  can  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand. 
Everything  is  dono  with  the  left  hand, 
even  to  the  partaking  of  refreshments. 
Mrs  D.  R. 

A  clever  hostess  developed  the  SHORT 
STORY  CLUB.  She  passed  to  each 
guest  a  pencil,  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
book  on  which  to  write.  She  then  an- 
nounced words  and  phrases  which  they 
were  to  use  in  the  written  sentences. 
Announce  only  one  at  a  time,  and  re- 
quest all  to  finish  the  sentence  before  the 
next  phrase  is  given.  The  following  were 
used:  Once  upon  a  time;  dark  and 
gloomy;  pink  and  blue;  very  earnestly; 
winding  river;  quite  disastrous;  vanish- 
ing; parting  hand-clasp.  When  the  sto- 
ries were  all  written  and  collected  they 
were  read  aloud  by  the  hostess.  Sur- 
prise and  amazement  were  as  complete 
when  one  of  the  gayer  sort  confessed 
herself  the  authoress  of  a  story  dealing 
with  weighty  subjects  as  when  one  of 
the  staid  ones  claimed  a  love  tale  as  hers. 
G.  F. 

The  following  diversion  will  be  found 
a  laughter  producer  for  any  company  of 
wideawake,  intelligent  people.  Let  each 
guest  draw  a  picture  at  the  head  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  give  the  TITLE  of  the  subject. 
Then,  turning  the  paper  up,  over  this 
title,  so  that  no  one  can  see  what  the 
artist  has  written,  pass  the  paper  to  the 
left-hand  neighbor,  who  scans  the  sketch 
and  writes  above  the  artist's  turned  over 
strip  what  he  or  she  thinks  the  picture 
represents.  To  a  clever  or  witty  person 
it  usually  represents  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  title,  but  that 
will  be  all  the  more  funny.  When  all 
have  written  a  title  one  person  may  read 
the  papers,  letting  the  audienoe  see  the 
sketch  before  the  titles  are  read.    The 
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real  title  should  be  read  before  the  others. 
E.  F.  P. 

A  white  elephant  party  is  great  fun 
for  either  young  or  elderly  people.  Each 
one  is  sent  an  invitation,  bidding  him 
to  the  party,  and  asking  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  some 
WHITE  ELEPHANT.  Any  -  article 
which  is  undesirable  to  the  owner;  or,  as 
is  more  often  the  case,  a  ridiculous  arti- 
cle purchased  for  the  occasion,  is  brought, 
neatly  wrapped  up  and  made  as  deceptive 
as  possible  in  outward  appearances.  At 
a  given  signal  each  one  may  exchange  his 
white  elephant  for  one  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  which  he  takes  to  a  secluded 
comer  and  opens.  If  he  does  not  care 
to  keep  it,  he  carefully  does  it  up  again 
and  starts  out  to  make  a  fresh  exchange. 
This  continues  until  a  signal  is  given, 
at  which  each  keeps  whatever  article  he 
has  at  that  time.    Mrs  R.  K  C. 

A  stunt  which  never  fails  to  amuse  a 
party,  and  which  is  particularly  popular 
among  men,  is  trying  to  brush  a  COIN 
out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Provide  a 
quarter  and  a  whisk  broom  and  let  each 
one  try  it  in  turn.  The  coin  must  be 
placed  in  the  little  depression  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  palm,  and  the  motion  of  the 
broom  must  be  purely  a  brushing  one; 
it  is  not  fair  to  dig  out  the  quarter  with 
the  end  of  the  broom.  It  sounds  very 
easy,  but  I  have  seen  dozens  of  people 
try  to  dislodge  the  quarter  and  not  one 
of  them  succeeded.    L.  W. 

Two  RACES  which  I  witnessed  on  ship- 
board last  autumn  when  homeward  bound 
from  Europe  might  well  be  adapted  for 
home  use.  The  cigarette  race  could  be  rid- 
ded of  possible  objections  by  using  cubeb 
cigarettes  instead  of  tobacco.  At  one  end 
of  the  deck,  in  a  breezy  spot,  were  sta- 
tioned four  young  women  in  a  row,  each 
equipped  with  a  large  match-box  filled 
with  matches;  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
twenty  paces  were  placed  four  young 
men  with  unlighted  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths.  At  the  signal  the  men  ran  to 
the  girls,  and  the  fellow  who  first  got 
back  to  the  starting  place  with  his  cigarette 
burning  w^s  the  winner,  as  was  also  the 
girl  who  held  the  lighted  match  for  him, 
a  prize  being  awarded  each.  The  matches 
were  kept  from  being  quickly  eztin- 
gtushed  in  the  breeze  by  holding  them  in- 
side the  space  made  in  the  box  by  push- 
ing the  inside  portion  partly  out,  but 
even  with  this  aid^  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  some  girls  had  to  light  sev- 
eral matches  before  giving  their  man  a 


"li^ht,"  and  some  did  not  suAceed  at  all. 
In  the  house  windows  might  be  opened 
near  the  match-lighters  during  the  race, 
to  render  the  feat  more  difficult. 

The  other  race  was  a  slight  variation  of 
the  familiar  needle  race.  Four  young 
men  ran  to  four  young  women,  as  in  the 
event  just  described,  each  girl  holding  a 
needle  in  one  hand,  thread  in  the  other. 
The  young  man  was  permitted  to  hold  the 
young  woman's  wrist  while  threading  the 
needle.  The  man  who  first  arrived  at  the 
starting  place  with  the  threaded  needle 
was  the  winner.     J.  T. 

We  were  invited  to  a  PASSEPAR- 
TOUT party.  On  assembling  we  found 
that  the  hostess  had  provided  a  number 
of  unmounted  photographs,  an  illumi- 
nated motto  or  two,  and  a  few  pretty 
cards,  also  glass  of  various  sizes  (dis- 
carded negatives  from  a  photographer's 
studio)  and  spools  of  gummed  passepar- 
tout binding.  We  gathered  about  a  large 
table  and  fitted  our  pictures, to  the  glass, 
adjusted  cardboard  backs,  first  inserting 
small  ring  catches  by  which  to  hang  the 
picture  when  finished,  and  then  devoted 
our  most  artistic  skill  toward  a  neat  and 
workmanlike  binding.  We  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  most  delightfully,  and  wei'e 
privileged  to  carry  home  with  us  the 
pictures  we  had  bound.     C.  R. 

A  TELEPHONE  trick  that  seems  sur- 
rounded  by  mystery  is  this.  Tell  a  friend 
that  there  is  a  mind  reader  in  town  who 
will  read  any  card  that  she  may  pick 
from  a  pack.  When  she  has  selected 
the  card  give  her  the  telephone  number  of 
a  friend  of  yours  who  knows  the  trick. 
The  name  you  tell  her  to  ask  for  depends 
on  the  card '  she  holds.  For  instance, 
if  she  has  chosen  the  three  of  hearts,  the 
last  name  of  your  mind  reader  must  be- 
gin with  *QE[,''  the  first  letter  of  the  suit 
she  has  selected.  The  number  of  the 
card  determines  the  letter  of  the  alphabet 
which  shall  begin  the  first  name.  Since 
it  is  the  three  of  hearts,  any  name  be- 
ginning with  the  third  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet will  serve.  In  this  case  either 
Charles  Harris,  or  Charlotte  Harmon 
would  do.  If  the  queen  of  clubs  had 
been  chosen  you  might  have  given  your 
friend  the  name  Laura  Carson.  The  two 
of  diamonds  suggests  Beatrice  Davis,  etc. 
It  may  take  your  assistant  at  the  other 
end  some  time  to  figure  out  the  card,  but 
that  may  be  done  while  she  is  supposedly 
summoning  the  "mind  reader."  You  will 
find  your  Mend  mueh  mystified  when  she 
is  told  ezaetly  what  eard  she  is  holding. 


A  Few  Charades 


By  "Eugene  C.  Gardner 

The  answers  will  appear  in  our  February  issue. 


My  nmnber  one  oft  gives  as  pain 

In  unexpected  places, 
And  though  its  head  is  fair  to  see 

We  can't  tell  where  its  face  is. 

Most  things  have  grades  of  excellence 
By  which  they're  named  or  known; 

My   number   two,   strange   paradox  I 
Is  always  number  one. 

My  whole,  at  rest,  is  full  of  grace. 
Still  more  so  when  in  motion. 

Sometimes  its  foes  are  real  foes, 
Sometimes  they're  just  a  notion. 

n. 

My  first  the  brave  man  bravely  cries, 
His  shrieking  foe  in  terror  flies. 
My  last  is  the  end  of  a  poodle  pet. 
My  whole  politicians  are  seeking  yet. 

Ill 

When  he  was  forbidden  my  first 
He  wished  they  had  never  my  seoond, 

And  he  sadly  accepted  my  whole 

Though  'twas  not  what  he  fondly  had 
reckoned. 

IV 

When  I  am  given  my  first  among 
The  good  things  of  the  earth, 

Tm  happier  far  than  any  lord 
Or  prince  of  royal  birth. 

Ill  tell  you  what  my  next  is  not, 
It's  neither  man  nor  woman; 

It  certainly  is  not  a  brute, 
'Tis  so  distinctly  human. 

My  last  is  somewhat  less  than  man 
(I  know  because  I've  tried  it). 

And  yet  whole  families  of  man 
Live  happily  inside  it. 

We  dined  one  day  upon  my  whole, 
A  friend  of  mine  and  Willie's; 

Its  fiavor  was  most  excellent; 
It  grew  among  the  lilies. 

V 

My  whole  was  played,  my  first  my  last. 
Among  the  failures  it  was  classed. 

VI 

She  was  my  whole  and  exceedingly  kind 
When  into  my  first  my  second  fell, 


And  my  heart  was  my  third  of  joy  to 
find, 
That,  in  spite  of  my  faults  she  loved 
me  welL 

VII 

Alphonso  and  Mehitable 

Went  out  one  day  a-maying, 

Through  meadows  filled  with  buttercups 
Ecstatically  straying. 

Likewise    they    wandered    through    the 
woods 

In  glades  by  fairies  haunted, 
And  gathered  many  a  posy  sweet. 

But  not  my  first  they  wanted. 

Alphonso  loved  Mehitable, 

And,  ere  the  day  had  passed. 

He  sat  upon  a  mossy  stone. 
And  there  told  her  my  last. 

My  whole  he  told  the  family. 

Including  Dick,  her  brother. 
But  no  one  seemed  to  mind  it  much, 

Except,  perhaps,  her  mother. 

vin 

'^our    lips    my   first    and    second    and 
burn. 
Since  my  whole  is  read,"  she  cried. 
He  hadn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  before, 
So  he  went  to  his  room  and  locked  the 
door, 
Gave  up  the  ghost  and  died. 

IX 

One  day  the  milkman  brought  my  first, 
The  brewer  brought  another. 

Then  Phoebe  kindly  gave  me  one. 
For  which  I  paid  her  brother. 

''What  have  you  done  with  all  my  piesf 

The  baker  then  inquired. 
My  second  everyone,  but  they 

Were  not  what  I  desired." 

The  pastor  in  his  study  sat; 

His  hair  was  growing  thin 
From  brooding  o'er  man's  tendency 

To  folly,  doubt  and  sin; 

But  he  frankly  told  his  patient  wife 
That  what  perplexed  his  soul 

Beyond  all  other  anxious  cares 
And  trials  was — ^my  whole. 


Midwinter  Festivity 

By  I^da  Hall  Lamed 

Kqw  Year's  day  farnishes  an  excellent 
excuse,  if  one  be  needed,  for  those  who 
like  to  entertain,  while  Twelfth  Night, 
commonly  caJled  "Little  Christmas,"  wMch 
falls  on  January  sixth,  provides  another 
opportunity  for  the  hospitable  hostess.  A 
loncheon  or  a  dinner  is  the  most  fitting 
function  for  New  Year's  day,  unless  one 
holds  a  private  reception,  and  the  ea- 
pocially  appropriate  entertainment  for 
Twelfth  Night  is  a  supper,  because  of  its 
informality  and  latitude  in  frolic  and  fun. 

Decorations  for  the  New  Year  affair, 
or  for  that  matter  any  day  in  January, 
should  be  of  flowers,  fruit  and  favors  in 
season.  There  is  notbing  more  beautiful 
than  a  low  gilt  basket  filled  with  poinset- 
tias,  but  one  must  remember  to  cat  the 
stems  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  flor- 
ists, or  tbey  will  wither  before  the  feast 
be  over.  By  the  end  of  January  these 
beautiful  flowers  are  gone,  so  they  should 
be  used  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  secure 
them.  Another  pretty  table  decoration, 
and  one  much  nsed  this  year,  is  a  winter 
scene.  A  frozen  pond  can  be  made  by 
using  a  lai^  oval  or  oblong  mirror  and 
frosting  it  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
a  bath  of  epsom  salts  and  beer,  as  much 
of  the  salts  as  the  beer  will  take  up  in 
solution.  The  edge  of  the  mirror  may  be 
concealed  by  evergreens,  diamond  dusted, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  go  so  far,  polar 
bears,  seals  and  perhaps  Estdmoe  from 
the  toy  store  may  be  placed  on  the  frozen 
lake  and  snowy  banks.  Of  eourse,  with 
this  there  should  be  favors  and  place 
eards  to  match  the  winter  aoene.    This  ice 


cream  may  be  a  biscuit  tortoni  packed  in 
small  pasteboard  or  paper  sleds;  any 
handy  boy  can  make  these  sleds,  although 
they,  too,  can  be  found  in  the  shops. 

For  the  Twelfth  Night  decoration  there 
should  be  a  star  of  red  flowers  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table.  The  star  foundation 
could  be  made  of  tin  with  turned  up 
edges,  so  that  it  would  hold  water,  or  wet 
moss,  which  is  far  better.  The  flowers 
could  be  scarlet  geraniums  if  procurable, 
or  red  immortelles. 

A  pretty  candle  decoration  for  the 
January  supper  table  is  an  arrangement 
of  ordinary  sized  red  candles  in  glass, 
silver  or  brass  candlesticks  surronnded 
by  a  circle  of  small  red  candles.  This 
arrangement  is  obtained  by  making  for 
each  candlestick  a  cardboard  disk  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  used 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  socket. 
There  should  be  a  hole  in  the  center  for 
the  large  candle  and  tiny  Christmas  tree 
candle  holders  around  the  edge,  six  or 
eight  of  them  for  the  small  candles. 
These  rounds  may  be  covered  with  red 
paper,  or  with  green,  and  dusted  with 
mica.  If  the  latter,  a  number  of  glass 
icicles  of  different  lengths  could  be  fas- 
tened to  the  edges. 

Among  the  flowers  suitable  for  the  Jan- 
uary function  we  flnd  roses,  carnations, 
and  a  hothouse  variety  of  bachelor  buttons 
called  Centaurea.  These  are  in  white, 
pink  or  lavender,  and  are  a  little  less 
ordinary  than  the  roses  and  carnations. 

Uuch  of  the  food  for  these  January 
affairs  is  undoubtedly  expensive,  but  the 
wise  hostess  will  select  from  the  following 
mggestiona  only  those  that  are  season- 
al:^ and  ponble  in  her  loeality.    It  is 
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usually  the  forced  products  or  the  inac- 
cessible that  are  an  extravagance.  Un- 
doubtedly the  January  hostess  will  use 
game  as  long  as  she  can  get  it,  for  al- 
though the  season  closes  January  first, 
all  dealers  are  allowed  ten  or  fifteen  days 
to  sell  that  which  they  have  on  hand. 
As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  par- 
tridge, grouse  or  prairie  chicken,  I  would 
advise  cooking  it  in  the  following  manner, 
as  it  is  much  less  dry  than  when  the 
usual  method  is  used : 

Partridge  Sauted 

Skin  the  birds,  split  and  flatten  them 
with  a  cleaver,  trim  ends  of  legs  and 
wings,  as  really  nothing  is  eatable  but 
the  breasts.  Now  have  some  hot  butter 
ready  in  the  saut6  pan  and  cook  them, 
turning  when  necessary,  until  a  light 
brown.  Have  ready  some  butter  and 
flour  cooked  together,  lay  the  partridges 
on  a  hot  platter,  turn  the  gravy  from  the 
saut6  pan  into  the  flour  and  butter,  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  cup  of 
gravy  for  two  birds.  When  thick  as 
cream,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  strain 
tiie  sauce  around  the  birds. 

No  one  ever  begins  now  without  an 
appetizer  of  some  kind,  and  although  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
last  decade  it  really  is  not  a  new  idea  at 
£jl.  It  originated  in  the  minds  of  the 
physicians  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  more 
of  a  gourmand  than  a  gourmet.  In 
order  to  prevent  him  from  eating  three  or 
four  kinds  of  soup,  fish  and  meat  through 
a  long  and  heavy  menu,  they  placed  be- 
fore him  as  a  beginning  long  thin  slices 
of  toast  spread  with  marrow,  caviare  and 
other  pungent  foods  for  the  purpose  of 
appeasing  his  appetite  and  conserving 
his  health.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the 
canap6. 

CanapS  Mellee 

This  is  a  mixture  of  left  overs,  but 
nevertheless  good.  Mix  cooked  and 
minced  chicken,  capers,  parsley,  anchovy 
and  truffles,  if  available.  Press  them  to- 
gether into  a  tiny  mound  and  serve  them 
under  a  thin  mask  of  mayonnaise  on  a 
leaf  of  lettuce.  A  beet  or  sweet  red  pep- 
per star  decorates  the  apex  of  the  mound. 

Egg  Canape 

Mix  two  or  three  cooked  yolks  with 
two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add  four  an- 
chovies or  the  same  amount  of  caviare 
or  lobster,  or  even  sardine  paste,  which 
comes  in  tiny  cans  and  is  convenient  for 
the  sandwich  as  well  as  the  canap^. 
Soften  this  with  lemon  juice  and  spread 


on  buttered  toast,  cover  with  whites  of 
the  eggs,  minced  fine,  and  put,  in  the  een- 
ter  a  tiny  cucumber  pickle  curL  To  make 
these  cut  a  pickle  in  slices  not  quite 
through,  leaving  a  strip,  then  put  the 
ends  together.  It  is  a  pretty  garnish  if 
the  gherkin  be  small  enough. 

Grapefruit  Cocktail 

For  six  persons,  mix  eight  tablespoons 
of  grapefruit  juice  with  two  of  sug^r 
syrup,  add  two  tablespoons  of  mara- 
schino if  liked.  Add  a  few  tiny  pieces 
of  the  pulp  and  pour  the  whole  into  small 
glasses  fllled  with  cracked  ice.  This 
should  be  drunk  from  the  glass  and  not 
eaten  with  the  spoon. 

Pineapple  in  Grapefruit  Shells 

Shred  one  pineapple  very  flue  and  mix 
it  with  the  carpels  of  three  g^rapefruit 
and  with  enough  sugar  syrup  to  suit  the 
taste.  It  should  not  be  very  sweet,  how- 
ever. Scoop  out  the  halves  of  the  grape- 
fruit, out  the  edges  in  points  and  fill  with 
the  fruit  mixture.  Decorate  with  stars 
of  angelica,  which  is  made  soft  enough 
to  out  by  soaking  it  in  a  lemon  syrup. 
The  grapefruit  pulp  should  be  left  in  as 
large  pieces  as  possible,  as.  it  is  easily  out 
with  the  teaspoon  with  which  the  mixture 
is  eaten.  11  one  desires,  a  green  j6lly 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  angelica. 
Green  mint  jelly  may  be  cut  with  a  po- 
tato ball  cutter  into  tiny  balls  and  placed 
on  the  fruit  the  last  moment  before  serv- 
ing.   This  should  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

Cocoanut  Soup 

Grate  the  meat  of  jbl  fresh  cocoanut  or 
use  one  cup  of  dried  cocoanut,  steamed, 
and  the  sugar  washed  out  of  it.  Cook  one 
tablespoon  of  onion  with  one  of  butter, 
add  one  tablespoon  of  flour  and  one  tea- 
spoon of  curry  powder.  Now  add  one 
quart  of  milk  and  water,  half  of  each,  and 
the  cocoanut.  Simmer  a  few  moments, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  one  cup 
of  cooked  green  peas. 

Peanut  Puree 

Cook  one  quart  of  milk  with  one  cup 
of  peanut  butter  or  pounded  peanuts, 
add  a  piece  of  bay  leaf,  one  teaspoon  of 
celery  seed,  one  of  onion  juice,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-quarter  teaspoon 
of  paprika.  When  this  is  soft  and  boil- 
ing, add  it  to  two  tablespoons  of  corn- 
starch or  arrowroot  wet  in  one  cup  of 
cold  milk.  Arrowroot  is  the  more  delicate 
of  the  two.  Cook  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
and  serve  with  a  teaspoon  of  whipped 
cream  on  each  plate.    The  cream  should 
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be  slightly  salted  and  filled  with  minced 
parsley,  if  the  flavor  of  parsley  is  liked« 

Makeshift  Lobster  Newhurg 

This  is  suggested  for  those  who  like  a 
Newburg,  but  object  to  the  sherry.  It  is 
really  good.  Cook  two  tablespoons  of 
batter  with  one  of  flour,  add  "two  cooked 
and  mashed  egg  yolks,  one-half  teaspoon 
eadi  of  mustard  and  salt  and  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  paprika  or  a  dash  of  cayenne. 
Now  add  one  cup  of  thin  cream,  two  cups 
of  lobster  meat  and  the  cooked  egg  whites 
eat  in  dice.  When  boiling  again  add  two 
raw  yolks,  slightly  beaten  and  two  table- 
spoons of  tarragon  vinegar.  This  should 
be  served  in  ramekin  dishes,  timbale  cases 
or  bread  croustades. 

Fish  Sandvjiches  with  Sauce  Tariare 

Cut  any  firm  white  fish  into  very  thin 
slices.  This  can  be  done  by  the  market 
man.  Cut  it  again  into  uniform  individ- 
ual pieces.  Dust  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  spread  half  of  the  pieces  with  soft 
mashed  potato  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
parsley  and  onion  juice.  Put  the  uncov- 
ered pieces  onto  the  potato,  making  a 
sandwich  of  each  two  pieces,  fasten  to- 
gether with  wooden  skewers,  egg  and 
crumb  them  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Remove 
skewers  as  you  put  them  on  hot  plates 
and  serve  with  a  spoonful  of  sauce  tartare 
on  each  sandwich. 

Boast  DucJc 

This  is  delicious  stuffed  with  mashed 
potatoes  seasoned  with  sage,  onion  and 
minced  sweet  red  peppers  or  pimentoes. 

Turkey  with  Beamaise  Sauce 

As  a  piece  de  resistance  I  would  recom- 
mend this:  Mllets  from  the  breast  of 
turkey  that  has  been  boiled  or  steamed,  or 
the  remains  of  a  roasted  bird,  if  not  too 
dry,  can  be  egged,  crumbed  and  sauted  in 
butter  until  a  delicate  brown,  then  served 
with  a  spoonful  of  beamaise  sauce  on 
each  piece.  A  few  fresh  mushrooms  also 
sauted  in  butter  add  flavor  to  the  dish. 

Beamaise  Sauce 

Cook  in  a  double  boiler  three  egg  yolks 
slightly  beaten  with  one  tablespoon  of 
water,  and  add  one  teaspoon  of  butter. 
When  eggs  begin  to  thicken  add  four 
tablespoons  of  butter,  one  at  a  time,  stir- 
ring constantly,  one-eighth  teaspoon  of 
salt,  the  same  of  paprika  or  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne, and  one  tablespoon  of  tarragon  or 
any  mild  vinegar,  and  the  same  amount  of 
finely  minoed  chervil  or  parsley.  The 
chervil  gives  a  x>eoaliar  flavor  that  goes 
well  with  the  tuAej.    But  a  small  spoon- 


ful of  the  sauce  is  required  for  each  help- 
ing. If  this  sauce  be  served  with  beef, 
a  tablespoon  of  grated  horseradish  would 
give  it  just  the  right  flavor. 

Chicken  Cream  on  Lettuce 

Cook  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add 
one  cup  of  cream,  and  two  cups  of  flnely 
minced  chicken,  one-half  cup  of  celery, 
also  minced  fine,  and  one-quarter  tea- 
spoon of  salt.  When  boiling  add  two 
drops  of  tabasco,  one  tablespoon  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  one  tablespoon  of 
brandy,  if  liked,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
iBggs  slightly  beaten.  Serve  at  once;  a 
spoonful  on  a  leaf  of  lettuce.  This  makes 
a  good  dish  for  supper. 

Baisin  and  Celery  Salad 

Use  two  cups  of  celery,  two  oran^pes 
broken  into  bits  and  one  cup  of  raisms 
plumped,  seeded  and  halved.  Add  one- 
half  cup  of  grated  apple  to  one  cup  of 
mayonnaise  and  cover  the  mixture  with 
this.  It  is  really  better  than  it  sounds. 
The  grated  orange  rind  should  be  sprin- 
kled over  the  dressing,  and  the  latter 
should  be  made  of  lemon  juice  instead  of 
vinegar. 

Grape  Salad 

Skin  and  seed  one  pound  of  Malaga 
or  Tokay  grapes,  and  then  fill  them  with 
hazel  nuts.  The  carpels  of  one  grape- 
fruit should  be  mixed  with  the  grapes, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grapefruit  should 
be  used  instead  of  vinegar  or  lemon  in 
the  mayonnaise.  A  juicy  ripe  grapefruit 
will  yield  enough  for  dressing  and  not 
injure  the  fiavor  of  the  pulp.  Serve  on 
white  lettuce  with  cheese  crescents. 

Cheese  Crescents 

Cook  three  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
four  tablespoons  of  fiour  until  bubbling, 
add  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  milk,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-quarter  tea- 
spoon of  mustard  and  a  dash  of  cayenne. 
When  boiling  add  one  cup  of  dairy  cheese 
and  one  tablespoon  of  parmesan.  When 
the  cheese  is  melted,  add  two  egg  yolks, 
and  if  you  happen  to  have  some  truffles  in 
the  house  and  can  afford  to  use  them, 
add  two  large  ones  chopped  fine.  Spread 
the  mixture  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan 
about  one-half  an  inch  thick  and  when 
cold  cut  into  crescents  with  cutter. 
Crumb,  egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  Drain  on  brown  paper  and  serve 
hot. 

Kumquat  Sdlad 

This  is  a  novelty  for  those  accessible 
to  this  tiny  membor  of  tiie  orange  family. 
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They  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  markets 
of  most  large  cities.  The  kumquats  are 
eat  into  thin  slices,  and,  together  with 
slices  of  banana  and  shredded  celery^  are 
served  with  mayonnaise. 

Prune  Salad 

Mix  French  prunes,  steamed,  stoned 
and  cut  in  pieces  with  shredded  nuts,  pe- 
cans, walnuts  or  preferably  almonds. 
Serve  on  lettuce  with  a  cream  mayon- 
naise, in  which  a  little  minced  celery  is 
mixed. 

These  salads  may  all  be  served  with  a 
French  dressing  if  preferred.  If  the  rest 
of  the  meal  be  very  heavy,  or  if  they  be 
tised  at  dinner,  the  French  dressing  is 
preferable.  Any  of  these  salads  if  served 
with  a  French  dressing  are  suitable  to  use 
with  the  game  course  or  even  with  chicken. 
When  salad  is  served  with  game  or 
chicken,  cheese  is  omitted.  Otherwise 
some  kind  of  a  cheese  mixture  or  wafers 
dusted  with  cheese  is  usually  served  with 
the  simple  salad  course. 

Almond  Cheese  Pats 

Moisten  one  cream  cheese  with  two  ta- 
blespoons of  cream,  add  one  cup  of  finely 
minced  almonds,  salt  and  paprika  and 
form  into  small  pats  with  the  mold  that 
is  used  for  making  butter  pats.  This  was 
a  recent  innovation  in  serving  cheese. 

Two  delicious  desserts  suggest  them- 
selves as  a  finish  for  the  January  feast — 
be  it  luncheon,  dinner  or  supper. 

Snowballs 

Serve  in  one  of  those  lovely  glass  bas- 
kets that  have  tall  handles  a  Philadelphia 
ice  cream,  which  is  cream  sweetened, 
flavored,  frozen  and  made  into  balls  by 
the  ball  scoop,  which  is  used  so  much  at 
the  soda  water  fountains.  If  the  cream 
be  frozen  sufficiently  hard  a  perfect  ball 
can  be  made,  as  with  the  potato  ball  cut- 
ter. A  red  ribbon  bow  may  be  tied  to 
the  handle  of  the  basket,  for  this  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  that  ribbons  and 
furbelows  are  not  a  becoming  garnish. 
A  rich  red  strawberry  or  red  raspberry 
preserve  or  syrup  could  be  poured  around 
each  ball  as  it  is  served,  and  thus  add  to 
the  artistic  as  well  as  culinary  effect  of 
the  dessert. 

The  other  dessert,  which  is  suitable  for 
the  finish  of  any  function  that  is  deco- 
rated with  red,  the  January  color,  and  to 
be  served  with  squares  of  spongy  cake 
oovered  with  red  frosting,  is 

Coffee  Bombe 

line  a  mold  with  a  eoffee  and  chocolate 
iee;  the  flavor  of  the  two  combined  is 


better  than  if  only  one  be  used,  and  fill 
center  with  a  vanilla  ice  cream,  either  a 
French  or  a  Philadelphia  ice  cream,  or 
a  plain  whipped  cream  filled  with  candied 
red  cherries  and  greengage  plums  cut 
into  pieces.  The  fruits  should  be  soaked 
in  a  fruit  syrup  before  adding  to  the 
cream.  The  mold  should  be  packed  in 
ice  and  salt  four  hours.  The  combina- 
tion of  brown,  yellow  or  white  with  red 
and  green  is  most  harmonious  with  the 
winter  decorations,  and  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently delicious  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
making. 

Some  pretty  bonbons  for  the  January 
table  are  strawberries  of  natural  size  with 
green  stems  and  lemons  about  the  size 
of  the  strawberries.  These  are  made  at 
the  confectioner's  of  almond  paste,  cov- 
ered with  red  and  yellow  fondant,  and 
are  most  realistic 


Find  a  Clean  Market 

Don't  All  Speak  at  Once 

While  the  returns  are  coming  in  from 
the  investigators  of  dirty,  ill-kept  meat 
markets  and  groceries,  in  response  lo 
our  offer  of  a  prize  of  $100  (November 
issue,  Page  569),  let's  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  remarkably  clean,  well-kept 
places  of  this  kind. 

This  magazine  is  willing  to  give  na- 
tional publicity,  in  our  text  pages,  which 
could  not  be  bought  for  any  price,  to 
the  occasional  market  which  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  the  trade  by  its  scrupulous  neat- 
ness and  the  hygienic  manner  in  which  it 
stores,  exposes,  handles  and  delivers  its 
merchandise. 

Who  knows  of  a  butcher  shop  or  a 
grocery  store  in  New  England  which  an- 
swers this  description  f  The  country  is 
so  vast  that  we  will  begin  near  home; 
other  sections  will  have  a  chance  later  if 
New  England  proves  fertile  in  progress- 
ive stores. 

We  will  print  the  names  and  addresses 
of  one  hundred  model  butcher  shops  and 
groceries  in  New  England,  free  of  charge, 
if  our  friends  will  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses,  and  provided  these  markets  and 
stores  satisfy  a  reasonable  investigation, 
to  be  made  at  our  expense,  by  the  local 
board  of  health  or  a  member  thereof. 

Friends  who  send  us  the  names  of 
model  tradesmen  for  this  purpose  should 
send  the  names  of  three  well-known  citi- 
zens of  their  town  or  city  for  reference, 
for  we  cannot  afford  to  investigate  a  lot 
of  carelessly  kept  shops.    A  little  investi- 
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gation  and  inquiry  will  determine  whether 
a  given  shop  is  fairly  a  candidate  for 
honors  of  this  kind. 

By  sending  us  the  names  of  the  model 
stores  and  shops,  our  readers  will  give  the 
cause  of  cleanliness  a  forward  push,  and 
will  aid  a  good  tradesman  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  transacts  business. 

May  we  not  hear  soon  from  many  of 
our  subscribers  and  readers  f  It  behooves 
the  friends  of  the  best  stores  to  speak 
quickly,  before  the  hundred  are  all  in. 


Living  on  a  Little 

By  Caroline  French  Benton 

Aathor  of  A  Little  Cook  Book  for  •  Little  Girl.  Mar- 
gftret's  Saturdmy  Morning,  eto 

IV — Vegetables,  Salads,  Desserts 

"After  soup  and  meat  I  suppose  we 
have  desserts,"  said  Dolly,  as  she  pre- 
pared for  her  morning's  lesson  by  taking 
oft  her  gingham  apron  and  getting  out 
her  memorandum  book  and  pencil. 

"No,  vegetables  go  with  meat,  you  know, 
and  we  have  salad  before  dessert,  of 
course,"  said  Mrs  Thome.  "And  as,  to 
my  thinking,  vegetables  are  really  the 
most  difficult  of  the  three  to  manage,  you 
must  listen  with  all  your  ears,  especially 
as  I  am  going  over  the  ground  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  because  I  am  anxious  to 
get  on  to  things  which  are  more  inter- 
esting — left  overs,  entertaining,  preserves 
and  a  dozen  other  delightful  things." 

"Well,  be^n  then,"  said  her  sister; 
*^'m  in  a  hurry,  too." 

"Well,  then,  as  to  potatoes.  There's 
a  source  of  expense  few  housekeepers 
consider.  Potatoes  may  cost  a  good  deal 
when  you  have  to  buy  them  by  the  basket, 
and  they  last  such  a  little  while,  too;  so 
you  must  not  buy  them  recklessly,  right 
along.  Alternate  them  with  boiled  rice, 
especially  when  you  have  meat  with 
gravy,  and  don't  think  you  must  have 
them  every  single  night.  When  you  use 
them  be  sure  and  peel  them  very  thin, 
the  waste  in  peelings  is  simply  awful  with 
a  careless  maid;  liP  you  don't  believe  it, 
look  in  the  garbage  pails  along  the  side- 
walks. 

"Then  as  to  the  other  vegetables.  In 
some  city  markets  nowadays  you  can  get 
fresh  spinach,  string  beans,  egg  plant  and 
such  cold  storage  or  Southern  things  all 
winter,  and  they  are  appetizing.  But 
Jrou  must  shut  your  eyes  and  never  look 
at  them;  they  are  a  snare.  For  your 
daily   supplies   you   most   buy   earrotSy 


turnips,  beets,  onions  and  cabbages;  and 
very  good  they  are,  too,  provided  you 
cook  them  up  in  different  ways  so  they 
don't  grow  monotonous." 

"Tell  me  the  new  ways  this  very  minute, 
they  sound  so  monotonous  to  me." 

"I  can't  very  well  tell  you  all  of  them; 
study  your  cook  book,  my  dear,  as  I  so 
often  tell  you.  But  here  are  some  sug- 
gestions : 

"Carrots,  to  begin  with,  are  not  used 
half  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be;  they 
are  very  nourishing  and  so  hearty  that 
French  people,  even  well-to-do  ones,  often 
use  them  as  a  main  dish  instead  of  think- 
ing of  them  as  we  do,  as  something  for 
flavoring  soup.  To  make  them  palatable 
they  must  be  cooked  a  long  time,  until 
they  are  really  soft,  and  then  scraped, 
diced  and  heated  in  a  little  white  sauce, 
or  in  butter;  chopped  fine  they  are  es- 
pecially good  as  a  border  around  Ham- 
burg steak  or  beef  stew,  and  make  a  little 
meat  go  twice  as  far  as  it  otherwise  would. 

"Turnips,  to  my  mind,  are  the  poorest 
of  winter  vegetables,  but  you  must  drain 
them  well  after  steaming  them,  or  boil 
them  if  you  choose,  but  steaming  is  bet- 
ter; and  then  season  them  highly  with 
both  salt  and  pepper.  Then  dice  and 
cream  them,  or  have  them  mashed.  They 
go  so  well  with  mutton.  Or,  you  can 
transform  them  into  a  grand  company 
dish  to  serve  with  a  leg  of  lamb,  by  boil- 
ing them,  cutting  out  the  centers  so  they 
are  like  cups,  and  after  putting  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  inside,  heaping  them  up 
with  canned  peas,  also  hot  and  hii^hly 
seasoned;  you  can't  think  how  pretty  a 
flat  dish  of  these  white  cups  filled  with 
fresh  green  looks,  especially  with  a  good 
deal  of  parsley  between  each  two. 

"As  to  beets,  those  are  good  diced  and 
creamed,  or  diced  and  heated  in  butter 
and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  chopped  parsley  over  all.  They 
can  be  treated  like  turnips,  too,  made 
into  cups  and  filled  with  peas,  and  are 
just  as  good.  The  bits  taken  out  of  the 
cups  can  make  a  cream  of  turnip  or  beet 
soup  the  next  night. 

"Parsnips,  half  boiled,  cut  into  length- 
wise strips  and  fried  hard,  are  to  my  poor 
intelligence,  an  abominable  dish,  indi^res- 
tible  beyond  words.  But  try  cooking 
sliced  parsnips  all  night  in  a  covered 
pail  in  the  fireless  stove,  letting  them 
smother  in  their  steam,  and  the  next 
day  just  brown  them  quickly  and  see 
how  different  they  are!  Or,  boil  them 
very  soft,  mash  them  and  make  into 
little  Mkes;  dip  each  one  in  seasoned 
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flour  and  fry,  and  you  will  like  them  just 
as  well. 

"Onions  you  can  gently  simmer,  turn 
the  water  off  carefully  and  save  it  for 
soup,  and  put  the  onions  in  a  baking 
dish  with  white  sauce,  crumbs  on  top  and 
bits  of  butter,  then  bake  them  brown. 
Or,  you  can  have  them  just  boiled  in  two 
waters,  stuffed  with  bread  crumbs  and 
baked;  these  go  well  with  veal. 

'^Once  in  a  while  get  a  can  of  com; 
divide  it  and  serve  half  as  com  fritters 
one  day  and  the  next  have  the  rest  scal- 
loped with  crumbs;  so  with  tomatoes; 
make  each  can  serve  for  two  meals.  Lima 
beans  you  buy  dry,  soak  them  and  cook 
with  a  bit  of  onion,  and  they  are  deli- 
cious. 

"As  to  cabbage,  cook  it  French  fashion 
so  it  will  not  smell  and  will  be  whole- 
some and  digestible,  and  have  it  often; 
thefe  is  nothing  you  will  tire  of  less.'' 

"Well,  give  me  that  rule,  at  least." 

"Quarter  the  cabbage  and  take  out  the 
core.  Have  ready  a  pot  of  very  hard 
boiling  water  and  slip  in  one  piece  of 
cabbage  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  check  the 
boiling.  When  it  is  all  in,  push  it  down 
under  the  water,  and  keep  it  there  by 
putting  in  a  saucer  or  some  weight,  but 
be  careful  not  to  use  anything  which  will 
act  like  a  cover,  for  the  second  essential 
is  to  have  the  pot  uncovered;  the  first  is 
the  hard,  continuous  boiling  of  the  water. 
Put  in  a  bit  of  soda  as  large  as  the  end 
of  your  little  finger,  and  a  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Boil  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  but 
not  more;  twenty  minutes  is  plenty  if 
the  cabbage  is  small;  take  it  out,  put  in 
the  colander,  press  out  the  water  and  cover 
with  white  sauce,  well  seasoned.  That's 
a  dish  good  enough  for  an  epicure,  and 
a  child  can  eat  it  with  safety.  But  to 
go  on,  have  cabbage  this  way  one  night, 
and  the  next  put  what  is  left  in  a  bak- 
ing dish  with  layers  of  white  sauce  and 
grated  cheese,  and  cheese  on  top,  and 
bake  it.  That  is  a  good  luncheon  dish, 
too.  And  when  cauliflower  is  cheap  use 
both  these  rules  with  it,  only  boil  it 
whole." 

"And  don't  we  ever  have  celery  or 
lettuce  or  anything  green  f  I  think  that 
is  pretty  hard!" 

**Well,  once  in  a  while  perhaps  you  can 
find  some  cheap  celery;  then  take  out  the 
best  part  for  one  night,  stew  the  rest 
and  serve  with  white  sauce  another.  The 
leaves  and  root,  of  course,  you  have  in 
oelery  soup.  As  to  lettuce,  that  sends 
me  off  this  subject  into  my  next  one — 


salads;  that  needs  a  whole  chapter  to 
itself,  and  can't  have  it! 

"You  know  how  much  I  believe  in 
fresh  green  things  for  dinner,  and  how 
I've  just  told  you  not  to  dare  to  buy 
them.  Well,  to  be  consistent,  let  me  say 
I  meant  you  can't  have  green  vegetables 
as  such,  but  often  you  can  have  salad,  be- 
cause you  can  substitute  it  for  dessert, 
and  so  save  there;  then,  too,  there  are 
ways  of  managing.  For  one,  watercress 
is  often  cheapness  itself,  for  a  bunch 
costs  only  a  few  pennies  and  makes  at 
least  two  salads;  and  as  to  lettuce,  teach 
your  grocer  to  save  for  you  what  he 
calls  'seconds,'  that  is,  the  heads  which 
have  had  to  lose  all  their  outer  leaves 
because  these  have  withered;  you  can 
buy  one  for  perhaps  three  cents  and  have 
the  whole  heart,  plenty  for  your  small 
family.  You  can  have  a  final  course  of 
this  lettuce  often  insl^d  of  pudding  or 
pie,  and  serve  crackers  and  cheese  with 
it  and  the  coffee  last,  and  'all  will  be  well/ 
as  the  poet  says. 

"As  for  other  salads,  you  can  have 
shredded  cabbage  sometimes,  and  some- 
times chicory,  and  those  are  about  all 
you  will  want  for  dinner;  fish  salads  and 
those  made  with  meat  are  all  for  luncheon 
only,  of  course." 

"And  what  about  oil — ^at  eighty  cents 
or  so  a  bottle  t" 

"Never  buy  it!  Get  a  tin  of  olive  oil 
at  the  Italian  grocery  for  a  small  price; 
it  is  fresher  and  better  and  you  get 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  takes  only  a  very  little  for  French 
dressing,  which  is  all  you  want  for  din- 
ner, so  it  is  not  an  expensive  thing  to 
have." 

"I  just  dote  on  grapefruit  salad," 
Dolly  mused,  as  she  wrote  down  "Italian 
oil"  in  large  letters.  "I  suppose  it  isn't 
for  us!" 

"I  sometimes  do  manage  to  have  it,  by 
picking  up  a  medium  sized  grapefruit 
for  a  small  price  and  using  part  of  a 
head  of  lettuce  with  it;  it's  the  best  of 
conipany  salads,  so  I  would  not  quite 
bar  it  out." 

"Well,  now  we  come  to  desserts.  I  can 
imagine  what  you  are  going  to  suggest — 
bread  pudding,  tapioca  pudding,  corn- 
starch pudding  and  rice  pudding;  and 
when  you  have  eaten  them  all  in  turn  you 
begin  over  again." 

"You  are  certainly  doomed  to  have  all 
of  them  sometimes,  like  other  people,  my 
dear;  but  you  can  disguise  them  so  you 
won't  know  what  they  are  and  give  them 
nice  new  names,  if  you  like,  to  help  out 
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the  illusion.  Bread  pudding  can  have 
candied  orange  peel  in  it  occasionally, 
and  raisins,  or  scraped  chocolate  on  other 
days,  and  be  quite  stylish  and  new.  As 
to  cornstarch  puddings;  always  make 
them  soft,  like  thick  custard,  and  never 
twice  alike  and  you  will  find  them  your 
greatest  help  because  they  do  not  need 
either  butter  or  eggs.  If  thoroughly 
cooked  there  will  be  no  starchy  flavor, 
their  only  disadvantage.  You  can  put  in 
chopped  nuts  and  almond  flavoring,  or 
coffee  coloring  and  flavor,  or  caramel,  or 
chocolate,  or  pistachio;  you  see  what  pos- 
sibilities there  are  in  cornstarch.  And 
be  sure  and  make  only  a  little  each  time 
and  serve  in  tall  glasses,  because  thaf  s 
double  economy — ^the  pudding  goes  twice 
as  far  and  tastes  better,  too. 

*^You  must  always  keep  an  eye  out  for 
costly  ingredit^nts.  I  spoke  of  butter  and 
eggs,  but,  in  addition,  watch  for  whipped 
cream  and  things  like  that.  Remember 
that  whipped  cream  is  sometimes  allow- 
able when  you  can  get  a  ten  cent  bottle  and 
make  two  desserts  out  of  it;  only  it  is  for 
occasional  use,  not  for  every  day.  But 
look  out  for  all  such  things,  and  look  out, 
too,  for  puddings  and  pies;  they  are  time 
consuming  and  material  consuming;  have 
light,  simple  things,  just  to  finish  oft  with^ 
not  substantial  things,  as  a  regular  rule. 
And  remember  this:  Have  nuts  when 
you  have  a  light  meal.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  help  they  are  and  how  men  like 
them.  A  few  nuts  with  coffee  afterwards 
hide  a  multitude  of  deficiencies  in  the 
dinner.  Only,  have  them  when  your  meat 
course  is  very  light,  as  after  a  soufQe,  not 
after  a  pot  roast." 

"I  suppose  we  never,  never  have  ice 
cream." 

''Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  those  things! 
Well,  ices  are  one  of  the  things  you  cer- 
tainly can  have,  winter  times,  at  least. 
A  water  ice  makes  a  delicious  dessert, 
and  if  you  do  not  have  to  buy  ice  you 
can  have  it  often.  When  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground  you  can  use  that  in  your 
freezer;  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  freeze, 
possibly,  but  that  is  the  only  difference. 
And  if  you  put  it  in  the  fireless  stove  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  your  ice  will 
be  ready  when  you  want  it;  just  freeze 
it  as  usual  by  turning,  then  re-pack  it 
and  set  it  away  in  the  fireless  stove  until 
you  need  it.  And  then  there  is  mousse; 
that  is,  where  the  use  of  cream  is  legiti- 
mate. You  beat  it  up  until  light,  mix  it 
with  boiled  sugar  and  water  syrup,  flai- 
vor  it,  then  put  it  in  a  little  pail  and 
set  this  in  another  pail  with  ice  or  snow 


and  salt  between  the  two  and  in  five 
hours  it  will  be  done  with  no  trouble  at 
all.  A  very  little  cream  will  make  plenty, 
too,  because  it  is  so  rich  you  won't  need 
much  after  a  meal,  and  served  in  glasses 
this  little  bit  looks  generous." 


New  Dinner  Cards  and  Favors 

By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 

Those  who  entertain,  even  though  it  be 
most  informally,  are  looking  for  some- 
thing unique  in  place  cards  and  favors  for 
dinners,  luncheons  or  suppers.  Those 
who  are  gifted  with  artistic  ability, 
especially  if  combined  with  a  sense 
of  humor,  may  make  these  little  acces- 
sories out  of  home  material,  and  these  are 
always  appreciated  by  the  guest.  But 
there  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  shops  some 
really  unique  arrangements  for  designat- 
ing  the  guests'  places  at  the  table. 

The  newest  of  these  are  little  trees  and 
tiny  bushes  which  take  us  back  to  child- 
hood's days.  Among  them  we  find  green 
pine  trees,  growing  in  tiny  white  enamel, 
wooden  tubs,  about  an  inch  square,  with 
a  golden  knob  on  each  comer.  Small,  very 
small,  brass  clips  are  stuck  in  the  inside 
of  the  paling  of  these  tubs  to  hold  the 
name  card.  There  are  also  rose  bushes 
growing  in  the  tubs  with  red,  white,  yel- 
low or  pink  roses,  so  that  a  color  scheme 
may  be  easily  carried  out.  Then  there 
are  trees  and  sprigs  growing  from  tiny 
wooden  standards,  with  a  slit  in  the  wood 
for  the  card.  The  holly  branch  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  just  now. 

In  this  same  collection  one  finds  tiny 
baskets  filled  with  flowers,  artificial  of 
course,  but  really  very  near  to  nature, 
they  are  so  well  done.  There  are  white 
badcets  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter filled  with  violets.  These  have  tall 
handles  tied  with  narrow  violet  ribbon. 
Then  there  are  pink  baskets  holding  pink 
clover;  yellow  buttercups  or  cornflowers 
in  green  baskets  with  green  ribbon,  and 
white  flowers  in  yellow  baskets  with  yel- 
low ribbon.  These  are  all  round,  but 
there  are  also  oblong  baskets  with  round 
ends  containing  white  daisies  or  yellow 
flowers.  For  a  bride's  table,  there  are 
oblong  baskets  with  square  ends,  in  imita- 
tion silver,  with  tall  handles  tied  with 
white  ribbon.  These  are,  of  course,  filled 
with  orange  blossoms.  I  must  not  forget 
the  tiny  fern  baskets  filled  with  moss. 
The  advantage  of  using  these  pretty  Ger- 
man novelties — ^for  they  are  all  made  in 
clever  Germany — is  that  of  their  lasting 
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quality,  as  guests  are  not  supposed  to 
take  them  away  unless  told  to  do  so  by 
the  hostess.  A  set  of  these,  in  any  one 
color,  to  match  the  table  decorations,  is 
indeed  a  very  pretty  table  equipment. 

K  holly  be  selected  there  are  small 
glass  bonbon  dishes  with  a  bronze  holly 
branch  and  berries,  enameled  in  natural 
colors,  laid  across  the  edge.  These  could 
be  given  to  the  women  guests  as  sou- 
venirs, while  horseshoe  paperwei^ts, 
trimmed  with  a  similar  branch  of  holly, 
are  intended  for  the  men. 

Among  the  new  dinner  cards  one  finds 
quaint  figures  of  men  and  women  which 
stand  by  the  help  of  a  pasteboard  back. 
They  are  eighteenth  century  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  are  made  in  France. 
Each  one  carries  a  distaff,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  wreath  of  fiowers,  in  which 
the  narrow  card  bearing  the  name  of  the 
guest  may  be  slipped. 

There  are  cards  for  the  bridal  banquet, 
which  are  also  made  in  France.  The 
card  for  the  bride  is  the  bride  herself  with 
a  huge  shower  bouquet,  and  there  are 
others  for  the  groom  and  guests.  Some 
of  these  are  suitable  for  an  engagement 
announcement,  a  dinner  or  luncheon,  as 
there  are  cards  with  cupids  carrying  suit 
eases  labeled  with  red  hearts,  and  others 
representing  the  bridal  party  on  the  way 
to  the  altar,  against  a  string  of  red  hearts 
as  a  background.  Evidently  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  is  another  announcement 
card.  It  is  a  small  imitation  box  of  fiow- 
ers, which  opens  and  discloses  a  card, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  engaged  pair. 

For  Dutch  dinners  or  suppers,  there  are 
Delft  blue  figures  with  a  background  of 
hearth  tiling,  and  some  broad,  low  cards 
holding  on  their  upper  edges  two  stiff 
Dutch  bouquets.  These  are  quaint  and 
effective. 

For  special  days  there  are  orange 
pumpkin  jack-oMantems  with  a  red  devil 
on  guard  at  the  top  and  Japanese  ladies 
in  watercolors.  There  are  the  hatchet 
and  cherries  for  Washington's  birthday, 
and  real  wigwams  for  Indian  feasts.  The 
latter  might  have  a  tiny  taper  inside,  as 
there  is  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
smoke  to  come  through.  There  are  cards 
and  favors  for  automobile  functions.  In 
fact,  there  are  cards  for  all  kinds  of  oc- 
casions and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
I>eople,  and  although  the  plain  card  or  the 
gilt-edged  one,  bearing  the  hostess's  mon- 
ogram or  crest  in  gold,  is  always  good 
form,  the  fancy  or  grotesque  dinner  <^rd 
is  a  fad  that  seems  to  be  a  long  time 
dying.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  more  vig- 
orous than  ever  this  year. 


Concerning  the  Casserole 

By  Maud  C.  Hessler 

[Any  bean  pot  or  coTered  earthen  dish  may  be 
used ;  in  casserole  cookery  the  flreless  cooker  is 
especially  useful.~The  Editor.] 

I  have  a  little  brown  servant  in  my 
kitchen  who  is  a  treasure  of  a  cook.  She 
changes  odds  and  ends  of  insipid  left 
overs  into  savory  dishes.  The  fowls  she 
cooks  come  to  the  table  hot,  tender, 
juicy  and  delicately  flavored  with  har^ 
monious  herbs.  She  prudently  saves 
everything  of  worth,  and  wastes  not  even 
an  aroma.  She  serves  all  food  piping 
hot,  accompanied  by  delicious  sauces, 
enveloped  in  appetizing  odors.  Yet,  even 
though  she  possesses  the  rare  virtues  I 
have  described,  no  one  need  envy  me 
this  jewel  of  a  cook.  Every  woman  can 
have  one,  too,  for  they  are  not  expensive. 
My  little  brown  servant  is  my  good  little 
earthenware  casserole. 

Though  continental  nations  have  used 
the  deep,  covered  baking  dish  of  glazed 
brown  earthenware,  which  we  call  a  cas- 
serole, for  many  centuries,  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  American  housewife  has 
added  it  to  her  list  of  utensils  and  has 
begun  to  recognize  the  excellence  of  the 
little  brown  servant. 

Food  cooked  in  a  casserole  is  praised 
by  the  epicure  because  it  has  a  savori- 
ness  obtained  by  no  other  method  of 
cooking.  This  is  due  to  the  delicate 
blending  of  the  flavors  of  herbs,  vege- 
tables and  meat  which  is  produced  by 
cooking  them  together  very  slowly  in  a 
tightly  closed  vessel.  The  meat  retains 
its  own  juices,  enhanced  in  flavor,  and, 
when  done,  is  surrounded  by  a  delicious 
sauce,  developed  by  the  method  of  cook- 
ing. On  this  account  the  casserole  has 
been  called  a  "short  cut  to  French  cook- 
ing." 

But  the  casserole  is  to  be  commended 
for  other  practical  reasons:  it  is  a  con- 
venient utensil.  This  is  appreciated  by 
the  woman  who  does  her  own  cooking, 
for,  when  she  uses  the  casserole,  all  the 
labor  of  preparation  comes  before  the 
food  is  put  into  the  oven.  When  the 
casserole  is  lifted  from  the  oven  it  is 
usually  placed  upon  the  table  without 
further  disturbance  of  its  contents.  This 
gives  Madame  Cook  plenty  of  time  to 
don  a  dainty  gown  and  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  reposeful  Madame  Hostess, 
who  can  serve  dinner  with  little  flnal 
effort. 

Then,  too,  the  casserole  is  economical, 
both  because  in  it  fragments  of  food, 
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ble,  remove  them  from  the  fire,  cover,  and 
set  them  aside  for  an  hour.  Drain  the 
beans,  add  fresh  boiling  water  and  set 
the  beans  again  on  the  fire.  Salt  them 
and  let  them  cook  until  nearly  done. 
Place  in  the  casserole  two  cups  of  cold 
chicken,  duck,  turkey  or  other  fat  fowl, 
add  the  beans  (drained),  an  onion,  sliced, 
half  a  cup  of  strained  tomato,  a  quart  of 
hot  broth,  and  a  teaspoon  of  kitchen  bou- 
quet. Bake  one  hour,  uncover,  sprinkle 
with  bread  crumbs  and  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  brown  a  little,  and  serve. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
choice  recipes  which  can  be  used  with 
the  casserole.  Try  them  and  see  for 
yourself  if  I  have  over-rated  the  virtues 
of  my  "little  brown  servant." 


Some  Things  We  Like 

How  We  Like  Them  and  What  We  Like 

With  Them 

By  Anne  Warner 

All  housekeepers  get  into  ruts.    Our 
deepest  rut  is  cut  by  beefsteak.    Some 
mornings  I  feel  as  if  I  must  shift  my 
catering  burden,  run  into  one  of  the  good 
neighbors  and  say,  "What  are  you  going 
to  have  to  eat  today  f    I'm  going  to  get 
exactly  the  same  things;"  but  I  don!t  do 
it— often.     Once  I  surprised  a  menu  of 
scrambled  eggs,  tomatoes  and  stewed  kid- 
neys.   Eadneys   I   have   never  yet   been 
able  to  bring  myself  to  taste;  tomatoes — 
alas! — we're   not   allowed,   and   the   first 
mentioned  we  mil  not — so  I  suppose  we 
had  steak,  for  a  change.     The  last  time 
that  I  was  desperate  enough  to  go  a-bor- 
rowing   the   plans   of   somebody   else,   I 
found  the  good  neighbor  had  ordered  tripe 
and  was  coming  over  to  see  how  I  cook  it. 
I  was  glad  to  find  one  who  likes  tripe  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  thereupon  we  had  a  select 
but  enthusiastic  "demonstration ;"  the  rest 
of  my  family  being  content  to  keep  right 
along  in  the  beefsteak  groove.    By  the 
way,  bananas,  cut  in  quarters  and  saut6d 
in  butter,  are  delicious  with  steak;  so  is 
yellow   hominy,   the   slices   fioured,   then 
sauted;  so  are  white  hominy  croquettes: 
To  a  pint  of  cooked  hominy  add,  as  soon 
as  sufficiently  cool,  a  beaten  egg,  a  table- 
spoon of  butter,  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 
Shape  and  roll.    Garnish  with  shredded 
pimentoes  when  served. 

Why,  I  wonder,  do  we  have  potatoes 
invariably  with  every  dinner,  the  other 
ve|:etable8  only  occasionally — another  ratt 
After  all,  baked  potatoes  never  come 
amiss  with  steak,  nor  do  Uiese:  Parboili 


for  three  minutes,  a  pint  of  the  tubers, 
cut  into  cubes  or  balls;  drain,  add  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter  and  cook  till 
soft.  Cover  with  a  cujp  of  thin  white 
sauce  containing  a  tablespoon  of  meat 
extract.  When  dished  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley. 

The  good  neighbors  have  a  habit  of 
dropping  in  to  exchange  recipes,  hints 
and  culinary  conclusions.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  jotted  down  the  tried  and  true 
ones;  quite  common,  most  of  them — and 
some  not  so  common.  But  as  to  tripe :  (jet 
the  honeycomb;  boil  till  tender  and  cut  it 
into  uniform  rounds  four  or  five  inches 
across  (a  pail  cover  is  a  good  cutter). 
Wipe  dry  and  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
olive  oil,  onion  and  lemon  juice.  If  the 
tripe  is  pickled  it  may  be  acid  enough 
without  the  last.  Let  it  stand  an  hour  or 
so,  frequently  turning  in  the  marinade, 
then  broil  delicately.  Spread  the  rough 
sides  generously  with  butter  and  some 
veiy  finely  chopped  green  garnish — as  you 
may  elect — and  send  two  circles,  one  upon 
the  other,  to  each  person.  The  plates 
should  be  piping  hot.  Dishes  with  glass 
covers — those  which  come  for  cooking 
mushrooms — are  ideal  for  serving  tripe 
cooked  this  way.  It  may  more  easily  be 
left  in  irregular  pieces  and,  after  marinat- 
ing, be  dipped  in  fine  bread  crumbs  and 
sauted  in  a  little  olive  oil.  Sauce  tartare 
is  always  to  be  the  accompaniment  and, 
very  acceptably,  old-fashioned,  frankly, 
"warmed  over"  potatoes,  made  by  cutting 
cold  ones  in  thin  slices,  mixing  with 
plenty  of  butter  and  the  ordinary  condi- 
ments and  simmering  long  in  milk,  with 
an  occasional  stir.  The  starch  will 
thicken  sufficiently  if  the  process  is  not 
hurried.  Thus  positively  endeth  the  po- 
tato lesson! 

I  have  yet  to  see  surpassed  the  simple 
and  easy  way  of  cooking  sweetbreads, 
that  of  cutting  them,  after  the  usual 
preliminary  preparation,  into  half-inch 
slices  and  frying  in  bacon  fat.  Surround 
with  crisp  bacon  and  sprigs  of  watercress. 
For  curry  pudding,  to  eat  with  this,  but- 
ter a  souffle  dish,  fill  three-quarters  with 
pieces  of  siale  bread  spread  with  butter 
and  sprinkled  with  curry  powder  and  salt. 
Soak  soft  in  milk,  add  a  beaten  egg  and 
bake  brown. 

We  find  excellent  this  method  of  cook- 
ing the  somewhat  indigestible  finnan  had- 
die:  Lay  in  water  on  back  of  range  for 
an  hour;  pick  ont  the  edible  portion  and 
pnt  in  a  ramekin  with  enough  milk  to 
prevent  its  drying,  spread  with  buttered 
and  seasoned  cmmbe  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
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erate  oven.  It  needs  a  bland  sauce  to 
complete  it,  also  fresh  rolls  and  stuffed 
olives. 

If  you  wish  a  particularly  dainty  ap- 
pearing and  easily  served  chicken  pie, 
make  the  top  crust  of  a  rich,  soft,  balong 
powder  biscuit  mixture.  Flatten  the 
Sough  with  the  hand,  cut  with  a  tiny 
round  cutter  enough  balls  to  cover  the 
pie  and  bake  at  once,  not  forgetting  to 
leave  a  vent.  Brush  over  with  milk  to 
make  sure  of  a  fine  brown  color. 

When  eggs  are  used  to  border  a  dish, 
put  separate  muffin  rings  into  the  fat  or 
salted  water  and  drop  the  eggs  into  the 
rings.  There  will  be  no  thin  or  ragged 
edges  to  trim  and  waste  and  the  eggs  will 
do  evenly.  This  border  reminds  me  of 
hash.  We  all  must  feel,  about  this  dish, 
like  the  perennial  small  boy  i^ho  (in 
stories)  begins  his  composition,  *^There 
are  a  great  many  kinds"  of  hash. 

Few  kinds  equal  that  of  a  certain 
townswoman.  When  asked  how  she 
makes  it,  she  begins  by  disclaiming  super- 
lative merits  and  then  says:  "Of  course 
I  use  corned  beef,  without  bones  or  gristle 
or  bits  of  skin,  and  nearly  equal  parts  of 
meat  and  potatoes;  but  I  bake  the  pota- 
toes and  I  like  to  use  them  hot.  For  wet- 
ting I  want  chicken  broth  or  beef  stock; 
if  I  haven't  either  of  these  I  put  up  with 
milk.  I  find  a  slight  flavor  of  onion,  or 
nutmeg,  is  liked  by  many.  Really,  I  don't 
have  any  recipe;  one  thing,  though,  I 
never  stir  hash.  I  put  the  wetting,  sea- 
soning and  a  generous  lump  of  butter  in 
a  spider  and  when  melted,  turn  in  the 
mixed  meat  and  potato  and  simmer  till 
it  has  absorbed  the  liquid;  or  it  can  be 
left  till  a  soft  brown  crust  is  formed,  then 
be  folded  like  an  omelet.  Sometimes  I 
add  a  little  chopped  celery;  crisp  bacon 
is  nice  with  it.  Did  you  ever  roll  what 
is  left  into  balls  and  fry,  croquette 
fashion  f  People  relish  my  hash  because 
I  make  it  so  it  tastes  good  and  pass  home- 
made pickles  and  'Uncle  Jerry's'  graham 
bread  with  it." 

Our  "old  residents"  value  "Uncle  Jer- 
ry's" rule.  "  'Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered," 
if  only  by  a  simple  but  superior  recipe! 
At  night  mix  three  rounding  cups  of 
graham  flour,  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoon of  soda.  Scald  two  cups  of  milk 
and  when  lukewarm  add  two  tablespoons 
molasses  and  a  quarter  of  a  yeast  cake, 
dissolved.  Pour  on  to  the  dry  ingredients 
and  beat  well  before  setting  to  rise.  In 
the  morning  allow  it  to  rise  till  light  again 


in  the  pan  and  spread  the  top  with  creanii 
just  before  baking  in  a  hot  oven. 

A  casserole  will  give  flne  results  in 
using  up  left  overs — ends  of  steak,  none 
too  tender ;  pieces  of  a  roast ;  or  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  meats,  if  care  is  taken  to 
have  every  scrap  appetizing.  Place  in 
the  casserole  with  the  made  gravy  and  the 
platter  "juice,"  add  vegetables  cut  up  and 
browned  raw  in  pork  fat  dripping — ^po- 
tatoes, turnips,  carrots,  a  few  cepes  or 
olives.  Cover  and  bake  slowly,  and  your 
family  will  not  complain  of  "warmed- 
over-ness."  I  make  no  claim  that  the 
dish  is  equal  in  flavor  to  one  made  of 
fresh  meat.  We  like  meat  bits  minced 
very  fine,  mixed  and  heated  with  season- 
ing and  enough  of  the  thickened  gravy  to 
form  into  a  mound,  which  is  served  in  a 
border  of  steamed  rice  with  tomato  sauce, 
or  perhaps  with  a  cheese  souffle.  Steamed 
dumplings — raised  ones — ^"go"  well  witk 
the  savory  gravy. 

One  day  a  "G  N"  brought  in,  for  me  to 
try,  something  which  she  admitted  was 
nameless  and  ruleless;  nevertheless  it  was 
good.  Fry  a  little  salt  pork;  add  either 
fresh  or  stewed  tomatoes  to  the  spider; 
then  a  quantity  of  sweet  com,  and  at  last 
the  same  quantity  of  chopped  chicken, 
cooking  between  each  addition  and  season- 
ing to  taste.  This  is  a  whole  meal,  and  a 
filling  one,  too.  Fresh  green  salads,  all 
the  way  from  peppergrass  up,  are  the 
things  we  naturally  crave  with  the  fore- 
going; anything  containing  pork  calls 
imperatively  for  apple  sauce;  fried  ap- 
ples are  also  acceptable.  We  take  pains 
to  eat  oranges  or  grapefruit  (blood  grape- 
fruit is  the  latest)  before  or  after  a 
course  either  hot  with  condiments  or  of 
a  fatty  nature. 

Some  day  after  cooking  lima  beans 
in  the  ancient  way,  drain  and,  to  the  but- 
ter and  salt  with  which  you  mean  to  sea- 
son them,  add  a  whiff  of  onion  and  a 
teaspoon  of  curry  wet  up  in  the  juice 
of  a  lemon. 

Next  is  given  a  vegetable  soup  which 
is  apparently  a  great  favorite.  Cut  in 
small  pieces  one-third  of  a  cup  each  of 
carrot,  turnip  and  onion,  one  of  celery 
and  one  and  a  half  of  potatoes.  Mix — 
excepting  potatoes — and  cook  ten  minutes 
in  four  tablespoons  of  butter,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  potatoes,  a  quart  of 
water  and  the  usual  seasoning,  cover  and 
boil  one  hour.  Beat  with  a  fork  to  break 
the  v^etables,  add  half  a  tablespoon  of 
minced  parsley  and  another  whole  one  of 
butter  and  eat  hot  with  pilot  bread — ^the 
zephyr   variety — ^toasted.    Con8omm6   is 
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very  attractive,  when  sent  to  table  in  cups, 
if  capped  with  poached  egg  whites 
sprinkled  with  chopped  nuts. 

Croutons  souffles  are  also  a  delicious 
addition  to  clear  soups.  Make  thus :  Boil 
together  half  a  cup  of  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  cup  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt ;  add 
one  cup  of  flour  and  manipulate  as  briskly 
as  possible  for  three  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire  and,  when  slightly  cool  beat 
in,  one  at  a  time,  three  eggs,  after  the 
manner  of  mixing  for  cream  puff  cases. 
When  entirely  cold  pat  into  a  very  thin 
sheet,  keeping  the  paste  heavily  floured  on 
both  sides,  and  cut  into  quarter-inch 
squares.  Shake  in  a  sieve  and  drop  into 
smoking  fat  to  puff.  Drain  and  roll  in 
grated  cheese. 

If  you  ever  get  tired  of  sardines  cold, 
try  sardines  hot.  Pour  oil  from  a 
box  into  a  frying  pan;  when  smoking, 
lay  in  the  fish  and  brown  a  trifie.  Put 
on  hot  dry  toast;  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
juice  and  a  sprinkle  of  cayenne  and  one 
of  Parmesan — ^if  you  wish;  so  serve  them. 

The  following  is  the  special  delight  of 
one  of  our  bachelor  neighbors:  Soak 
well  washed  Dutch  herrings  in  milk  two 
or  three  hours,  drain  and  dry.  Separate 
into  fillets,  give  a  dash  of  lemon,  cover 
with  a  buttered  paper  and  cook  in  a  pan 
in  the  oven  eight  minutes.  Meanwhile 
melt  and  blend  a  teaspoon  each  of  butter 
and  fiour,  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  milk,  a 
teaspoon  of  made  mustard,  two  table- 
spoons of  fresh  grated  cheese  and  same 
quantity  of  beer,  and  boil  all  up  together. 
Have  ready  some  fingers  of  fried  bread, 
dusted  with  paprika  and  minced  chives 
place  a  fillet  of  herring  on  each,  pour 
the  above  sauce  over  and  serve  hot — ^in 
more  w^ys  than  one! 

This  same  ''B  N''  it  is  whose  morning 
appetizer  is  cress  saturated  with  orange 
juice,  and  who  has  his  cream  toast  cut  in 
inch  squares  and  served  in  a  hot  rimless 
soup  plate.  You  don't  know  how  much 
better  it  tastes  that  way.  He  likes,  some- 
times, the  old-fashioned  Baptist  toast — 
light  bread  dough,  rolled  very  thin,  cut  in 
diamonds  and  fried  to  a  turn — ^whether 
immersed  in  cream  sauce  or  syrup.  Per- 
haps my  way — ^for  luncheon,  however, 
not  breakfast — ^is  new  to  some.  When 
the  dough  is  rolled  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  cut  into  circles  with  a 
fluted  cutter.  Put  a  teaspoon  of  jam  in 
the  center  of  a  circle,  wet  the  edges  and 
eover  with  another;  press  edges  togeUier 
and  fry.  Roll  in  sugar.  As  I  am  getting 
to  sweets,  I  will  deost,  after  giving  two 


breakfast  cakes  to  be  eaten  with  prime 
maple  syrup. 

Sift  together  a  cup  of  Indian  meal  (of 
a  quality  worthy  the  name),  half  a  cup 
of  fiour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  a  savor  of  salt  and  a  beaten 
Bgg,  wet  with  enough  milk  to  allow  the 
mixture  to  be  formed  into  very  small  ballsT, 
with  fioui-ed  hands,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

(jk>od  buckwheat  cakes  are  a  rarity. 
Get  some  unadulterated  buckwheat  fiour. 
To  a  quart  of  warm  water  allow  two 
cups  of  this  and  half  a  yeast  cake.  Let 
rise  over  night  and  add,  in  the  morning 
just  before  cooking,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
soda,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  two  of  mo- 
lasses or  sugar.  The  cakes  should  spread 
very  thin,  be  full  of  air  holes  and  of  in- 
imitable fiavor  when  eaten,  fresh  from  the 
griddle^with  butter  and  the  best  of  all 
fifyrups. 


What  ShaU  We  Eat? 

Questions  relating  to  the -hygienic  feed- 
ing of  a  family  will  be  answered  promptly 
if  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.  If  of  suf^cient  general  inter- 
est, the  answer  will  be  printed  in  the 
magazine.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Di- 
etetics, (jkK)D  HousEKEEPiKG^  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  let  us  con- 
sider the  problem  on  broad  grounds,  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent   discussion. 

''What  can  a  woman  of  average  intel- 
ligence do  when  one  authority  advises  no 
meat  in  the  family  dietary  and  another 
as  reputable  just  as  strongly  advocates 
'all  you  want  of  every  kind  but  condi- 
ments, for  even  salt  is  discovered  to  be 
a  poison' t  I  want  to  feed  my  family 
so  that  they  will  be  in  the  best  physical 
condition;  so  that  the  growing  children 
shall  build  up  the  best  and  strongest 
bodies;  so  that  the  adults  may  do  the 
best  work  with  the  least  fatigue.  What 
can  I  dot" 

Doctors  Disagree 

The  position  is  not  too  strongly  stated. 
Not  long  ago  two  men,  both  prominent 
and  both  authorities,  good-naturedly  ar- 
gued the  subject  of  an  ideal  diet.  One, 
altogether  generous  in  physique,  stood  for 
the  comfortable  theory  that  man  does 
not  eat  too  much,  except  on  holidays, 
when  he  balances  matters  during  the  next 
two  days.  His  opponent,  an  evident 
scholar,  but,  curiously  enough,  small  in 
stature,  as  strennouflly  contended  that 
AimwiiMina   were   killing   themselves   by 
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overeating.  Between  the  two  schools 
thus  represented  it  is  not  a  question  of 
a  vegetarian  or  mixed  diet — the  source 
of  food  supply  is,  after  all,  a  purely  in- 
dividual matter — ^but  of  the  amount 
which  the  body  needs  and  can  cope  with. 
Back  of  the  first  man  is  the  brain  and 
sinew  of  past  generations  who  have  con- 
sistently practiced  his  comfortable  the- 
ories; back  of  the  second  is  the  fact 
that  civilization  and  so-called  culture  have 
produced  a  race  of  men  and  women  with 
seemingly  new  requirements,  physical  as 
well  as  mental.  Supporting  him  also  is 
a  series  of  remarkable  experiments  con- 
ducted at  Yale  university,  whose  results 
show  marked  improvement  in  the  phys- 
ical endurance  of  men  of  all  types, 
who  cut  their  rations  practically  in  half. 

The  Two  Sides 

The  advocates  of  a  liberal  diet  made 
certain  experiments,  learning  the  diet  nat- 
urally chosen  by  a  large  number  of  men 
living  practically  the  same  kind  of  life, 
and  tried  this  diet  upon  individuals, 
by  means  of  a  delicate  mechanism  learn- 
ing the  precise  amount  of  energy  obtained 
from  any  given  bill  of  fare. 

The  advocates  of  a  more  sparing  diet 
argue  that  the  assimilation  of  proteids 
(including  meats)  leaves  substances'  of 
which  the  system  must  rid  itself,  thus 
entailing  labor  upon  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs — ^more  labor,  they  be- 
lieve, than  the  body  is  made  to  per- 
form. When  the  wearied  organs  fail  in 
this  performance,  the  result  is  gout, 
rheumatism  or  other  disease.  There  are 
proteids  in  some  vegetables,  but  there  is 
little  risk  of  an  excessive  proteid  supply 
in  a  vegetarian  ration.  The  experiments 
made  by  this  class  of  scientists,  however, 
lack  the  exactitude  of  those  made  by  the 
first  school.  Their  conclusions  have  been 
that  men  in  all  conditions  of  life  gain  in 
strength  and  in  powers  of  endurance  on 
a  lessened  food  supply. 

Animal  Versus  Vegetable 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  value  of  vegetables  in  the 
diet.  Because  of  ignorance  of  new 
varieties  and  methods  of  preparing,  but 
more  especially  because  vegetable  cook- 
ery requires  more  care,  time  and  manipu- 
lation, vegetables  have  been  slighted. 
From  a  strictly  vegetable  diet,  all  the 
necessary  food  principles  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  true,  but  at  a  real,  economic 
waste  of  material  and  energy.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  eat  a  much  larger  amount  of 
vegetable  tiian  of  animal  food  in  order 


to  obtain  the  n^Hsessary  amount  of  nour- 
ishment. It  is  calculated,  after  careful 
experimenting,  that  while  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  proteid  or  flesh-forming  material 
of  animal  food  escapes  digestion,  as  much 
as  17  per  cent  of  the  same  material  in 
vegetable  foods  is  thus  wasted.  In  a 
critical  convalescence  or  protracted  fever, 
the  physician  relies  first  on  milk,  un-f 
cooked  egg  whites,  broths  and  the  more 
stimulating  animal  foods.  Even  gruels 
are  not  so  well  borne  as  the  foods  men- 
tioned, save  in  special  diseases. 

Vegetables  Not  Much  Cheaper 

The  economy  in  money  of  the  vegeta- 
rian diet  varies  considerably  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  rarely  is  the  vege- 
tarian appreciably  cheaper  than  the  mixed 
diet,  while  the  housekeeper  undertaking 
it  must  be  prepared  to  spend  more 
thought  to  make  the  ration  a  balanced 
one,  and  more  time  and  labor  to  make  it 
palatable. 

The  housekeeper  pays  a  higher  price 
for  beef  than  for  peas,  beans  or  lentils; . 
in  part  because  the  beef  creature  has 
spent  his  time  and  energy  storing  up  the 
nourishment  of  his  ration  in  animal  tis- 
sue, a  form  of  proteid  which  is  more 
easily  digested   than   vegetable  proteids. 

Because  meat  proteids  are  more  easily 
digested,  more  palatable  and  to  most  peo- 
ple more  satisfying,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  make  them  the  most  important  food 
in  the  diet.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
meat  three  times  a  day  is  too  much  for 
the  average  man;  twice  a  day,  at  most, 
is  allowable,  and  for  an  adult  with 
strictly  sedentary  work,  meat  served  once 
a  day  will  furnish  an  ample  proteid  sup- 
ply. Active,  growing  children  may  eat 
meat  twice  a  day.  It  is,  with  normal, 
healthy  adults,  more  or  less  a  question  of 
individual  health  and  expediency  how 
much  meat  should  be  eaten. 

Horace  Fletcher,  exponent  of  thorough 
mastication,  has  touched  upon  a  most 
important  and  prevalent  evil:  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  rule,  eat  too  fast;  thorough 
mastication  is  one  of  the  normal  helps, 
which  the  body  needs,  and  which  should 
not  be  delegated  to  the  patented  processes 
of  malting  and  predigesting,  save  in  cases 
of  invalidism,  when  this  temporary  help 
is  needed.  In  other  words,  in  case  of 
such  foods — many  of  them  excellent — 
do  not  slight  the  process  of  mastication. 

The  amount  of  sugar  permissible  in 
the  diet  has  long  been  the  favorite  theme 
of  popular  writers  on  food.  In  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  a  fair  treatment  will  be  given 
this  topic. 
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January  Menus 

A  Palatable  and  Economical  Program  for  Two 

Weeks 

How  to  Follow  tlM  Meanc 

[Dishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be 
found  among  the  Menu  Recipes.] 

The  month  of  January  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  which  to  provide  a  va- 
riety in  the  menus.  Happily  it  is  a 
month  when  appetites  are  least  fickle. 
The  winter  roots  and  tubers  must  be 
mainly  depended  on  for  vegetables,  and 
new  ways  of  serving  them  will  be  found 
among  the  menu  recipes.  The  soupstock 
for  tongue  soup  on  the  first  Wednesday 
is  obtained  from  the  tongue  used  on  the 
last  day  of  the  previous  month. 

On  the  first  Friday,  use  the  best  of 
the  celery  at  luncheon,  reserving  the  out- 
side stalks  for  the  dinner  salad.  On  that 
day  the  dessert  course  is  omitted  and 
cheese  served  with  the  salad  in  its  place. 
With  the  black  coffee  the  relative  ex- 
pense is  the  same. 

Bake  the  bananas,  for  breakfast  on 
the  first  Saturday,  with  the  bacon,  on 
a  rack  set  in  a  dripping  pan.  A  col- 
ander will  serve  the  purpose  if  a 
rack  is  unavailable.  Baste  occasionally 
with  the  fat  from  the  bacon,  and  save 
the  bacon  fat  to  fry  the  oatmeal  cakes 
for  breakfast  the  next  day. 

For  the  stew  on  the  first  Saturday  cut 
two  pounds  of  coarse,  lean  lamb  into 
half  inch  dice.  Use  neither  fat  nor  bone. 
Two  pounds  from  the  neck  will  be  most 
satisfactory.  Fry  a  small  sliced  onion 
brown  in  two  tablespoons  of  dripping. 
Remove  the  onion,  dredge  the  meat  with 
flour  and  fry  in  the  fat,  searing  the 
meat  on  all  sides.  Put  the  meat  and  fat 
into  a  saucepan,  add  a  cup  of  water  and 
one  cup  of  diced  parsnips,  cover  closely 
and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  spray  of 
finely  chopped  mint  if  liked.  Serve  on 
slices  of  toast.  Take  u^  the  meat  and 
vegetables  with  a  perforated  skimmer 
and  lay  on  the  toast.  Thicken  the  gravy 
with  flour  browned  in  butter  and  pour 
over  all. 

The  roast  beef  on  the  first  Sunday  pro- 
vides two  dinner  roasts,  also  enough  run 
through  the  food  chopper  to  use  for  a 
casserole  on  Wednesday.  If  the  aitch« 
bone  or  forequarter  ribs  be  used,  the 
bones,  even  after  roasting  with  some  of 
the  meat  will  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
stew  for  the  first  Tuesday.  If  cooked 
slowly  in  a  bean  pot  all  day,  then  cooledi 
and  the  fat  removed,- the  flavor  will  be 


improved.  Reheat,  season  and  cook  the 
dumplings  in  the  boiling  stew. 

For  dessert  on  Thursday,  candy  is  men- 
tioned. Most  of  the  candies  now  sold 
are  pure,  but  the  simpler  varieties  from 
the  best  confectioner  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  cheap  bonbons.  Thus, 
sugar  candies,  butter  scotch,  molasses 
candies,  buttercups,  etc,  are  as  reasonable 
in  price  at  the  best  confectioners  as  the 
chocolate  candies  from  the  department 
store,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  fresh  and 
wholesome. 

Bone  the  shoulder  of  veal  purchased 
for  the  first  Thursday  and  reserve 
enough  of  the  meat  with  the  bone  to  cook 
on  Friday  for  Saturday's  dinner.  If 
enough  meat  be  left,  run  it  through  the 
food  chopper  and  use  in  a  souffle  on  Mon- 
day. 

For  the  stewed  figs  on  the  second  Sun- 
day, purchase  whole  bulk  figs  and  wash 
thoroughly,  soak  and  stew  until  tender 
in  just  enough  water  to  cover.  Served 
with  top  miBc  and  thin  crackers,  they 
are  delicious. 


Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    dates 

and    top    milk 

Scrambled    eggs 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPBB 

Hominy    and    cheese 
Baked  apricots  and 

prunes 
Rusk  Tea 

DINNBB 

Tongrue    soup    with 

vegetables* 

BYlkadeller* 

Stuffed   potatoes 

FYied   parsnips 

Apple   cake    with 

cream 


BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  codfish  on 

toast 

Coffee 

LUNOHSO!}  OB  SUPPBB 

Potato  volcano 
Gingerbread        Cocoa 

DINNBB 

Toma/to    soup 

Baked    pork    chops 

with    apples 

Boiled  rice 

Cottage   pudding 

with   caramel   sauce 

PrlAajr 

BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Flshballs 
Muffins  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Savory   beans 
Celery        Rye  bread 


DINNBB 

Clam   chowder 

Apple  and  celery 

salad 

Cheese  Wafers 

Small   coffee 

Saturday 

BBEAKFAST 

Baked  bananas 

Bacon 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPBB 

Macaroni    au    grratin 

Graham    rolls 

Tea 

DINNBB 

Lamb    stew    with 

parsnips* 

Potatoes 

Popcorn      pudding* 

Banday 

BBEAKFAST 

Oranges 

Scrambled    eggs 

Oatmeal   cakes 

Coffee 

DINNBB 

Roast    beef* 

Potatoes 

Yorkshire      pudding 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Apricot    marmalade 

Boiled    chocolate 

cake 

SUPPBB 

Graham   bread   and 

butter 

Fruit  Doughnuts 

Cheese 

Monday 

BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  smoked  fish 

Toast  Coffee 
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LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPBB 

Potatoes   au   grratin 
Rolls  Cocoa 

DINNER 

Sliced   roast   beef 

with    gravy* 

Stuffed    potatoes 

Creamed    carrots 

Brown    Betty* 

Tuesday 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Fried    apples    with 

bacon 

Graham    toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Eggs  a  la  Suisse 

Squash    biscuit 

Tea 

DINNER 

Beef    stew    with 

dumplings* 

Escalloped     tomatoes 

Caramel   bread 

pudding 

Wednssday 

BBEAKFAST 

Stewed    apricots 

Rye    pancakes 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPBB 

Meat    popovers 

with    tomato   sauce 

Cake  Cocoa 

DINNEB 

Casserole  of  rice  and 

meat 

Potatoes  and  carrots* 

Cottage  pudding  with 

brown   sugar  sauce 

Thnnday 

BBEAKFAST 

Stewed    apricots 

Cereal    with    cream 

Eggs  on  toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPEB 

Split   pea   soup 

Salmon    salad 

Tea 

DINNEB 

Braised   shoulder   of 

veal* 

Baked    potatoes 

Cabbage   salad 

Candies  Raisins 

Small   coffee 

Priday 

BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Broiled   smoked   fish 

Combread 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPEB 

Hashed  potatoes  with 
cheese  sauce 
Baked  apples 

Cocoa 
Squash  biscuit 


DINNEB 

Baked   fish   with 

stuffing 

Potatoes 

Beets   with   butter 

sauce 

Steamed  suet  pudding 

Satordaj 
BBEAKFAST 

Bananas 

Creamed  fish 

Rolls  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPEB 

Boston  baked  beans 

Brown  bread 

Cucumber  pickles 

Plain  cake 

DINNEB 

Veal  stew  with 
dumplings* 
Escalloped     macaroni 
Celery 
Irish  moss  blanc- 
mange with  top  milk 

Sunday 

BBEAKFAST 

Stewed  apricots 

Baked  beans 

Brown    bread    toast 

Coffee 

DINNEB 

Broiled  hamburg 

steak 

Mashed   potatoes 

Boiled   onions   with 

cream   sauce 

Parsley 

Stewed  figs  with  thin 

cream 

Wafers 

8UPPEB 

Cheese  sandwiches 

Jelly 

Boiled  chocolate  cake 

lloaday 
BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  eggs 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPBB 

Baked    hash 
Fruit  Cookies 

DINNER 

Veal    souffle 

Potatoes   au    gratin 

Celery 

Oatmeal  pudding 

Tuesday 

BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  dried  beef 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPBB 

Baked    lima    beans 

Baked  apricots  and 

prunes 

Gingerbread 

DINNEB 

Celery   soup 
Casserole    of    mutton 
Escalloped   tomatoes 


Mashed  potatoes 

Boiled   rice   with 

caramel   sauce 

Wsdnssdaj 

BBEAKFAST 

Oranges 

Brown  bread  brewis 

Bacon 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Baked   succotash 

Oatmeal    rolls 

Cocoa 

DINNEB 

Cream  of  cheese  soup 

Lamb   souflae 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Macedoine    of   fruit 


Additional  Menus 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upoo 

the  Table 

How  to  Follow  the  Additknial  Menas 

When  making  the  patties  for  the  fried 
oyster  plant  on  the  first  Friday  reserve 
enough  of  the  plain  boiled  vegetable  to 
favor  the  cream  soup  on  the  next  day. 
This  is  the  last  month  in  which  brussels 
sprouts  may  be  obtained,  therefore  use 
them  often  if  popular  with  the  family. 
On  the  first  Saturday  a  small  ham  may 
be  boiled,  then  browned  in  the  oven  for^ 
dinner.  Sliced  thin,  and  browned  in  the* 
chafing  dish  for  supper  the  first  Sun- 
day, it  makes  a  dish  much  enjoyed  by 
men.  Through  the  week  it  may  be  used 
as  flavoring  in  omelets  and  luncheon 
dishes. 

Should  the  Belgian  hare  be  unobtain- 
able or  impractical  for  the  first  Wednes- 
day, a  roast  sparerib  of  pork  with  whole 
apples  baked  in  the  pan  is  suggested  as  a 
substitute.  In  that  case,  use  a  lighter 
vegetable,  as  spinach,  in  place  of  lima 
beans. 

Balance  the  light  fish  dinner  on  the 
second  Friday  with  the  nutritious  Indian 
pudding,  or  a  bread  pudding  may  be 
used. 

Grapefruit  and  oranges  are  at  their 
best  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Many 
families  use  them  day  after  day  without 
fear  of  monotony.  In  substituting  them 
in  any  breakfast  menu  guard  against  the 
use  of  cereal  with  the  acid  fruit.  This 
is  a  dangerous  combination,  especially 
for  children.  In  the  breakfast  menus, 
using  these  fruits,  potatoes  in  some  form 
are  used  in  place  of  the  cereal. 

The  eggplant  for  the  second  Satur- 
day should  be  cut  in  slices  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  and  soaked  over  night  in  cold, 
salted  water.  Drain  and  freshen  by 
soaking  in  clear  water  one-half  hour, 
then  dip  in  batter  or  egg  and  crumbs  and 
fry.  The  nut  bread  used  at  luncheon  on 
the  second  Tuesday  is  delicious  with  any 
light  salad.  A  recipe  will  be  found  ih 
the  issue  for  September,  1907,  of  this 
magazine.    On  that  day  a  loin  roast,  sir- 
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BREAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal  with  cream 

Bread  omelet 

Oatmeal  toast 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPER 

Salmon  salad 

Popovers 

Preserves 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Baked  meat  hash 

Stuffed  potatoes 

Liettuce    with   FYench 

dressing 

Cheese  Wafers 

Small   coffee 


loin  or  tenderloin  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  rib;  the  former  is  often  preferable 
in  a  small  family.  The  roast  beef  ap- 
pears again  on  the  second  Thursday. 
This  may  be  served  cold,  with  hot  gravy 
and  hot  Yorkshire  pudding,  or  heated 
just  sufficient  for  serving. 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Roast  turkey 

Cranberry  Jelly 

Potatoes  baked  in 

grravy 

Squash  Celery 

Coffee  bombe 

Sponge  cake 

Small   coffee 

SUPPER 

Thin  sliced  ham  in 

chafing:  dish* 

Toasted   Engrlish 

crumpets 

Fruit  Cake 

Monday 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  datea  and 

cream 

Turkey   omelet 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cold    ham 

Squash  biscuit 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Celery  Cocoa 

DINNER 

Vegetable  soup 

Veal  hearts  en 

espagnole 

Escalloped   tomatoes 

Boiled    rice    with 

butter 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Wafers        Cheese 

Nuts  and  raisins 

Bonbons 

Small   coffee 

Tnesday 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 
Broiled    shoulder 

chops 

Creamed  potatoes 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Eggs   baked   in 

croustades 

Kumquat  salad 

Breadsticks  Tea 

DINNER 

Cream  of  pea  soup* 

Turkey  with 

Bearnaise  sauce 

Potato  puff        Celery 

Fried  eggplant 

Coffee  souffle 

Small  cakes 


Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Broiled    small    fish 

Browned  potatoes 

Popovers  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Peanut  puree 

Scallops  au  gratin 

Squash   biscuit 

Cocoa        Small  cakes 

DINNER 

Corn   soup 
Baked  fish  with 

tartare  sauce 

Mashed  potatoes 

Fried  oyster  plant* 

Celery  and  raisin 

salad 

Wafers  Cheese 

Fruit  omelet 

Small  coffee 

Batnzday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  cream 

Bacon  and  eggs 

Plain  rolls 

Marmalade 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Fish  aux  Italiennes 

Cress   with    French 

dressing 

Oatmeal  bread 

Tea 

DINNER 

Cream  of  oyster  plant 

soup* 

Baked  ham 

Mashed  potatoes 

Brussels  sprouts  with 

butter  sauce 

Lemon  pie 

Small   coffee 

Sunday 


Oranges 
Baked    finnan    haddle 

Creamed  potatoes 
Popovers  Coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

eream 

Scrambled  ens 

Com  muffins       Coffee 


LUNOHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Turkey    soup    with 

croutons 

Tomato  and  cheese 

salad 

Graham  rolls 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Cream  of  celery  soup 
Belgian    hare    en 

casserole 
Mashed   potatoes 

Lima  beans 
Water  cress  with 

dressing 

Almond  pudding 

Chocolate  wafers 

Small   coffee 

Thnraday 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 
Omelet  with  chopped 

ham 

Waffles  with  syrup 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cassolet  of 

Castelnaudary 

Apricot  shortcake 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Roast   leg   of  lamb 

Baked    potatoes 

Fried  green  peppers 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Wafers        Cheese 

Apricot  ambrosia 

Small   coffee 

Pxlday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  cream 

Baked  eggs 

Coffee  Toast 

Marmalade 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Fish  sandwiches  with 

sauce  tartare 

Raisin  and  celery 

salad 

Rusk  Tea 

DINNER 

Clam   chowder 

Broiled  small  fish 

Creamed  potatoes 

Tomatoes  au  gratin 

Baked  Indian  pudding 

with  cream 

Small   coffee 

Saturday 
BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Fishballs 

English  muffins 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Graham  sticks 

Tea 
Chocolate  cake 

DINNER 

Cream  of  potato  soup 

Iiamb  rechauffe  with 

tomatoes    and    rice 

Fried  eggplant 

Orape  salad 

Wafers  Cheese 

Small  coffee 


Sunday 


Oranges 

Liver  with  bacon 

Com  gems  Coffee 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Partridges  sauted 

*  Mashed  potatoes 

Currant  Jelly 

Creamed    peas 

Grapefruit     salad 

Wafers  Cheese 

Bonbons 

Small   coffee 

SUPPER 

Cheese  omelet 

Rye  bread  Cocoa 

Cake 

Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with   figs  and 

cream 

Eggs  cooked  in  shell 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPB9 

Bouillon 
Sliced  meat 
Tomato  toast 
Small   cakes       Cocoa 

DINNER 

Cream  of  pea  soup 

Baked  veal  cutlets  en 

casserole 

Mashed   potatoes 

Brussels  sprouts  au 

gratin 

Endive  with  French 

dressing 

Pineapple  tapioca 

with  cream 

Small   coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Baked  apples 

Cereal  with  cream 

Baked  sausage 

Rye  popovers      Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese   soup 

with  crisped  crackers 

Apple  and  celery 

salad 

Nut  bread  sandwiches 

DINNER 

Grapefruit    cocktail 

Roast  rib  of  beef 

Potatoes  baked  in 

gravy 

Parsnip  fritters 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Caramel   custard 

Sponge   cake 

Small   coffee 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates 

and  cream 

Broiled  finnan  haddle 

Browned  potato  cakes 

Plain    muffins 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Potatoes  escalloped 

with   eggs 

Maple  dumplings 
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DINNER 

Consomme  Xavler 

Broiled   lamb  steak 

Creamed  potatoes 

Peas 

Tomato   jelly  salad 

Oatmeal  puddingr 

with  cream 

Small   coffee 

Thorsdfty 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Browned  hash 

Graham    toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  BUPPEB 

Broiled  smoked 

halibut 

Baked  potatoes 

Fruit  Cocoa 

DINNER 

Cream  of  pea  soup 

Roast  beef 

Yorkshire  pudding 

Mashed  potatoes 


Cucumbers   with 

French    dressinsr 

Coffee    souffle    with 

cream 

Small   cakes 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  cream 

Baked  eggs 

Corn   muffins 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPBB 

Stuffed   tomatoes 

Oatmeal   bread 

Cheese  salad 

Cake  Cocoa 

DINNER 
Black   bean   soup 
Escal loped  oysters 
Apple  and  celery 

salad 

Wafers        Cheese 

Steamed  fruit 

puddingr 
Small   coffee 


Menu  Recipes 

Potatoes  with  Carrots 

Chop  coarsely  enough  potatoes  to  make 
a  pint  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  carrots. 
Season,  and  cover  with  white  sauce  or 
thickened  cream.     R.  D. 

Frikadeller 

Chop  as  finely  as  possible  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  raw  beef  and  one-half 
pound  of  kidneys,  and  add  two  well 
beaten  eggs,  some  breadcrumbs,  a  little 
finely  chopped  onion  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Work  all  the  ingredients  to- 
gether. If  the  paste  is  too  stifi!  add  a 
Httle  milk.  Make  it  into  balls  and  fry  in 
a  pan  with  plenty  of  fat  until  a  light 
golden  brown.     Other  kinds  of  meat  can 


also  be  used,  or  the  frikadeller  can  tie 
made  from  cold  meat,  but  they  are  very 
much  nicer  made  from  fresh,  raw  meat. 
A.  P. 

Potatoes  with  Turnips 

Pare  one  dozen  small  round  turnips 
and  cook  one  hour  in  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Twenty  minutes  after  the 
turnips  are  started  add  one  dozen  pota- 
toes and  continue  boiling  until  both  are 
tender.  Mash  them  together  if  liked,  or 
season  them  well  with  butter  and  serve 
whole.  If  any  be  left  they  are  excellent 
in  corned  beef  hash.     R.  D. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Bacon 

Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  beat  them,  adding  to  the  yolks 
one-half  cup  of  milk  in  which  a  teaspoon 
of  flour  is  thoroughly  blended.  Fry  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  sliced  thin, 
and  strain  off  the  fat  Add  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  to  the  yolks, 
mix  well,  and  pour  over  the  bacon  in  the 
frying  pan.  Let  the  eggs  brown  lightly 
over  the  fire,  then  turn  them  over  and  let 
them  brown  on  the  other  side.  Some 
people  like  the  addition  of  a  little 
chopped  onion.    A.  P. 

Popcorn  Pudding 

Through  the  finest  cutter  of  a  meat 
grinder  put  enough  popcorn  (that  has 
been  previously  popped)  to  make  one 
even  pint  when  ground  fine.  To  one 
pint  of  popcorn  add  one  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  sugar 
and  two  well  beaten  eggs.  Bake  twenty 
minutes.  This  is  enough  to  serve  six 
persons,  and  is  rich  and  delicious.     C.  N. 
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Furnishing  in  Good  Taste 

Answers  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Our  Readers 


By  Antoinette  Rehmann,  Architect 


Curtains  fbr  Diamond  Panes 

Question — ^Will  you  please  answer  a 
few  questions  for  me  concerning  curtains  t 
We  have  just  moved  into  a  house  in 
which  the  windows  have  diamond  shaped 
panes.  My  lace  curtains  will  not  he  a 
bit  appropriate;  still,  I  don't  know  what 
will  be.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
in  the  living  room  are  small  windows 
made  entirely  of  the  small  panes,  while 
the  other  windows  in  the  room  have  the 
upper  halves  of  small  panes.  The  side 
widls  are  of  two-toned  green  paper,  and 
the  ceiling  is  light  green.  My  big  rug  is 
green,  also  the  portidres.  The  dining 
room,  too,  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  The  small 
window  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  going 
from  the  dining  room  is  square,  and  made 
entirely  of  the  small  panes,  as  is  also 
the  long,  narrow  window  next  to  it.  The 
walls  are  plain  orange,  and  the  woodwork 
is  black.  My  brown  rug  goes  very  well 
with  it,  but  my  beautifid  mahogany  fur- 
niture is  all  killed.  Will  you  tell  me, 
please,  in  what  way  I  can  have  the  room 
redecorated  so  the  mahogany  will  show 
to  better  advantage  t  The  windows  up- 
stairs are  the  same  as  in  the  living  room. 
I  will  greatly  appreciate  an  answer  if 
you  will  be  so  kind.    Mrs  W.  S.  T. 

Answer — Diamond  shaped  windows 
can  be  very  easily  and  effectively  cur- 
tained. As  a  rule  the  curtains  hang 
straight  at  the  side  and  only  reach  to 
the  window  silL  Often  just  hangings, 
or  what  we  call  second  curtains,  are  used. 
As  their  practical  value  is  to  shut  out 
the  excess  of  light,  or  to  gain  privacy, 
they  are  hung  so  as  to  be  easily  drawn 
over  the  window.  Their  artistic  value 
lies  in  the  color  interest  they  add  to  the 
four  walls. 

In  the  living  room  I  should  suggest 
green  hangings.  Velour  is  as  rich  an 
effect  as  can  be.  If  you  like  a  lighter 
effect,  you  may  prefer  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing materials.  I  name  them  in  their 
order  of  lightness.  The  width  of  all  sam- 
ples except  the  silks  is  50  inches:  Pris- 
eilla  silk,  34  inches  wide,  90  cents  a 
yard;  Formosa  silk,  36  inches  wide,  $1.75 
a  yard;  Aberdeen  linen  print,  $1.25  a 
yard;  Aberdeen  linen,  90  oents  a  yard; 


Guildhall  tapestry,  75  cents  a  yard;  Bel- 
fast homespun  flax,  $1.10  a  yard;  Mocha 
canvas,  50  cents  a  yard;  Cairo  lattice, 
75  cents  a  yard;  arras  cloth,  $1.25  a 
yard. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  dining  room 
must  be  very  effective.  It  would  be 
beautiful  with  Flemish  oak  furniture, 
would  it  nott  For  mahogany  furniture 
the  woodwork  could  be  refinished  in  ma- 
hogany and  a  dark  blue  paper  used,  or 
else  the  woodwork  could  be  painted  white 
and  a  lighter  shade  used.  The  main 
problem  is  to  select  something  that,  while 
setting  off  the  mahogany  furniture,  would 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  first  fioor. 
This  means,  not  so  much  keeping  to  the 
same  finish  as  to  keep  to  the  same  shade 
or  tones.  For  window  curtains  upstairs, 
I  should  suggest  plain  net  with  cretonne 
hangings.  If  one  curtain  alone  is  used, 
figured  Swiss  or  swiss  with  a  colored 
thread  is  very  good.  These  come  at 
about  35  cents  a  yard,  and  are  said  to 
wash  very  well.  Last  week  in  New  York 
I  saw  some  interesting  scrims.  One,  at 
75  cents  a  yard  was  white  with  a  pink 
plaid  design.  The  other,  at  55  cents  a 
yard,  was  white  with  an  all-over,  single 
flower  design. 

The  Butterfly  Weed 

Answer — ^A  paperhanger's  sample  book 
(in  reply  to  M.  S.)  is  hardly  an  in- 
spiration for  decorating  a  room.  The 
Japanese  go  to  nature  for  their  inspira- 
tion, and  the  modem  mural  painters 
largely  follow  their  example.  Nature  is 
certainly  boundlessly  lavish  in  her  sug- 
gestions. The  only  trouble  with  her  is 
that  she  won't  do  our  thinking  for  us, 
which  is  the  reason  for  our  many  mis- 
takes in  her  name. 

This  sammer,  on  the  farm,  the  road  of 
the  cedars  turned  toward  the  last  of 
July  into  the  lane  of  the  butterfly  weed. 
The  butterfly  weed  is  a  flower  which  al- 
ways makes  me  want  to  decorate  a  room. 
Fust  I  thought  of  a  den  in  the  exact 
green  of  the  butterfly  weed's  leaf.  In 
summer  we  are  apt  to  call  all  foliage 
green.  Yet  tiie  leaf  of  the  butterfly  weed 
18  neither  a  grassy  green,  nor  a  cedar 
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green,  nor  a  mulberry  gre^i,  nor  yet  a 
woodbine  green.  It  is  a  matted,  indi- 
vidual, bluish  green.  The  den's  curtains 
and  cushions  were  to  be  of  velour,  the 
very  deepest  shade  of  the  dosed  but- 
terfly weed. 

Then  one  day  I  saw  the  orange  of 
the  blooming  flower  against  a  background 
of  Hiassive  blue  clouds.  That  suggested 
to  me  a  narrow  hall  with  an  eight-foot 
wainscot  of  rich,  dark  blue  burlap,  and 
an  upper  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  orange. 

Again,  one  day  while  we  were  gather- 
ing berries  in  our  blaekberry  patch,  we 
saw  at  least  a  dozen  butterflies  about  a 
single  butterfly  weed.  The  color  of  the 
butterflies  matched  the  orange  of  the 
flowers.  The  wings  of  the  butterflies 
were  ridged  with  black,  and  towards  the 
upper  ^ge,  where  they  were  cross- 
ridged,  spots  of  white  were  used  as  Ail- 
ing. That  made  me  think  of  decorate 
ing  a  dining  room.  The  woodwork  of 
the  dining  room  was  to  be  stained  Flem- 
ish oak  with  a  paneled  wainscot  six  feet 
high.  Above  this  an  orange  grasscloth 
with  stenciling  of  white  should  be  used. 
The  chairs  were  to  have  seats  and  backs 
of  tapestry  in  a  design  of  orange,  black 
and  white.  The  dinner  set  should  be  of 
Chinese  ware  in  orange  and  white.  So 
the  butterfly  weed  and  I  in  our  summer 
open-air  days  planned  winter  dwelling 
rooms. 

The  Sash  Window 

Question — ^We  are  about  to  build  a 
house,  and  last  night  after  dinner  we  be- 
gan to  examine  our  sash  window  casing, 
and  got  interested  in  its  numerous  parts. 
Would  you  kindly  name  these  parts  for 
ust    Miss  J.  KB. 

Answer — ^I  am  much  interested  in  your 
letter.  When  I  flrst  took  up  the  car- 
pentry of  sash  windows,  I  used  to  feel 
that  its  virtues  were  those  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  women  prefer  an  intuitive 
realization  of  things  to  any  amount  of 
studied  wisdom.  When  I  first  drew  sec- 
tions of  the  sash  window,  my  nights  were 
spent  in  troubled  dreams  of  its  techni- 
calities, and  my  daytimes  in  admiration 
for  the  Roman  Pantheon  which  dispensed 
with  such  complexities,  and  restricted  it- 
self to  an  uncovered  opening  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dome. 

The  sash  window  frame  is  made  up  of 
an  inside  easing,  outside  casing,  back 
fining^  and  pulley  stile.  On  the  pulley 
rtile  18  a  sash  stop.  The  weights  and 
6ord  have  often  between  them  a  weight 
partitioiu    Tbea  there  are  three  sills,  of 


which  the  outside  ones  are  called  the 
sill  and  subsill,  and  the  inside  one  is  often 
called  the  stool.  This  stool  is  supported 
by  an  apron,  and  below  that  is  the  pan- 
eled back.  Despite  its  intricacHes  the 
sash  window  is  a  weather-proven  friend. 

An  Antidote  for  Green  Green 

Question — ^We  have  our  front  room 
in  our  small  house  fitted  up  with  book- 
cases and  other  furnishings  in  golden 
oak,  and  lately  had  it  papered  in  green. 
But  the  green  is  so  green  that  my  hus- 
band says  we'll  be  living  through  St 
Patrick's  Day  the  whole  year  round. 
He  is  Irish,  so  ought  not  to  mind  it,  but 
I  do.  Just  when  I  was  feeling  worst, 
I  had  an  inspiration  that  you  might  help 
me.    Can  yout    Mrs  A.  P.  M. 

Answer — ^I  think  you  can  easily 
change  the  nationality  of  your  room. 
In  looking  over  madras  in  New  York 
yesterday,  I  came  upon  one  in  green 
with  a  large,  brown,  conventionalized, 
rose  design  in  it.  If  you  get  curtains 
of  it,  it  would  attract  the  attention  away 
from  the  green,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  mellow  and  warm  the  light  as 
it  came  through  the  window  and  so  soften 
the  green  of  the  walls.  Sharp  colon 
can  often  be  successfully  doctored  in 
this  way.    It  is  a  kind  of  color  antidote. 

A  Woodsy  Home 

Question — ^I  have  been  delighted  with 
your  sketches  of  homes  with  finishings  and 
furnishings  and  want  to  ask  you  for  the 
privilege  of  some  suggestions  We  have 
a  woodsy  home  site  here,  shut  in  by  hills 
covered  with  pine  and  fir  in  back  and 
by  uncleared  lowlands  in  front.  We 
want  to  build  inexpensively  and  in  keep- 
ing with  our  surroundings,  but  "homey'* 
and  artistic,  and  I  am  not  artist  enough 
to  be  equal  to  the  task.  Would  you  give 
me  some  suggestions  for  window  ar- 
rangements, and  for  a  cozy,  roomy,  inex- 
pensive fireplace  and  mantel  f 

All  woodwork  is  cheap  in  this  locality. 
We  have  no  stone,  but  brick  is  manufac- 
tured here.  We  want  to  use  rustic  finish 
for  the  house;  native  cedar  uprights  for 
porch  columns,  for  exampl  .  If  you  can 
give  us  further  suggestioiiS  for  use  of 
such  material,  we  would  be  glad.  Also 
please  tell  us  what  coloring  to  use  both 
inside  and  out.  We  had  thought  of  hav- 
ing dark  red  on  the  outside,  but  recently 
a  company  that  owns  extensive  property 
here  finished  all  its  homes  in  that  color, 
so  it  spoils  it  for  us.  With  porch  col- 
umns of  natural  bark,  would  one  want 
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the  window   and   door  casings   a   dark 
or  Kght  finish? 

The  main  house  will  be  20  by  30  feet, 
one  and  one-half  stories  high  with  hip 
or  gambrel  roof,  giving  bed  chambers 
above.  At  back  is  a  sunny  dining  room 
with  two  sides,  mostly  windows.  -  This 
country  has  a  long,  cloudy,  rainy  season, 
you  know,  and  we  want  all  the  sunshine 
we  can  get  when  it  appears.  I  want  my 
living  room  beamed,  so  how  shall  I  fin- 
ish the  ceiling  between  beams?  It  will 
be  not  more  than  8V^  feet  high.  Do  I 
want  a  wainscot?  As  to  the  open  stair- 
way, too,  I  should  like  suggestions.  The 
work  we  shall  do  ourselves.  My  husband 
is  a  carpenter,  and  I  shall  be  the  paper 
hanger.  Thanking  you  ahead  for  your 
kindness  and  patience.  Mrs  H.  R.  L., 
Washington  State. 

AjffSWER — If  you  use  the  native  cedar 
uprights  of  natural  bark,  I  should  sug- 
gest covering  the  house  walls  with  bark, 
laid  in  vertical  strips  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Then  the  bark-covered 
cedar  uprights,  split  in  half,  could  be 
used  at  the  comers,  for  door  and  window 
trim,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  both  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  for  the  geometric 
design  effect,  as  in  the  English  half-tim- 
ber houses.  If  you  would  like  me  to 
lend  you  some  pictures  of  Adirondack 
lodges  and  half-timber  houses,  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  so.  As  you  need  all  the 
sunshine  you  can  get,  I  should  use  triple 
windows  with  broad,  inside  sills  for  an 
added  effect  of  coziness.  Th^n,  with  the 
bark  walls,  I  should  use  a  dark  green 
shingle  roof  with  eaves  overhanging  at 
least  eighteen  inches.  The  window  sashes 
and  trim  should  be  painted  dark.  Small 
panes  are  in  keeping  with  this  style. 

As  for  your  living  room,  since  wood 
is  cheap,  it  could  have  a  wainscot  six 
feet  high  of  simple  broad  strips,  finished 
off  at  the  top  with  a  narrow  shelf  and 
wooden  band.  A  weathered  oak  stain  is 
effective.  The  fireplace  can  be  laid  in 
common  red  bricks  with  black-colored 
mortar,  six  feet  high,  in  straight  lines, 
and  topped  with  a  five-inch  shelf.  This 
shelf  can  be  supported  by  a  plain  band 
of  wood  and  wooden  brackets  of  simple 
design.  The  walls  and  the  eeiling  be* 
tween  beams  I  should  paint  an  old  yel- 
low. I  surest  yellow  because  it  gives, 
even  on  cloudy  days,  the  effect  of  sun- 
shine. Yon  could  use  this  color  also 
for  your  dining  room.  If  yon  should 
need  it,  I  could  send  yon  speeifieations 
for  the  staining  and  painting;  The  stair- 
ease  shonld  be  finished  to  correspond  to 


the  other  wood  finish.  Use  square  posts, 
and  a  fiat  rail,  low  risers  and  round 
treads.  Wouldn't  you  and  your  husband 
like  to  make  the  furniture  also?  That 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  our  sum- 
mer home. 

For  a  Small  Music  Boom 
Answer — There  is  such  a  wealth  of 
world-recognized  masterpieces  that  the 
problem  of  selection  is  a  difficult  one. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  that  can  be  inex- 
pensively carried  out:  The  photographio 
reproductions  that  I  have  at  hand  are 
from  Alinari's,  Florence,  and  can  be  or- 
dered at  any  art  store.  For  the  large 
pictures  have  Melozza  da  Forli's  Angels 
with  Musical  Instruments  from  the  Bap- 
tistry of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Beside 
them,  for  a  listening  pose,  have  Botti- 
celli's Face  of  the  Virgin  from  the 
London  national  gallery.  For  another 
wall  have  Vittore  Carpaccio's  Playing 
Angels  from  the  Presentation  at  the 
Venice  Acad^ny,  and  two  Bellini  An- 
gels with  Musical  Instruments,  either 
from  the  Church  of  the  Fran,  or  from  the 
Venice  academy.  These  irresistible, 
charming  boy  figures  I.  should  hang  about 
the  dancing  boys  of  Ruben's  A  Gar- 
land of  Fruit  and  Flowers  from  Munidu 
In  this  room  I  should  like  a  few  reetan-^ 
gnlar  ferneries  in  terra  cotta  or  plaster 
with  panels  of  Delia  Robbia's  Singing. 
Boys.     These,  too,  are  inexpensive. 

A  Tea  Room 

Question — ^We  have  recently  bought 
quite  a  large  house,  built  ten  years  ago>. 
when,  reception  rooms  were  believed  to  be 
necessary.  This  one  is  a  small,  almost 
octagonal-shaped  room  With  three  large 
windows  in  the  form  of  a  bay.  It  has 
a  rather  elaborate  mantel  of  curiy  birch 
with  white  tiling  li^tly  traced  in  gold.. 
It  is  my  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  warm, 
cheery  tea  room.  I  have  had  the  walls 
covered  with  light  gray  burlap,  with  ef- 
fective frieze  of  dark  red  and  old  blue. 
I  have  red  velour  hangings  at  windows 
and  double  doors,  which  exactly  match 
the  plain  red  velvet  carpet. 

I  am  very  undecided  about  furniture 
and  pictures.  Would  red  chairs  be  too 
mnch?  My  tea  table>  one  I  have  used 
some  time,  is  round,  of  mahogany,  with 
brass  trimmings  and  hammered  brass 
tray  to  fit  the  top.  Will  it  do,  and 
what  can  I  put  on  the  mantel?  Mrs 
B*.F.  A.  S. 

Ajstswbr — I  like  yoiir  idea  of  a  te& 
room.  I  shovld  nggesl  mahogany  chairs 
with  bhie  tapestry  onshisaEi  to   repeat 
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the  old  bine  of  the  frieze.  I  like  yoar 
tea  table  with  brass  trinnuings,  and  should 
oertainly  use  it.  I  lately  saw  a  mantel 
in  a  lady's  boudoir  that  held  a  collection 
of  interesting  teapots.  I  thought  it  a 
good  sn^estion  for  jour  tea  room.  The 
pictures  I  sfaoold  put  in  broad  mahogany 
frames.  For  an  English  toncli  to  your 
room  a  few  prints  of  English  master- 
pieces would  be  good.  There  could  be 
George  Bomneys  Lady  Hamilton,  Sir 
T.  I^wrence's  Mra  Siddons,  Sir  Josbna 
Reynold's  The  Age  of  Innocence,  and 
one  of  the  Gainsborongh  duchesses. 


Ydlow  Bedroom 
[From    answers    to    questions   concernInK 
"the    little    Rreen    and     white     houae,"     da- 
scribed  In  the  September  Issue,   180T.I 

The  yellow  room  ia  a  yery  pleasant 
room  to  wake  np  in  in  the  morning,  but 
it  is  also  a  pleasant  room  to  wake  np  in 
during  the  night.  It  owes  this  second 
pleasantness  to  its  fine  rectangular  pro- 
portions and  to  the  symmetry  and  reserve 
in  the  placing  of  its  doors  and  windows. 
In  the  full  light  of  day  color  and  pieces 
of  furniture  and  pictiu«s  may  catch  the 


eye.  In  the  evening  you  can  get  good 
lamplight  effects.  It  takes  the  nigtit 
with  only  the  street  lights  or  the  moon- 
light to  test  the  restfulnees  of  a  room's 
proportions,  and  of  its  door  and  window 
spacing.  Yet  a  truly  good  bedroom 
should  always  have  this  restfulness. 
Flower  Silk  in  Sleeping  Room 
In  this  yello"  room  the  triple  window 
has  a  flower  sill  for  geranium  plants, 
which  certainly  grow  well  because  the 
radiator  has  been  placed  beneath  the 
silL  I  would  not  often  recommend  flower 
plants  for  a  bedroom;  first,  because  the 
wide  open  windows,  which  I  believe  ore 
best  for  human  lungs,  do  not  agree,  as 
a  rule,  with  a  plant's  organism;  and  sec- 
ondly, because,  unless  a  room  is  sufQ- 
ciently  large,  the  plants  may  not  agree 
with  the  sleeper.  The  yellow  room  has 
solved  both  points.  At  night  the  triple 
window  is  kept  closed  and  the  cretonne 
curtains   are  drawn   over  the   deep   sill, 


them,  while  the  sleeper  has  two  wide  v 
dowB  open  for  her  good  health. 
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From  an  Architect's  Note  Book 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


A  new  convenience  for  putting  in  fnel 
consists  of  an  iron  and  steel  chute  built 
into  the  masonry  wall  of  the  cellar, 
with  an  outer  door  that  sets  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  foundation  and  under- 
pinniDg.  This  door  can  only  be  nnlooked 
from  the  Inside.  When  coal  is  being  de- 
livered it  is  raised  and  swings  up  against 
the  wall,  so  keeping  the  woodwork  from 
being  dirtied,  or  splintered  by  the  fueL 
The  adjustable  "hopper"  or  projecting 
pocket  shown  in  the  sketch  also  swings 
out  so  that  no  fuel  will  be  scattered  upon 
the  ground  and  the  contents  of  either 
a  basket  or  shovel  will  be  safely  caught 
and  conveyed  into  the  bin  beneath.  If 
wood  is  being  delivered  or  an  extensioa 
chute  run  from  the  wagon,  this  hopper 
is  easily  removed  and  put  out  of  the  way. 
When  the  delivery  has  been  made,  the 
door  is  released  from  the  catch  and  se- 
curely and  automaticallj  locks  itself. 


By  Grace  H.  Enssell 


Foreword 


In  this  department  there  will  always 
be  a  welcome  for  the  woman  or  man  who 
wants  to  know  why.  If  anyone  has  a 
question  to  ask,  or  a  suggestion  to  make, 
thw  will  be  answered  promptly,  freely, 
and  as  well  as  possible.  The  miggeations 
will  be  gladly  passed  aroand  through  the 
mediam  of  Good  Hottsekbepino  for  the 
cause  of  good  housekeeping. 

The  editor  of  this  department  will 
cheerfully  undertake  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions concerning  housework  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home.  If  you  wish  your 
housework  systematized  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  sug^st  systems  to  you.  If 
you  feel  that  better  appliances  are  needed 
to  facilitate  your  housework,  or  better 
methods,  or  more  correct  materials,  a 
letter  to  this  department  will  quickly 
bring  information.  Remember,  please, 
that  the  new  department  is  for  service. 

Address  Grace  H.  Russell,  care  of 
Good  Housekebpikg,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I— All  About  Soiled  Clothes 

Housekeeping  woald  be  an  eas^  and 
comparatively  a  simple  process  if  the 
washing  and  ironing  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  routine,  but  it  seems  impos- 
tabXe  to  eliminate  them.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  systematize  and  organize  the 
laundering  in  a  way  to  make  it  mnch  less 
bnrdensome  and  far  less  taxing  than  it 
is  at  present. 

A  very  good  bi^nning  for  the  system 
ia  to  provide  for  every  person  in  the 
bome  a  laundry  bag  in  which  soiled 
elotbing  may  be  put  from  day  to  day. 
Tben  when  wash  day  comes,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  gather  up  the  laundry 
bags  and  carry  them  down  to  the  room 
where  the  washing  is  to  be  done. 

The  dining  room,  too,  should  have  its 
laundry  bag.  It  should  be  hung  in  a 
place  where  it  will  be  impossible  for 
mice  to  get  into  it,  as  the  small  particles 
of  food  are  very  attractive,  and  exceed- 


ing-ly  alluring'  to  the  animal's  delicate 
sense  of  smell.  A  kitchen  bag  should 
also  be  provided,  and  all  soiled  pieces 
should  be  kept  there.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  the  insertion  of  wet 
cloths  or  greasy  rags  in  the  kitchen  bag, 
for  the  wet  cloths  may  mildew,  and 
greasy  rags  will  contaminate  dust  cloths 
and  dish  towels. 

Now  that  the  gathering  processes  are 
completed,  the  bags  are  taken  to  the 
wash  room,  for  the  next  thing  on  the 
program  is  the  sorting.  Naturally  all 
the  white  clothes  are  pnt  together  in  one 
pile,  the  colored  clothes  in  another;  then 
the  white  clothes  should  be  redistributed 
into  piles  of  table  linen,  body  linen  and  - 
waists. 

In  the  first  tnbful  washed  should  be  the 
table  linen;  then  fine  white  waists;  next 
the  bedding,  then  the  body  linen,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, after  that  the  colored  clothes, 
stockings,  etc. 

It  is  never  wise  to  economize  in  water, 
for  as  a  rule  water  is  plentiful,  it  is  cheap 
and  easily  secured,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  whiteness  in  clothing 
that  is  washed  in  dirty  water. 

After  the  clothes  are  sorted,  the  prob- 
lem of  washing  by  hand  or  by  machine  is 
ready  for  consideration.  What  shall  we 
do  concerning  a  washing  machinet  Is 
it  better  to  wash  by  band  or  with  a  ma- 
chinet What  is  the  expense  in  time  and 
labor  as  well  as  in  moneyl  These  are 
all  questions  which  reqnire  some  study 
and  some  care. 

There  is  an  axiom  used  in  factories 
that  applies  to  the  home  as  well,  and 
that  is,  "Never  let  the  hands  do  work 
that  a  machine  will  do  as  welL"  When 
it  comes  to  the  rubbing  of  clothes,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  accept  this  dictum.  By 
all  meajis  get  a  good  washing  machine. 
Use  a  motor  if  it  can  be  secured,  if 
you  have  water  or  electric  power  to  run 
iL  The  usual  pressure  required  to  run 
a  water  motor  is  50  pounds.  Many  peo- 
ple use  electric  motors,  which  are  very 
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satisfaetory.  The  only  tronble  about 
the  latter  is  their  expense,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  prohibitive. 

The  ordinary  washing  machines  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes:  the  rotary  ma- 
chine, the  cylinder  machine,  the  squeez- 
ing machine,  and  the  rubbing  machine. 
Each  has  its  advantages.  All  of  them 
cleanse  the  clothes  thoroughly,  do  not 
wear  nor  tear  the  clothes  unduly,  and  con- 
serve the  time  and  strength  of  the  house- 
keeper. 

In  the  squeezing  process  the  suds  are 
forced  through  the  clothes  by  air  pres- 
sure, thus  avoiding  undue  strain  upon  the 
fabric  The  combination  of  a  rotary  mo- 
tion with  a  squeezing  motion  has  also 
been  exceedingly  successful  and  has  the 
advantage  of  working  e^ily  with  a  motor. 

Most  rotary  machines  can  be  run  by 
a  motor.  The  only  objection  to  the  ro- 
tary machine  is  that  the  prongs  in  re- 
versing their  motion  are  liable  to  tear 
fine  fabrics. 

The  old-fashioned  rubbing  or  rocking 
machine  with  which  many  are  familiar, 
will  scrub  out  soiled  clothes  better  per- 
haps than  anything  else,  but  at  great  cost 
of  strength  and  great  damage  to  the 
clothes.  Possibly,  where  greasy  overalls, 
heavy  blankets,  or  bedding  are  to  be 
washed,  the  rubbing  machine  might  be 
preferable ;  but  for  ordinary  use  the  other 
machines  will  be  more  desirable. 

A  great  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  home  when  there  are  babies  is  the 
washer  for  cleaning  diapers,  napkins,  etc. 
To  prepare  them  for  the  tub  this  appa- 
ratus is  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  closet 
in  the  bathroom;  the  water  is  introduced 
from  the  washstand  by  means  of  a  small 
rubber  hose;  as  soon  as  the  chamber  is 
filled  it  automatically  empties  and  refills, 
carrying  all  matter  and  waste  to  the 
eloset.  A  rotary  wheel  is  in  the  tank,  and 
a  few  turns  completely  removes  extra- 
neous matter.  Anyone  can  adjust  the 
machine  to  any  place. 

The  use  of  the  washing  machine  makes 
possible  the  use  of  much  warmer  water 
for  washing  than  where  the  hands  and 
washboard  are  to  be  used. 

To  prepare  the  wash  water,  make  a 
good  solution  of  soft,  hot  water  and 
good  soap.  The  addition  of  a  good, 
deansing  powder  is  to  be  thoroughly 
recommended.  Into  this  put  the  clothes, 
and  begin  to  operate  the  machine.  If 
yon  have  no  machine,  and  must  go  back 
to  primitive  methods,  have  a  good  cor- 
rugated washboard  with  a  good  protector 
at  the  top  to  keep  the  suds  from  splash- 
ing the  WBOsL    When   the   dothes   are 


washed,  rinse  them  thoroughly  in  two 
waters,  before  the  bluing  is  added.  The 
more  the  soap  is  rinsed  out,  the  whiter 
the  clothes  will  be. 

Now  that  the  clothes  are  blued  it  is 
time  to  wring  the  water  out  of  them. 
Bargains  in  wringers  are  usually  ex- 
ceedingly expensive.  The  best  wringer 
is  one  with  solid  rubber  rollers.  It  is 
easy  upon  clothes,  rolls  smoothly,  and 
gives  excellent  results. 

Fine  table  linen,  such  as  doilies  and 
napkins,  should  be  wrung  by  hand  rather 
than  with  a  machine,  as  the  creases  made 
by  the  wringer  are  very  difficult  to  iron 
out  of  soft  linens.  Buttons  should  be 
carefully  folded  in  so  that  they  will  not 
be  torn  bodily  out  of  the  garment  in 
the  wringing. 

When  the  clothes  are  wrung,  it  is  time 
to  take  up  the  question  of  drying  them. 
In  the  country,  the  use  of  yard  or  ver- 
anda clothes  driers  is  almost  universaL 
This  is  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  walking  back  and  forth  through 
acres  of  wet  grass.  Clothes  driers  are 
not  expensive  and  they  save  inuch  time, 
are  always  ready,  and  are  much  more 
cleanly. 

On  the  inner  sides  hang  the  small 
pieces,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  napkins 
and  doilies.  As  the  pieces  get  larger  l^t 
them  be  hung  on  the  outside. 

The  correct  starching  of  clothes  is 
really  the  key  to  their  good  appearance 
when  ironed.  Uncooked  or  half  cooked 
starch  sticks  to  the  irons,  whatever  you 
do.  The  best  way  to  starch  is  to  mix 
common  lump  starch  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  until  it  comes  to  a 
creamy  consistency  and  is  thoroughly  sof- 
tened. Then  add  boiling  water  until  it 
is  sufficiently  thickened,  and  if  a  little 
oil  or  wax  is  added  the  clothes  will  iron 
much  more  easily,  for  it  prevents  stick- 


ing. 


The  proportions  for  cooked  starch  are: 
One  measurement  of  starch  to  eight  of 
boiling  water  if  thickness  is  required, 
and  one  measurement  of  starch  to  six- 
teen of  boiling  water  for  thin  starch. 

After  the  starch  is  cooked,  rub  it 
into  the  garment  very  thoroughly.  If  the 
whole  garment  is  to  be  starched,  immerse 
it,  squeeze  it  in  the  starch,  and  rub  it  thor- 
oughly, so  that  the  starch  will  be  incor- 
porated into  every  fiber  of  the  fabric. 
Then  the  clothes  will  iron  evenly  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Most  people  starch  their  dothes  before 
they  are  dried  on  the  line,  and  this  is 
always  the  better  plan;  but  in  exceed- 


no 
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ingly  cold  weather  when  clothes  are  to 
be  put  outdoors  to  dry,  and  there  is 
danger  of  freezing,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
clothes  rough  dry  outdoors,  for  the 
frost  will  bleach  them;  then  bring  them 
in  and  starch  them,  and  let  them  dry  the 
second  time  in  the  house. 

When  the  clothes  are  dry,  sprinkle 
them  thoroughly  and  fold  theuL  Do  not 
get  too  many  in  a  roll,  and  be  sure  you 
have  straightened  each  piece  out  care- 
fully before  you  roll  them  for  ironing. 

Ironing  is  the  culmination  of  the  laun- 
dering work.  There  are  so  many  devices 
now  to  assist  in  ironing  that  it  is  no 
longer  the  taxing  labor  that  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  We  have  hot  manges,  and 
cold  mangles  for  flat  clothes,  such  as 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  pillow  slips,  towels 
and  table  linen.  Either  of  them  is  of 
tibe  greatest  advantage  over  the  old  hand 
method  of  ironing.  The  hot  mangle  will 
give  a  better  polish  than  the  cold,  but 
the  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
lequire  the  expense  of  heating. 

One   of  the  greatest   conveniences  in 


the  laundry  today  is  the  use  of  the  auto- 
matically heated  iron.  Irons  can  now 
be  purchased  that  may  be  heated  with 
electricity,  or  if  you  do  not  have  the 
electric  current,  gas,  gasoline,  or  alcohol 
can  be  used.  Any  of  them  are  good,  and 
the  kind  to  be  purchased  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  heating  or  lighting  ar- 
rangements of  the  house.  Gas-heated  flat- 
irons  need  connection  with  the  gas  pipe, 
and  are  practical  and  satisfactory.  They 
save  the  labor  of  walking  back  and  forth 
from  range  to  ironing  table  and  ironing 
table  to  range. 

Another  addition  to  the  equipment  for 
ironing  is  the  use  of  the  mushroom  and 
egg  shaped  irons  for  fine  embroidery, 
baby's  clothes  and  shirtwaists.  These 
desirable  additioi^s  should  be  in  every 
home,  for  with  them  the  fine  gathers  can 
be  ironed,  and  the  places  between  the 
buttons  can  be  successfully  and  smoothly 
reached. 

With  correct  appliances  for  laundering 
and  with  good  materials  three  days'  work 
can  be  better  and  more  easily  done  in 
half  that  time. 


V    tap 

While  Baby  Is  an  **  Animal" 

By  Mabel  SimisUlrich,  M  D 


THE  infant  is  no  more  than  a  little 
animal,  decides  the  materialistic 
man  of  science,  after  years  of  scru- 
tiny and  labor.  And  to  prove  his  con- 
clusion he  points  to  a  bewildering  table 
of  facts  and  statistics. 

The  baby  is  bom  blind  and  deaf;  all 
of  his  senses  are  in  fact  bat  slightly  de- 
veloped. He  shows  us  the  meagemess 
of  the  brain  and  the  nerves;  he  proves 
oonelusively  that  the  baby  cannot  think 
or  will;  that  the  smile  which  transcends 
the  mother's  soul  is,  for  weeks  at  least, 
but  a  physical  contortion — a  literal  ghost 
of  a  smile;  that  gluttony  is  the  only  pas- 
sion of  the  baby  soul;  that  not  even 
pain,  far  less  pleasure,  as  we  know  these 
sensations,  can  exist  for  him. 

But  when  did  science  alone  convince 
a  mother  f  Your  man  of  science  may 
know  best  as  regards  the  mere  phjrsieal 
welfare  of  her  child.  The  care  of  his 
digestion  she  will  cheerfully  surrender 
to  him;  bat  his  sonl  she  dfums  herself. 
To  an  the  adenlisf  s  alignments  she  will 
agree  if  need  1)6. 


But  what  of  itt  she  demands.  What 
if  her  son  be  bom  blind  and  deaf?  The 
rudiments  of  sight  and  hearing  are  there. 
The  brain  may  be  small  and  undeveloped, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  thinking*  appa- 
ratus which  may  some  day  astonish  the 
world.  It  is  all  there  in  bud^  she  will 
declare,  and  even  from  the  very  first  day 
he  may  possibly  manifest  striking  dif- 
ferences from  all  other  babies,  if  one's 
eyes  but  be  fine  enough  to  see. 

And  she  is  right.  That  which  her  love 
has  intuitively  taught  her,  psychologists, 
after  patient  years  of  study,  have  agreed 
upon.-  The  new-bom  child  is  a  physical 
organism,  they  assert,  but  it  carries  with 
it  the  germ  of  a  human  consciouaiess 
which  begins  to  expand  from  the  very 
beginning.  That  fact  in  itself,  you  see, 
removes  the  child  far  from  the  purely 
animal  world. 

A  physician  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience with  mothers  and  babies  will  ad- 
mit this,  perhaps  a  little  grudgingly.  He 
knows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  child  is 
bstter  fltf  nnder  the  ^animal''  idea  if  he 
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is  to  be  trasted  to  a  thoughtless,  sen- 
timental guardian.  But  the  thoughtful 
mother  will  soon  see  that  the  broader 
conception  merely  adds  deeper  signifi- 
cance to  an  all-wise  care  of  the  little 
body.  For  all  those  elements  of  indi- 
viduality we  call  the  soul,  if  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  this  wriggling  bunch  of 
redness,  are  yet  so  closely  associated 
with  it  that  nothing  can  occur  to  the 
one  which  does  not  immediately  affect 
the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  intellectual  dullness 
and  moral  obliquity  are  usually  due  to 
some  physical  imperfection  of  early  life. 
The  tragedy  of  this  truth  lies  too  often 
in  the  fact  that  these  imperfections  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  wholly  unobserved. 

If  you  will  once  think  of  it,  it  is 
through  the  senses  that  the  child  is  awak- 
ened into  conscious  life.  His  whole  pro- 
gress depends  upon  the  sensitiveness,  the 
perfection,  of  these  senses.  More  than 
that,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  only  through  the  imagery 
provided  by  these  same  senses  that  the 
spirit,  the  soul,  can  express  itself.  Surely 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  too  great  at- 
tention cannot  be  given  these  five  gate- 
ways into  life. 

Nature  herself  is  an  infinitely  cautious 
mother.  It  is  by  a  process  of  gradual 
transitions  that  she  teaches  her  child  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  The  old  poetic  idea,  first 
expressed  by  Lucretius,  was  that  the  poor 
little  mite  was  cast,  Hke  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  naked  upon  a  world  of  pain. 
Fortunately,  this  view  is  more  poetic  than 
true.  It  arises  from  the  common  mis- 
take of  judging  the  infant's  sensations 
by  our  own  standards.  For  him  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  pain  as  we  know  it. 
The  nervous  system  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  permit  of  pain.     The  most  that 


the  senses  are  capable  of  are  disagree- 
able impressions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  sight. 
It  is  not  at  one  blow  that  this  wonderful 
power  is  allowed  to  burst  upon  the  dazed 
newcomer.  Weeks  and  months  are  re- 
quired to  develop  the  eye's  delicate  mech- 
anism. Blind  at  birth,  he  shows  a  dis- 
tinct distaste  for  light.  But  in  three 
weeks  a  candle  has  become  a  real  attrac- 
tion for  him.  At  first  he  sees  only  in  a 
straight  line;  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball 
have  not  yet  learned  to  move  from  side 
to  side.  But  gradually,  step  by  step,  the 
nerves  are  trained  by  the  developing 
brain  behind  them,  until,  where  at  first 
all  was  confusion,  a  vagueness,  in  two 
months  objects  and  persons  detach  them- 
selves from  the  general  blur.  And  now 
he  sees  and  knows  his  mother.  Yet  it  is 
two  years  or  more  before  he  is  able  to 
follow  the  swift  flight  of  a  swallow. 

In  similar  fashion  the  other  senses 
adjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 
And  all  is  accomplished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  the  nerves  which 
connect  it  with  the  body  surface.  This 
brain  at  birth  is  homogeneous  and  al- 
most fluid.  But  daily  it  becomes  more 
solid;  more  differentiated.  Areas  of 
control,  so-called  "centers,"  are  evolved: 
centers  of  motion,  centers  of  sensation, 
centers  of  speech.  These  must  in  turn 
be  themselves  connected,  and  thus  we 
have  "association  tracts.''  Without  these 
connecting  paths  we  should  have  no  mem- 
ory, no  power  of  attention.  Generally 
speaking,  at  about  seven  weeks  we  get 
the  first  evidences  of  their  beginnings. 
But  it  takes  months,  even  years,  for 
them  to  attain  their  full  properties. 

In  another  article  will  be  considered 
the  development  of  Baby's  moral  nature 
along  with  his  nervous  system. 


A  Toast 

By  Burges  Johnson 

Here's  to  trouble! 

Here's  to  care! 

Here's  a  toast  to  obligation! 

To  each  duty  here  and  there 

Pour  a  full  libation. 

Here's  to  dignity  and  such: 

When  their  many  names  have  sounded, 

Ptay  we  may  have  spilled  so  much 

.That  they'll  all  be  drowndedl 
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The  Milky  Way 

A  Caprine  Soliloquy 
By  Julia  Harries  Bull 

To  boil  or  not  to  boil,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler,  recklessly  to  swallow 
The   germs    and    toxins    of   raw    lacteal 

blendy 
Or  to  take  arms  against  this  sea  of  mi- 
crobes, 
And  by  parboiling,  end  them?     To  pas- 
teurize— 
No  more,  the  doctore  cry,  nor  sterilize. 
For  thus  we  slay  the  thousand  healthful 

germs 
That  milk  is  heir  to;  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  avoid.     Thus  would  they  lull 
Our  fears   to   sleep.     We   dream;    aye, 

there's  the  rub, 
For  in  that  sleep  of  dreams,  what  rude 

alarms 
Awaken  us!  The  milkman's  morning  call 
Disturbs  our  rest.     There  stands  the  milk, 
A  bottled  menace  unto  human  life. 
Yet  must  we  pay  for  quarts  of  bev'rage 

which, 
With  germs  benign,  is  mixed  the  con- 
tumely 
Of  rural  scorn  for  hygienic  laws, 
And  city  dealers'  dash  of  formalin. 
Put  in  to  lower  the  count  bacterial. 
Inspection  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  bovine  milk 
Is  idcklied   o'er  with   the   pale  east   of 

doubt. 
From  Cow  to  Milch  Goat  let  us  turn  our 

thoughts. 
To  Nanny,   late   despised,  but  now  the 

queen 
Of  rediscovered  country,  that  fair  realm 
Of  eapriculture,  whence  her  lateal  yield 
Gives  health  and  strength  from  infancy 
to  age. 
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[In  the  last  October  issue.  "Helena's"  let- 
ter set  forth  her  predicament,  which  is  that 
of  thousands  of  others  of  her  age — whether 
she  cares  enough  for  her  "Tom"  to  marry 
him.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  let- 
ters received  from  readers.  Has  not  some- 
one else  a  "heart  problem"  to  be  solved?] 

Too  eager  for  happiness 

Romantic  love,  be  it  granted,  is  a 
quite  right  and  proper  and  delightful 
thing,  even  if  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
of  adjustment.  When  a  girl,  however, 
so  widely  versed  in  the  diversifications  of 
masculinity  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  without  having  jbeen  violently  epri$e, 
it  is  safe  to  say  she  never  will  be. 

What,  then,  shall  she  dot    Ls  there  no 


other  love  than  that  mad  and  heedless 
kind?  It  is  a  subject  worth  a  little  pain- 
ful self-examination.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  she  is  a  little  too  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  a  little  too  fearful  lest  she 
should  spill  one  drop  from  the  cup?  Is 
she  not,  indeed,  confusing  the  idea  of 
happiness  with  a  prolonged  state  of  mu- 
tual admiration?  Is  she  not  weighing  a 
vanity  flattered  by  too  many  attentions 
against  the  trust  and  honor  she  feels  for 
the  man  she  unknowingly  loves? 

Let  her  say  ^'Yes,"  with  all  her  heart, 
to  that  patient,  long  suffering  "Tom," 
and  devote  herself  henceforth  to  the  shed- 
ding, not  the  seeking  of  happiness;  for 
so,  and  so  only,  will  the  deepest  and 
truest  and  most  lasting  joy  be  hers. 
Elizabeth  B.  Campbell. 

Thank  heaven  fasting 

If  I  were  Helena  I  should  say  'Tes'* 
to  Tom.  She  does  love  him,  because 
she  plainly  appreciates  his  goodness  and 
worth;  because  she  is  perfectly  happy 
with  him;  and  because  of  that  sharp 
hurt  when  she  thought  he  loved  another 
and  her  joy  when  she  found  he  did  not. 
The  reason  she  does  not  pine  away  when 
separated  from  him  is  because  she  is 
the  modem  well-balanced  young  woman, 
one  of  those  fortunate  products  of  evo- 
lution with  whom  love  is  a  normal  ex- 
perience, not  an  abnormal  disease  dwarf- 
ing all  the  faculties.  After  I  had  said 
^es"  I  should  stop  prodding  myself  for 
sensations.  I  should  make  up  my  mind 
it  was  my  privilege  to  make  Tom  happy. 
I  should  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a 
good  man's  love  and  for  the  sense  to 
keep  my  head  level  under  the  blessing. 
Sara  Langstroth. 

Tom*s  virtues 

Pirst,  Tom  is  'livable" — 0  wondrous 
wordf  flashing  out  from  the  page  of  every- 
day Hfe  like  a  prism,  many  sided,  but  al- 
ways pleasing!  Next,  he's  presentable. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  present 
"my  husband"  and  not  feel  that  there 
is  an  apology  due,  somewhere.  Then, 
my  dear,  though  you  have  not  entered 
into  Tom's  side  of  the  question,  he  is 
evidently  loving  and  true,  or  he  would  be 
courting  Alicia.  So  once  more  say  "Yes," 
Helena.     Sue. 

Both  sides 

One  writer  likens  Helena  to  "a  flower 
h^;inning  to  fade,  which  has  been  visited 
by  many  bees — the  sweetness  has  been 
sipped— -she  b^ns  to  realize  this  and 
she  la/dsa  the  quality  of  'knowing  thyself.' 
For  Tonics  Mk^  say  'No.'"    A   Texas 
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reader  declares  that  ''most  girls  have  a 
wild  desire  to  surprise  everybody  with 
their  love  affairs  and  do  something  very 
unexpected.  This  is  why  Tom  seems  too 
commonplace  to  her.  But  if  she  feels 
like  she  could  live  on  a  desert  island 
with  him^  that  is  convincing  enough  for 
anybody."  Another  Texan  is  certain 
that  Helena  is  not  in  love;  that  some 
day  she  will  meet  "the  other  one." 

"Yes,"  writes  a  California  woman, 
"Helena  is  in  love  with  Tom,  as  much 
so  as  a  romantic  and  rather  shallow  nature 
can  be  with  one  who  is  undoubtedly  'too 
good'  for  her.  Her  desire  for  admira- 
tion and  an  analytic  temperament  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  any  man."  Mrs  F.  C.  F.,  also  of 
California,  agrees  that  Helena  is  in  love. 
A  New  Yorker,  apparently  a  man,  writes : 
"No.  If  she  loves  the  man  enough  to 
make  marriage  other  than  mere  disgust- 
ing license,  she  won't  have  to  write  such 
fool  letters  as  the  one  published." 


type  of  woman  now  entering  the  business 
world  grows  yearjy  of  more  importance* 
Euphemia  Holden. 


Thb  Business  Woman's  Exchange — 
A  co-operative  movement  which  is  neither 
a  club,  a  philanthropy,  nor  a  labor  union, 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  business 
women.  Mutual  helpfulness  and  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  standards  of  and  improve 
conditions  in  business  is  the  keynote. 
The  most  important  practical  step  is 
the  establishment  of  an  employment  de- 
partment, which  is  free  to  ail  members 
of  the  exchange.  This  is  designed  to 
protect  women  from  the  unscrupulous 
methods^  and  excessive  charges  of  many 
employment  agencies.  In  Chicago  a  flour- 
ishing exchange  is  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  employment  department 
there  is  a  training  school,  a  lunch  room, 
an  advisory  board  and  rest  rooms.  The 
report  for  the  last  year  shows  that  over 
a  thousand  women  a  month  are  inter- 
viewed in  the  offices;  that  the  membership 
averages  six  hundred;  that  of  3,300  re- 
quests for  girls  by  business  houses,  about 
ninety  per  cent  were  satisfactorily  filled* 
The  estimated  saving  to  the  members  of 
the  exchange  in  agency  fees  is  over  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  The  dues  amounted 
to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

In  New  York  an  exchange,  started  last 
spring,  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
and  is  destined  to  have  a  future  even  big- 
ger than  that  of  the  one  in  Chicago,  New 
York  employing  in  business  capacities 
jjrobably  more  women  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  Other  large  cities  will 
doubtless  take  up  the  movement,  as  the 
position  of  women  in  business  and  the 
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Limerick  Discoveries 

^  Following  are  the  missing  lines  of 
the  limerick  Discoveries  printed  in  the 
December  issue: 

]]      Set    the    pan   in    a    dish    of   cold 

water?" 
2     "Did  you  measure  *  the  hot  water 

too?" 

3.  The  leaves  on  the  ivy  are  three." 

4.  On  the  top  of  the  stove  heat  them 
through." 

5.  With   my  elbows   as   high   as  my 
head !" 

6.  Then   she   used   a   "bread   mixer" 
instead. 


^  An  elderly  lady,  who  is  fond  of  knit- 
ting has  been  especially  delighted  of  late 
over  the  gift  of  some  glass  knitting 
needles  of  varying  sizes.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  few  minutes'  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory by  her  chemist  nephew,  and  are 
made  of  ordinary  glass  tubing  with  a 
little  bulb  blown  at  one  end,  and  drawn 
out  to  a  point  at  the  other.  The  work 
slips  over  them  much  more  easily  than 
over  the  wooden  ones.  With  ordinary 
care  these  will  not  break,  as  the  glass 
is  so  strong  and  light  that  even  an  occa- 
sional fall  does  not  break  it.    F. 

4:  I  cherish  an  old-fashioned  respect  for 
the  rule  regarding  "a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place,"  but 
every  housekeeper  knows  that  many 
things  come  into  the  home  that  should 
be  kept  where  they  can  be  found  easily 
when  wanted,  but  are  often  "put  away 
so  carefully"  that  time  and  patience  are 
lost  in  looking  for  them.  Several  years 
ago  I  discovered  that  it  saved  friction 
to  have  a  definite  place  for  these  tran- 
sients. With  me  it  is  a  certain  drawer 
upstairs,  and  another  drawer  downstairs. 
Now,  when  I  am  asked,  "Where  is  that 
piece  of  copper  wire  I  gave  you  the 
other  day?"  although  I  may  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  any  copper  wire,  and  "the 
other  day"  may  be  three  months  ago,  I 


walk  serenely  to  a  "transient  drawer," 
produce  the  wire,  and  preserve  the  seren- 
ity of  the  family,  and  my  reputation  for 
being  orderly.  Nothing  is  allowed  in 
these  drawers  but  "waifs  and  strays." 
Let  me  recommend  the  system.    M.  E. 

*  After  finishing  my  bath  room  I  had 
no  money  left  for  the  glass  shelves,  that 
I  coveted.  I  had  the  wooden  shelves 
painted  white;  took  a  paper  pattern  of 
each  and  at  a  large  paint  shop  had  the 
patterns  duplicated  from  scrap  glass  at 
small  cost,  and  used  these  glass  mats  to 
protect  my  shelves  from  anmaonia,  etc. 
They  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I  have 
used  them  on  the  shelves  of  a  medicine 
cabinet  and  also  on  a  long  shelf  in  a 
closet  where  were  kept  the  housemaid's 
supplies  and  other  things  liable  to  make 
ugly  stains.    L.  A. 

4!  Many  novel  and  useful  calendars  were 
bestowed  on  brides  and  others  at  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's,  made  up  in  large 
part  from  clippings  from  the  pages  of 
this  magazine — stanzas  of  poetry,  cooking 
recipes.  Discoveries  and  what  not.  In 
some  instances  the  clippings  were  inter- 
spersed with  blue  prints  and  other  memo- 
rabilia. By  beginning  early  in  the  year, 
and  reading  the  magazine  with  this  in 
view,  surprising  results  can  be  achieved, 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  reminds 
me  that  I  found  the  copy  of  Good  House- 
keeping in  a  public  reading  room  worn 
and  mutilated,  and  was  told  by  the  at- 
tendant that  this  magazine  suffered  more 
than  any  other  from  plundering  readers. 
Jay. 

*  I  think  that  receiving  money  back  from 
a  gas  company,  the  only  one  in  the  city 
and  a  monopoly,  is  certainly  a  discovery. 
Finding  that  my  bill  was  larger  one 
month,  when  I  was  certain  I  had  used  less 
gas  than  daring  the  preceding  one,  I 
made  a  complaint  at  the  office  without 
much  hope  of  redress.  My  astonishment 
was  great  to  receive  a  notice  to  call  at 
the  oflSoe  for  a  voucher  in  my  favor. 
There  I  was  told  tiiat  I  was  to  receive 
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a  certain  per  cent  of  two  months'  bills, 
amounting  to  quite  a  respectable  sum, 
because  my  meter  had  been  discovered  to 
be  too  fast.  This  was  indeed  a  great 
surprise,  but  I  have  advised  my  friends 
since  then  to  have  their  gas  meters  ex. 
amined  for  speed.    C.  B. 

*  A  dressmaker  who  objects  to  a  gap- 
ing placket  always  makes  it  rather  short. 
Then,  to  obviate  the  strain  and  possible 
tears  that  would  inevitably  result  from 
removing  the  skirt  in  the  ordinary  way, 
she  instructs  her  customers  to  turn  the 
skirt  until  the  placket  comes  at  the  hip, 
when  the  skirt  will  slip  down  and  off 
with  perfect  ease.    G.  M. 

*  Several  school  girls,  in  a  certain  high 
school,  formed  a  club  for  sewing.  They 
met  once  a  week  at  the  homes  of  the  dif- 
ferent members.  During  the  winter  each 
girl  embroidered  a  lingerie  hat.  At  one 
time  they  made  themselves  shirtwaists; 
they  fitted  each  other,  making  sugges- 
tions as  they  were  needed.  In  this  way 
they  learned  to  do  many  useful  things 
in  a  way  that  might  have  been  irksome 
had  each  worked  alone.  After  a  time 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  do  all 
the  sewing  for  one  room  in  a  local  hos- 
pital; this  work  was  done  during  the 
long  vacation,  and  certainly  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  authorities  of  the  hospitaL 
A.  B. 

^  A  flat  paint  brush,  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  which  can  be  bought  for  fifteen 
cents,  is  the  best  thing  I  have  found 
with  which  to  dust  books.  A  smaller 
brush  with  a  long  handle  I  use  to  dust 
between  the  radiator  pipes.  A  slender 
stick,  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  hook 
on  the  end  to  hold  the  dust  cloth,  is 
helpful  in  dusting  under  heavy  furni- 
ture that  comes  nearly  to  the  floor.    A.  F. 

^  Neither  young  men  or  girls  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  yielding  an  inch  of  footway  in 
passing  an  older  person.  I  have  often 
been  obliged  to  lurk  behind  a  comer 
until  five  or  six  girls,  arm  in  arm,  had 
swept  down  the  avenue.  I  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  run  down  in  a  pub- 
lic hall  by  a  six-foot  athlete,  striding 
ahead  like  CaBsar's  chariot,  and  I  have 
seen  elderly  men  and  women  of  infirm 
gait,  forced  to  walk  painfully  round  a 
pair  ot  lovers  who  took  up  the  side- 
walk. I*  gave  some  study  to  correcting 
the  impertinence.  Now  when  I  see  an 
irrenstible  force  coming  towards  me,  I 


become  the  immovable  body  and  with 
gaze  directed  anywhere  except  at  the 
attacking  party,  I  come  to  a  stand,  ap- 
parently pondering  some  grave,  absorb- 
ing-matter miles  beyond  any  surround- 
ings. I  never  look  at  the  ill-bred  persons 
approaching,  never  am  aware  of  them, 
but  stand  unconscious,  until  they  yield  the 
right  of  way  which  belongs  to  me.  Noth- 
ing ever  was  more  effective.  Try  it. 
H.  A. 

*  For  my  place  cards  I  cut  a  piece  from 
thin  cardboard  4x4^  inches  and  fold  it 
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the  long  way  exactly  in  the  center.  On 
the  back  cut  out  a  half  circle  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  you  have  a  perfect  little 
easel.  Cut  one  for  a  pattern,  lay  it  on 
cardboard  and  trace  as  many  as  you  wish 
before  cutting  out  A  sheet  of  cardboard 
or  one  sheet  of  water  color  paper  wiU 
make  two  dozen.    M.  M. 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  princess 
petticoat,  now  so  popular  for  babies,  and 
known  as  the  **G^ertrude,"  is  outgrown  so 
much  sooner  than  the  old-style  yoke  pet- 
ticoat. I  have  found  that  if  a  large  box 
plait  is  allowed  both  back  and  front  when 
cutting  out  the  garment,  and  is  fastened 
in  place  by  French  knots  or  feather, 
stitching,  it  may  be  let  out  when  neces- 
sary. The  usefulness  of  the  garment  is 
thus  prolonged,  as  it  may  be  cut  off  for 
wear  with  the  first  short  clothes.    J.  C. 

^  In  doing  my  own  stamping  for  emr 
broidery  on  white  linen  I  always  use 
common  ball  bluing  moistened  with  gas- 
oline. This  dries  instantly,  does  not  mb 
off  in  working,  and  it  will  come  out  when 
the  article  is  laundered.  I  learned  this 
after  I  had  had  some  tr3ring  times  en- 
deavoring to  wash  out  lines  not  covered 
by  the  work.    E.  M. 

^  We  found  out,  accidentally,  that  lemon, 
sliced  and  served,  skin  and  all,  is  a  very 
satisfactory  vegetable  dish.  It  happened, 
quite  by  chance,  that  we  ate  sliced  onions 
on  one  occasion  and  finished  the  meal  with 
sliced  lemon.  We  noticed  that  the  onions 
did  not  leave  a  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps 
there  was  no  odor.    Since  then  we  have 
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tried  it  again  and  again,  and  have  found 
in  every  case  that  the  lemon  kills  the 
taste  and  odor  of  onions.  The  peeling 
seems  to  be  the  part  which  does  the 
work,  as  the  juice  alone  does  not  have 
such  a  perfect  effect.  We  eat  the  lemon, 
peeling  and  all,  with  either  sugar  or 
salt  sprinkled  on  it.  Two  or  three  thin 
slices  will  entirely  deodorize  the  breath, 
no  matter  how  much  onion  has  been 
eaten.  This  must  be  good  news  to 
onion  lovers.    K.  B. 

^  If  you  wish  to  make  a  few  flowers 
appear  to  the  very  best  advantage,  as  if 

grossing  in  their  natural 
environment,  buy  a  five- 
cent  strip  of  lead  of  the 
plumber  and  bend  it,  over 
a  smooth  cane,  into  a 
continuous  succession  of 
small  cylinders.  Place 
your  blossoms  in  this  in 
a  vase  or  jardiniere  of 
water,  and  you  will  have 
a  flower  holder  which  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Japanese  device,  at 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost.  The  weight  in 
such  small  bulk  serves  to  keep  the  heavy 
flowers  from  wabbling  to  one  side  of 
the  vase.  So  arranged,  the  woodsy, 
stemmy  things  stand  erect  as  in  their 
native  element;  a  single  rose  or  rare  or- 
chid thus  proclaims  its  unusual  beauty, 
and  achieves  a  Japanese  effect  far  more 
artistic  and  economical  than  the  usual 
profusion  of  closely  arranged  flowers. 
Jae. 

■'ft  A  delightful  occupation  for  any  per- 
son, young  or  old,  or  for  members  of  a 
dub  desiring  to  have  an  "object''  to  hold 
them  together,  is  the  collection  of  post 
cards  from  all  parts  of  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence  in  the  new 
international  language,  Esperanto.  The 
learning  of  this  simple  language  is  in 
itself  a  delight,  and  in  a  few  days  suf- 
ficient mastery  will  be  acquired  to  enable 
one  to  write  a  simple  message  of  greet- 
ing, coupled  with  a  request  for  a  card  in 
return,  which  might  read,  ^'Mi  esperos 
ricevi  el  vi  iltistritan  karton  de  via  landoJ' 
The  next  step  will  be  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  annual  directory  of  Esperantists, 
which  contains  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  users  of  that  language  who 
have  registered  during  the  past  year. 
This  list  may  be  had  at  a  very  small 
cost  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Esperantist  association,  Boule- 
vard station,  Boston,  Mass.  Then  select 
yonr  future   friends  from  a   score   of 


countries,  write  your  friendly  message 
and  request  on  cards  illustrated  with 
views  characteristic  of  your  vicinity  and 
send  out  a  fiock  of  them  on  their  errand 
of  good  will.  After  a  week  or  so  the 
replies  will  begin  to  fioat  back  like 
"homer"  pigeons,  and  your  album  will 
begin  to  grow.  The  above  secretary 
may  be  applied  to  for  information  con- 
cerning the  text  book  and  vocabularies 
needed.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what 
pleasure  and  freedom  can  be  brought  to 
a  "shut-in"  life  by  getting  in  friendly 
touch  with  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
lands.     C.  B. 

^  At  &  certain  dance,  each  girl  was 
given  a  fan,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
written  the  order  of  dances  in  red  ink. 
Each  gentleman,  in  turn,  was  presented 
with  a  card,  the  dances  written  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  a  very  attractive  "Gib- 
son head"  was  painted.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed most  appropriate.    M.  I.  F. 

*  Perhaps  the  following  discovery  will 
be  of  use  to  other  servantless  couples  who 
have  a  particular  fondness  for  griddle 
cakes.  I  purchased  a  small,  single 
burner,  portable  gas  plate  and  a  round 
soapstone  griddle  which,  as  it  requires 
no  greasing,  produces  no  smoke.  With 
this  apparatus  installed  on  a  folding  ta- 
ble in  the  dining  room,  at  my  wife's 
elbow,  the  tube  of  the  gas  plate  being 
pushed  over  one  of  the  burners  of  the 
chandelier,  we  now  enjoy  our  daily  break- 
fast of  griddle  cakes  without  the  former 
troublesome  trips  to  the  kitchen  for  each 
new  baking.  We  have  recently  added  a 
waffle  iron  to  our  outfit  with  great  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  difOiculty  in  baking 
either  cakes  or  waffles  for  four  in  this 
way.    R.  A. 

^  It  is  a  rare  housekeeper  who  does  not 
feel  that  too  much  of  the  furnace  heat 
goes  up  the  chimney.  A  cleverly  con- 
trived drum  fireplace  is  one  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  A  hollow  cylindrical" 
drum  about  a  yard  in  diameter  was  made 
of  sheet  iron.  It  was  built  with  legs  and 
a  double  bottom,  having  an  air  space  be- 
tween the  two  layers.  In  the  bottom, 
where  the  furnace  smoke  pipe  enters  the 
drum,  a  damper  was  placed.  This  is 
shut  tight  when  the  furnace  is  not  run- 
ning. Then  the  drum  may  be  used  as 
a  £eplace,  when  the  fire  is  built  on  the 
floor  of  the  dram,  and  the  adjustable 
front  is  replaced  by  a  wire  guard.  The 
dram  is  made  with  a  flat  top  and  affords 
an  admirable  place  for  heatmg  the  baby's 
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bath.  This  has  been  in  use  two  years, 
and  is  such  a  success  that  neighbors  are 
copying  the  idea.  One  housekeeper  has 
had  a  large  can  cut  to  fit  over  the  top 
of  the  steam  furnace.  A  stove  pipe  is 
inserted  into  this^  leading  into  a  small 
register  in  the  dining  room  floor.  A  good 
d«al  of  heat  is  brought  up  in  this  way 
which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated  in 
the  furnace  room.    A.  J. 

^  A  more  thorough  cleaning  than  is  pos- 
sible with  either  a  broom  splint  or  a 
wire  cleaner  may  be  given  a  pipe  as  fol- 
lows: Plug  the  mouthpiece  with  a  scrap 
of  wood,  prop  the  bowl  erect,  and  fill  with 
grain — ^not  wood — alcohol.  Allow  it  to 
stand  a  few  minutes,  pour  off  the  alcohol, 
and  refill.  Repeat  four  or  five  times. 
4ilow  the  pipe  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  first  smoke  after  cleaning  will  taste 
mildly  unpleasant,  but  subsequent  ones 
will  be  very  satisfactory.  If  it  is  desired 
to  retain  the  crust  in  the  bowl,  use  care 
in  handling  the  pipe  while  wet,  as  alco- 
hol softens  the  cake.    P.  A. 

^  I  wanted  so  much  to  use  the  old  fam- 
ily ^-adle  for  my  daughter;  her  father 
uid  grandfather  had  been  rocked  in  it, 
and  it  was  so  roomy  and  comfortable.  But 
Hke  most  mothers  of  today,  I  didn't  be- 
Heve  in  rocking  a  baby;  so  I  screwed 
four  large  casters,  one  at  the  end  of 
each  rocker.  That  just  lifted  the  rocker 
clear  of  the  floor,  and  I  could  push  my 
converted  crib  wherever  I  chose.    W.  B. 

^  When  sending  my  liusband^s  suits  to 
the  tailors  for  cleaning  and  pressing,  I 
surround  all  the  grease  spots  I  can  find 
with  a  chalk  mark.  This  I  4o  by  my 
sonny  window,  feeling  sure  that  a  great 
many. of  the  nnall  spots  would  not  be 
seen  by  the  tailor  if  it  w^:^  not  for  the 
white  rings.     E.  B. 

*  The  father  of  a  bunch  of  bright 
youngsters  has  organized  a  home  banking 
system  whidi  has  now  been  in  successful 
(^>eration  for  several  years.  Each  cMld 
has  a  small  weekly  allowance,  varying 
aeoording  to  age,  and  paid  in  cash  every 
Saturday  night.  The  father  purchased 
some  small  account  books  for  vse  as 
pass  boo&s  and  had  some  check  hwskB 
printed  and  bound  especially  for  the 
idiildren's  use.  Each  ehild  is  required 
on  receiving  his  alowance  to  make  out 
a  dcpomt  sup  for  the  amount  and  receive 
credit  for  it  en  his  pass  book.  Tben^ 
when  he  wishes  aay  of  his  money  he 
iM^es  out  a  ehedic  for  tin  amoval  desired. 


presents  it  to  his  father  and  receives  the 
cash.  Any  money  transaction  between 
members  of  the  family  must  also  be 
done  by  check.  Thus,  if  Tom  owes  Amy 
ten  cents,  he  will  pay  her  by  giving  her 
a  check  made  out  as  follows: 


$  .10  Boston,  April  21,  1907 

THE  ROBERTS  BANK 

Ut  Tbamee  Street 
Pay  to  the  order  of    Amy  Roberts         $   .10 
Ten  Cents 


No.  10 


Thomas  Roberts 


This  Amy  property  indorses  and  pre- 
sents to  her  father  for  payment.  Any 
error  in  keeping  accounts,  overdrawing 
an  account,  or  a  mistake  in  making  out 
a  check  is  discouraged  by  a  small  fine 
for  each  offense.  Once  a  month  the  pass 
books  are  called  in  and  balanced.  To 
encourage  the  children  to  keep  a  com- 
fortable balance  on  hand,  the  father  pays 
one  cent  a  week  interest  on  every  dollar 
left  in  for  an  entire  week.  All  this,  of 
course,  means  an  appreciable  amount  of 
extra  work  and  bother  for  the  busy 
father^  but  he  considers  the  educationid 
value  of  the  Roberts  bank  a  good  refcom 
for  all  it  costs.    A.  M.  M. 

^  In  the  coat  closet  of  a  new  house  were 
two  rows  of  pigeonholes,  of  the  proper 
^ze  to  contain  each  a  pair  of  overshoes. 
They  were  built  up  from  the  floor  against 
one  wall  of  the  closet.  The  top  board 
was  just  the  i%ht  hight  for  one  to  sit 
upon  while  putting  on  rubbers  or  over- 
shoes.    H.  S. 

*  When  putting  in  the  steam  heating 
plant  m  our  new  home,  we  had  a  riser 
from  one  of  the  mains  come  up  into  a 
dish  closet  and  run  along  under  one  of 
the  shelves.  In  this  augur  holes  are 
bored.  Here  the  meat  platters,  vege- 
table dishes  and  dinner  plates  are  kept 
warm  when  the  boiler  is  in  operation. 
M.  W. 

*  A  friend  of  mine  hit  upon  a  no^ 
idea  for  the  souvenirs  at  a  children's 
party.  She  painted  a  plate  for  eadi 
little  guest,  with  their  individual  mono- 
gram done  in  gold,  finishing  the  edge 
of  each  plate  with  a  goM  band.  On  eadi 
she  placed  a  small  cake  decorated  witii 
a  single  candle.  When  the  large  center 
cake  had  its  candles  lighted  all  the  small 
cakes  were  lighted  as  welL  It  goes  widi- 
out  saying  that  the  little  guests  were 
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made  happy  by  having  their  own  plates 
and  cakes  to  take  home  with  them^  and 
what  child  does  not  love  to  have  some- 
thing to  take  home  from  the  party.    Y.  Z. 

*  My  baby's  bath  apron  is  in  three  parts ; 
the  first  is  rubber  cloth,  24  inches  long 

__  and  27  inches  wide,  with 
a  muslin  band.  The  sec- 
ond is  eider  down,  36 
inches  long,  with  loops 
of  tape  at  the  top.  The 
third  is  like  the  second, 
but  4  inches  shorter.  I 
tie  on  number  1;  button 
number  2  on  this,  and 
number  3  over  all.  Af- 
ter baby  is  sponged  and 
dipped  in  her  tub,  she  is 
again  wrapped  in  this 
top  apron,  which  has  loops  at  the  lower 
end  to  fasten  over  the  buttons  at  the 
band«  It  keeps  her  snug  and  secure  while 
drying  head,  face  and  ears.  When  she 
is  dry  unfasten  number  3  and  throw  it 
aside;  you  then  have  a  dry  apron  to 
wrap  her  in  while  dressing.    A.  B. 

*  After  thoroughly  cleaning  in  the  usual 
way  with  gasoline,  rinse  the  gloves  well 
in  a  dish  of  perfectly  clean  gasoline. 
While  they  are  still  wet  sprinkle  thickly 
with  talcum  powder  and  rub  all  over 
the  gloves.  Rub  them  until  perfectly  dry 
and  the  powder  has  fallen  from  them, 
then  pull  in  shape  and  hang  in*  the  air. 
In  cleaning  any  kind  of  cloth  or  lace  with 
gasoline,  a  soiled  ring  will  not  be  left  if 
talcum  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  spot 
while  wet  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  article  is  dry,  when  it  brushes  off 
very   easily.     M.    D. 

^  An  idea,  pretty  and  useful,  too,  came 
to  my  notice  recently.  Each  night  when 
bedtime  came  for  the  children  of  this 
particular  household,  a  little  cuckoo 
cuckooed  his  plaintive  call  from  a  hall 
clock.  It  was  the  only  call  he  made  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.    I.  H. 

^  Antiseptic  wash  cloths  are  used  in  our 
family.  They  are  made  at  home  from 
sterilized  gauze,  which  may  be  had  at 
physician  supply  companies  if  it  cannot 
be  found  in  the  shops.  I  cut  the  cloths 
into  squares  and  bind  their  edges  with 
tape.  Once  a  housekeeper  gets  into  the 
habit  of  having  this  gauze  always  on 
hand,  she  will  never  again  be  without  it 
For  dressing  table  use,  instead  of  cham- 
ois or  powder  puff,  it  is  invaluable,  and 
for  cold  eream  f aee  washing  it  is  excel- 


lent, as  it  may  be  thrown  away  after  each 
application.  It  has  no  equal  for  night 
handkerchiefs.  When  any  member  of  the 
family  is  suffering  from  a  cold  either 
this  gauze  or  old  cloths  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  and  never  sent  to  the  wash, 
but  burned  immediately,  for  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  recognized  among  the 
laity  that  colds  are  infectious.    L.  W. 

*  When  pipes  become  frozen  during  in- 
tensely cold  weather  we  have  thawed  them 
by  spreading  on  a  piece  of  cloth  a  thick 
layer  of  unslaked  lime,  tying  the  cloth 
around  the  frozen  pipe  and  throwing 
water  over  it.  The  heat  produced  by 
combining  the  water  and  Ume  is  suf&- 
cient  to  thaw  the  pipes.  This  is  espec- 
ially good  in  vertical  pipes  on  which  it 
is  usually  difficult  to  apply  external  heat. 
G.  S. 

^  A  successful  arts  and  crafts  exhibition 
was  conducted  recently  which  could  easily 
be  copied  by  any  church  society  or  club. 
Exhibits  were  obtained  from  various  New 
England  towns.  They  included  baskets, 
rugs,  blue  and  white  embroidery,  bed- 
spreads, photographs,  bead  chains,  hand- 
wrought  jewelry  and  copper  work,  hand- 
made books,  linen  and  china ;  all  the  work 
representing  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
club  was  allowed  a  commission  on  all  the 
articles  sold,  and  orders  were  also  taken. 
H..  XV, 

^  A  labor-saving  device  that  some  home 
dressmakers  may  not  know  of  is  the  belt 
binding  that  is  sold  at  the  notion  counter 
of  the  department  stores.  It  is  double 
and  curved  to  fit  the  figure;  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  slip  the  top  of  the  skirt 
between  the  open  edges  of  the  binding 
and  stitch.  It  wears  as  long  as  the 
skirt  itself.    G.  M. 

*  A  small  friend  of  ours  gave  an  orig- 
inal sort  of  party  to  her  playmates.  For 
some  time  she  had  been  planning  for  it 
and  had  been  gathering  together  a  va- 
riety of  pieces  of  silk  ftod  fancy  stuffs. 
Before  the  party  these  were  sorted  and 
tied  in  bundles.  To  each  bundle  was 
added  a  strip  of  hemmed  muslin,  edged 
with  narrow  lace  and  gathered  on  the 
machine,  some  baby  ribbon,  some  thread 
wound  upon  a  card,  a  couple  of  needles 
and  a  celluloid  thimble.  The  dolls  had 
already  been  dressed  by  her  mother  in  a 
combination  suit  of  muslin,  and  to  each 
doll  a  number  was  attached.  When  the 
little  girls  arrived  they  drew  numbers  and 
reeeived  the  eorresponding  doll  with  its 
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bundle  of  materials.  A  certain  period 
of  time  was  allotted  in  which  each  child 
was  to  make  an  underskirt  from  the  ruf- 
fling, and  a  dress  from  the  stufE  for  her 
particular  doll.  A  friend,  who  was  not 
the  mother  of  any  child,  was  called  in  as 
judge  and  the  best  dressed  doll  was 
awarded  a  small  automobile  in  which  to 
ride  away.  After  refreshments  each  child 
took  her  doll  home,  declaring  "it  was  the 
nicest  time  she  had  ever  had."     M.  H. 

*  I  have  in  my  hall  a  cretonne-covered 
couch,  six  feet  long  and  piled  with  pil- 
lows. It  is  known  in  the  family  as  the 
*'mateless  box."  Every  stray  glove,  shoe 
or  slipper  that  is  found  is  put  in  this 
place  and  no  other.  When  the  owner 
of  a  lost  article  is  hunting  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  find  his  quarry  in  the  "mateless 
box."    H.  G. 

*  I  was  amused  at  the  "discoverer"  who 
advised  tenants  to  move  at  midnight!  I 
should  not  suppose  the  ordinary  tenant 
needed  any  more  advice  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  inconveniencing  other  people, 
but  this  does  seem  to  be  a  fresh  way  I 
For  how  about  the  noise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood f  Especially  if  there  are  other 
families  in  the  very  same  house  f  But 
perhaps  our  friend  is  counting,  on  such 
sound  sleepers  as  the  man  and  his  wife, 
neither  o£  whom  "had  slept  a  wink," 
who  found,  on  lifting  the  shades  in  the 
morning,  that  the  house  next  door  had 
burned  down  during  the  night!     Serena. 

*  I  devised  what  proved  to  be  a  partic- 
ularly happy  arrangement  when  serving  a 
luncheon  without  help.  I  put  the  soup  on 
the  table  in  the  chafing  dish.  There 
it  was  kept  hot,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to 
receive  my  guests.    H.  W. 

*  My  refrigerator  is  so  close  to  my 
kitchen  that  the  question  of  ice  is  a 
serious  one  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  when  we  were  left  without  that 
commodity  for  three  days,  necessity  gave 
birth  to  an  invention  that,  thanks  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  tided  us  over  until 
the  ice-man  came.  A  tin  bread  box, 
not  in  use,  was  filled  with  snow.  Upon 
this  water  was  poured  and  more  snow 
added  and  pressed  down.  Then  more 
water  and  more  snow,  until  a  compact, 
solid  mass  filled  the  box.  The  lid  was 
closed  and  the  box  was  easily  lifted,  by 
the  handles,  into  the  ice  chamber  of  the 
refrigerator,  which  was  soon  sufficiently 
chilled  to  keep  the  contents  in  good  con- 
dition.    The  box  was  re-filled,  when  nec- 


essary, and  when  the  tardy  ice-man  mate- 
rialized, his  welcome  was  not  as  warm  as 
it  might  have  been  had  I  not  hit  upon 
this  colrf  comfort.     L.  K. 

*  In  a  house  of  moderate  conditions  I 
recently   saw   a  unique   and   serviceable 


"safety  closet."  The  space  under  the 
front  stairs  is  utilized  as  a  clothes  closet, 
which  slants  at  the  back  to  within  the 
depth  of  the  first  step.  On  the  hall  side 
the  stairs  are  paneled.  The  panel  at  the 
end  of  the  first  step  may  be  pushed  back 
with  a  secret  spring,  revealing  a  strong 
drawer  protected  by  lock  and  key.  Into 
this  drawer  go  the  silver,  jewelry  and 
other  valuables  belonging  to  the  family, 
and  there  is  fear  of  nothing  but  fire. 
Following  the  same  idea,  another  house- 
holder has  left  a  space  large  enough  to 
conceal  the  family  safe.  TVIiile  this  has 
the  advantage  of  being  fireproof,  it  is 
more  easily  detected  than  when  a  smaller 
space  is  utilized.  Either  is  preferable 
to  leaving  valuables  strewn  about  the 
house  at  the  mercy  of  a  stray  thief.     G.  S. 

*  We  had  a  pair  of  dainty  china  salt 
and  pepper  boxes  given  us.  They  were 
prettier  and  easier  to  keep  clean  than 
silver  ones.  But  they  had  one  grievous 
fault.  After  fillinsr  them  one  was  very 
apt  to  give  the  cork  in  the  bottom  too 
hard  a  push  and  inside  the  box  it  would 
go.  I  thought  of  a  remedy.  I  sewed 
a  large,  fiat  pearl  button  on  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cork,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  since.     M.  C. 

*  I  adopted  this  plan  with  my  Swedish 
maid.  Although  I  showed  her  how  to 
make  various  dishes,  I  found  that  the 
first  time  I  wanted  her  to  make  them 
alone  she  had  invariably  forgotten  the 
recipe.  I  gave  her  a  blank  book  and 
peneil,  and  as  I  showed  her  how  to  make 
a  dish,  I  had  her  write  the  recipe  in 
her  own  language  in  her  book.  It  worked 
perfectly,  and  after  that  I  had  only  to 
make  a  new  dish  once  and  she  could 
follow  her  recipe  after  that  without  any 
trouble.  When  she  had  been  with  me 
a  short  time  she  had  all  of  my  favorite 
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recipes  in  Swedish,  and  seemed  delighted 
to   have   a  cook   hook  which   she   could 

understand.    A.  H. 

ft 

♦  The  radiators  in  my  hedrooms  are 
placed  under  the  windows,  and  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  in  the  winter  by  having 
the  white  curtains  become  dingy  in  a 
very  short  time,  making  a  sharp  and 
untidy  contrast  to  other  curtains  in  the 
room.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  to  lay 
over  each  radiator  a  board,  sand-papered 
and  stained  the  color  of  the  wood-work. 
These  boards  now  catch,  on  the  under 
side,  the  dust  which  the  heat  draws  from 
the  floor.  A  great  deal  of  curtain  wash- 
ing is  saved,  and  incidentally  the  radiators 
become  useful   tables.     C. 

♦  We  had  finished  our  guest  room  in 
lavender  and  green,  and  then  hunted  for 
a  toilet  set  that  would  harmonize.  The 
cheap  china  sets  were  all  in  wofuUy  bad 
taste,  and  the  only  good  sets  that  would 
match  the  rest  of  the  room  were  at 
prices  beyond  our  means.  By  chance 
we  heard  of  a  clear  glass  bowl  and 
pitcher,  and  found  they  were  not  only 
reasonable  in  price,  being  cheaper  than 
the  cheapest  plain  white  china  ones,  but 
also  were  particularly  attractive  because 
they  reflect  the  colors  of  the  room.  Nat- 
uridly,  they  can  be  used  with  any  color 
scheme,  and  with  sparkling  water  in  the 
pitcher,  give  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
freshness  not  possible  with  any  other 
material.  For  a  few  cents  we  picked 
up  plain  glass  dishes  for  the  soap  and 
other  washstand   accessories.    From  our 


friends'  exclamations  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise at  the  novelty  of  the  set  we  have 
concluded  that  this  type  of  toilet  ware  is 
not  well  known  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  any  piece  can  readily  be  duplicated 
at  slight  expense.  Who  has  not  known 
the  distress  of  having  one  piece  of  a 
favorite  set  broken,  and  the  uttcx*  futility 
of  trying  to  get  it  replaced  f    B.  A. 

*  In  a  nursery  which  I  saw  recently 
the  wide  frieze  which  was  of  a  Noah's 
ark  design,  was  put  on  directly  above  the 
mop-board  instead  of  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  With  this  arrangement  the  fig- 
ures were  on  a  level  with  baby's  eyes, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  did  not  at  all  detract  from  the 
decorative  effect.    M,  W.  G. 

^^  The  paper  above  the  frieze 
should  be  darker  in  tone  than  the  frieze 
itself.     The  Editor. 

^  Lavender  salts  are  used  in  our  home 
to  freshen  the  air  of  the  living  room 
where  smoking  is  occasionally  indulged 
in.  Select  a  large  mouthed  bottle;  a 
stick-candy  jar  which  will  hold  a  quart 
is  just  the  thing.  In  this  place  one 
pint  of  pure,  not  household,  ammonia, 
add  two  ounces  of  oil  of  lavender,  and 
then  fill  the  .bottle  with  carbonated  am- 
monia blocks.  When  using  shake  the 
bottle,  remove  the  stopper  and  leave  for 
half  an  hour.  The  odor  is  peculiarly 
invigorating,  and  not  at  all  overpowering 
if  not  too  close  a  sniff  of  the  jar  be 
taken.    L.  H.  L. 
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The  Proof  of  Superiority 

There  are  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  packing  houses  in  the 
United  States  putting  out  meat  under 
the  supervision  arid  inspection  of  the 
United  States  Government 

Some  of  these  packers  have  national  reputations 
and  their  brands  are  well  known.  Others  do  a  local 
business  only. 

The  trade  of  Swift  &  Company 
is  international,  and  in  competition 
with  the  other  packers. 

The  fact  that  Swift  &  Company's  products  have 
both  a  larger  and  wider  sale  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
superiority.  We  understand  the  needs  of  the  consumer, 
and  we  prepare,  cure,  smoke,  pack  and  ship  Swift's  food 
products  so  that  they  reach  the  dealer  in  perfect  condition. 

There  are  no  secret  processes  in 
preparing  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Veal 
and  Provisions. 

But  there  is  a  know-how  about  everything,  and 

Swift  knows  how.    Swift's  products  are  popular,  because 

they  deserve  to  be.    They  please  the  housewife,  the  cook 
and  all  the  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Swift's  Premium 
Hams  and  Bacon,  Swift's  Silver  Leaf  Lard, 
Swift's  Premium  Milk-fed  Chickens — and 
prove  their  goodness  on  your  own  table* 

Swift    &    Company,    U.    S.    A. 


We  nowliave 
Gold  Medal  Tlouh 
and  we  shall  have 
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belter  pies, 
better  bread  and 
1 n. «^i — 


all  because  we 

now  Kave 

Gold  Medal  Flour, 

a  better  flour  by  far 
than  any  other. 
Its  the  secret  of 
good  baking  — 
really.*' 
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Hinds' 


Cream 


Honey  and 

Almond 

Unequalled  for  Hard,  Dry,  Rough,  Irritated  Skin 

Icy  winds,  dust  impurities,  extremes  of  temperature  indoors  and  out,  cause 
facial  roughness,  chapping  and  soreness  that  Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
will  surely  prevent  if  applied  before  and  after  exposure.  It  quickly  softens  dry, 
rough,  cracked  skin,  and  promptly  soothes  and  heals  irritated,  sore,  bleeding  skin. 
Hinds'  Cream  is  antisepticj-it  purifies  and  cleanses  the  skin  pores  better  than  soap, 
and  corrects  all  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  skin.  It  stops  the  smart  after  shaving 
and  heals  all  cuts  and  abrasions.  Is  best  for  babies'  delicate  skin.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  grease,  bleach  or  chemicals,  and  will  not  cause  a  grov^K  of  hair.  Sub- 
stitutes will  disappoint  you.  Buy  only  Hinds'  Cream;  at  your  dealer's,  50  cts., 
or  sent  postpaid  by  us.    Write  today  for  free  sample  bottle  and  booklet. 

JL  S,  HINDS,  35  West  Street.  Portland.  Maine 
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Public  School  Cookery 

m 

Is  It  Playing  Fair  With  the  Home  and  the  Taxpayer  ? 

By  Mary  Bronson  Hartt 


DEAL  of  loose  criti- 
cism of  pnblic  school 
cookery  is  flying  about. 
"Not  practical/'  is  the 
charge.  Either  the  pub- 
lie  is  wronging  the 
school  kitchens,  or  the 
school  kitchens  are  not  playing  fair  with 
the  taxpaying  public.  The  quiestion  is, 
Which  f 

Not  so  simple  a  question,  either.  Six 
weeks  of  strenuous  interviewing — ^by  let- 
ter or  word  of  mouth — of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  has  brought  me  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  its  variety  downright 
staggering.  Scarce  an  opinion  to  which 
I  cannot  match  a  flat  contradiction! 
Scarce  two  judgments  that  will  lie  down 
together  in  harmony.  Plainly,  this  mat- 
ter will  bear  the  letting  in  of  light. 

My  investigations  began  in  the  kitchen. 
"Katie,"  said  I,  to  our  black-eyed  Irish 
laundress,  "doss  your  ^  daughter  learn 
much  in  cooking  school?" 

Up  went  her  hands.  "Sure,  then,  that 
public-school  cooking  is  nothing  but 
child's  play  at  all,  miss!  Me  girl  she 
makes  a  little  loaf  o'  bread  no  bigger  than 
me  fist,  an'  a  teaspoonful  o'  plum  pud- 
ding, an'  she  boils  a  quar-r-ter  o'  a 
potato!  It  makes  me  laugh,  that  does!" 
In  the  sewing  room  my  question  set  a 
gray-haired  seamstress  to  shaking  her 
head.  "When  Mamie  comes  into  the 
kitchen  she  wants  so  much  waiting  on  that 
I  can't  afford  to  have  her  around.     In  a 


public  school  you  know,  one  girl  gets 
the  double  boiler  and  another  one  puts 
in  the  water.  Mamie  hasn't  any  notion 
how  to  go  to  work  to  cook  the  smiplest 
dish  by  herself." 

Next  I  tried  a  business  man,  and  his 
head,  too,  began  to  shake.'  "My  daugh- 
ter is  a  bright  girl,"  said  he,  "teachable 
and  eager;  but,  after  two  years  in  the 
school  kitchen,  she's  afraid  of  a  cook 
stove.  When  our  maid  was  ill  we  gave 
Helen  a  fair  chance  to  show  her  skill. 
Nothing  but  failures,  excuses,  tears!  I 
consider  her  time  has  been  thrown  away !" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  social  set- 
tlements might  cast  sidelights  on  the 
public  school.  In  Boston  I  found  a 
trained  cooking  teacher  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  settlement  classes.  Said  I, 
"How  do  you  find  the  children  who  have 
had  cooking  in  the  public  schools!  Can 
they  cook  a  little?"  Her  eyebrows 
arched  expressively.  "You  would  never 
guess  they  had  had  a  day's  cooking  in 
their  lives!" 

From  her  I  went  to  the  Boston  trade 
school  for  girls,  where  I  knew  a  Sim- 
mons-trained teacher  was  at  work.  Tak- 
ing her  pupils  at  fourteen,  fresh  from  the 
school  kitchen,  she  oug'ht  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge.  Her  testimony  was  to 
the  point:  "If  they  have  gotten  much 
practical  cooking  out  of  the  public 
schools,  they're  amazingly  clever  at  hid- 
ing it.  They  always  know  level  measure- 
ments and  usually  how  to  sift.     But  it's 


rare  for  tlieiu  to  ailmtt  lliat  they  know" 
that  flour  should  he  sifted  before  using. 
And  that's  the  sum  of  their  visible  at  tain- 
It  is  ticklish  business  collecting  eri- 
dence  from  school  girls.  They  either 
"perfectly  love"  or  "perfectly  hate"  cook- 
ing, and  to  your  most  searching  questions 
they  respond  with  bashful  grins.  How- 
ever, through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Gould 
of  the  trade  school,  I  have  a  hit  of 
school  girl  lestimouy  that  may  be  taken 
seriously.  It  is  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
graduates  written  in  response  to  n  qties^ 
tionnaire  aa  to  the  value  of  her  domestic 
science  work.  No  question  was  asked 
timohing  the  public  schools.  But  out  of 
the  fullness  of  her  heart  the  girl  has  un- 
dertakea  to  compare  her  two  courses. 
She  says:  "A  girl  that  goes  to  trade 
school  will  think  the  most  important 
part  of  the  school  is  domestic  science. 
She  learns  to  use  larger  amounts  than  the 
course  she  had  in  public  school.  She  can 
leant  more  at  the  trade  school.     She  has 


the  idea  of  cooking  for  thirty  or  forty 
girls.  You  learn  to  work  quickly,  quietly, 
neatly  and  carefully,  more  so  than  in 
public  school,  as  the  girls  fool  too  much. 
In  trade  school  the  domestic  science  seems 
as  if  you  were  cooking  at  home.  I  think 
the  idea  of  the  girls  learning" — she  means 
memoriang — "certain  recipes  such  as  co- 
coa, white  sauce,  etc,  is  a  fine  Idea.  In 
public  school  there  is  no  learning  of  rec- 

The  writer  of  that  letter  has  over- 
looked a  vital  point.  Between  Rrammar 
school  and  trade  school,  she  incontinently 
grew  up.  From  a  happy-go-lucky  school- 
girl she  became  an  embryo  wage-earner, 
face  lo  face  with  the  hard  fads  of  life; 
and  her  changed  attitude  inevitably  af- 
fected her  work.  All  the  same,  that  let- 
ter has  its  points  of  significance. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  such  criti- 
cisms are  made  of  all  forms  of  public 
school  work.  Children  api>ear  densely 
ignorant  of  subjects  faithfully  taught 
them.     Miss  Marlatt  says  the  facts  are 
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there,  bnt  m  formal  has  been  the  teachiag 
liiat  the  children  cannot  produce  them 
save  in  response  to  just  the  right  ques- 
tiou.  The  new  teacher  has  almost  to 
mine  fi>r  them  with  pink  anil  shovel. 
Here  is  an  appalling  indictment  ol!  pub- 
lic school  methods ! 

I  <lo  not  forget,  either,  the  evidence 
for  the  defense. 

But  where  there  is  smoke  there  mnst 
be  Bome  fire.     Find  we  the  fire. 

Grumblers  agree  in  assuming  that  a 
cooking  course  should  teach  children  to 
cook.     Is  that   a  fair  contention! 

Time  was  when  educators  would  have 
gone  into  spasms  at  the  bare  idea.  The- 
ory on  this  matter  has  gone  through  an 
{□teregling  metamorphosis.  There  was 
the  worm,  or  praetical  stage,  represented 
by  the  opening  of  philanthropic  cooking 
schools  in  the  eighlies.  Then  the  public 
Bchoob  took  it  up,  and  theorists  fell  upuu 


it.  "Is  it  educational  V  became  the  burn- 
ing question.  Cooking  had  to  teat-h 
listry    and    altruism    and   i 


not  what  other  tine 
as  detriment  of  bak- 
Tbis  was  the  pupa 
orm  becHme  a  very 
indeed.  Happily  the 
the  doubt  seeuis 
ider  glass 


effect,   and  I  ki 

things,  to  the  ser 

iijg   and    stewing. 

stage,    when    the 

dead-seeming  won 

butter iiy  is  out,  ai 

to  be  whether  to  mount  him 

or  let  him 

Nowadays  nobody  confesses  to  purely 
theoretical  and  ■•educatioual"  aim  in 
teaching  cooking.  It  is  regarded  as  le- 
gitimate for  the  public  schools  to  train 
up  generations  of  intelligent,  capable 
home  makers.  Mark  you,  I  said  "intel- 
ligent." No  more  cooking  by  guess.  The 
modem  girl  will  know,  not  only  how,  but 
why.  She  will  know  tlie  cbemistry  back 
of  cooking,  understandine:  food  values, 
and    balanced   dielniies.   and    what   dishes 
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not  to  put  together  because  of  the  chemi- 
cal row  they  create  in  the  gastric  regions. 
She'll  understand  the  care  of  foods  and 
the  bacteriology  back  of  that. 

Such  is  the  prophetic  vision  of  leaders 
in  the  domestic  science  world.  It's  a 
mighty  vision.  Small  wonder  that  ex- 
perts differ  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  real- 
ized. 

The  West  and  middle  West  are  in- 
clined to  accuse  the  East  of  teaching  the 
science  of  cooking  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
art.  And  from  my  letters  I  should  think 
it  probable  that  more  practical  cookery 
is  taught  west  of  the  Mississippi  than  on 
the  hither  side.  Western  letters  abound 
in  such  phrases  as  these:  "We  have  our 
attention  fixed  upon  the  human  product 
rather  than  upon  elaborate  courses  of 
study  and  vague  educational  theories!" 
"Our  work  is  intensely  practical."  "Un- 
less we  teach  what  we  teach  in  a  usable 
way,  we  have  defeated  the  very  aim  of 
our  teaching."  "In  each  lesson  I  put  just 
as  much  practical  work  as  the  girls  can 
possibly  get  done.  More  often  than  not 
they   prepare   in    lesson    time   an    entire 


yy 


menu. 

Compare  with  these  the  work  in  the 
Providence  manual  training  high  school, 
under  Miss  Abby  Marlatt,  where  the  art 
of  cookery  is  taught  only  so  far  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  application  of  the  science. 
Working  with  splendid  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence, Miss  Marlatt's  girls  make  their 
own  experiments,  formulate  their  prin- 
ciples, and  on  them  base  their  own  orig- 
inal recipes.  Whether  geography  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  here  is  a 
fine  contrast  in  motive. 

A  very  pretty  discussion  might  be  held 
as  to  whether  in  the  long  run  your  girl 
who  has  had  practical  cookery  in  school, 
or  3'^our  girl  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  basis  of  cooking,  will  make  the 
best  home  maker.  I  can  only  indicate 
the  clash  in  theory  and  pass  on. 

If  scientific  cooking  is  good  for  high 
school  girls,  is  it  equally  important  for 
grammar  graders?  Even  Miss  Marlatt  is 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  grammar 
schools  for  forcing  the  science  on  chil- 
dren so  young.  She  opines  that  they 
should  be  given  the  principles  of  the 
art,  leaving  the  science  for  the  high 
schools.  Children  are  bored  with  dis- 
cussions of  carbohydrates,  proteids  and 
other  "remote  and  alien  terms;"  they  get 
a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject. 

But,  say  advocates  of  scientific  cookery, 
"So  few  girls  ever  reach  the  high  school." 


Is  that  any  reason  for  cramming  them 
early  with  intellectual  provender  they 
can't  take? 

Whether  they  lean  toward  practical  or 
theoretical  work,  most  active  teachers 
agree  that  the  public  is  wrong  in  de- 
manding that  any  school  kitchen  produce 
cooks.  Says  Maurice  Le  Bosquet  of  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics: 
"The  object  from  the  educational  stand- 
point is  not  to  turn  out  accomplished 
cooks,  any  more  than  manual  training 
turns  out  fully  equipped  carpenters  or 
machinists.  The  object  is  to  teach  man- 
ual dexterity  and  principles,  so  that  the 
girl  develops  into  a  home  maker  and  the 
boy  into  a  skilled  mechanic  with  compar- 
atively little  additional  training."  Miss 
Day  of  Menonomie  says,  "In  the  final 
analysis  no  great  skill  can  be  developed 
in  public  school  work." 

Miss  Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  col- 
lege, adds  this  significant  comment:  "It 
is  vitally  important  that  a  girl  should 
early  have  her  interest  roused  in  domestic 
affairs,  should — so  to  speak — ^get  her  mind 
to  working  that  way.  Then  she  will  inev- 
itably take  notice  of  a  host  of  household 
phenomena  to  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  blind.  You  expect  her  to  for- 
get most  of  the  cookery  facts  you  teach, 
just  as  she  parts  with  her  geography  or 
her  French.  But  she  cannot  rid  herself 
of  certain  opened  brain  tracks,  a  certain 
quickening  of  the  mind  toward  domestic 
concerns,  which  will  have  their  strong  in- 
fluence in  making  the  home  maker." 

We  have  asked  too  much  of  the  school 
kitchen.  But  are  we  satisfied  that,  re- 
membering what  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, the  public  school  kitchen  is  doing 
what  it  might? 

My  trade  school  girl  spoke  of  small 
amounts  cooked  in  the  public  schools. 
This  goes  with  Katie's  "such  a  little  loaf 
o'  bread"  and  the  wail  of  the  Nebraska 
girl  who  doesn't  believe  she  can  ever  learn 
to  cook  for  a  man,  practicing  on  such 
small  quantities.  This  brings  us  squarely 
upon  the  fractional  recipe.  It  is  but 
a  detail  of  school-cookery  method,  yet  the 
laity  have  pitched  upon  it  as  the  root  of 
all  evil. 

The  fractional  recipe  means  simply 
that,  instead  of  preparing  food  enough 
to  serve  two  or  three  persons,  each  child 
makes,  at  most,  enough  for  one.  Two 
doughnuts,  a  single  muffin,  a  tablespoon 
of  cooked  vegetables,  a  little  cake  of  doll 
size,  a  pudding  that  would  rattle  round 
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ill  a  teacup — such  are  tlie  ini<:hty  pro- 
ducts of  two  buurs  of  hard  work ! 

There's  an  impression  in  many  families 
that  the  minute  recipe  la  a  deliberate  and 
diabolieal  invention  of  theorists  to  pre- 
vent their  daughters  from  learning  to 
cook.  But  it's  not  theory;  if  a  economy, 
not  theoretical,  but  jntenBely— mean'y,  if 
you  will — ^practieal.  The  cities  will  not 
provide  food  material  enough  so  that 
every  child  may  cook  for  a.  small  family. 
Tnke  Boston  for  example,  Eaeh  school 
kitchen  has  a  fixed  allowance  of  $12  per 
month,  the  teacher  who  exceeds  this  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  deficit  out  of  her  own 
purse.  With  milk  at  ten  cents  a  quart, 
and  everytliing  in  proportion,  that  money 
mitst  be  spread  miraculously  thin.  Two 
expedients  are  opsn — to  divide  the  recipe, 
or  divide  the  children,  either  the  individ- 
ual method  with  ama!!  amonnts  or  the 
^Toup  method  with  large. 

To  either  vital  objections  are  maue. 
Where  four  work  toother  over  a  single 
dish,  no  one  performs  the  whole  process, 
and  Ibe  group  gets  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  time  req-iired  lo  prepare  the 
food  single-handed.  What  with  so-called 
houBekeepers  to  bring  materials,  BcuUecy 
maids  to  wash  up,  nssistauts  and  cooks, 
■      ■       ■  '  a  humble  vegetable  lakes 


as  much  attendance 
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that 
girl  is  doing  the  actual  cook- 
ing, the  three  who  should  be  narrowly 
watching,  let  their  wits  go  woo!  gather- 
ing. Again,  in  a  qitartet,  blame  for  mis- 
takes caji  never  be  brought  to  roost. 
Worse  Ihio  that,  the  joint  result  is  no- 
body's diah,   appeals  to   nobody's  pride. 

Confusion  is  charged  against  the  group. 
Tou  caTinot  give  ordere  to  Ibe  roomful. 
You  must  say,  "Number  oue  at  eaeh  table 
measure  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  milk, 
number  two  one  tablespoon  of  butter," 
etc.  Your  sentence  done,  up  go  a  forest 
of  hamlB.  "Miss  B,  did  you  say  three- 
fourths  of  a  tablespoon  of  butterT" 
"Misa  B,  do  I  measure  milk!"  "Miss  B, 
Sadie's  got  my  flour!" 

For  all  this,  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly successful  teachera  in  the  country 
are  worrying  along  with  the  group 
method. 

To  the  fractional  method  lieiongs  much 
popular  censure.  Fathers  and  mothers 
are  bitterly  complaining  that  too  little 
broth  spoils  the  cook;  that,  having  made 
a  mufHnette  at  school,  the  child  is  help- 
less to  bake  "batches"  of  muffins  at  home. 
Teacliei-s  reply  that  the  child  has  the  full 
tfcipe  in    her  cook  book  and  sliould  be 
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able  lu  go  liorae  and  use  it  with  Imlliant 
sueeess.  They  point  to  twelve-year-olds 
who  indubitably  can  eaok  at  home.  But 
the  parents  of  the  helpless  ones  continue 
to  mourn  that  whatever  their  offspring 
should  be  able  to  do,  they  can't.  So  there 
you  are. 

Good  or  bad,  the  fractional  recipe  hua 
an  immense  following.  From  data  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  I  should  say  that  its 
advocates  outnumbered  the  upholdera  of 
the  group  method  two  to  one.  Miss  Mar- 
latt  thinks  the  method  entirely  practi- 
cal if  used  with  a  grain  of  sense.  The 
infinitesimal  plum  pudding  excites  her 
scorn.  She  would  throw  out  elaborate 
dishes  if  they  cannot  be  made  in  rational 
quantities.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
thin^  as  well  illustrated  by  a  tea.spoon- 
fd  as  by  the  cupful.  Take  lemon  jelly. 
Miss  Marlatt's  girls  use  a  teaspoonfui  of 
gelatine  and  from  it  fill  a  tiny  mold  with 
clear  jelly  and  a  second  wit  h  lemon 
sponge.  The  principle  is  as  well  exem- 
plified as  with  four  limes  the  amount. 
.  From  many  of  the  stirring'  parts  of 
the  West,  where  educational  enthusiasm 
runs  high  and  tradition  is  least  enslaving, 
come  reports  in  which  the  blithe  note  of 
success  is  most  convincing.  Professor 
Bevier,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  very 
kindly  interrogated  for  me  the  domestic 
science  teachers  of  her  state  at  their 
recent  conference  at  Urbana.  Almost  to 
a  woman  they  stood  committed  to  the 
fractional  recipe.  The  Hackley  manual 
training  school,  the  Kansas  state  agricul- 
,  turni  college,  the  University  of  Nebraska, 


Ihe  manual  training  highs  at  Indianapolis 
and  Denver,  are  among  the  many  who  put 
their  trust  in  "such  a  little  loaf  o'  bread." 

The  fact  is,  given  your  teacher  aflame 
with  the  divine  fire  of  inborn  teaching 
gift,  and  all  methods  lead  irresistibly  to 
success.  One  Nebraska  woman  writes  me 
that  last  winter  slie  worked  without  so 
much  as  a  single  gas  jet.  She  menily 
talked  cooking  to  her  girls,  and  they 
went  gleefully  home  and  did  the  rest! 
There's  your  bora   teaclier  I 

Alas,  not  nil  are  teachers  who  teach. 
That  is  w)iy  certain  thoughtful  educators 
are  worried  over  the  children  with  their 
teaspoonfui  of  principles.  They  want 
something  better  than  group  work  or  the 
dissected  recipe.  They  want  each  child 
allowed  to  concoct  dishes  ample  enough 
for  a  family  of  two  or  three.     Can  it  be 

It  IS  done  in  Sweden.  It  is  done  in 
English  board  schools,  the  expense  being 
made  up  by  the  sale  of  Ihe  cooked  food. 
In  this  land  of  the  free  we  find  an  in- 
auperable  economic  objection  to  selling 
school  children's  work,  even  if  in  so  doing 
we  give  the  school  children  a  chance  to 
learn  to  cook. 

To  the  preparation  of  school  luncheons, 
to  be  sold  to  fellow  pupils  at  cost,  there 
might  he  leaa  strenuous  objection.  Mr 
Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
BcJioois,  favors  hot  school  luncheons,  on 
the  ground  that  malnutrition  is  respon- 
sible for  half  the  dullness  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  aJid  Dr  Harrington,  the  med- 
ical supervisor  in  Boston  schools,  would 
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approve  a  mid-morning  lunch  for  all 
children,  purely  on  health  grounds.  One 
hot  dish  might  be  so  cheaply  provided. 
Miss  Qould  of  the  trade  school  flgnres 
so  closely  that  for  three  and  a  quarter 
cents  she  can  offer  any  one  of  half  a 
hundred  savoiy  things.  Trade  school  pu- 
pils are  but  public  school  girls  once  re- 
moved, yet  they  tumble  over  themselves 
in  their  eagerness  to  exchange  three  and 
a  quarter  cents  for  a  steaming  hot  dish. 
If  they  will  pay,  why  would  not  gram- 
mar graderst  Why  not  this  beneficent 
coalition  between  lunch  room  and  cooking 

The  Hackley  school  cooks  put  up  quan- 
tities of  fruit  every  fall  for  the  Muskegon 
hospitals,  the  hospital  boards  furnishing 
all  materials.  And  from  Professor  Bevier  I 
hear  that  in  Illinois  soine  of  the  women's 
clubs  send  in  materials  for  a  luncheon 
now  aud  then  to  be  cooked  in  school 
kitchens,  by  way  of  giving  the  children 
experience.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  the 
East. 

All  the  same,  I'm  of  the  mind  of  Mr 
Whittemore  of  the  Framinghara  normal, 
that  we  had  better  wound  a  few  economic 
sensibilities,  or  even  scrimp  some  forms 
of  "book  larnin' "  that  our  embryo  home- 
keepers  may  have  a  practical  chance. 

Is  quantity,  then,  the  whole  trouble  with 
grammar  school  cooking?  Not  so."  Here 
are  the  counts  against  it : 

1.  Too  large  classes.  In  New  York 
they  do  not  stop  with  fifty  in  a  class. 
In  Boston  the  nominal  limit^twenfy- 
eight — is  more  often  exceeded  than  not, 
thirty-two  and  more  being  common  and 
forty  not  unheard  of.  Yet  everybody 
concedes  that  for  the  highest  efficiency 
the  number  should  not  run  above  fifteen. 


2.  Too  little  cooking  with  too  much 
talking.  Stanley  Hall  recommends  for 
children  of  this  age  "little  method  and 
much  matter,"  condemning  "formal  steps, 
the  analysis  of  processes  that  never  should 
be  analyzed,  and  over-explaHation."  Pro- 
fessor O'Shea,  of  tjie  University  of  Michi- 
gan, writing  from  observation  of  his 
own  children  in  the  Madison  schools, 
says,  "In  my  opinion  children  ought  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  an  exercise 
in  cooking  in  actually  doing  the  thing, 
not  in  discussing  theories  about  it."  Yet 
who  has  not  seen  two  mortal  hours  con- 
sumed over  the  cooking  of  a  pitiful 
handful  of  vegetable  cubes  aud  the  prep- 
aration of  white  saucef  The  rest  is  ex- 
planation, recitation  and  clearing  up. 

3.  Too  little  indepeudence.  Thsorista 
talk  blithely  of  the  child's  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  nature  and  her  reactions, 
boasting  that  if  the  young  cook  violates 
nature's  laws,  nature  slaps  in  a  way  to  be 
rememlwred.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
children  are  not  allowed  to  try  con- 
clusious  wilh  nature  at  all;  the  cooking 
teacher  clucks  about  after  them  too 
closely.  They  are  robbed  of  their  di- 
vine right  to  make  mistakes. 

In  the  Louisa  M.  Alcolt  club,  on  the 
contrary,  when  once  the  children  have 
learned  to  make  a  dish,  the  teacher  stands 
aside  and  leaves  them  to  repeat  it  quite 
ou  their  own  responsibility.  Would 
there  were  more  of  this  in  the  public 
schools ! 

4.  Principles  given  first  and  after- 
ward practice.  The  modern  child  has  no 
kitchen  experience  to  generalize  upon, 
and  you  cannot  base  a  principle  upon  a 
vacuum.  Miss  Arnold  says  this  putting 
of  the  cart  before  the  horse  remiwA'a 'mkc 
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of  those  unfortunate  slum  children  wbo 
were  taught  that  a  cow  was  a  "hollow- 
homed  ruminant."  They  needed  first  to 
meet  a  cow  and  to  learn  thdt  she  chewed 
cud,  and  later  on  they  mig-ht  have  cared 
to  know  that  there  were  other  eud-chew- 
ers. 

A  particularly  successful  teacher  in 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  writes  Ihat  she 
"works  a  bit  back- 
handed." That  is,  bg- 
fore  she  gives  a  theory 
or  principle,  she  illus- 
trates by  ssveral  les- 
sons In  actual  practice, 
then  goes  back  to  for- 
mulate (he  principh. 
Fundamentally  right, 
she  calls  herself  "back- 
handed" ! 

5/  Too  little  delight. 
Formalism  replaces  the 
air  of  festivity  which 
might  so  easily  be  fos- 
tered. Cooking  is  made 
as  mueh  as  possible  like 
other  school  work  in- 
stead of  refreshingly 
different.  The  chil- 
dren's first  morning 
eagerness  is  wasted  .up- 
on a  dull  preliminary 
routine  of  dusting  or  dreary  recitation 
before  real  cooking  is  attacked.  A  West- 
em  woman  writes  that  in  the  East  we 
have  "squeezed  all  the  life  out  of  cooking." 

6.  School  kitchen  a  laboratory,  not 
a  kitchen.  Too  different  from  the  home. 
Teachers  will  roundly  scoflf  at  this.  Yet 
it  is  worth  noting  that  in  St  Lonis  cer- 
tain private  domestic  economy  sehools 
use  a  simply  furnished  flat  in  which  to 
teach  housewifery,  the  kitchen  being  fit- 
led  with  on  ordinary  kitchen  range;  and 
that  the  school  board  has  borrowad  the 
flat  for  use  in  vacation  sehools.  A'jain 
in  New  York  the  so-called  "model  flats" 
in  the  foreign  quarters  are  looked  npon 
ass  more  practical  than  school  kitchens 
in  that  they  do  not  bewilder  by  their  dif- 
ference from  tenement  homes.  Over  in 
London  they  have  Seen  using  flats  or  fur- 
nished cottages  to  teach  domestic  science 
in  these  ten  years  and  more. 

7.  That  some  cooking  teachers  are 
neither  coolia  nor  teachers.  If  this  lat- 
ter charge  he  just,  whose  is  the  blameT 
Kot  the  normals,  which  are  lenglhening 
and  sirengthening  their  domestic  science 
courses  as  rapidly  os  their  resources  will 
permit.     Not  the  teachers,   who  are  for 


the  most  part  living  up  to  their  lights. 
The  blame  rests  upon  the  whole  barbaric, 
chaotic,  ridiculous  unsystem  by  which  we 
have  hitherto  conducted  our  homes.  If 
girls  came  to  the  normals  after  some 
trainiug  in  the  art  of  cooking  in  the 
grammar  school,  and  in  the  science  in  the 
high  school,  and  a  rational  amo'jnt  of  ex- 
perience in  home  kitchens,  the  training 
course     might     proride 

I        some  fraction  of  the  in- 

"^^E.^  finitely  complex  special 
*'^^^~  knowledge  required  for 
a  liberally  educated 
teacher  of  domestic  sci- 
ence. But,  alas!  cook- 
ing schools  are  occa- 
sional rather  than  the 
rule.  Girls  come  to  the 
normals  hardly  able  to 
boil  an  eg^.  How  give 
them  in  three  little 
years  the  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  household 
sanitation,  etc,  plus  the 
art  aud  science  of  cook- 
ing, plus  the  art  and 
science  o  f  teaching 
cooking? 

Mr  Howe,  of  the 
Framingham  normal, 
would  like  to  see  a  col- 
the  hand  of  every  girl 
wtio  applies  for  admission  to  a  training 
course.  He  says  that  the  woman  who 
really  successfully  runs  a  house  in  all  its 
details  needs  as  much  breadth  of  mental- 
ity as  the  man  who  manages  a  great  busi- 
ness.    She  cannot  be  too  well  eq;iipped. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  suck  thing  03  domestic  science.  There's 
going  to  be.  Out  of  the  mythology  and 
folk  lore  that  have  served  us  so  far  is 
coming  a  science  which  will  command 
respect.  But  the  very  women  who  are 
evolving  it  had  the  pitifulest  technical 
outfit  at  the  start.  And  many  teachers 
were  educated  when  normal  schools  of- 
fered the  merest  apology  for  training. 

Let  us  close  with  wise  woi'ds  from 
Miss  Arnold;  "Remember  how  ver^'  ex- 
pensive is  the  teaching  of  domestic  sci- 
ence. Reraerahcr  how  relatively  undevel- 
oped is  the  whole  subject.  And  do  not 
osk  us  to  go  too  fast.  TVe  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  domestic  revolution  which 
is  going  eventually  to  equip  woman  for 
that  peculiar  work  which  God  Almighty 
cannot  do  without  her.  Let  us  not  crit- 
icise beginnings.'  Let  us  exercise,  rather, 
a   prophetic   patience. 
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By  Marion  Dickinson 
lUuatrated  by  May  L.  Bortlett 


>  ILLY  paused  in  his  la- 
borious progress  up  the 
front  waJk,  with  his  be- 
loved engine  clasped  in 
his  grubby,  little  band, 
and  lifted  adoring  eyes 
to  the  bright  vision  on 
the  steps  above.  Older,  more  experienced 
eyes  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  this 
fair  young  woman,  daintily  clad  in  gray 
with  lilac- wreathed  hat ;  hut,  to  Billy, 
spring  finery  was  as  naught  compared 
with  the  unapproachable  beauty  of  bis 
mother's  faee.  And,  as  Maud  Lowell 
looked  down  at  the  funny,  denim-elad 
mite  with  his  dimpled,  baby  face,  she 
was  proudly  conscious  that  she  was  blest 
beyond  most  women. 

This  bad  always  been  her  feeling  since 
the  tiny,  red  man  child  had  been  laid  in 
her  arms,  and  she  was  painfully  desirous 
of  so  guiding  this  precious  life  intrusted 
to  her  love  as  to  prove  herself  worthy 
of  the  great  gift. 
Billy  cautiously  straightened  his  back, 


long  bent  in  the  painful  task  of  making 
tracks  in  the  yielding  gravel,  and  clam- 
bered up  the  steps  to  claim  his  mother's 
farewell  kiss.  As  he  was  about  to  pre- 
cipitate himself  upon  her  in  his  fervor, 
a  sense  of  her  daintiness  gave  him  pause 
— but  there  was  no   withdrawal  on  her 

"Good-bye,  Billy  hoy.  Mother  will 
aoon  be  back.  Don't  go  far  away  from 
this  walk,  for  I  will  want  to  see  my  little 
man  the  very  first  thing." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  Billy  said,  obediently; 
but  his  eyes  had  grown  meditative. 
Mamma's  new  attire  had  reminded  him 
of  something  he  had  meant  to  show  her 
— something  else  that  was  new.  A  gleam 
of  crimson  cau^t  bis  eye  and  dissipated 
his  abstraction.  Oh,  yes,  he  remembered 
now.  "See,  mamma,"  he  cried,  gleefully, 
pointing  to  a  flower  bed  in  the  middle  of 
tb^  lawn,  where  the  first  tulip  of  spring 
held  up  its  gorgeous  chalice  to  catch  the 
sun  in  its  depths;  "Billy  pick  f'ower  for 
mamma !' 
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"No,  no,  Billy,"  and  his  mother  caught 
the  strap  of  his  overalls  to  moderate  his 
zeal.  .  "Billy  must  not  pick  the  tulips. 
Now  remember."  She  hesitated,  seeing 
the  disappointment  quench  the  radiance 
of  the  small  face,  then  steeled  her  heart 
in  the  cause  of  discipline.  "By  and  by, 
when  the  bed  is  full  of  tulips,  mamma 
will  let  you  pick  some  for  her;  but,  if 
you  pick  them  without  permission,  mam- 
ma must  punish  you." 

Billy  dug  shallow  holes  in  the  gravel 
with  his  toe,  his  soft  chin  showing  unex- 
pected obstinacy;  then  the  sun  came  out 
again  and  his  face  was  aglow  with  bright- 
ness. "Yes,  mamma,"  he  said,  with  do- 
cility, and  seated  himself  on  the  steps, 
heedless  of  the  waiting  engine,  to  watch 
her  out  of  sight. 

An  hour  later,  as  Mrs  Lovell  passed  the 
privet  hedge  that  separated  her  lawn 
from  that  of  Mrs  Blount,  she  came  to  a 
dismayed  pause.  There,  at  the  tulip 
bed,  with  unconscious  back  turned  to- 
ward her,  knelt  Billy  busy  with  the  for- 
bidden flower.  Billy  had  disobeyed! 
What  was  to  be  done  now? 

Unequal  to  grappling  with  the  sub- 
ject without  preparation,  she  drew  back 
out  of  sight  to  think  the  matter  over. 
How  would  it  do  to  tie  Billy  to  the  door- 
knob— with  a  long  string,  of  course — 
or  to  take  away  his  Teddy  bear  at  bed- 
time? No,  that  would  be  too  cruel.  She 
felt  that,  with  further  thought,  she  could 
think  of  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do — 
something  that  would  seem  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  fault  and  thus  appeal  to 
Billy  as  a  just  punishment.  But,  now, 
she  eould  think  only  of  the  closet  and  the 
door-knob — and  the  closet  must  be  re- 
served  for   more    serious   transgressions. 

She  peeped  cautiously  around  the 
hedge.  Billy  was  seated  on  the  lower 
step,  brushing  the  moist  earth  from  the 
knees  of  his  overalls  with  hands  no  less 
soiled.  Mrs  Lovell  glanced  at  the  flower 
bed  and  her  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy, 
for  there  flamed  the  tulip;  but,  as  she 
went  up  the  path  it  fell  to  lower  depths 
after  its  momentary  elation,  for — ^bereft 
of  its  encircling,  gray-green  leaves — the 
tulip's  stem  rose  from  a  small  mound  of 
earth  that  still  bore  the  impress  of 
naughty,  little  hands.  Billy  had  not  only 
disobeyed,  but  intended  to  deceive  I 

Maud  Lovell's  knees  felt  weak  as  she 
drew  near  the  offender.  Never  had  she 
been  called  upon  to  meet  such  a  cnsis 
with  Billy.  She  knew  they  came  to  other 
mothers,  and  now  her  turn  had  come. 
Billy  was,  plainly,  tired  since  he  failed 
to  run  to  meet  her;  or  was  it  a  guilty 


conscience!  Of  course  it  was  that!  But 
the  smile  on  the  Weary,  baby  face  was  as 
bright  as  that  which  had  sped  her  on  her 
way.  She  must  give  him  a  chance  to 
confess. 

"What  has  my  Billy  been  doing  while 
mamma  has  been  gone!"  she  asked,  with 
assumed  gayety. 

Billy's  clear  eyes  met  hers  with  the 
utmost  candor.  "Billy  planted  the 
f'ower,"  he  said,  proudly,  pointing  a 
grimy   finger  at  the   tulip. 

Maud  Lovell  gasped  at  this  unexpected 
admission,  but  it  cheered  her  wonderfully. 
Then  Billy's  sin  ^was  less  than  black — 
no  more  than  gray.  Billy  did  not  mean 
to  deceive!  But  she  bent  a  severe  and 
reproachful  look  upon  the  sinner. 

"Billy,  didn't  mamma  tell  you  she 
would  punish  you  if  you  picked  a  tulip 
without  permission?"  she  asked,  sternly. 

"Billy  didn't  pick  the  fower.  Billy 
planted  it,"  he  declared. 

His  mother  suddenly  sat  down  beside 
him  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
It  had  come,  then!  Billy  had  told  a  lie! 
She  tried  to  grapple  with  the  awful  fact 
— to  calm  this  tumult  of  feeling  and  see 
the  way  she  must  take  with  him.  Her 
little  lad,  who  had  seemed  so  ignorant  of 
untruth,  so  carefully  had  he  been  guarded, 
so  faithfully  dealt  with  by  his  father 
and  herself!  How  should  she  check  the 
sin  at  the  outset?  How  impress  upon 
his'  babv  mind  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  a  lie? 

Billy  grew  frightened.  Mamma  had 
never  done  like  this  before.  He  tried  to 
draw  down  the  shielding  hands;  but,  when 
they  fell,  there  were  no  tears  as  he  had 
expected,  but  a  new  look  in  his  mother's 
face  that  raised  a  vague  trouble  in  his 
heart. 

"Come  see  the  tulip  Billy  planted?" 
he  urged,  with  a  view  to  pleasant  diver- 
sion. 

"Billy," — mamma's  voice  trembled — 
"whv  did  you  tell  me  you  didn't  pick  the 
tulip?" 

Billy's  vague  eyebrows  drew  together 
in  a  frown  over  mamma's  persistency. 
"Billy  didn't  pick,  Billy  planted,"  he 
reiterated. 

It  was  of  no  u-se ;  Billy  meant  to  persist 
in  his  sin.  Every  repetition  only  made  it 
worse.  Billy  must  be  taught.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  this  conscientious  mother's 
mind  as  to  what  must  be  done  now.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  short  life  Billy  must 
be  spanhed. 

The  mother  rose  and,  taking  the  soiled 
fingers  in  her  grasp,  drew  Billy  to  his 
feet.     He  looked  up  at  her  e.«j^TV3\  '?i^ 
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9  going  to  see  tlie  planted 
tulip.  But  there  was  the  same  strange 
luok  in  niamirm's  face  anJ,  instead  of 
luminS'  to  the  garden,  she  ied  him.  up  tlie 
steps  and  in  at  the  door,  set  open  to  tbe 
sweet  spring  wind.  Up  the  stairs  they 
went,  Billy  stubbing'  along  as  fast  aa 
his  short  legs  would  go,  his  heart  beating 
in  terror  of  this  ominous  silence.  As 
they  tunied  into  hia  mother'a  room  and 
she  lifted  him  upon  the  bed,  he  looked 
dumbly  up  at  the  n'hile  face  and  grieving 
eyea, 

"Billy,"  his  mother  said,  bending  over 
the  little  figure,  ''mamma  must  spank  her 
little  boy.  Nut  because  he  picked  the  tu- 
lip, but  because  he  told  hsr  he  did  not — 
because  he  told  lier  a  lie!" 

Billy's  eyes  looked  abnormally  large. 
Billy  was  wondering  what  a  spanking 
eould  be.  And  what  was  a  liet  "Billy 
didn't  pick  the  tulip,"  he  quavered. 

Oh,  the  grief  and  anguish  that  filled 
that  poor  young  mother's  heart  at  the 
first  stroke  upon  the  beloved  sinner, 
dearer  to  her  than  life.  Before  the  sec- 
ond Billy's  little  body  shrank  away, 

"Not  hard,"  he  begged;  but  he  id  not 
cry. 

To  Maud  Lovell.  that  second  stroke 
was  tragsdy.  Surely,  even  the  cause  of 
Truth  could  dema-id  no  more  of  her. 
Lest  she  shonlil  clasp  the  little  body  in 
her  arms,  and  in  ati  ontbursl  of  pemteut 
tears  undo  the  jjood  she  hoped  to  gain, 
she  hnriied  from  the  room_  and  carried 
her  grief  to  the  ganleti,  leaving  an  aston- 


ished and  frigliteiied  little  buy  to  grapple 
with,  this  strange  experience  aione. 

As  Maud  Lovell  stood  above  the  tulip 
bed,  striving  to  see  the  imprint  of  tiny 
fingers  through  a  veil  of  tears,  Mrs 
Blount's  hearty  voice  came  in  greeting 
over  the  dividing  hedge. 

"May  I  speak  with  you  amoment?"  she 
called,  deprecatingly.  "I  must  apologize 
to  you  for  my  mischievous  dog.  You 
know  he  is  only  a  puppy  yet  aud  full  of 
play.  Wlien  he  spied  Billy  on  the  lawn, 
he  bounded  over  the  hedge  and,  in  his 
gambols,  broke  off  your  first  tulip." 
Then,  as  she  got  a  fuller  glimpse  of  Mrs 
Lovell's  tear-stained  face,  she  added,  dis- 
tressfully : 

"I  am  moi-e  sorry  than  I  can  say  that 
be  should  do  such  damage.  If  you  wish 
it,  1  will  tie  Ginger  up,  though  I  doubt 
if  he  will  understand," 

"Ginger!"  her  neighbor  cried,  in  a 
strange  voice.  "Did  Ginger  break  the 
tnlip?" 

"V'cs,  before  I  could  call  him  back.  I 
't  lell  you — "    But  Mrs  Lovell  checked 


her. 


—but 


'The  tulip  is  of  no  aeconnt,  but— 

I've  just  spanked  Billy  because  he  said 
he  did  not  pick  it.  I — I  never  dreamed — 
I  thought  he  had  told  a  lie!" 

Mrs  Blount  was  kind-hearted  and  syin- 
patbelic,  in  general,  but  Mrs  Blount  had 
brought  up  several  children  and  was  in- 
clined to  take  an  easy  view  of  the  tragedy. 

"Well,  never  mind,  my  dear.     You  can 
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make  it  right  with  Billy,"  she  said,  with 
comforting  intent. 

"Make  it  right  with  Billy !"  Could  ehe 
ever  make  it  right  with  Billy!  Could 
she  ever  make  it  right  with  herself!  Had 
she,  in  her  mistaken  aeal,  taught  Billy 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  deceiti  With 
a  mnrmur  of  apoli^fy,  she  turned  from 
Mrs  Blount  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

Billy,  with  traces  of  recent  tears  on  his 
eheeks,  was  kneeling  on  the  bed,  as  she 
entered,  absorbed  in  adjusting  a  string 
about  the  bed-post.  At  the  rustle  of  her 
skirts,  he  turned  startled  eyes  upon  her; 
then,  reassured  by  what  he  saw,  leaped 
rapturously  into  her  extended  arms. 


"Oh  Billy,  Billy,"  she  moaned.  "Can 
you  forgive  mamma  for  doubting  her  lit- 
tle boyT  Mamma  thought  Billy  had 
picked  the  flower.  Mamma  should  have 
remembered  that  her, little  son  tries  to  do 
as  she  wishes,  and  always  speaks  true," 
She  pressed  the  dear,  chubby  body  to  her 
in  a  passion  of  remorse  and  love,  rejoicing 
thather  boy  had  not  shrunk  fromher  again, 

"Nobody  picked  the  tulip;  Ginger  b'oke 
it,"  he  sighed,  contentedly,  cuddling  in 
her  arms.  "Naughty  doggie!  But  Billy 
planted  it  for  mamma.     Come  and  see." 

Hand  in  band  they  went  out  and  stood 
above  the  rescued  tulip  with  faces  tear- 
stnined,  but  radiant  with  trust  and  love. 


Daughters  of  the  Orient 


By  Florence  Peltier  Pope 

^  r  ESPECIAL  interest  are  year,  these  three 
two  young  women  lately  brave  young  folks 
I  arrived  from  China,  not  turned  from  their 
>nly  because  women  of  easeful,  luxurious 
their  FBJik  seldom  leave  existence  in  Shang- 
their  native  country,  hut  hai,  and  "set  sail 
beeauae  these  girla  are  the  for  America." 
daughter  and  daughter-in-law  of  the  late  These  Chinese  girls 
Wong  Kai  Kah,  the  brilliant  diplomat  so  are  sincere  work- 
widely  known  and  so  universally  ad-  ers,  and  they  have 
mired  in  the  United  States.  adapted  themselves 
To  have  his  children  beneflted  by  con-  to  our  ways  quick- 
tact  with  New  England  life,  and  by  ly  and  with  won- 
atudying  in  her  schools  and  colleges,  was  derf  ul  aptitude. 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  heart.  Thus,  While  Mr  Wong  is 
after  his  untimely  death  through  an  ac-  preparing  for  Yale 
eident  in  Yokohama,  his  elder  daughter,  in  Phillips  acad- 
Jun  Yin — her  English  name  is  Julia—  eray,  Andover,  the 
and  bis  older  son,  Vung  Lung,  deter-  young  women  are 
mined  that  their  father's  dearest  wish  studying  in  the 
should  be  fulfilled.  Mansion  school. 
Miss  Tong  Jin  Lin — known  better  Quincy.  The  main 
among  her  English-speaking  friends  as  building  of  this 
Mildred  Tong — who  was  betrothed  while  school  is  the  beau- 
yet  a  child,  as  is  the  custom  in  China,  to  tifiil  mansion  onee 
Wong  Vung  Lung — also  wanted  to  study  occupied  by  Josiah 
in  New  England.  It  was  not  possible,  Quincy. 
of  course,  for  her  to  come  over  in  com-  When  at  home 
pany  with  the  Wongs  except  as  Mr  they  are  butterflies, 
Wong's  wife.  This  arrangement  would  There  they  have 
settle,  too,  the  vexatious  question  of  who  no  obligatory  hour 
would  chaperone  Miss  Wong.  of  rising.  Nine 
Therefore,  Mr  Wong  and  Miss  Tong  o'clock  is  break- 
were  married,  and  late  in  August  of  this  fast    time   if    they 
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care  to  have  it  so  early.  Private  lutors 
attend  to  their  education. 

There  are  schools  in  Shajigliai  that  bave 
been  maintained  for  many  years  by  for- 
eigners and  largely  by  missionaries,  but 
these  schools  do  not  appeal  (o  the  aris- 
tocracy. Boys  and  girls  have  equal  op- 
portunity in  them — such  aa  it  is.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  government,  finally  rce- 
ognizing  that  the  greatest  nations  today 
are  those  that  give  lo  future  molhei-s 
every  edneational  advantage,  has  lately 
established  excellent  schools  for  girls. 

At  home.  Mrs  and  Miss  Woug  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  out-of-doors. 
Mrs  Woug  is  an  aceomplisheJ  eques- 
trienne and  an  expert  at  bowlinjf.  Miss 
Wong  ia  a  fine  tennis  player,  and  both 
have  been  accustomed  to  playing  in  the 
public  gardens  where  the  fashionable 
world  of  Shanghai  has  its  private  tennis 
courts. 

Luncheon  is  served  at  one  o'clock,  and 
at  the  hour  the  English  have  tea  the 
Chinese  have  something  more  aubstan- 
Macaroni  is  a  popular  five-o'clock 
At  eight  or  nine  o'clock  comes 
r,  and  there  is  an  elaborate  supper 
every  night  after  the  1  heater.  Almost 
everybody  in  society  goes  lo  the  theater 


tial. 
dinne: 


nearly  eveiy  night.  Bedtime  is  any- 
where between  midnight  and  two  in  the 
morning. 

The  leisure  class  in  China,  because  of 
many  and  elficient  servants,  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing  pertaining  to  domestie 
art.  it  is  true  the  Chinese  mother  is 
entire  mistress  of  her  home.  Neither 
husband,  son  nor  son -in-law  has  the 
right  even  to  engage  or  dismiss  &  seiT- 
aiiL  But,  aside  from  giving  orders  to 
her  servants  and  seeing  that  her  direc- 
tions are  obeyed,  the  Chinese  woman, 
concerns  herself  very  little  with  house- 
hold matters. 

Neither  of  these  Chinese  ^rls  in  tli« 
Quincy  Mansion  school  has  been  brought 
np  to  dress  herself,  or  to  sew,  even 
enough  to  mend.  They  know  nothing 
about  household  matters.  It  is  not  re- 
markable that  they  are  ignorant  of 
cooking,  for  that  art,  in  China,  b  deeply 
intricate.  Honra  are  spent  simply  in  the 
cutting  into  tiny  pieces  meat  and  vege- 
tables, although  the  actual  cooking  takes 
very  little  time.  No  doubt  when  we 
adopt  some  of  the  Chinese  methods  of 
preparing  food — and  it  will  be  to  our 
advantage  to  do  so — we  shall  quickly 
invent  some  sort  of  machinery  to  do  with 
dispatch  what  the  Orientals  so  laboriously 
perform  by  hand. 

Thus,  from  our  standpoint,  Chinese 
women  are  singidarly  helpless.  But  it 
is  delightful  to  behold  how  eagerly  thoss 
who  are  students  in  this  country  desire 
to  become  self-reliant,  helpful  women  in 
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every  way,  and  how  quickly  tliey  perceive 
that  she  who  knows  how  to  do  herself 
everything:  pertaining  to  domestic  econ- 
omy is  not  B.  slave  to  her  servants. 

That  many  Chinese  pirla  of  today  have 
not  compressed  feet,  and  are  allowed  free- 
dom of  action  is  because  their  fathers 
were  educated  abroad,  and  lar^ly  in 
New  Enj^land.  Considerinff  women  as 
the  inferior  sex  ia  an  idea  passing  away 
in  China,  Girl  habies  are  no  longer  ex- 
posed in  the  streets  to  die,  at  least  not 
in  the  coast  cities,  where  Western  influ- 
ence is  strong. 

Western  influence  in  China  also  shows 
in  regard  to  dress.  Many  Chinese  youths 
have  dispensed  with  the  queue.  The 
women  aJ-e  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
fashion,  and  there  are  changes  in  style! 
Sleeves  in  Chinese  costumes  are  at  present 
small  and  rather  short.  In  comparing 
the  photographs  of  Mrs  Wong  Vnng 
Lung  and  Miss  Wong  with  those  of  Mrs 
Wong  Kai  Kah,  in  Good  nousEKEEPiKO 
for  February,  1904,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  style, 
especially  in  sleeve  and  collar,  A  decid- 
edly new  innovation  is  the  trimming  of 
Chinese  gowns  with  a  profusion  of  rich 
lace. 

Mrs  and  Miss  Wong  continue  to  wear 
their  native  costume.  "For,"  they  say, 
"the  women  from  Europe  and  America 
do  not  wear  our  costume  when  they  come 
to    our    country.      Why    should    we    be 


obliged  to  wear-  theirst  Besides,  ours 
is  far  more   comfortable." 

"In  London,"  once  said  a  famona 
Chinaman  to  the  writer,  "we  could  go 
anywhere  in  our  court  costume.  People 
stared  at  us,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  not 
audibly  comment  about  us.  In  Brussels 
it  was  the  same.  In  Paris  the  people 
were  too  courteous  even  to  stare  at  us. 
But  when  we  reached  the  great  and  gio- 
rious  and  free  republic  of  America,  and 
landed  in  New  York,  even  the  prince  of 
royal  blood  who  was  with  us  was  not 
spared  hoots  and  jeers,  and  we  were 
forced  to  go  everywhere  in  a  cab,  no 
matter  how  short  the  distance." 

The  exquisite  courtesy  of  Mrs  and  Miss 
Wong  are  a  revelation  of  what  it  is  to  be 
truly  well  bred.  It  is  curious  how  few  of 
the  Americans  who  ply  these  Chinese  girls 
with  questions  about  their  home  life  and 
personal  affairs  observe  that  no  ques- 
tions are  asked  in  return.  With  innate 
delicacy,  these  Oriental  young  women 
make  no  comment  upon  our  manners 
aod  customs,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
we  often  outrage  their  sense  of  decency 
by  public  exhibitions  of  affection  and 
caresses  and  kisses,  which  they  never  give 
except  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  and 
.even  there  onlv  on  rare  occasions. 


Our  First  Reader 

I— The  Plumber 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
Itlustrated  by  F.  Stiothmann 


John  Gnimmer  was  a  citizen 
My  i^ran' tiler's  pran'ther  knew. 

Who  answered  ealls  from  far  and  widf 
Where  plumbing  was  to  do. 

A  plumber,  sir! — nay,  hold  you  still; 

An  honest  plumber  man  1 
No  car  fares  would  he  chai^  to  you- 

There  were  no  cars  that  ran. 

An   honest  man   was  neighbor  John, 

And  skillful,  sir,  was  he 
In  stopping  leaks  in  pipe  and  main 

As  any  you  should  see. 

Didst  need  a  packing  for  a  valvef 

John  put  it  there  to  atay. 
Oadzooks!  the  valve  itself  wore  out. 
Before  'twould  come  away. 


Oi 


r  large  or  small  llie  job  he  bad, 
It  mattered  not  1o  him; 
e  soldered  this  and  leaded  that 
With  all  his  mi^ht  and  vim. 


The  houses  that  he  "plumbed,"  I'm  told, 

No  other  plumber  knew. 
Because,  you  see,  he-plumbed  so  well 

There  ne'er  was  more  to  do. 

And  so  it  came  that  pipes  would  rot, 

Aye,  iron  though  they  were. 
Before  a  leak  would  leak  again 

Or  joint  or  elbow  stir. 

From  break  of  day  to  elose  of  day 
He   worked   with    hand   and   brain. 

His  helper?  He  had  need  of  none; 
He  did  the  work  of  twain, 

II3  did  the  work  of  twain,  good  ar, 

And  double  time  lits  day; 
Full  well  content  could  he  but  count 

Eight  shillings  for  his  pay. 

Wliene'er  his  word,  gave  Plumber  John, 

That  he'd  be  there  or  here. 
Your  fnrlune  you  might  safely  lay 

On  time  he'd  prompt  appear. 
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In  all  the  years,  some  thtice  a  gcore, 
That  Qnunmer  plumbed  the  town, 
No  single  ease  of  overcharge 

Besmirehed  his  fair  renown. 

He  whistled  aa  lie  came  to  work; 

He  cleaned  up  when  he  went; 
He  made  no  charge  for  overtime. 

No  charge  for  "sundries"  sent. 

Of  time  he  wasted  not  a  jot ; 

As  soon  waste  coin  of  gold  I 
I  would  my  plumber  reasoned  as 

Did  honest  John  of  old. 

He  came  jnst  when  he  said  he  would; 

The  trouble  straightway  found. 
'Twas  done  in  half  the  time  today 

They  spend   in   looldng  round. 

Yon   ask  for  Plumber  John's  addreee — 

Alas,  if  I  but  knew! 
My  gran'tber's  gran'ther  knew  him  well, 

My  gran'ther  knew  him  too. 


For  forty  years  I've  searched  in  vain 
Good  Plumber  John  to  find; 

He's  dead  and  gone,  nor  did  he  leave 
His  prototype  behind. 

Alas  for  you !  Alas  for  me ! 

Also  for  sons  of  men, 
Who  dwell  where  water  pipes  will  bust 

And  need  the  plumber  men! 

We  pay  them  for  their  predous  timej 
We  pay  them  for  their  work; 

And  oftentimes,  it  seems  to  me 
We  pay  them  when  they  shirk. 

Good   liouest  John,  I   would  your  bones 

Once  more  were  animate; 
It  grieves  me  sore  when  I  behold 

The  bills  that  are  my  fate. 

If  it  shall  be  St  Peter  pass 
Me  through  the  Pearly  Gate, 

'Tis  Plumber  John  whom  first  I'll  seek 
To  get  an  honest  rate. 


Planning  the  Bungalow 


By  Antoinette  Rehmann,  Architect 


pllsa  RKhmaiui  will  be  plt^ased  li 
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IS  human  nature  to 
3  dream,  of  summer  days 
I  when  the  snow  is  upon  the 
[  ground.  So  it  uame  nat- 
'  Ural  for  Jack  and  I  to 
plan  our  bungalow  on  win- 
ter evenings.  I  know  of 
no  reci'cation  more  pleasant,  and  Jack  en- 
joyed it  in  his  characteristic,  wholehearted 
way.  We  have  given  our  bungalow  mneh 
lime  and  thought.  We  want  to  live  in  it 
in  the  heart  of  nature,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  "rough  it,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
My  aeiiuaintanee  with  "roughing  it"  is 
confined  to  nights  in  Sennhuetten  in 
BwitKcrtancI,  but  Jack  knows  more  about 
it.  He  spent  several  summers  on  Ihc 
Michigan  shore  with  a  few  pans  and  ket- 
tles for  household  ftimiture,  Ifae  sandy 
beach  for  a  bed,  and  the  wide  heavens 
for  a  canopy. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  nature 
does  not  approve  of  "roM^hina  il ," 
Whether  you  know  her  in  the  deep  woods 


veT,  hy  mail  »r  through  tliese  piigBs,  questions  coneeming 
Ma  UunKUlow,  oi  vl  oiiy  otber  dwelJint;,  apurtmcnl.  or  moiDS. 
close  H  stamptid.  in>lf-uailrBB.se[l  enveiupe.] 

or  by  a  neglected  roadside,  you  realize 
that  nature  in  her  happy  mood  doe.s 
everything  with  gi'ace  and  completeness. 
Mosses,  creepers  and  flowers  cover  up 
the  bare  spots.  Everywhere  there  is 
beauty  of  line  and  color.  Everything  has 
an  interest  even  to  the  smallest  detail. 
In  onr  incomplete  way  we  have  tried  to 
plan  our  bungalow  in  the  spirit  of  na- 
ture. We  have  tried  to  plan  a  sum- 
mer home  that  shall  have  the  spontaneity 
of  oul-of-door  life  and  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  comfortable  good  looks. 

A  peasant  lives  with  the  soil  in  such 
an  intimate  way  that  he  unconsciously 
builds  his  home  in  the  spirit  of  the  land- 
scape. We  of  the  eity  must  consciously 
recognize  the  principles  of  harmonious 
building.  To  be  sincere,  we  must,  too, 
adapt  the  house  to  our  own  individual 
mode  of  life  and  thought. 

When  yon  build  a  house  it  is  well  to 
start  at  the  foundations.  When  you  plan 
a  house  it  is  well  to  start  with  the  roof. 


i 
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We  bad  mneh  difficulty  in  getting  all  oar 
bungalow  dreams  nnder  a  dngle  roof. 
Some  people  will  t«ll  yoa  not  to  dream. 
But  even  Cesar's  fortune  was  at  one  time 
a  presentiment,  and  dreams  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  all  realities.  In  fact,  dreams 
do  not  seem  to  us  like  incommensurable 
nothings  any  more,  for  in  planning  our 
bungalow  every  dream  chair  began  to  fill 
a  measurable  space. 

We  wanted  to  get  the  bungalow  nnder 
a  gable  roof,  but  somehow  it  just  wonlda't. 
For  some  days  our  nund's  eye  was  so 
focused  that  the  whole  creation  was  a 
creation  of  distracting  or  edifying  roofs. 
At  last  we  came  upon  the  picture  of  an 
English  cottage  at  Cockington,  Devon- 
shire, and  all  was  normal  again.  The 
cottage  has  the  bigb-lupped  roof  that 
rural  England  loves  so  welL  The  only 
difficulty  we  had  was  to  plan  an  appro- 
priate Auierican  dormer  for  it.  Near  the 
cottage  was  a  picturesque,  open  woodshed 
which  gave  us  the  su^eslion  for  the  pi- 


azza. The  English  cottage  b  built  of 
cement  with  a  thick  thatched  roof.  For 
the  American  seashore  we  should  like  our 
bungalow  to  be  of  cement  with  a  red  or 
moss-green  tile  roof.  For  the  deep  woods 
we  would  biiild  it  of  logs.  But  for  a 
middling  landscape,  middling  material  is 
good.  So  our  bungalow  is  of  stained 
and  mellowed  shingles. 

I  wanted,  the  bungalow  to  have  a  set- 
ting of  white  oaks  and  cedars  with  dumps 
of  laurel,  azalea  and  huckleberry  hnshes, 
and  a  ground  covered  with  ferns  and 
woodsy  flowers.  Jack  wanted  a  hack- 
ground  of  maples,  elms  and  birches,  by  a 
fringe  of  open  field  with  summer  flowers. 
Uarriage  is  a  compromise,  like  life  itself. 
Upon  consideration  I  have  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Jack's  woods  are  the  softer, 
leatier  spot  and  much  more  adapted  for 
our  open-air  dining  room.  In  fair 
weather  we  shall  take  our  raeals  under 
the  trees  at  n  birch-bordered  pine  table 
n'ith  high-backed  birch  benches  aroimd  it. 


On  indoor  da.ys  we  BJiall  diiii'  in  luir  liv- 
ing room.  This  means  drawiafj  up  the 
two  benches  and  borrowing,  especially  on 
company  days,  from  the  bedroom,  a 
straight  chair  for  the  foot  of  the  table. 
Of  course  we  can  have  another  straight 
chair,  but  we  think  the  borrowed  chair 
will  lend  an  impromptu  cfEeet.  It  is 
Ihese  impromptu  effects  that  supply  many 
of  the  ehanns  of  informal  liring. 

The  bnngalow.  with  ila  floor  plan  of 
living  room,  Idtehen  and  two  bedrooms, 
is  planned  for  a  party  of  four,  but  we 
hope  sometimes  to  have  friands  for  the 
week  end.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
the  attic  furnished  with  a  row  of  extra 
cots.  To  trfve  a  touch  of  exclusiveness 
a  broad  elepladder  leads  up  to  its  bights. 
This  stepladder  hangs  a^iust  the  Idtcheu 
chimney  on  hooks  imbedded  in  the  cement 
and  needs  only  to  be  pulled  out  into  the 
room  when  in  use.  Jack  says  that  wht-n 
he  is  pestered  on  the  first  floor,  he  will 
ascend  and  tlraw  the  lad- 
der up  with  him.  He  quite 
forgets  that  he  may  find 
himself  in  ladderless  aloof- 
ness some  day.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  attic  bedroom 
is  already  a  source  of  joy- 
ful expectation  among 
Jack's  e  o  I  le  g  e  friends. 
Whenever  we  want  to  give 
up  our  room  io  guests,  the 
nttio  offers  us  a  safe  retreat. 


Our  kilehou  is  in  shipshape.  Tt  has 
ji  three-burner  oil  stove  and  a  complete 
kitchen  cabinet.  This  part  of  our  bunga- 
low life  is  much  simplifled  through  our 
location.  Our  woods  extend  bade  from 
the  lake  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
turnpike  road.  Across  this  road  ia  an 
ample  farmhouse.  With  fresh  vegeta- 
blefr,  bread,  milk,  butter  and  eggs  so  near 
at  hand,  and  a  country  postoffiee  and 
general  store  across  ilie  lake,  we  can 
count  ourselves  safe  from  starvation.  A 
bungalow,  like  an  army,  should  not  be 
far  from  its  base  of  supplies. 

We  have  always  had  a  weakness  for 
easement  windows.  In  a  bungalow  this 
weakness  is  a  source  of  strength.  Case- 
ment windows  are  ninch  more  appropri- 
ate for  a  summer  home  than  sash  win- 
dows. Tou  can  opcii  them  to  their  full 
length  and  feel  nuicli  more  at  one  with 
the  on t-of -doors.     Ours  open  to  the  oat- 
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side,  and  are  fitted  with  clamps  to  make 
them  weather  and  wind-proof.  " 

Our  chimney  is  built  of  stone.  In 
shape  it  recalls  the  French  chateau  fire- 
places. Even  as  a  child  those  chateau 
fireplaces  had  a  fascination  for  me.  I 
am  glad  to  get  a  rough  suggestion  of 
them  for  our  bungalow.  For  a  stone 
fireplace  there  should  be  no  mantel  shelf. 
A  mantel  shelf  is  made  for  ornaments, 
and  what  household  ornaments  are  har- 
moniously possible  against  the  rough 
stone  t 

We  have  shelves  between  the  studding 
for  candfeSy  plates  and  books.  A  bunga- 
low should  not  have  a  library  ;•  too  much 
reading  is  distracting.  In  the  summer 
it  is  better  to  find 

"Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing." 

A  bookshelf  is,  however,  an  essential 
as  a  stimulant.  We  have  already  laid 
aside  for  it  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage, 
Higginson's  Procession  of  the  Wild  Flow- 
ers, Maeterlinck's  Life  of  the  Bee  and 
Isaac  Walton's  Compleat  Angler.  David 
Grayson's  Adventures  in  Contentment 
have  the  right  ring  in  them.  The  Clam- 
mer  has  a  suggestive  point  of  view. 

A  bungalow  can  be  lacking  in  all  else, 
but  it  ought  to  have  a  few  easy  chairs. 
We  may  as  well  admit  that  our  piazza 
chairs  are  our  one  luxury.  They  are 
based,  not  so  much  on  practical  reason- 
ableness, as  upon  irrational  preference. 
They  are  after  the  Viennese  designs  of 
Hans  Vollmer.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  done  much  for  its  native  wicker 
industry.  It  experiments  in  the  growing 
and  use  of  reeds  and  engages  the  best 
talent  in  working  out  wicker  designs. 
In  this  way  it  helps  to  establish  a  valu- 
able industry  for  the  maintenance  of 
village  life.  We  became  so  interested  in 
this  wicker  work  that  we  were  irrepres- 
sibly  led  into  furnishing  our  piazza  with 
our  favorite  designs.  The  wicker  easy 
chair  in  the  bedroom  is  after  an  English 
model  in  a  bedroom  at  Foxwold,  South- 
bourne.  The  Morris  chair  and  rocker 
in  the  living  room  have  a  story  of  their 
own. 

Some  years  ago,  before  Jack  and  I  were 
married,  my  brother  Harry  and  I  walked 
down  Fifth  avenue  one  day  in  search  of 
a  proper  vase  to  hold  the  lamp  for  our 
living  room  readinir  table.  We  finally 
found  what  we  needed  in  a  dark  brown 
glazed  vase  of  Japanese  pottery,  partly 


overrun  by  a  glaze  of  frothy  wliite.  Last 
October,  one  of  the  Gemian  art  magazines 
contained  a  very  completely  illustrated 
article  on  the  Tlaus  Henkel  in  Wiesbaden. 
This  house  is  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  modern  home  ideal  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  a  very  l^rge  house,  but 
it  is  complete  in  its  every  part.  The  lay 
of  the  bricks  in  the  cellar,  the  kitchen, 
the  servants'  dining  room,  t?he  break- 
fast room,  the  children's  gymnasium,  all 
are  worked  out  in  a  much  freer  way  than 
is  usual  in  Germany  and  in  a  way  that 
(makes  an  especial  appeal  to  our  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  home  comfort.  The  living 
room,  with  its  deep  ingle  nook,  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Our  personal  interest 
in  this  ingle  nook  of  the  Haus  Henkel 
was  greatly  aroused  by  seeing  two  lamps 
in  it  with  the  selfsame  brown  and  white 
glazed  vases  that  we  have  in  our  home 
living  room.  In  fact,  we  begin  to  feel 
that  the  Haus  Henkel  had  appropriated  a 
piece  of  our  household  furniture.  As  a 
fair  exchange  we  straightway  borrowed 
one  of  the  Morris  chairs  in  this  selfsame 
nook  for  our  bungalow  living  roonL  There 
it  stands  by  the  side  of  the  table  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  with,  I  trust,  a  hopeful 
future  of  snug  times.  The  rocker  by 
the  window  might  be  called  its  feminine 
counterpart.  Why  does  a  Morris  chair 
seem  to  demand  a  masculine  pronoun 
and  a  rocker  a  feminine  onet 

The  desk  behind  the  rocker  we  con- 
sider a  nice  point  in  our  furnishings. 
It  has  pigeonholes  between  the  studdings. 
Its  top  is  attached  with  hinges  and  cop- 
per chains.  When  it  is  in  use  it  has  a 
strategic  light  position  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  broad  window.  When  it  is 
in  disuse  it  has  the  compactness  you  see 
in   the  picture. 

Our  table  might  almost  be  called  ge- 
neric in  shape.  It  can  be  seen  in  Flemish 
and  Danish  interiors,  in  German  frater- 
nity rooms,  in  the  dining  rooms  of  George 
Walton  and  in  the  catalogs  of  our  own 
crafts  furniture.  The  beauty  of  all  this 
furniture  depends,  of  course,  upon  its 
wood  and  its  finish.  If  you  make  it 
somewhat  roughly  of  the  plainer  woods 
and  give  it  simply  a  dull  stain,  it  will 
be  in  keeping  with  a  bungalow  such  as 
ours.  If  you  use  superb  pieces  of  wood, 
fine  craftsmanship  and  a  subtle  color 
sense,  you  can  coiivey  with  it  the  ideals 
of  some  of  the  foremost  designers  of  the 
day. 

We  wanted  our  rug  to  give  a  design 
interest  to  the  room.     Yet  it  is  no  easy 
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matter  to  find  a  rug:  that  is  at  the  ssane 
time  simple  and  effective  enough  for  our 
purpose.  This  rug  was  made  from  a 
design  that  Professor  Behrens  used  in  a 
reception  room  rug.  The  Greek  design 
is  always  effective  and  seems  to  be  in 
especial  vogue  at  present.  Professor 
Behrens  is  now  in  Berlin,  but  at  that 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  school  of  ap- 
plied design  at  Diisseldorf.  The  two  rugs 
in  the  bedroom  were  designed  by  stu- 
dents and  shown  in  one  of  the  Diisseldorf 
school  exhibitions.  They  have  a  straight- 
ness  of  line  suggestive  of  Indian  symbol- 
ism. This  can  be  readily  understood 
when  we  take  into  account  Professor 
Behrens'  love  of  the  straight  line  in  every 
part    of    house    and    garden    furnishing. 

The  laundry  basket  in  the  bedroom 
is  of  burnt  reed  and  comes  from  the 
Hingham  arts  and  crafts  society.  It  was 
chosen  to  add  a  round  form  for  the  relief 
of  the  general  straight  lines.  The  Hing- 
ham burnt  reed  baskets  are  unique  and 
singularly  rich  in  coloring.  Hingham, 
as  you  may  know,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settled  points  along  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  In  early  times  the  Hingham  basket 
found  its  way  into  almost  every  house- 
hold in  New  England. 

The  bedroom  has  a  look  of  bareness. 
It  has  nothing  in  it  that  will  keep  your 
eye  from  its  window  views  of  the  lake. 
Its   wardrobe,   however,    is    our    delight.^ 


It  takes  a  city-bred  mind,  I  suppose,  to 
enjoy  in  a  bungalow  the  clevernesses  of 
"innovation"  trunks.  The  wardrobe  door 
on  the  left  opens  upon  the  "innovation" 
fittings  .of  a  country  cabinet.  The  ward- 
ro^  door  on  the  right  opens  upon  its 
companion  piece,  the  country  chiJffonier. 
In  the  center  below  the  seat  is  the  shoe 
box.  All  for  a  supply  of  Peter  Thomp- 
sons, jumpers  and  sneakers. 

The  lanterns  by  the  front  door  are 
from  designs  used  at  the  university  row- 
ing club  at  Griinau.  The  candle  brack- 
ets and  lamp  shade  frame  Jack  made  of 
copper  with  a  finish  of  oxidized  brown. 
The  lamp  vase  is  of  glazed  green  pottery. 
In  the  summer  leisure  I  hope  to  stitch  a 
table  cover  far  superior  to  the  one  in  the 
picture.  My  dearest  wish  is  that  it  may 
reflect,  if  only  in  part,  the  singular  ex- 
cellence of  Ann  Macbeth's  embroideries. 

Modern  domestic  architecture  is  very 
individualii^ic,  and  yet  how  cosmopolitan 
it  is  I  On  the  bluff  over  the  lake^  with 
a  background  of  woods  and  a  fringe  of 
field  with  summer  flowers,  is  our  bunga- 
low. Below  on  the  beach  is  the  bath- 
house and  the  Indian  maid  canoe.  A  lit- 
tle way  out  at  its  moorings  is  the  sneak- 
box.  As  far  as  we  c^n  see  is  the  lake 
with  its  coves,  its  islands  and  its  wooded 
banks.  Our  bungalow  is  of  the  woods 
and; for  the  woods.  /Yet  how  many  ties 
it  has  with  the  world  of  things  beyond! 


^         ^ 


Every  Day 

By  Edith  Miniter 


Everyday  paints  me  a  picture, 

Brig-ht  in  colors,  clear  an'  fine, 
House  with  gambrel  roof,  a  garden — 

Pie-plant  just   for  me  an*  mine. 
Shut  my  eyes,  I  smell  the  spice  pinks, 

See  the  hop  vines  running  free, 
An'  the  crimson  rambler  rambling 

O'er  a  stoop  that  is  to  be. 


Every  day  sings  me  a  part  song, 

With  the  treble  low  and  sweet, 
Harmonizing  just  completely 

To  the  sound  of  tripping  feet. 
Hear  them  way  off  in  the  but'ry, 

Now  a-drawnng  nigh  to  me, 
As  I  sit  beside  the  fire-frame 

In  a  keeping-room — to  be. 


Every  day  reads  me  a  poem. 

Perfect  rhyme  an'  rhythm  true. 
Of  a  love  assuring  sunshine, 

Though  the  gray  should  hide  the  blue; 
When — the  prose  of  waiting  over — 

Through  the  gloaming  I  shall  see 
Fire  an'  lovelight  gleaming  brightly 

In  the  home  that  is  to  be. 


Cake-maker  to  the  Great 


By  Martha  McCulIoch-Willia 


JiTE  decreed  that  Betty  Lyle 
\  should  be  bom  into  the  deep 
f  peace  of  the  grass  country, 
i  rather  than  out  in  a  world 
I  which  wrestles  painfully  with 
'  progTess  and  art.  Progress 
and  art  are  all  very  well,' 
but  there  are  things  better.  Betty's  cake 
is  one  of  them.  When  you  see,  smell  and 
'  taste  it,  you  draw  a  long  breath  and  say: 
"Only  suppose  she  had  wasted  her  genius 
upon  sculpture,  or  painting,  or  any  of 
those  things  I" 

She  is  not  Betty  Lyle  any  more,  but 
Mrs  W.  H.  Wilson,  a  good  wife  and 
housewife,    and    a    very    happy    mother. 


Needs  must  she  be,  for  her  little  daughter 
inherits  her  own  artistic  genius,  and  is 
developing  it  finely,  although  in  all  her 
eig-ht  years  she  has  never  had  one  set 
lesson.  Therefore,  sbe  belongs  in  this 
story  of  cake  making,  for  didn't  she 
decorate  a  cake  beautifully  in  face  of  a 
state  fair  crowd,  and  never  turn  a  hairt 
A  tactful  young  person,  of  wonderful 
aplomb,  president  of  a  small-girls'  club, 
and  owner  of  a  pony,  she  is  also  as 
sweet  and  unspoiled  a  child  as  you  will 
find  in  a  day's  journey. 

The  cakes,  famous  before  she  was  bom, 
have  gone  out  steadily  from  the  pretty 
home  which  speaks  throaghout  of  dainty 
cleanliness  and  exquisite  or' 
der.  Big  cakes,  little  ones, 
for  weddings,  birthdays, 
holidays,  functions  great 
and  small,  they  were  unlike 
all  others  through  the  indi- 
vidual touch,  hall-mark  o£ 
a  great  cook's  fine  imagin- 
ation. In  the  beginning 
their  making  had  been  no 
more  than  a  pastime  to  fill 
in  empty  hours,  and,  in  fill- 
ing, oblige  friends.  But  the 
cakes  have  a  knack  of  ad- 
vertising themselves.  With 
no  other  advertising  the 
maker  of  them  has  been 
compelled,  in  a  manner,  to 
accept  the  making  as  a  bus- 
Notwithstanding  the  qual- 
ity of  all  she  makes,  she  has 
a  knack  of  economy  almost 
unrivaled.  "Get  the  best  of 
everything,'  and  never  waste 
a  dust  of  anything:"  is  her 
rule  and  law.  She  hates 
mesBing  even  more  than 
waste:  her  kitchen,  with 
three  gas  ranges  in  com- 
mission, and  big  orders  un- 
der way,  is  as  neat  as  wax, 
and  as  orderly  as  a  parlor. 
After  the  orders  are  filled 
Mislrpss  Betty  rests  herself 
by  silting  down  to  evolve 
ideas  in  menus,  decorations 
and  flavor  combinations. 
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delicious 
the  cake  itself. 

Tbeu  cornea  a  plum  cake 
for  a.  banquet,  iced  in  a 
lislit  coffee  tint  and  trimmed 
with  crapes  and  orchids  in 
shaded  greens  and  purples, 
and  behind  that  more  indi- 
vidual cakes  for  somebody'B 
luncheon.  It  is  a  violet 
luncheon,  so  they  bear  knots 
of  violets  in    natural    hues. 

Other  eakes,  these  for  an 
afternoon     function 
variety  is  desirable,  are  ( 


lauy 


and 


But  this  is  not  telliTig:  the  eake  story, 
Siich  cakes!  Here  are  individual  bride- 
cakes, to  be  tied  up  in  the  boxes  for  wed- 
ding grucsta.  They  are  tiny  cakes,  of 
course — small,  neat  oblongs  of  plum  cake, 
smoothly  iced  all  over.  But  on  top  each 
has,  as  though  liyhtly  flung  there,  a 
spray  of  valley-lilies,  tied  with  a  fairy 
love  knot  of  pale  green  ribbon:  lilies 
and  love  knots  shaped  of  icing. 

•lust  beyond  is  a  eake  destined  for  a 
bridnl  rehearsal  supper.  It  is  in  three 
layers,  and  of  a  quality,  both  in  layers 
and  niliug,  to  make  the  mucb-vaunted  Lady 
Baltimore  cake  bide  its  diminished  head. 
The  ground  icing  is  of  a  pale,  dear  gold 
color,  richly  fluted  along  the  sides. 
Around  the  top  thei'e  bloom  pink  roses. 


pink  and  white  and  yello 
chrysanthemiima,  white 

eoursp,     snowballs,     ti 
narcissi.      But    upon 
of    these    does    the    nr 
plume   herself.      "Here 
the  really  new  things," 
savs.    "I've  made  them  on  j 
a    little    while, 
nobody    lias    even    tried    ■ 
imitate  them." 

That  is  not  strange, 
the  new  tbings  are  cases  foi 
Ihe   serving  of  ices,      ThflJ 
lie  flat  in  the  serving  plata 
The  fonndatio 
cake,  rather  plain  cake,  ■ 
it    is    only    a    foundatioqj 
Upon   it    there   are    flutint, 
and  crinklinga  of  pale  grea^ 
icing.     Amid  the 
crinkles      morning      gloara 
bloom,    true    to    life, 
cately  and  variously  tint« 
The   ground   coloi 
white,     with 
margins  of  pink,  bine,  purple 
red.     They  are  made  separately  from  I 
sort  o£  candy  icing,  shaped  over  the  eai 
of  a  wooden  skewer,  then  spread  and  de& 
cately  flattened.     The  coloring  comes  a,"" 
terward.     Nalurally,    the   morning  gloi 
is  not  only  new,  but  costly.     The  shape 
flowers  were  stuck  in  the  green  while  i 
was  soft,  and  stayed  put  without  trouble^ 
For  tilling  there  was  rich  pink  peppernunl 
ice  cream,  real  cream,  sweetened  and  flarj 
ored    only    with    old-fashioned   red   stid 
peppermint    candy.      The   high   gods   • 
Olympus  might  delist  in  it,  but  it  v 
take  a  great    lady  fresh   fmm  Paris  1 
appreciate  as  they  deserve  the  candy  h 
whose  end  is  to  serve  us  dinner  favors. 
Cream  candy,  colored  and  flavored  ttf^ 
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suit  the  occasion,  is  molded  separately 
into  crowns  and  brims.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  to  vary  the  shape  almost  indefi- 
nitely, by  sticHng  crowns  and  brims  to- 
gether at  different  angles.  The  sticking 
is  with  icing,  so  is  the  trimming.  Icing 
ribbons  of  white  or  pink  or  blue  or  heli- 
otrope give  a  great  air.  Into  the  spaces 
tiny  morning  glories  ar*?  set,  or  else 
violets  or  sweet  peas;  in  fact,  any  flower 
that  is  not  too  big. 

Such  marvels  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
believed  in.  So  must  the  greater  mar- 
vel of  their  making.  This  is  done  by 
help  of  simple  paper  tubes.  The  icing 
is  squeezed  from  them  through  specially 
shaped  orifices,  and  somehow,  some  way, 
takes  the  form  desired.  "It's  mostly  in 
cutting  the  tubes.  I  guard  my  scissors 
as  if  they  were  gold  or  diamonds,"  the 
cake-maker  tells  you  as  you  stand  watch- 
ing her  amazed.  She  will  have  none  of 
the  regular  pastry  tubes,  nor  t^e  set 
things  dear  to  regular  pastry  cooks,  pre- 
ferring to  make  tubes  of  fine,  soft  white 
paper,  tough,  but  not  thick.  She  also 
makes  her  colors — from  fruits  and  veg- 
etables— and  a  large  part  of  her  own 
flavora  and  essences.  What  she  buys 
is  of  the  best,  the  strongest  and  purest 
obtainable. 

That  is  the  crowning  mercy  and  merit 
of  what  she  makes.  Verily  she  has  her 
reward.  It  has  come  to  her  in  much  be- 
yond money.  As,  for  example,  a  heart- 
warm  letter,  hand-written  throughout 
from  Mrs  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward, 
for  whom,  at  the  instance  of  a  relative, 
she  made  a  birthday  cake,  decorated  with 
che  Gates  Ajar.  She  has  another  hand- 
written letter  from  a  supreme  court  judge, 
who  found  her  cake  even  better  than  that 
"mother  used  to  make."  A  famous  for- 
eign architect,  entertained  in  Nashville, 
Mrs  Wilson's  home  town,  said  on  seeing 
her  cakes:  "There  is  the  finest  archi- 
tecture I've  seen  since  I  looked  at  a 
cathedral."  It  is  the  thing,  you  see,  in 
Nashville,  to  bnng  together  distinguished 
strangers   and    Mrs   Wilson's   cakes. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  no  less  a 
person  than  Secretary  Taft  fell  under  the 
spell  of  them,  and  insisted  that  he  must 
have  a  piece  to  take  back  to  Washington. 
He  gave  account  of  his  latest  discovery  to 
the  president;  result,  an  order  to  Mrs 
Wilson  for  the  White  House  Christmas 
plum  cake,  along  with  a  check  of  gen- 
erous size,  and  an  intimation  that  if  it 
were  insufficient,  the  cake  must  be  sent 
in  quantity,  for  it  would  surely  be  paid 


for.  It  was  sent,  of  course,  but  the 
sender  was  not  a  bit  puffed  up  over  doing 
it.  She  had  sent  other  cakes,  one  of 
them  even  to  King  Edward  VII's  court. 

Indeed,  she  has  sent  this  "devil's  fruit 
cake,"  which  is,  in  a  way,  her  specialty, 
pretty  wejl  all  over  the  world.  It  has 
gone  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  Brazil,  to  far  Australia,  and  to  Mex- 
ico. Statesmen  are  particularly  fond  of 
it.  The  late  Governor  Higgins  of  New 
York  ordered  Christmas  cake,  or  had  it 
done  for  him.  And  all  the  American 
duchesses  and  countesses  and  princesses, 
English  and  foreign,  h^ve  had  Wilson 
cakes.  This  by  grace  of  their  friends, 
since  the  lady  herself  never  thrusts  her 
wares  on  anybody  or  any  occasion,  being 
constitutionally  opposed  to  self-advertise- 
ment. 

She  does  not  think  her  work  in  the 
least  bit  extraordinary,  but  she  has  to 
admit  that  Mary,  her  daughter,  is  rather 
wonderful.  "I  never  dreamed  of  her  do- 
ing such  things,"  she  says,  with  illumined 
eyes.  "From  the  time  she  could  walk  she 
played  round  me  as  I  worked,  and  I  often 
gave  her  a  spent  tube  to  amuse  herself 
with.  One  day  when  she  wasn't  six  I 
saw  her  standing  by  the  window,  dabbing 
a  partly  filled  tube  about  over  a  saucer. 
Presently  she  brought  the  saucer  to  me, 
and  there  was  a  vine  around  it,  flowers 
and  leaves  in  icing,  with  a  pretty  good 
stem.  After  that  I  let  her  try  on  her 
own  little  doll  cakes,  but  never  on  any- 
thing that  was  to  go  outside. 

"One  day  I  was  making  a  wreath  of 
violets  round  a  big  cake  and  was  all 
ready  to  finish  them  with  their  little  yel- 
low hearts.  Somebody  called  me  to  the 
telephone  and  I  laid  down  my  yellow  tube 
and  went  to  answer.  When  I  got  back 
there  was  my  baby,  standing  up  in  a 
chair  and  putting  in  the  violet  hearts  as 
well  as  I  could  have  done  it  myself.  She 
had  caught  the  knack — you  know  I  think 
it's  mostly  knack.  If  she  keeps  it  she 
may  go  beyond  anything  I've  done  or 
ever  shall  do.  But  I  shall  let  her  choose, 
now  we  are  chums  and  partners.  I  don't 
let  her  work,  of  course;  only  play  at  it, 
when  she  likes.  And  I'm  mighty  glad 
she  likes  my  work,  because  it  may  mean 
that  we  shall  be  chums  and  partners  as 
long  as  we  live." 

If  it  is  an  experience  to  eat  of  Mrs 
Wilson's  cake,  it  is  even  more  of  a  nov- 
elty to  see  her  packing  one,  especially  for 
a  sea  voyage.  A  big  plum  cake  is  first 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  then  stuck  with 
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icing  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  stout  paper 
box.  Much  crumpled  tissue  paper  goes 
in  on  top  of  it,  then  the  box  lid  is  put 
on  and  tied  down  with  fine  red  cord. 
Then  the  paper  box  goes  inside  a  tin  one 
fitting  it  accurately,  and  the  tin  lid  is 
soldered  in  place.  After  further  wrap- 
ping with  stout  paper  the  tin  box  is  set 
down  in  a  handled,  wooden  basket  and 


there  makes  its  journey,  "this  side  up 
with  care."  Cakes  going  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  are  packed  only  in  the 
paper  boxes,  than  basketed;  for  sending 
by  express.  Individual  cakes  each  have 
their  own  box,  and  are  fastened  to 
slips  of  paper,  by  whose  standing  ends 
they  are  taken  out  without  danger  of 
breaking. 
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Auto -Suggestion  and  Its  Use 

By  the  Reverend  Samuel  McComb,  D  D 

Associate  Director  of  the  CUtt  for  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Nervoat  Disorders,  Emnuuiael  Church.  Boston 


AUTO-SUGGESTION  is  a  tarm,  half 
Greek  and  half  Latin  in  origin, 
meaning  the  art  by  which  one  holds 
a  given  thought  in  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  thoughts.  Do  you  earnestly 
desire  self-confidence,  courage,  cheer- 
fulness? Have  you  some  mannerism  or 
fault  of  disposition  interfering  with  your 
success  in  life  and  which  you  long  to  get 
rid  off  Is  your  sleep  broken,  or  are  you 
troubled  with  irregularities  of  the  digest- 
ive apparatus?  Are  you  selfish  and  self- 
centered?  For  all  these  troubles  and 
many  others  the  great  curative  power  is 
auto-suggestion. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this 
method?  1.  It  costs  nothing  to  apply. 
2.  It  can  be  used  anywhere,  at  home, 
in  the  street,  in  a  railroad  car,  in  a  count- 
inghouse,  in  a  factory — anywhere.  3. 
It  requires  no  drugs  and  no  physical  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind.  4.  Everybody  can 
use  it,  except  those  who  are  very  sick, 
and  therefore  need  outside  help. 

How  is  auto-suggestion  applied?  Let 
me  quote  here  the  words  of  a  great  nerve 
specialist:  "What  the  patient  has  to  do 
is  carefully  and  systematically  to  satu- 
rate his  brain  by  suggestion  with  what  he 
wishes  himself  to  be  or  to  become.  This 
can  be  done  by  speech,  by  thought,  by 
sight  and  by  hearing.  Here  are  four 
brain-paths,  all  of  which  tend  to  set  the 
unconscious  mind  to  work  at  the  process 
of  cure." 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  are  prone  to 
sleeplessness,  though  your  physician  as- 
sures you  that  you  are  in  sound  physical 
health.  Apply  auto-suggestion  by  talk- 
ing sleep,   thinking  sleep,  reading  sleep 


and  hearing  sleep.  Hang  up  in  your  bed- 
room several  large  cards  with  the  legend, 
"I  will  sleep,"  printed  upon  them;  repeat 
the  same  formula  mentally  when  you  are 
in  bed;  say  aloud  frequently  through  the 
day,  "I  will  sleep  tonight,"  and  get  some 
friend  to  make  the  same  suggestion  to  you 
at  any  time. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  many 
other  anxieties.  To  encourage  the  reader, 
let  me  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently received:  "My  great  tendency  is 
to  worry,  to  anticipate  troubles  that  never 
come  to  pass.  I  determined  to  check 
these  miseries.  In  the  morning  and  even- 
ing I  suggested  to  mj'^self,  not  negative, 
but  positive,  qualities;  for  example,  cour- 
age, self-confidence,  cheerfulness.  At  first 
it  all  seemed  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  but  in 
two  weeks  or  so  things  looked  brighter. 
Today,  while  not  wholly  delivered  from 
the  bondage,  I  am  on  the  way  to  com- 
plete and  permanent  conquest.  I  may 
add  that  such  a  thing  looked  impossible 
three  months  ago."  The  same  writer  goes 
on  to  show  how,  by  auto-suggestion,  he 
has  been  able  to  gain  six  hours'  sleep, 
whereas  formerly  he  had  only  two  or 
three. 

Some  practical  directions:  1.  Write 
out  the  auto-suggestion  and  learn  it  off 
by  heart.  2.  Be  systematic  in  its  use, 
especially  when  in  a  drowsy  condition. 
3.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  failure  at 
the  beginning.  Persevere,  and  you  will 
have  your  reward.  4.  Before  applying 
auto-suggestion,  consult  a  medical  man 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  organic  dis- 
ease present. 


The  Price  of  Clean  Milk 


FAMILIAR  rural  scene, 
this,  but  of  direct  inter- 
est to  the  householder. 
-  Many  homes  receive  milk 
f  from  this  ill-lighted  and 
■  no  means  hy^enic 
place.  Dirty  eowg  mean, 
to  speak  plainly,  maiiure  in  the  milk. 
Good  HotiSEKEEPiNO  has  known  of  as 
much  as  a  teaspoonful  of  filthy  sedim?nt 
to  be  found  in  a  quart  of  milk  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  can. 

But  is  the  farmer  much  (o  blame, 
after  allT  While  the  householder  pays 
eight  or  nine  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  the 
farmer  gets  only  three  and  one-half  to 
four  cents.  Pure,  clean,  first-class  milk 
cannot,  absolutely,  be  produced  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  this  amount.  The 
blame  is  our  own;  unpalatable  as  the 
truth  is,  we  must  face  it— clean,  safe  milk 
will  cost  tlie  consumer  at  least  ten  cents 
a  quart.  Concerns  which  have  been  sup- 
plying certified  milk  (that  which  is  guar- 
■  aateed  by  physicians  to  be  clean,  com- 
paratively free  from  harmful  bacteria) 
at  ten  cents  per  quart  are  going  out  of 
business  because  they  have  been  losing 
money.     A  milk  inspector  in  one  of  the 


large  cities  estimates  fifteen  cents  as  a 
reasonable  retail  price  per  quart  of  good, 
healthful  milk. 

But  there  is  the  middleman — between 
the  farmer's  four  cents  and  the  house- 
holder's eight  or  nine,  is  he  not  getting 
more  than  his  shareT  Many  think  he  is. 
A  Boston  dairy  company  claims  that  it 
costs  them  3.2  cents  to  handle  a  quart  of 
milk  from  tlie  producer  to  the  consumer, 
leaving  them  a  prolit  of  four-fifths  of  a 
ce;it  to  one  and  three-tenths  cents  per 
quart  on  their  retail  sales,  which,  how- 
ever, are  only  a  part  of  their  business, 
their  selling  price  at  wholesale  being 
considerably  less. 

Like  other  commodities,  milk  is  sub- 
,jcct  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 
When  the  public  demands  clean  milk  and 
pays  for  it,  such  milk  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. The  only  safe  course  for  the  house- 
keeper is  to  make  the  most  thoroujrh  in- 
vestigation possible  of  the  sources  of  fam- 
ily supply  and  get  the  best  available  milk. 
Unclean  milk  is  not  economical,  but  ter- 
ribly expensive,  in  doctor's  bills.  Much 
of  the  milk  used  in  the  best  of  families  is 
filthy  and  dangerous.  When  will  the 
public  wake  up  to  the  situation  t 
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On  "Careers" 

l^^lBLS,  let^s  talk  on  this  ab- 
sorbing' matter  of  careers! 
'^^  You're  probably  projecting 
r  enjoying  one,  ajid  I,  for 
I  my  part,  have  one  of  my 
1,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
nave  known,  chiefly,  women 
with  careers.  Time  was,  of  course,  when 
every  girl  on  coming  out  of  school  had 
but  one  idea  in  mind:  a  festive  young 
ladyhood  of  a  few  years,  culminating 
in  a  happy  marriage.  Now,  almost  before 
our  little  freshman  girls  are  matriculated, 
they  becin  to  talk  of  their  careers,  and 
by  the  time  commencement  is  over  no  one 
belonging  to  them  is  able  to  think  of 
a^nything  else  until  the  learned  and  am- 
bitious young  person  is  launched  npon 
the  study  of  art  or  music  or  acting  or 
nursing  or  writing.  It  is  the  present-day 
substitute  for  that  young  ladyhood 
wherein  our  mothers  and  grandmotberB 
used  to  study  domestic  and  social  arts. 
The  social  development  of  our  girls  with 
their  careers  is  by  no  means  smaller  than 
their  mothers',  although  it  is  less  elegant, 
nor  is  it  always  of  less  value  in  the  long 
run.  But  the  domestic  arts  are  wont  to 
suffer,  and  this  is  deplorable,  for  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  home-making  was  such  a  science  as 
it  is  now.  or  when  the  swiftness  and  com- 
plexity of  life  outside  the  home  made 
the  haven  of  a  well-ordered  house  so  nec- 
essary. 

But  the  girl  who  comes  out  of  school 
today  with  no  notion  of  a  career  beyond 
Kuch  as  her  mother  had  is  almost  bound 
to  a  dull  time;  there  doesn't  seem  to  h3 
enough  for  her  to  do  to  keep  her  happy. 


The  girls  with  whom,  in  an  earlier  order 
of  young  ladyhood,  she  would  have  had 
porch  parties  and  luncheons  and  thimble 
parties,  have  got  up  fairs  and  hay  rides 
and  clambakes  and  cantatas,  have  gone 
walking  and  skating  and  driving,  have 
compared  tea-biscuit  and  hand  hemming, 
are  busy  at  the  art  institute  or  the  mu- 
sical college;  a  good  many  have  gone  to 
work,  either  in  pursuit  of  careers  or  to 
earn  money  for  their  self-support.  Tb«rir 
days  are  too  full  to  have  much  leisure  for 
chumming  with  the  career-less  girl,  and 
if  she  wants  to  have  a  good  time  she  must 
do  what  they  do;  she  must  be  "down 
town"  every  day  and  meet  them  at  lun- 
cheon and  go  with  thera  to  the  shops  and 
to  the  studios  of  girls  who  serve  afternoon 
tea,  and  come  home  in  little  parties  on 
the  sis-o'clock  ears,  discus^iing  the  day's 
events  and  the  evening's  prospects.  These 
girls  who  sit  about  in  the  light  of  pink 
candles,  wearing  studio  aprons  and  se- 
rious airs,  and  passing  thin  wafers  and 
tea;  these  girls  with  their  weekly  .=alaiies 
and  their  independent  feeling,  are  the  girls 
who  set  the  present-day  standard  of  a 
good  lime  for  girls.  Some  of  themi  are 
city  girls,  who  live  at  home  and  go  down 
town  every  day  in  quest  of  exeilement— 
politely  called  "a  career;"  others  are 
girls  from  the  sm.ill  towns  and  th?  coim- 
Iry,  who  have  come  to  the  city  io  work 
or  to  continue  (heir  studies  and  are  board- 
ing the  while.  Th;  latter  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  matinees,  of  tho  popular 
down-lown  soda  fountains,  and  of  the 
dealers  in  inexpensive  "i:n<y  comer"  fur- 
nishings. Their  pl'.'asu;e;  ni.:y  look  a 
little  hectic  to  their  m  V.-er-.  w'l  >  spent 
their  time  at  the  snme  age  i'l  embr.il.lpring 
company  towels  and  learning  to  put  up 
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quince.  But,  on  the  whole,  there's  not 
a  great  deal  to  deplore  about  this  present- 
day  girl  and  her  ways,  and  there's  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for.  I've  watohed 
countless  girls  through  this  phase,  and  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  spoiled  by  it,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  no  better  in  any  case. 
And  I've  watched  a  good  many  young  girls 
and  matrons  who  did  not  have  careers, 
and  who  would  have  been  vastly  better  if 
they  had,  I  am  sure — ^vastly  broader- 
minded,  more  companionable,  more  char- 
itable. 

If  a  girl  of  nowadays  can  manage  to 
have  a  "career"  without  sacrificing  too 
much  for  it,  and  can  manage  to  have  it 
satisfactorily  over  with  before  it  has  done 
any  serious  harm  to  her  permanent  hap- 
piness in  life,  I  think  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  have.  But  it's  never  half  so  sat- 
isfying as  it  looks  from  a  distance  to  be, 
and  few  women,  comparatively,  try  for 
very  long  to  find  their  happiness  in  it. 
It  is  good  to  have  had  "a  try  at  the  big 
world,"  though;  and  not  the  least  worth 
to  many  of  us  of  struggling  for  a  ca- 
reer and  getting  it  has  been  what  it 
taught  us  when  we  got  it  of  the  relative 
values  of  things  in  our  world,  and  which 
among  them  are  really  worth  while.  An- 
other excellent  thing  about  a  career  is 
that  it  tends  to  prolong  the  interval  be- 
tween school  and  marriage  and  to  keep 
girls  unmarried  until  that  man  appears 
without  whom  no  life  is  worth  living;  and 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  more  happy 
marriages  result  from  careers  gladly 
abandoned  than  from  the  old  way  wherein 
matrimony  was  the  only  thing  for  a  girl 
to  accomplish,  and  the  sooner  she  ac- 
complished it  the  more  she  was  approved. 
She  often  knew  more  housewifery — that 
career-less,  older-fashioned  girl — and 
was  usually  better  fitted  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  her  new  home.  But  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  girl  of  to- 
day learns  in  her  brief  pursuit  of  a 
career  some  things  that  help  her  to  a 
finer  comradeship  with  her  husband  than 
the  famous  housewife  of  bygone  days 
was  wont  to  enjoy.  Although,  as  I  said 
before,  nothing  can  ever  make  up  to  a 
girl  for  the  neglect  of  things  domestic 
when  she  was  young  enough  to  learn. 

You  say  I  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  careers  will  be  brief?  I  cer- 
tainly like  to  think  so,  for  the  women 
Fve  known  with  whom  a  career  remained 
the  chief  .business  of  life  ai^  not  the 
happiest  women  among  my  friends. 
Some  of  them  are  very  famous,  but  fame 
has  less  to  do  with  happiness  than  you 


could  ever  believe  unless  you  had  seea 
as  much  of  it  as  I  have. 

No;  most  women,  heaven  be  praised! 
make  but  short-lived  excursions  into  the 
world  beyond  the  home.  Those  exceed- 
ingly interesting  figures  about  women's 
work  recently  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau  establish  the  fact  that  a  very 
great  majority  of  women  in  the  indus- 
trial world  are  there  merely  in  the  in- 
terest of  "pin  money"  wherewith  to  make 
themselves  gay  in  the  years  between 
school  and  marriage.  For  instance,  of 
nearly  a  million  women  who  work  in  our 
cities,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  live 
at  home  im  families  where  there  are  other 
breadwinners;  the  nimiber  of  women  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  earn- 
ings is  so  small  a  proportion  as  quite 
to  startle  a  student  of  these  figures.  The 
exceptions  are  so  essentially  exceptions 
that  we  might  truthfully  speak  of  the 
industrial  experiences  of  most  women  as 
a  mere  phase  in  their  lives.  In  certain 
of  our  modem  conditions  that  industrial 
phase  seems  to  be  the  ideal  mating  op- 
portunity: young  men  of  today  in  many 
walks  of  life  are  strongly  inclined  to 
find  their  social  life  a  more  or  less  im- 
mediate outgrowth  of  their  business  life, 
and  the  girls  who  are  at  home  helping 
their  mothers  undeniably  have  fewer 
chances  of  meeting  and  going  with  young 
men  than  their  working  girl  friends  enjoy. 
So  that  with  many,  many  thousands  of 
our  girls,  the  industrial  phase  is  quite 
purely  the  old  mating  phase  in  another 
guise,  and  the  object  in  working  is  to 
get  money  for  clothes  and  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  young  men  to  admire  the 
clothes  AND  the  girl  in  them.  The  rec- 
ords of  art  schools  of  all  sorts  would,  I 
am  sure,  make  even  more  emphatic  the 
brief  endurance  of  the  "career"  notion 
among  ninety  per  cent  of  their  girl  stu- 
dents. A  few  years  of  "the  world"  in 
studio  or  classroom,  as  in  office  or  shop, 
is  enough  for  most  girls;  of  those  who 
persist  beyond  these  few  years  a  major- 
ity, it  is  safe  to  say,  are  either  those  to 
whom  no  happier  opportunity  has  come, 
or  such  as  are  able  to  embrace  the  greater 
happiness  without  relinquishing  the  less. 

Among  women  writers  and  artists,  a 
great  many  are  most  happily  married  and 
pursue  their  art  in  such  hours  not  re- 
quired by  domestic  duties  as  other  women 
give  to  bridge,  receptions  and  the  like; 
Among  teachers  the  married  woman  is 
the  exception.  Among  musicians  she  is 
the  rule.  Among  actresses  she  is  com- 
mon, but  not  always  happy,  because  of 
the  nature  of  that  profession.  ^bx^^^sKK^ 
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its  followers  so  much  away  from  their 
homes.  Among  nurses,  for  a  like  reason, 
the  married  woman  does  not  flourish. 
Among  practicing  physicians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  happily  married  woman 
is  the  rule,  in  my  experience  at  least.  I 
have  known  but  one  woman  lawyer,  and 
she  is  a  wonderful  little  woman,  who  de- 
votes her  talents,  and,  apparently,  about 
twenty-three  hours  of  each  day,  to  phi- 
lanthropy— to  the  legal  rights  of  op- 
pressed women  and  children — ^and  yet 
seems  never  to  neglect  her  family.  She 
is  not  a  type,  however,  but  an  exception; 
no  other  woman  may  reasonably  expect 
to  do  as  she  does. 

Among  the  achieving  women  I  know 
who  are  not  married,  most,  if  not  all, 
are  deeply  unsatisfied.  Careers  for 
women  may  be  all  right  in  girlhood,  and 
as  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  a  happy  mar- 
ried life,  but  if  they  were  ever  yet  a  fair 
substitute  for  the  old,  old  fashion  of  hap- 
piness, I  have  yet  to  know  the  instance. 
And  I've  talked  in  tender  confidence 
about  this  thing  with  many,  very  many, 
of  the  women  you  all  envy  and  adore. 

The  thing  to  do  about  a  career,  then,  is 
to  have  one  if  you  want  it.  But  go  into 
it  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  you 
won't  want  it  long;  so  don't  sacrifice  for 
it  too  dearly  in  those  things  you'll  need 
very  much  in  the  ultimate  destiny  that 
awaits  you.  Go  to  art  school  if  you 
want  to,  and  try  with  all  your  might  to 
be  an  artist,  but  contrive  to  learn  cook- 
ing, too,  for  the  chances  are  in  favor  of 
your  wanting  to  know  how  to  cook  long 
after  you  care  to  know  how  to  model  or 
to  paint.  Sit  apart  and  write  a  drama, 
if  you  feel  called  to  do  it,  but  take  some 
time  to  learn  to  sew,  for  there'll  come  a 
day  when  you'll  find  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing charmed  by  your  drama,  HE  is 
rather  afraid  of  it,  although  he  confesses 
to  being  thrilled  through  and  through  by 
what  he  calls  "some  little  flummy-doo- 
dles"  you  wear — meaning,  perhaps,  the 
mysterious  way  you've  inset  lace  into 
a  mull  blouse  or  the  little  butterfly  bow 
you've  fashioned  to  wear  at  your  neck. 
You  can  buy  these  things  ready  made  or 
have  them  made,  to  the  same  effect?  Yes, 
and  no.  The  woman  who  is  not  herself 
"handy"  never  has  the  same  look  as  the 
woman  who  is;  the  "store-bought"  clothes 
have  a  business  air,  nothing  comparable 
to  the  air  a  woman  wears  who  sews  long, 
long  thoughts  into  the  little  personal,  char- 
acteristic things  she  fashions  for  herself 
in  the  womanly  hope  of  charming.  Even 
the  best  of  tailors  and  dressmakers  and  a 
fine  lady's  maid  to  boot  cannot  make  a 


naturally  "handless"  girl  look  like  one 
who  gives  exquisite  care  to  herself.  So 
learn  to  sew,  as  well  as  to  write;  to 
make  filmy  blouses  and  smart  little  house 
frocks  and  lovely  lingerie  and  to  tie  a 
jaunty  bow  for  the  refurbishing  of  a  hat, 
to  concoct  pretty  neckwear  and  fetching 
little  chafing-dish  aprons  and  the  like. 
Don't  get  "sloppy"  on  account  of  the 
drama,  for — believe  me! — more  real,  last- 
ing happiness  will  come  to  you  out  of  be- 
ing sweet  and  dainty  and  "handy"  than 
out  of  the  drama,  even  if  you  get  it  ac- 
cepted and  played. 

There  never  was  a  sadder  idea,  girls, 
than  that  triumph  over  the  world  brings 
happiness  to  women;  it  doesn't — ^it  far, 
far  too  often  brings  wretchedness  to 
them.  For  the  things  that  make  women 
happy  cannot  be  bought  with  power;  fame 
and  money  only  frighten  them  away.  The 
things  that  make  women  happy  must  be 
won  by  charm,  by  lovableness.  You  think 
this  is  "preaching"?  It  isn't!  You  see, 
I  know  so  many  women  who  have  tri- 
umphed and  have  grown  to  hate  their  tri- 
umphs, because,  after  all,  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  a  brilliant  career  does  not  alter 
that  old,  old  fashion  of  our  femininity 
which  has  been  too  long  established  to 
be  overthrown  in  a  generation.  And 
there  never  was  a  sillier  idea  than  that 
if  a  woman  goes  into  the  world  and  by 
her  labor  or  her  talents  earns  money,  she 
can  therewith  hire  the  comforts  of  home. 
You've  seen  women  try,  haven't  yout 
And  you  know  that  a  woman  cannot  hire 
a  better  efficiency  than  she  can  direct: 
that  a  woman  without  domestic  arts  makes 
no  better  success  at  home-making  than  a 
man  does — a  poor,  blundering,  helpless 
man,  whose  money  can  never  command 
for  him  the  one  thing  which  makes  money 
worth   while. 

So,  don't  neglect  the  comfortable  arts 
in  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  and  don't  neg- 
lect the  friends  who  love  you  for  what 
you  are,  in  pursuit  of  friends  you  hope 
to  make  honor  you  for  what  you  mean  to 
become.  There's  nothing  much  emptier 
(if  there  can  be  degrees  of  emptiness) 
than  the  kind  of  friendship  we  get  by 
virtue  of  our  power  in  the  world.  Peo- 
ple who  have  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  sort  of  friendship  are  always 
wishing  they  could  run  away  and  hide 
their  identity  and  forget  their  power  and 
see  what  folks  would  really  think  of 
them  for  themselves  alone.  And  prin- 
cipally in  your  pursuit  of  a  career,  don't 
neglect  the  best  friends  you'll  ever  have, 
**the  old  folks  at  home."  It  may  be  that, 
in  order  to  live  out  your  little  "fling"  in 
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the  big  world,  you  will  have  to  leave 
your  home;  that,  although  you  have  just 
come  from  school  or  college,  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  still 
longer  absence  from  those  who  love  you 
best  of  all.  But  think  more  than  twice 
about  "the  folks'*  before  you  leave  them, 
and  be  as  sure  as  poor,  short-seeing  hu- 
man nature  can,  that  in  the  long,  long 
years  to  come  you  won't  wish  that  you 
could  give  all  your  "career"  has  brought 
you  for  a  chance  to  be  companionable  to 
mother  and  father  in  those  lonely  years 
when  they  would  have  so  gloried  in  your 
devotion.  And  if  you  do  go,  be  sure  to 
break  the  absence  just  as  often  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  when  you  can't  go  home, 
write  home,  fully  and  often;  for  if  you 
have  a  "career,"  little  or  big,  or  if  you 
fail  to  get  one,  be  sure  that  not  even  to 
yourself  can  it  matter  as  much  as  it  mat- 
ters to  those  who  brought  you  into  the 
world  and  who,  their  own  interests  long 
since  merged  completely  in  yours,  have 
no  other  source  of  pride  and  gratefulness 
than  you,  no  other  cause  for  disappoint- 
ment. 

Now,  there's  anol^er  thing  I  want  to 
urge  about  careers :  if  you  can,  have  one 
that  you  need  not  leave  entirely  behind 
you  when  you  go  again  into  domestic  life. 
Qood  housekeeping  isn't  merely  an  ab- 
sence of  moth  and  rust,  a  presence  of 
three  good  meals  a  day  and  plenty  of 
well-laundered  clothes  every  week.  I've 
known  houses — so  have  you — ^where  the 
last  letter  of  the  law  of  excellent  keeping 
was  observed  every  day,  but  the  houses 
were  not  homes.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
something  narrowing,  cramping,  in  the 
domestic  routine,  if  a  woman  mil  let  it 
be  so.  That  is  why  I  say  that  our  pres- 
ent-day girls,  even  when  they  blunder  a 
little  about  preserves  and  the  proper  way 
to  wash  blankets,  are  sometimes  able  to 
take  into  their  homes  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  homes  ought  to  be  than  the 
famous  housewives  of  an  earlier  day  some- 
times had.  (The  greatly-to-be-desired 
medium,  of  course,  would  be  to  effect  a 
fine  balance  between  the  too  circum- 
scribed woman  of  old  and  the  too  inde- 
pendent woman  we  sometimes  see  today.) 
One  thing  your  career  will  teach  you, 
for  instance,  is  how  fretful  a  strenuous 
day  down  town  can  make  one;  how  disin- 
clined for  a  frolic  at  night;  how  unwill- 
ing to  listen  to  a  tale  of  the  cook's  tem- 
per or  the  washlady's  pilferings.  It  will 
be  good  to  remember  this,  some  day  when 
you  are  tempted  to  call  Him  a  "bear.** 
And  some  night  when  he  keeps  dinner 
waiting,  or  when  he  telephones  l^t  he 


has  to  work,  you  can  recall  how  far  from 
easy  it  often  was  to  make  up  for  the  time 
wasted  by  callers,  and  still  be  home  at 
the  fixed  dinner  hour;  how  hard  it  was 
to  remember  dinner,  sometimes,  when 
work  was  going  famously;  and  how, 
when  a  day  had  been  badly  broken  into^ 
or  a  great  mood  for  work  developed  late 
in  the  afternoon,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
crime  to  go  home  just  to  eat  when  things 
so  much  more  important  pressed.  You 
learned,  too,  how  easy  it  is,  meeting  some 
delightful  folk  at  tea-time,  say  in  some- 
one's studio,  to  fall  in  with  their  plan 
to  dine  at  an  Italian  restaurant  and  go 
afterwards  to  the  theater,  although  you 
had  said  you  would  be  home  to  dinner 
that  evening.  You  didn't  feel  like  a  crim- 
inal for  taking  that  charming  evening; 
why  make  Him  feel  like  a  criminal  when 
he  does  a  like  thing? 

But  these  are  negative  virtues!  For- 
bearance is  a  very  great  virtue  indeed, 
but  it  doesn't  go  all  the  way.  Out  of 
your  career  in  the  world  you  will  have 
learned  more:  you  will  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest  in  some  one  at  least  of 
the  world's  large  concerns;  perhaps,  if 
you  have  done  well,  in  more  than  that. 
Hold  on  to  it  I  K  you  have  studied  mu- 
sic, you  may  not,  when  you  take  up  the 
management  of  a  house,  have  time  enough 
to  practice  as  if  for  a  concert  tour;  but 
manage  to  do  enough  to  keep  your  hand 
or  your  voice  "in,"  and  keep  informed 
about  the  world  of  music  as  much  as  you 
can,  so  that  it  will  always  be  a  "live  topic" 
to  you,  capable  of  rousing  your  enthu- 
siasm. The  same  with  art,  with  letters, 
with  acting,  with  any  of  the  sciences,  with 
languages,  with  philanthropy.  What  the 
"world,"  as  opposed  to  college,  has  done 
for  you  has  been  to  show  you  those 
things,  or  some  of  them,  as  "live"  inter- 
ests, not  academic  abstractions.  Keep 
that  sense  of  their  "livenessl"  A  fine 
enthusiasm  for  something  with  BIG-  sig- 
nificance is  the  surest  possible  prevent- 
ive against  that  littleness  to  which  women 
are  so  prone. 

Yes,  much  as  I  hold  to  the  necessity — 
and  the  happiness! — of  knowing  the  do- 
mestic arts,  I  am  persuaded  that  for  the 
girls  who  do  not  abuse  it,  and  who  do  not 
too  ruthlessly  sacrifice  in  getting  it,  that 
little  phase  in  the  big  world,  whether  as 
industrial  workers  or  as  seekers  after  a 
career,  is  not  the  least  excellent  part  of 
their  training  for  life.  In  some  ways  it 
is  to  be  deplored;  the  light-hearted  little 
girl  workers,  glad  to  take  a  gewgaw 
wage,  are  undoubtedly  a  sad  factor  in 
economics,  viewed  one  way;  and  «.  ^g:)^^ 
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many  girls  go  into  a  world  of  tempta- 
tions they  are  ill  fitted  to  meet  and  with- 
stand. And  some  grow  bold,  and  some 
lose  faith,  and  many  have  to  take  up 
home  duties  without  any  sort  of  prepara- 
tion therefor.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  girl 
in  the  world  had  come  to  stay — ^not  the 
same  girl,  but  constantly  changing  sets  of 
girls,  ranging  about  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five — and  we  might  as  well  take 
her  presence  calmly.  For,  all  money  con- 
siderations aside,  social  conditions  have 
so  changed  that  the  world  outside  the 
home  seems  now  to  be  the  only  place 
where  a  majority  of  girls  can  find  their 
development  and  their  opportunities  in 
what  are  their  most  important,  destiny- 
deciding  years.  And  we  might  as  well 
make  the  best  of  the  tendency,  since  we 
cannot  check  it. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  cannot  have  a 
career  in  the  world,  or  do  not  wish  to 
have  one,  try  having  one  at  home.  Have 
an  enthusiasm — that's  the  main  thing! 
Study  at  it,  read  about  it,  talk  about  it, 
find  acquaintances  among  people  of  the 
same  enthusiasm,  if  you  can.  If  your 
home  town  has  no  devotees  of  the  enthu- 
siasm you  prefer,  choose  another  (enthu- 
siasm— not  town!),  or  cultivate  the  devo- 
tees; there  is  no  pleasure  keener  than 
that  of  kindling  an  eager  interest  in  some- 
one else.  Everyone  can  have  a  career 
in  these  days,  a  beautiful,  burning  inter- 
est in  something  besides  eating  and  dnnk- 


ing  and  existing.  If  yon  can  have  it  at 
home,  without  wrenching  the  heartstrings 
of  those  who  love  you  best  of  all,  why, 
that's  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  I've 
had  mine  that  way,  every  bit  of  it!  We 
don't  need  to  wander  far  to  get  a  career; 
most  of  us  could  find  one  by  wandering 
out  of  our  front  or  back  doors,  blind- 
folded, and  grabbing  the  first  thing  that 
we  came  to.  It  might  be  a  treef  That's 
a  beautiful  career;  I  know  several  women 
who  have  followed  it  to  the  very  greatest 
delight  and  advantage.  It  might  be  a 
cowf  Some  of  the  finest  model  dairies 
in  this  country  are  the  "careers"  of  clever 
women  who  tired  of  "society"  and  took 
up  dairy-farming  for  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  same  is  true  of  poultry  farms  and  of 
violet  farms.  It  might  be  a  ragged  ur- 
chin ?    Interestingest  career  of  all ! 

If  you  want  a  career  and  can't  go  a- 
searching  one,  suppose  you  write  to  this 
department  and  say,  briefly,  "I  am  so- 
and-so;  I  can  do  such-and-such;  I  live 
in  this  kind  of  a  place — ^what  girl  of 
my  sort  has  found  a  career  that  I,  too, 
might  findf"  Perhaps  some  girls  of  your 
sort  will  see  your  letter  and  write  to  me 
for  your  name  and  address,  and  on  the 
basis  of  your  common  interests  you  can 
begin  a  companionable  correspondence. 
That's  what  this  comer  is  for;  to  help 
you  to  do  the  thing  you  want  to  do,  and 
to  help  you  to  be  happy  in  doing  it. 


x^     ^ 


Little  Moon 


By  Fannie  S.  Davis 


Little  moon,  little  moon. 

Out  across  the  sea, 
Where  will  you  be  going,  dear. 

Far   away   from  met 

Oh,  if  I  were  one  small  star, 

I  would  follow  you! 
Way,  away,  behind  the  world 

All  the  sunset  through. 


Little  moon,  little  moon. 

Sharp  and  silvery, 
Where   were  you  the   whole   day   longf 

Dear,  what  did  you  seeY 

Fairy  fields  and  palaces  Y 

Queens  with  golden  hair? 
Purple  fruit  on  silver  trees? 

Damsels  dancing  there? 


Little  moon,  little  moon. 

Out  across  the  sea, 
Tou  have  seen  such  lovely  things 

You  almost  frighten  me! 


5^^IFKICAN 


TE 


HE  American  Husband! 
He  has  been  the  theme 
of  so  many  generalities, 
of  so  many  platitudes, 
he  has  so  obstinately 
been  relegated  to  a  hard- 
and-fast-type,  that  he 
threatens  to  become,  in  the  infancy  of 
his  species,  what  the  historians  call  a 
legend.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
American  husband  is  secretly  believed  to 
sleep  with  the  myths  of  antiquity.  In 
England,  where  there  have  been  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  him  at  closer  range, 
he  is  casually  referred  to  as  ''the  best 
husband  in  the  world,"  "so  indulgent;" 
very  much  as  "all"  American  women  are 
typed  as  "spoilt,"  and  "too  fortunate." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  now  close 
upon  a  population  of  ninety  millions,  so 
that  sweeping  generalities  are  an  imper- 
tinence both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  course  of  the  centuries,  nature 
manages  to  force  most  of  her  bipeds 
into  molds,  until  they  become  as  easily 
defined  as  her  quadrupeds;  they  solidify 
into  a  type,  the  overflow  constituting  the 
exception.  After  living  in  Germany  for 
a  number  of  years,  I  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion — Shaving  a  dislike  for 
the  ready-made  verdict,  the  process  was 
gradual — ^that  the  German  man,  taking 
him  by  and  large,  is  wholly  selfish.  No 
man  takes  better  care  of  his  family,  not 
even  le  pet}t  bourgeois  Francois,  but  I 
doubt  if  a  German  ever  spoilt  his  wife. 
He  comes  into  the  world,  be  he  bourgeois 
or  aristocrat,  with  a  set  of  traditional 
exactions:  his  wife  must  be  a  hausfrau 
above  all  else,  and  if  she  fails  in  realiz- 
ing for  her  lord  his  supreme  ideal  of 
domestic  comfort  she  is  unhappy;  and 
what  is  more,  she  shows  it.  I  have  seen 
an  Excellenz  so  brutal  to  his  wife  be- 
cause some  trifie  had  gone  wrong  at  home 
that  she  wept  irresistibly  in  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  a  German  woman 
is  so  anxious — anxious  to  the  point  of 
servility — to  make  her  husband  comfort- 
able tlmt  she  irritates  and  mortifies  him- 
because  she  will  not  give  a  thought  to 
making  herself  smart  or  attractive.    This 


she  regards  as  a  virtue,  and  is  secretly 
persuaded  that  as  a  wife  she  is  a  success. 

Nevertheless,  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
women  so  desperately  in  revolt  as  in 
Germany.  Girls  are  bitter  against  pa- 
rental tyranny,  and  are  avei-se  from  mat- 
rimony, not  so  much  because  they  cherish 
their  liberty  or  have  no  taste  for  the 
role  of  hausfrau,  as  because  with  their 
newly  opened  eyes  they  despise  the  sel- 
fishness of  men.  I  have  met  German 
girls,  who,  nobly  bom  themselves,  have 
had  every  opportunity  to  accomplish 
high  matrimonial  ambitions,  but  who 
vowed  they  would  remain  unwed  forever 
rather  than  be  the  wife  of  any  German. 

German  men,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  be 
as  ingenuous  as  children  in  their  selfi^- 
ness.  One  comes  to  my  mind  who  has 
amused  me  by  calling  at  regular  intervals 
to  practice  his  English,  making  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  entertain  me.  Still, 
I  found  considerable  amusement  in  turn- 
ing him  inside  out.  He  was  very  at- 
tentive for  a  time  to  a  girl  whom  I  after- 
ward met.  She  was  a  fine  independent 
young  woman,  with  some  fortune  and  a 
shrewd  humorous  brain.  She  told  me 
not  long  since  that  the  man  in  question 
was  led  by  her  upon  one  occasion  into 
making  a  statement  of  all  that  he  ex- 
pected of  the  woman  whom  he  should 
elect  to  marry.  She  must  have  good 
looks,  quoth  he;  brains,  conversation, 
amiability,  unselfishness,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  housekeeping,  money,  fam- 
ily, and  as  few  relations  as  possible. 

"That  is  a  large  order,"  replied  the 
girl,  who  possessed  most  of  these  attri- 
butes; "and  what  do  you  propose  to  of- 
fer her  in  exchange?"  "Oh,  nothing," 
replied  the  young  man,  buttering  his 
bread — ^they  were  at  tea  in  her  house. 
And  so  profound  is  the  ingenuousness 
and  conceit  of  this  particular  German 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  ever  be 
brought  to  see  the  humor  of  his  reply, 
although  it  is  some  time  since  he  saw  the 
last  of  the  young  lady.  As  far  as  Ger- 
man officers  are  concerned,  I  long  since 
gave  my  maid  orders  to  let  them  in  only 
when  tiiey  wore  tiieir  unifon&su   Tuis&u^ 
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at  least,  a  compromise  of  a  sort  was 
effected  with  the  eye. 

This  digression  is  apropos  of  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  are  emigrating  to  our 
shores  by  the  million.  The  psychologist 
of  the  future,  no  doubt,  will  exhaust 
many  volumes  in  analyzing  the  Teutonic 
influence  upon  the  "national  type."  And 
the  Irish?  The  Italian?  Two  hundred 
years  hence  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about 
an  American  type.  Personally,  I  think 
the  German  infusion  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  American  race,  also  that 
the  German- American  of  the  future  will 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  rela- 
tives in  the  fatherland.  And  for  cast- 
iron  determination,  combined  with  an  al- 
most fanatical  patriotism,  we  have,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  new 
German-American  at  his  best.  But 
•  whether  he  is  a  type  remains  to  be  seen. 
To  confine  oneself  to  the  remarkable  group 
of  men  who  are  devoting  their  money, 
energies  and  even  their  lives  to  the  regen- 
eration of  San  Francisco — James  Phelan 
and  Francis  Heney  are  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion; Fremont  Older  is  the  only  man 
connected  with  this  movement  who  is  of 
the  old  American  stock.  Without  this 
new  strong  blood,  we  might  still  be  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  ring  that  de- 
bauched San  Francisco  for  so  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  as  yet  unpunished  criminals  on 
the  other  side  has  the  best  blood  of  Amer- 
ica in  his  veins.  So,  whether  the  Euro- 
pean, German  or  otherwise,  improves  mat- 
rimonially or  not  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  best  of  him  may 
be  the  hope  of  the  race  just  as  the  worst 
of  him  is  its  menace. 

Meanwhile  we  have  as  many  varieties 
of  husbands  in  this  chaos  called  the 
United  States  as  we  have,  not  only  for- 
eign ingredients,  but  human  character- 
istics. I  have  seen  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can husbands  as  selfish  and  exacting  as 
the  German,  with  an  additional  irritabil- 
ity that  makes  him  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  because  less  stereotyped.  There  are, 
however,  certain  characteristics  that  can 
be  dwelt  upon,  for,  after  all,  we  have 
something  over  a  century  behind  us.  For 
instance,  barring  Turkey,  there  is  no  hus- 
band in  Europe  with  the  same  jealous 
instinct  for  complete  possession  as  the 
American.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  phase 
of  his  keen  general  instinct  to  keep  what 
is  his;  perhaps  it  is  merely  that  lack  of 
confidence  peculiar  to  all  new  breeds^  as 
for  instance^  the  timidity  of  the  American 
aristocracy  m  ren^ard  ta  their  visiting  list; 


but  certain  it  is  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can husband,  no  matter  how  fully  he  may 
trust  his  wife,  is  uneasily  jealous  if  she 
talks  too  long  to  one  man,  much  less  if  her 
acquaintances  of  his  sex  develop  into 
friends.  He  cannot  understand  why  she 
should  feel  the  need  of  any  friend,  ex- 
cept himself,  or  of  any  conversation  but 
his  own;  he  often  feels  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal affront  if  she  smiles  at  her  own 
thoughts  and  then  professes  her  inability 
to  remember  what  she  was  thinking  about; 
he  resents  the  enforced  intimacy  of  the 
family  doctor,  and  he  hates  a  talent  as 
violently  as  he  would  hate  the  living  rival. 
Frequently,  and  by  no  means  in  provin- 
cial circles  only,  he  will  not  permit  his 
wife  to  show  her  neck  and  arms  at  the 
dance  or  dinner.  She  is  all  his,  no 
other  man  shall  gaze  upon  aught  but  her 
face;  and  sometimes  I  think  that  the  San 
Francisco  husband  is  the  happiest  because 
the  climate  forces  his  wife  to  veil  herself, 
on  the  street  at  least,  almost  as  heavily 
as  the  women  of  Turkey. 

We  are  reading  much  just  now,  par- 
ticularly since  the  publication  of  Pierre 
Loti's  remarkable  novel,  "Disenchanted," 
of  the  bitter,  hopeless  revolt  of  the  women 
of  the  harem.  They  have  governesses  in 
all  tongues,  they  are  far  more  thoroughly 
educated  and  accomplished  than  the 
women  of  larger  liberties  and  more  per- 
fected civilizations,  and  they  are  deeply 
versed  in  the  literatures  of  England, 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  More- 
over, they  read  the  pick  of  everything 
that  is  currently  published,  from  philos- 
ophy to  romance.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  poor  captives  are  abnormally 
developing  mentally  and  shrinking  phys- 
ically. No  longer  the  subjects  for  volup- 
tuous paintings,  as  they  loll  on  marble 
divans  eating  sweets,  or  float  languidly 
in  the  bath,  they  pine  and  grow  thin, 
and  drive  their  masters  to  despair  and 
profane  language.  Loti's  book,  in  spite 
of  his  disingenuous  protest,  is,  sans 
doubte,  a  study  at  first  hand;  and  he 
makes  one  of  his  little  frail  superedu- 
cated  dreamers  cry:  "We  could  stand 
anything  if  only  we  could  talk  to  men, 
talk  over  with  them  what  we  have  read, 
hear  them  discuss  the  events  of  the  world, 
compare  their  thoughts  with  our  own, 
receive  the  stimulus  of  the  masculine 
brain." 

If  they  did  but  know  it,  many  a  young 
American  wife  they  envy  makes  the  same 
cry.  Surrounded  by  a  husband  who 
scowls  other  men  from  the  door^  and 
seething,  when  the  first  illusions  have 
fled,  with  all  the  Turkish  woman's  dis- 
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taste  of  mere  matrimony^  the  ambitious 
enrioos  mind  of  .the  early  twenties,  flow- 
ering rapidly,  and  intolerant  with  its 
own  conceits,  she  longs,  not  for  more 
love — ^far  from  it — ^but  for  the  mental 
companionship  of  man  in  his  variety. 
No  matter  whether  her  husband  be  a 
money-maker,  a  politician,  an  artist,  or 
a  gentleman  of  leisure,  he  represents  one 
point  of  view,  and  she  longs,  when  intel- 
ligent, for  many;  if  he  happens  to  be 
clever  she  soon  wearies  of  one  type  of 
cleverness^  and  if  the  reverse,  she  has  not 
the  same  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  a 
long  and  comfortable  silence  after  din- 
ner. 

Many  a  bright  girl  gives  up  the  strug- 
gle and  subsides  into  as  meek  and  lonely 
a  housewife  as  any  of  her  German  sisters ; 
the  average  American  woman  is  anything 
but  ^'spoilt;"  her  husband  may  be  amiable 
and  indulgent,  but  so  obstinate  upon  the 
point  of  her  enjoying  the  society  of  other 
men  that  she  gives  up  the  struggle  as 
not  worth  while  and  resigns  herself  to  a 
life  of  vegetation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bright  in- 
telligence develops  into  intellect,  and  the 
egotism  into  character,  there  is  no  woman 
so  clever  as  the  American  in  gradually 
relegating  her  husband  to  his  proper  place 
as  a  partner,  not  a  master,  and  living  her 
own  life.  But  the  process  of  training  is 
not  always  agreeable,  for  no  man  is  less 
of  a  fool  than  the  American,  and  no  man 
has  the  oriental  instinct  of  exclusive  pos- 
session more  fully  developed;  therefore 
are  more  and  more  women  marrying  late, 
if  at  all. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  I  have  used 
only  the  smaller  type  of  the  American 
man  as  an  example.  But  while  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  I  have  so  far 
dwelt  upon  his  pettier  qualities  only,  and 
by  no  means  given  him  the  analysis  that 
he  deserves,  I  will  not  recede  from  the 
position  that  in  all  classes  of  society 
there  are  as  many  petty  tyrants,  paternal 
and  marital,  as  in  any  of  the  older  civili- 
zations. In  the  small  fashionable  groups 
of  the  different  great  cities  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  excess  of  liberty  among 
the  women.  There  men  have  many  and 
varied  interests  and  see  less  and  less  of 
their  wives,  consequently  grow  more  and 
more  indifferent.  The  women  become 
really  "spoilt,''  and  coruscate  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  quan- 
tity is  overlooked  in  their  quality.  But  just 
behind  those  small  but  salient  groups  are 
thousands  of  families  constituting  the  real 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  as  con- 
servative and  puritaoical  as  the  vast  mid- 


dle class.  More  so,  in  fact,  for  their 
wealth  and  birth  have  given  them  oppor- 
tunities to  see  the  world,  which  makes 
them  cynical  of  women's  perfection.  In 
the  middle  class  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  have  their  women  on  a  pedestal,  that 
they  look  up  to  them  as  superior  beings, 
that  they  work  for  them  with  joy  and 
dream  of  showering  upon  them  all  for 
which  the  soul  of  woman  longs.  There 
is  no  question  that,  barring  some  idiosyn- 
crasy of  temper,  these  husbands  are 
"good,"  and  if  the  wife  has  several  chil- 
dren and  enough  to  occupy  her  mind,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  lifetime  of  vege- 
table content;  until  the  children  at  least 
are  grown,  when  the  woman  finds  a  new 
interest  in  the  club.  But  danger  lurks 
in  these  small  marriages  when  they  are 
lived  out  in  a  fiat  where  the  wife  has 
one  servant  and  no  work  unless  she 
chooses  to  make  it.  Then  the  one  man, 
tired  at  night,  does  not  satisfy  conver- 
sationally, to  say  nothing  of  his  inability 
to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  admiration  to 
a  woman  who  spends  a  <M)nsiderable 
amount  of  time  and  thought  upon  her 
person,  and  longs  for  the  flash  of  ap- 
preciation in  the  masculine  eye.  Then, 
the  poor  devil,  whose  part  is  to  grind 
from  eight  until  six,  and  has  no  energy 
left  to  improve  himself,  and  whose  sense 
of  gallantry  becomes  inevitably  moss- 
grown,  feels  those  pangs  of  jealousy  that 
arise  from  self-distrust,  even  while  re- 
taining his  faith  in  his  wife,  and  becomes 
less  "gfood."  The  only  remedy  that  any- 
one can  suggest  is  that  women  whose 
duties  are  not  absorbing  should  work  as 
hard  as  men. 

In  spite  of  all  exceptions,  it  is  in  this 
vast  middle  class  that  the  traditional 
reverence  of  woman  has  its  stronghold. 
It  certainly  does  not  exist  in  the  laboring 
class,  recruited,  as  it  is,  from  the  dr^;s 
of  Europe,  where  women  are  beasts  of 
burden,  and  married  for  use,  not  for  sen- 
timent. But  it  is  in  the  large  aristo- 
cratic class — ^barring  the  small  outstand- 
ing groups  that  live  for  pleasure  only, 
and  are  no  longer  normal — that  the 
"American  husband"  can  be  studied  with 
most  profit,  for  there  he  is  neither  a 
weary  beast  of  burden  nor  the  victim  of 
the  temptations  of  excessive  wealth. 
Very  often  he  has  wealth,  but  it  is  wealth 
to  guard  and  increase;  more  often  than 
not  when  young  he  is  engaged  in  the 
making  of  it;  but  his  birth  and  associa- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  larger  scale  of 
his  enterprise,  differentiate  him  from  the 
middle  class,  and  give  him  not  only  a 
larger  range  of  interests,  a  sabtl^  \bdl<(s«V 
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edge  of  the  world,  but  hold  out  the  hopes 
of  a  future  of  leisure,  or  of  greater  pos- 
sibilities still.  His  opportunities  have 
enabled  him  to  select  and  win  a  girl  of 
amiilar  breeding  and,  no  doubt,  of  ac« 
oomplishments,  to  say  nothing  of  an  edu- 
cation superior  to  his  own,  perhaps  al- 
ready bitten  with  social  or  intellectual 
ambition.  And  if  handsome  she  is  not 
likely  to  remain  indefinitely  content  with 
the  homage  of  one  man. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  class 
of  young  men  in  America  today,  whether 
they  be  scions  of  revolutionary  families, 
or  the  results — so  rapid  in  this  country-^ 
of  two  or  three  generations  of  breedLag 
and  association.  A  large  percentage  have 
gone  through  the  universities,  and  it  is 
difficult,  from  any  estemal  evidence,  to 
discriminate  between  them  and  those  that 
have  not.  All  are  quite  educated  enough 
for  the  career  of  the  business  man,  which 
80  many  of  them  elect,  and  among  pro- 
fessional men  there  are  so  few  that  have 
not  graduated  from  one  of  the  universi- 
ties that  the  exception  is  hardly  needed 
to  prove  the  rule.  These  young  men  have 
also  had  a  considerable  social  experience, 
they  are  fastidious  about  women,  ambi- 
tious themselves  either  to  make  monsy 
or  to  rise  to  the  top,  and,  as  a  quite 
natural  result,  they  have  an  extremely 
good  opinion  of  themselves. 

While  their  manners — ^unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  bad  tempered — ^are  good,  and 
they  have  a  traditional  respect  for 
woman,  and  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
make  her  comfortable,  they  by  no  means 
kneel  at  the  foot  of  her  pedestal,,  by  no 
means  share  the  sentimental  homage  of 
their  humbler  brethren.  To  use  one  of 
the  ugliest  but  most  expressive  slang 
phrases  of  the  day,  they  feel  themselves 
"it,"  and  have  no  intention  of  being  a 
cipher  in  their  own  families;  and  while 
their  voluble,  attractively  gowned,  and 
ambitious  partner  may  fill  the  foreground 
if  she  chooses — a  performance  which 
often  amuses  a  man  and  confirms  his  im- 
pression that  all  women  are  children — 
still,  not  for  a  moment  will  they  submit 
to  becoming  one  of  her  court  She  may 
have  all  the  men  she  likes  at  her  little 
gatherings,  and  amuse  herself  with  this 
one  and  that  when  she  goes  into  society, 
but  the  moment  she  betrays  a  decided 
preference  her  hosband  is  up  in  arms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  practical  young  American  of  tiie 
favored  class  is  a  marriage  that  shall  de- 
velop graduidly  into  good  fellowship;, 
therefore  is  he  ever  on  his  guard  against 
those  alien  inflaenoes  w4iidi  mi^  mnlti^ 


ply  his  wife's  interests  and  finally  destroy 
her  dependence  upon  himself.  Ho  sees 
on  all  sides  of  him  couples  in  their  late 
forties  that  have  accomplished  this  ideal^ 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  through  the  clever 
manipulation  of  the  wife  when  mated 
to  a  man  overfiowing  with  love  of  her 
sex,  sometimes  throu^  the  unremitting 
firmness  of  the  man  while  the  woman 
was  still  young  and  restless  with  femi- 
nine egoism,  sometimes  through  that  com- 
munity of  interests  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  family  and  the  unremitting 
obligation  to  support  it.  In  all  these 
cases  the  wife  is  the  bom  helpmeet,  what- 
ever her  early  disappointments.  Other- 
wise, she  is  hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand^  our  young  man  sees 
marriages  crumble  for  want  of  firmness 
on  the  man's  part  in  the  beginning;  firm- 
ness and  patience.  The  marriages  that 
go  to  pieces  from  the  fault,  commonly 
drink  of  the  husband,  or  the  viciousness 
of  the  woman,  he  does  not  consider;  they 
are  without  his  pale.  The  great  major- 
ity of  marriages  fail  from  incompatibil- 
ity of  tastes  or  temper,  from  too  brief 
and  half-hearted  an  exercise  of  patience 
and  determination. 

These  American  men,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  woman  and  filling  their  eyes  with  thq 
dust  agitated  by  her  trim  capricious  lit- 
tle feet,  regard  themselves  as  the  superior 
sex,  responsible  for  the  success  or  fkilure 
of  the  excursion  into  matrimony.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  average  girl  of  the 
same  class  is  '^spoilt"  from  babyhood, 
and  this  silly  training  often  strains  the 
endurance  of  the  young  husband  to  the 
breaking  point.  But  when  he  is  the  right 
sort,  and  he  usually  is,  he  guides  her 
safely  over  the  shoal%  at  the  same  time 
forcing  her  to  digest  the  fact  that  he 
will  stand  no  nonsense.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  is  successful  ultimately, 
justified  in  his  obstinate  determination 
to  make  his  married  life  a  success  from 
his  own  point  of  view;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  often  very  hard  on  the 
woman,  who  not  only  has  to  make  her- 
self over,  but  who  having  more  leisure, 
has  many  more  wants  than  the  man — 
wants  bom  in  her  active  unpractical 
imagination^  She,  too,  cherishes  good- 
fellowship  as  one  of  the  higher  ideals, 
nor  would  she  seriously  interfere  with  its 
accomplishment,  but — she  is  a  woman; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  feminine  thing, 
unless  absorbed  in  babies — and  many  of 
them— ever  achieves  real  content  until 
sho  has  outlived  the  dreaming  propensity 
of    youtii;    partioalasiy    the    American 
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woman  who  looks  upon  the  world  as 
her  oyster.  When  her  hur  begins  to 
torn  gray  and  her  skin  to  line  she  is 
thankful  for  the  faithful  companionship 
and  devotion  of  one  nmn,  with  whom  her 
tastes  and  interests  are  by  that  time 
identified. 

These  are  the  ninety-nine.  The  htia- 
dredth  woman  f  She  develops  irresistibly, 
becomes  a  personality,  becomes  a  mental 
polygamist.  Her  husband  must  become 
an  individuality  himeelf  or  sink  into  a 
position  of  iosignifioanoe.  He  certainly 
does  not  realize  his  purely  masculine 
ideal,  and  if  he  takes  himself  off  in  dis- 
gust he  can  hardly  be  blamed.  Such 
women  are  not  "good"  wives,  and  it  is 
unfair  for  them  to  marry.  Whether  they 
realize  this  fact,  or  are  merely  averse 
from  matrimony  on  general  principles, 
certain  it  is  that  the  ranks  of  capable 
unmarried  women  in  all  classes  are  swell- 
ing visibly.  Sometimes,  when  well  on  in 
life,  these  women  tire  of  general  com- 
panionship, and,  finding  a  man  who,  with 
the  years,  has  achieved  many  of  the  qual- 
ities and  much  of  the  development  that 
conform  to  their  wants,  they  marry  him. 
These  may  not  be  romantic  marriages, 
but  they  are  very  comfortable. 


Perhaps  the  most  uncomfortable  hn»- 
band  is  the  brilliant  young  Bohemian, 
he  who  writes,  or  paints,  or  criticises,  or 
does  any  of  the  other  things  which  prty- 
duce  an  abnormal  mental  activity  and 
an  abnormal  egoism.  As  a  natural  re- 
snlt  his  faculties  are  ill-balanced,  and 
his  character  far  behind  in  the  race.  He 
has  an  excess  of  sentiment  for  women  in 
general,  and  for  the  one  he  marries,  while 
the  honeymoon  lasts.  But  he  never  puts 
her  on  a  pedestal  and  fancies  her  the 
superior  being.  Not  he!  The  pedestal 
is  his,  and  hers  the  uplifted  eye.  He  al- 
ternately adores  and  neglects  her,  she 
gradually  becomes  the  slave  of  bis  ca- 
price, his  creature,  very  often  bia  sei^aat. 
Forced  himself  to  pay  a  heavy  toll  for 
his  keener  mental  faculties  or  gifts,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  without  the 
breeding  that  substitutes  self-control  of 
a  sort,  and  gives  an  acceptable  veneer  to 
defect^  in  character,  his  helpmate  becomes 
a  fellow-victim  and  eventu^y  his  mother; 
or,  if  her  contempt  is  stronger  than  her 
maternal  instinct,  she  breaks  the  bond. 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  women 
get  their  deserts.  No  woman  that  was 
fit  for  anything  else  ever  accepted  the 
life-role  of  slaveiy  to  man. 


Cupid  Without  Wings 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 


[■EN   and   women   expect 

^  more   of  marriage   than 

there  is  in  it,  and  much 

of    the    un  happiness    of 

irried  life  is  due  to 
the  romantically  exag- 
gerated view  of  this  in- 
stitution which  most  people  hold.  Mar- 
riage has  two  sides — the  sentimental,  and 
the  practical — and  the  only  people  who 
succeed  in  the  holy  and  difficult  estate  of 
matrimony  are  the  ones  who  carry  their 
common  sense  away  from  the  altar  with 
them,  instead  of  leaving  it  bound  as  a 
sacrifice. 

Marriage  is  a  partnership  of  the  most 
intimate  and  perplexing  kind  between 
two  adults  of  different  heredity,  differ- 
ent upbringing,  different  ideals,  different 
points  of  view  regarding  every  known 
subject,  from  reli^on  to  cotton  sheets. 
Xhis  is  not  to  mention  the  inherent  dif- 


ference of  the  eternal  mascaline  and  the 
everlasting  feminine. 

The  destined  victims  meet.  The  man 
is  foil  of  sentiment.  He  has  thought 
out,  if  he  be  of  the  normal  type,  just 
what  he  expects  and  desires  of  a  wife. 
He  has  woven  a  garment  of  dreams  in 
which  are  blended  hues  of  every  emotion 
of  which  he  is  capable  in  his  most  ex- 
alted moods.  The  man  is  the  lonely, 
sentimental  dreamer — be  sure  of  that. 
When  he  meets  the  woman  to  whom  he 
feels  drawn  in  nature's  old  primal,  un- 
changing fashion,  he  is  not  capable  of 
seeing  her  as  she  is  because  he  bas 
promptly  enveloped  her  in  his  beautiful 
garment  of  dreams,  and  she  has  at  once 
become  his  ideal  woman.  He  eulogizes 
the  creature  of  his  own  ima^nation,  and 
pours  out  upon  her  a  wealth  of  boyish 
adoration,  which  is  just  as  boyish  at 
fifty  as  at  twenty,  provided  he  has  not 
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spent  all  his  treasure  in  small  change. 

This  is  one  factor  of  the  problem.  The 
other  factor  is  the  romantic  woman.  She 
has  never  really  formulated  to  herself 
her  expectations  of  the  future  husband. 
In  her  early  years  she  takes  it  for  granted 
that  there  will  be  one,  and  she  thrills  in 
response  to  the  eyes  or  hand  of  every 
hero  she  meets  in  poetry  or  fiction.  Her 
lover  must  conform  to  literary  stand- 
ards. She  does  not  look  for  him  for  a 
long  time  among  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood;  they  repel  her  a  little,  because 
their  faces  do  not  resemble  that  face  of 
which  Elaine  dreamed — "dark — splendid, 
speakingin  the  silence,  full  of  noble  things." 
Their  manners  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Bayards  whom  she  loves,  and 
neither  do  they  make  up  in  masterful- 
ness what  they  lack  in  courtesy,  like 
Rochester.  In  fact,  if  a  girl  reads  at  all, 
she  dreams  through  her  teens  of  a  lordly 
creature  who  calls  her  "little  girl,"  who 
wisely  and  with  easy  strength  carries 
all  her  burdens  for  her,  who  loves  her, 
asking  no  return — an  essential  part  of 
her  subcoQScious  ideal — and  who  will 
praise  unceasingly  her  efforts  to  please 
him,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  music  and 
clothes.  Nobody  will  admit  either  of 
these  pictures  in  their  gallery  of  candi- 
dates for  matrimony,  but  they  are  true 
nevertheless. 

This  romantic  young  woman — or  mid- 
dle-aged one  for  that  matter — offers  an- 
other factor  in  the  problem.  The  third 
factor  is  the  colossal  ignorance  of  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  regarding  the 
practical  details  of  this  sentimental- 
romantic  partnership.  They  are  fit  for 
Elysian  fields,  fit  to  make  the  angels  of 
heaven  go  envying,  as  did  the  remark- 
able Annabel  Lee  and  her  lover.  They 
are  equipped  for  paradise  before  the  fall 
or  for  earth  in  the  millennium.  If  they 
did  not  have  to  eat  or  drink  or  be  shel- 
tered or  clothed  or  bring  up  children  or 
earn  a  living  or  cook  a  meal,  life  would 
be  one  grand  sweet  song.  In  fact,  they 
are  prepared  for  a  condition  of  things 
that  does  not  exist,  and  are  absolutely 
unprepared  for  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  given  the  sentimental  man,  the 
romantic  woman,  and  a  twofold  ignor- 
ance of  what  is  needed  in  the  most  prac- 
tical relationship  in  life,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  as  many  people  struggle  out  into 
the  light  as  we  see  wresting  happiness 
every  day  from  unfavorable  conditions. 
These  people  who  succeed,  after  they 
come  home  from  their  wedding  trip,  have 
made  a  secret  pilgrimage  to  that  shrine 
where  they  had  left  their  common  sense 


as  an  offering,  and  have  quickly  and  with 
much  laughter  installed  it  as  the  ruling 
deity  of  the  new  home.  Such  people  are 
quite  safe.  We  need  not  worry  about 
them. 

For  others,  those  who  think  it  treach- 
ery to  trust  to  anything  but  Love  with 
a  large  L,  the  period  of  Disenchantment 
sets  in  with  the  waning  honeymoon. 
Sentiment  suffers  because  through  the 
torn  robe  of  dreams  it  beholds  a  woman's 
soul  that  is  not  quite  yet  as  the  angels 
in  heaven;  romance  is  ruffled  because 
Bayard  and  Rochester  have  become  hope- 
lessly confused  with  plain  John  Smith — 
a  good  man,  but  neither  a  cavalier  nor 
a  brute.  Moreover,  the  forest  of  igno- 
rance is  slowly  giving  place  for  standing 
ground  on  the  level  plain  of  all-those- 
things-we-know-that-we-do-not-know.  This 
is  the  proper  time  for  the  man  to  dis- 
cover that  business  is  still  of  some  im- 
portance, that  home  is  not  a  divine  in- 
stitution presented  by  a  watchful  Prov- 
idence to  the  newly  wedded  that  they 
may  be  "happy  ever  after,"  and  that 
"women  ^e  queer."  This  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  woman  to  discover  that  she 
is  left  much  alone  and  that  her  husband 
seems  quite  unaware  of  the  fact;  that 
there  are  plain  everyday  details  of  house- 
keeping and  cooking  that  would  make 
things  much  pleasanter  if  she  only  un- 
derstood about  them — which  she  doesn't; 
that  books  and  music  and  calling  and 
"going  down  town"  "lack  a  gracious 
somewhat" — to  put  it  mildly;  in  fact, 
that  it  is  a  woman's  lot  to  be  misun- 
derstood and  unhappy,  and  that  "men 
are  selfish."  Here  are  two  propositions 
which  many  a  man  and  woman,  if  they 
are  truthful,  will  recognize. 

Marriage,  the  very  necessary  and  the 
very  beautiful  partnership  wMch  forms 
the  basis  of  all  rational  life  and  society, 
cannot  be  abandoned.  It  must  be  under- 
stood and  developed  and  ennobled  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  everyday  earthly  limi- 
tations. It  is  the  great  glory  of  love  that 
it  once  in  a  lifetime  pushes  back  the 
gates  of  heaven;  it  ought  to  be  the  glory 
of  men  and  women  thereafter  to  live  their 
plain  earthly  lives  with  that  memory  in 
their  hearts.  Most  of  them  try  to  crowd 
through  these  doors  ajar  and  set  up 
housekeeping  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 

portals. 

Matrimony  is  the  greatest  spiritualiz- 
ing force  we  know  of,  provided  it  be 
used  aright  It  is  a  school  of  life 
wherein  aU  may  attain  to  the  higher 
education. 
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But  howf  Here  are  given  sucli  fac- 
tors for  the  solution  of  the  problem  as 
to  make  happiness  or  peace  as  a  result 
seem  impossible  of  attainment.  Here 
are  conditions  which  have  little  of  aught 
save  earthliness.  And  yet  from  this 
union  of  two  people,  imperfect  in  the 
very  nature  of  thiners,  home  must  come, 
with  its  sanctities  of  love  and  trust  and 
forgiveness,  its  ennobling  experiences  of 
birth  and  death,  sickness  and  pain;  its 
trials  of  wealth  and  poverty,  its  far- 
reaching  influences  of  truth  and  'honor, 
and  the  service  that  counts  no  task  too 
lowly  for  love's  offering. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
What  wonder  that  we  see  shipwreck  and 
havoc  and  imperfect  accomplishment! 

But  how  to  make  the  best  of  itf  This 
is  a  temple  made  with  hands,  stone  by 
stone  quarried  and  laid  with  labor  and 
patience — ^perhaps  with  tears.  It  is  by 
a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  marriage 
is  to  be  ennobled  and  sanctified.  Not 
by  wistful  expectation,  but  by  the  doing 
of  lowly  tasks. 

Suppose  two  people  begin  their  mar- 
ried life  on  the  plane  of  sanity  and  rea- 
sonableness. They  say — ^marriage  is  not 
heaven,  nor  hell:  it  is  our  chance  to 
tutor  our  spirits  in  the  great  lessons  of 
the  Boul,  patience,  charity,  faith,  hope. 
These  things  are  to  be  learned  by  ac- 
cepting life  as  it  is  and  adjusting  our- 
selves to  it.  Imperfections  must  be  over- 
looked, blunders  must  be  forgiven — aye, 
and  sins;  the  man  must  be  man  enough 
to  provide,  to  guard,  to  shield,  to  aid. 
Providing  is  not  all.  A  full  pocket  book 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  full  heart.  He 
must  have  a  great  store  of  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  These  two  virtues  ought 
to  blossom  in  the  home  from  the  man's 
planting.  The  woman  must  be  woman 
enough  to  learn  in  its  small  details  her 
business  as  manager  and  administrator 
of  the  home.  It  is  not  only  behind  the 
age,  but,  as  Dr  Bushnell  used  to  say, 
'^behind  the  ages,''  to  say  what  is  now 
to  be  said.  She  must  know  how  to  cook 
and  sew  and  spend  money  and  care  for 
children.  That  sentence  does  not  read 
'*must  spend  money" — she  must  know 
how  to  spend  money.  And  she  must  have 
endless  patience  with  her  imperfect  hus- 
band, her  imperfect  children,  her  im- 
perfect self;  patience  with  the  failures 
and  blunders  and  mistakes  and  sins  of 
everybody  in  that  home;  the  unaggressive 
patience  that  does  not  say,  ^ITou  are  all 
very  trying,  and  I  am  behaving  like  a 
saint;"  the  patience  that  is  a  woman's 


first  and  middle  and  last  qualification  for 
a  happy  married  life,  the  patience  that 
takes  even  ill  health  and  weakness  with 
a  smile,  that  does  not  play  the  martyr, 
or  call  attention  to  the  flames  on  which 
the  family  in  its  ignorance  usually  pours 
oil  instead   of  water. 

Most  necessary  point  of  all,  these  two 
who  are  to  build  a  home  must  have  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  must  say  "we,"  and 
learn  that  the  two  being  one,  everything 
must  be  shared.  The  sharing  of  joy 
and  grief,  the  mingling  of  smiles  and 
tears,  the  bits  of  humor  that  wake  dou- 
ble laughter  and  make  those  trivial  "home 
jokes"  which  are  the  signs  by  which  you 
shall  declare  a  happy  family  life — ^these 
are  all  so  many  ways  of  strengthening 
the  walls.  Everything  must  be  shared. 
Those  four  words  ought  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  "God  Bless  Our  Home"  motto. 
Time  must  be  shared,  toils  must  be  shared; 
play,  opportunity,  money,  anxiety,  loss, 
vigils,  prayers — all  these  must  be  not  for 
one,  but  for  both. 

Take  time  to  share  everything,  be 
worthy  to  share  everything,  be  willing 
to  bear  the  contact  of  body,  mind  and 
spirit  without  emphasis  on  self,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  problem  to  solve.  Once 
more  the  soul  of  a  woman  wears  the 
garment  of  a  man's  dreams;  and  a  woman 
sees  in  her  husband  no  hero  perhaps,  but 
an  infinitely  lovable  human  being  to- 
ward whom  i^e  has  two  feelings:  the 
same  sort  of  tenderness  that  she  bears 
toward  her  children,  and  the  tenderness 
that  springs  from  her  deep  love  and 
gratitude  toward  the  man  who  has  never 
failed  her  need,  who  has  shared  her 
laughter,  and  dried  her  tears. 

The  process  of  growth  and  change  in 
the  married  relation  are  seldom  rightly 
estimated  by  women.  They  want  every- 
thing as  it  has  been.  As  someone  wit- 
tily said,  "they  prefer  an  embalmed  youth 
to  a  green  maturity."  In  this  regard  a 
man  sees  more  clearly.  He  recognizes, 
sometimes  unwillingly,  that  there  comes 
an  evolution  of  feeling.  Those  people 
are  happy  who  take  the  natural  emo- 
tional changes  as  part  of  the  develop- 
ment; who  learn  that  one  relationship 
has  neither  swallowed  up  nor  set  aside 
all  other  relationships,  but  offers  to  them 
a  background  of  content  and  repose; 
who  no  longer  make  great  emotional  de- 
mands, but  who  see  with  joy  that  love 
has  grown  broad-shouldered  and  clear- 
eyed,  and  that  the  name  he  bears  in  the 
sacred  circle  of  home  is  content* 


What  Ails  the  Husbands? 


MASCULINE  ahortcom- 
„  ,  faults  and  pecul- 
iarities— are  they  much 
.  evidence  T  Over  one 
hundred  women  have 
^  spoken  their  minds  free- 
ly in  response  to  ques- 
tions, and  there  ia  not  space  here  for  the 
catalog  of  failings.  Among'  the  minor 
complaints,  the  habit  of  leaving  clothing 
and  other  belongings  promiscuonsly  about 
the  house  seems  to  be  well  nigh  universal ; 
the  burden  of  the  more  serious  charge, 
corresponding  to  the  husbands'  complaints 
of  waning  domesticity,  is  the  lack  of 
appreciation,  the  failure  to  continue  the 
old  devotion  and  love-making.  Let  our 
women-folk  speak  for  themselves: 
A  long  way  to  Dakota 

"The  more  a  woman  loves  a  man,  the 
more  she  picks  him  to  pieces.  She  wants 
him  ideal,  and  any  perceptible  flaw  frets 
her.  It  is  all  very  well  for  man  to  say, 
"This  is  my  choice,  and  that  fact  justifies 
it.'  Woman  feels  that  the  world  must 
see  with  her  eyes  that  oaly  an  exquisite 
being  could  have  won  her.  If  approval 
is  not  in  the  air  she  searches  for  the 
wherefore,  and  let  her  once  discover  it, 
there  is  no  more  peace  for  that  man. 

"He  may  be  generous,  devoted,  compan- 
ionable, talented;  but  little  tricks  of  man- 
ner, carelessness  of  toilet,  or  neglect  of 
the  conventions  will  stand  out  so  glar- 
ingly as  to  quite  bide,  for  her,  his  lovable 
side. 

"Man  is  usually  vain  in  the  sense  of 
being  satisfied  with  himself,  but  not  vain 
enough  to  take  on  the  labor  of  shedding 
his  bad  tricks.  To  him,  they  are  too 
trifling  to  bother  about;  if  he  was  good 
enough  for  the  dear  ones  at  home,  cer- 
tainly he's  good  enough  for  'the  missus !' 

"So,  dear  ladies,  if  it  makes  you  'jump 
ont  of  your  sHn'  when  dear  John  nibbles 
at  his  finger  naila  all  the  evening,  sucks 
bis  mnstache,  gurgles  his  soup,  shovels 
in  his  food  like  a  starving  pig,  showers 
ashes  all  over  yoar  tidy  house,  make  ap 
yoor  mind  there  are  just  two  things  you 
can  do  about  it :  Learn  to  bear  it,  or  look 
up  the  trains  for  Dakota! 

"You  married  him — you  took  him  for 
better  or  worse — and  you  can't  tie  him 
to  the  bedpost  when  he's  bad,  or  threaten 
him  with  the  slipper;  and  when  all's 
Bidi  and  done  wouldn't  yoa  rather  h« 


sncked  his  mustache  than  bnrgledf  Or 
took  his  soup  uproariously  with  you 
than  ate  it  quietly  with  Totty  Footlights? 
After  all,  isn't  his  irritating  habit  just 
a  Winthrop,  or  a  Calder,  or  a  McOraw 
idiosyncrasy — and  not  the  vice  you've 
been  considering  itT  Took  it  from  his 
people,  didn't  heT  And,  of  course,  none 
of  your  people  ever  had  any  bad  habits 
at  all,  so  it's  dreadful  for  yon  to  have  to 
bear  it.  Still,  annoying  habits  in  the  man 
she  loves  are  not  always  the  worst  a, 
woman  has  to  bear,  and  it's  a  long,  cold 
lonely  trip  to  Dakota!" 
Silence  enough 

"I  know  a  man  who  tells  his  wife  she 
should  not  expect  words  of  approval ; 
that  his  silence  should  be  aafficient  to 
assure  her  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  home.  Bat  his 
vocabulary  is  extensive  when  he  is  not 
pleased.  Things  more  or  less  trivial 
are  sometimes  serious  obstacles  to  domes- 
tic happiness." 
Appreciation 

"As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there 
is  one  fault  by  no  means  common  to  men 
alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  That  is  the 
fault  of  taking  things  for  granted  in 
the  home  life.  There  is  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  little  things  being  done 
for  one's  happiness  or  comfort.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  need  to  be  more  careful  to 
show  and  express  our  appreciation  in 
our  daily  lives  for  the  many  kindnesses 
which  are  shown  us,  and  thereby  radiate 
a  circle  of  domestic  happiness." 
Hundreds  like  this 

"I  know  a  young  couple  who  were 
madly  in  love  when  they  married  five 
years  ago.  They  love  each  other  just  as 
well  now,  and  the  young  husband  is 
happy  and  contented,  but  the  wife  is 
fretting  her  soul  away,  and  he  doesn't 
even  know  it.  Like  a  great  many  men, 
he  isn't  demonstrative,  and  now  that  his 
married  life  is  running  along  in  such 
easy  channels  he  takes  a  good  deal  for 
granted.  He  kisses  her  when  he  goes  to 
the  office  and  when  he  returns — -a  little 
habit  which  he  would  consider  rather  a 
discourtesy  to  omit — but  he  isn't  ever 
'moved'  to  squeeze  her  hand,  or  to  kiss 
her  in  the  dark  vestibule  before  they  leave 
A9  house  in  the  evening  for  the  theater, 
and  be  nev«r  says,  'Aren't  yon  looking 
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'pretty  sweet  tonigbt,  Madge  Y'  Neither 
does  he  ever  ask  her  to  wear  an  especial 
gown  because  it  becomes  her  so. 

^'AU  of  these  things  she  wants  him  to 
do  and  say  so  badly,  and  in  her  secret 
heart  she  swears  she  never  would  ask 
himi  to  do  them,  and  she  stifles  her  own 
little  caresses  and  the  nice,  intimate  things 
she  wants  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  because 
she  doesn't  want  to  do  it  all.  He  never 
shows  that  he  misses  them,  though,  and 
sometimes  she  feels  as  if  she  would  like 
to  shake  him  and  sometimes  she  feels 
as  if  she  were  growing  hard  and  frozen 
up. 

"I  wonder  how  many  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cases  just  like  this  there 
are!  Our  husbands  never  realize  how 
lightly  our  happiness  is  balanced,  and 
what  a  trifling  matter  can  change  it. 
They  will  never  learn  that  an  expensive 
present,  even  a  long-yeamed-for  one, 
cannot  cause  half  the  joy  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  little  stolen  pat  or  a  word 
spoken   under  the   breath." 

The  mother's  fiiult 

^'I  think  that  habits  of  disorder  and 
carelessness  about  little  matters  are  very 
often  the  cause  of  domestic  unhappiness. 
In  many  cases  these  habits  are  the  fault 
of  the  mother,  whose  delight  it  has  been 
to  wait  on  her  boy  and  to  look  after  his 
affairs  for  him.  My  work  is  lessened  to 
a  great  extent  by  my  husband's  bump 
of  order  and  his  habit  of  extreme  neat- 
ness in  person." 

A  mistake  of  brides 

"Women  make  their  gowns  'do'  as  long 
as  possible,  and  they  have  their  hats  'fixed 
over.'  Do  the  husbands  do  the  same? 
Of  course  not;  it  isn't  necessary;  the 
husbands  make  the  money,  don't  they, 
and  why  should  they  not  afford  new 
clothes?  If  women  will  be  frank,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  admit  that  this  condition 
prevails  in  the  majority  of  families  of 
the  middle-class  Americans,  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong. 

"Does  the  husband  appreciate  her  econ- 
omy? Why,  bless  you,  no!  It  probably 
never  occurs  to  him,  except  to  wonder  at 
times  why  his  wife  doesn't  look  as  nice 
as  some  well-dressed  woman  that  sits  op- 
posite him  in  the  car  when  he  is  taking 
his  wife  to  church,  theater  or  concert. 

"I  believe  this  attitude  of  the  man  de- 
velops largely  during  the  first  years  of 
married  life,  and  that  quite  naturally, 
too.  When  a  girl  marries  she  has  a  more 
or  less  extensive  and  elaborate  trousseau, 
and  therefore  has  no  occasion  to  demand 


from  her  husband  any  money  for  cloth* 
ing  for  perhaps  two  years.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  unless  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  women's  gowns 
and  furnishings,  he  will  not  realize  how 
many  garments  a  woman  needs.  He  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  other  household 
expenses  in  the  meantime,  and  it  doesn't 
occur  to  him  that  clothing  isn't  included. 

"By  the  time  money  is  needed  for 
gowns  much  of  the  romance  has  worn  off, 
stem  realities  have  asserted  themselves, 
possibly  a  baby,  with  its  attendant  ex- 
penses, has  appeared,  and  so  when  an  in- 
creased amount  is  asked  for  he  imagines 
unwise  expenditure.  If  he  says  so  or 
acts  as  if  he  thinks  so,  the  average 
woman  feels  timid  about  ever  asking 
again,  and  she  starts  on  the  road  over 
which  thousands  of  women  have  traveled, 
to  find  a  broken  spirit  at  the  end.  I 
can  find  no  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  wives  of  the  good- 
hearted,  whole-souled  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  to  resort  to  petty  economies 
unless  it  is  because  they  are  not  granted 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  house- 
hold expenses  and  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren and  themselves,  while  the  husbands 
make  money  and  spend  it  freely  on  other 
things. 

"This  attitude  of  men  is,  I  believe,  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  matrimonial 
unhappiness,  and  yet  the  wives  can  over- 
come this  if  they  will.  If  the  husband 
must  have  a  new  overcoat  and  suit  each 
season,  the  wife  should  have  one,  too,  if 
the  making  a  gown  'do'  a  second  year 
is  going  to  make  her  look  even  the  least 
little  bit  shabby.  Let  each  one  buy  less 
expensive  clothing,  if  necessary,  but  she 
should  not  economize  at  the  expense  of 
her  self-respect  or  her  husband's  admi- 
ration. Let  her  quietly,  but  firmly,  insist 
on  having  an  allowance  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  house  and  her  own 
and  the  children's  clothing,  however  mod- 
est the  sum  must  be.  If  the  husband  has 
been  accustomed  to  having  his  wife  'beg' 
for  money,  this  will  undoubtedly  give  him 
a  shock,  but  she  should  expect  that  and 
stand  firm.  It  will  not  prove  fatal,  and 
it  will  result  in  the  end  in  increased  hap- 
piness for  both. 

"The  wife  and  mother  who  faithfully 
performs  her  whole  duty  earns  her  liv- 
ing quite  as  much  as  the  business  woman 
does,  and  with  no  less  expense  of  mental 
and  physical  energy.  And  as  marriage 
is  a  partnership,  demand  your  share  of 
the  income;  and  donH  feel  meek.  To 
make  the  highest  development  for  eaok 
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possible,  there  must  be  indepeadence  and  pathy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  boya 

interdependence."  any  more  than  they  are  expected  to  mend 

Spoiled  by  his  mother  their  own  stockings.     Nevertheless,  a  wife 

"Our  husbands  are  aasympathetio  and  desires  sympathy  from  her  husband,  and 

selfish  because  tbeir  mothers  have  spoiled  suffers   much   in    not   getting*  it.     Never 

them  in  every  way.     This  is  in  evidence  realizing,  however,  where  the  trouble  lies, 

anywhere.     The  girls  look  out  for  them-  she  rears  her  own  sons  in  the  self-same 

selves,  the  boys  are  looked  after.     There  manner,  to  another  woman's  disappoint- 

is    some    strange,    erroneous    idea    that  ment.     What  has  been  said  of  sympathy 

mothers   end   sisters   possess,    that    sym-  also  applies  in  every  way  to  selfishness." 
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Evening  Stay-at-homes 


i  NE  HUNDRED  wives 
pay  their  respects  to  the 
',  husband  who  refuses  to 
lou  his  evening  regalia 
ind  accompany  his  wife 
to  the  places  whither  she 
would  go  on  pleasure  bent. 
Has  the  case  of  a  man  who  stubbornly 
refuses  to  "go  out  evenings"  ever  been 
curedT  The  majority  say  "No;"  the 
minority,  as  appears  in  the  following 
extracts  from  answers  to  our  questioi^ 
have  grounds  of  hope  for  better  things  in 
certain  instances  cited.  Several  contrib- 
utors exhort  wives  not  to  be  too  strenu- 
ous in  dragging  their  husbands  out,  as 
they  have  seen  instances  in  which  men 
learned  to  wander  too  far  and  too  often. 
These  passages  throw  illuminating  side- 
lights  on  American  home  life: 

"Men  are  much  more  frank  than 
women,"  admits  one  woman.  "They 
speak  out  plainly  about  things,  and  take 
'it  for  granted  that  women  do  the  same. 
Therefore,  if  a  woman  says  she  prefers 
to  stay  ill  evenings,  the  man  takes  her  at 
her  word,  and  doesn't  give  her  any  credit 
for  unselfishness.  The  woman  will  do 
everything  to  deceive  him  into  thinking 
she  really  wishes  to  stay  at  home;  at  the 
same  time  she  will  feel  hurt  if  he  doesn't 
appreciate  her  seJf-sacrifice. 

"I  think  women  should  be  more  frank 
and  men  a  little  less  so.  The  most  lov- 
ing and  adoring  husband,  because  he  is 
a  man  and  is  made  that  way,  will  often 
hart  the  sensitive— over-sensitive — girl  he 
has  married  by  his  'brutal'  frankness, 
and  never  know  it,  and  never,  never  mean 
it" 

"Uy  anggestioa  for  a  cure  for  hu»- 
bftads   who  refuse  to  go  ont  erenings, 


and  for  those  who  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, is  this,"  writes  an  ingenious  wife: 
"I  should  arrange  to  entertain  inform- 
ally, in  my  own  home,  congenial  people. 
Playing  cards,  chafing-dish  suppers,  and 
music,  which  most  men  enjoy,  would  be 
some  of  the  amusements.  I  would  thus 
initiate  the  offender  into  the  pleasures  of 
a  social  atmosphere,  and  I  think  eventu- 
ally the  stay-at-home  would  became  sufBr 
eiently  interested  to  accept  invitations 
to  other  homes,  while  the  'stay  out  all 
night'  might  be  tempted  to  stay  at  home 
for  fear  of  missing  something." 

"In  the  case  X  know  about,"  writes  a 
contributor,  a  long-suffering  wife  meekly 
conformed  to  the  inevitable,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  and  lived  a  comparatively  happy 
and  useful  life.  She  took  such  soiual 
life  as  she  could  avail  herself  of  in  the 
daytime,  but  in  the  evening  she  was  ever 
at  her  post  Her  husband  was  an  in- 
ventor and  a  great  student,  and  was 
busy  with  his  books  and  pen,  while  she 
sat  at  his  left-hand  at  the  library  table, 
and  mended  and  sewed  in  silence,  for 
herself  content,  but  anxious  concerning 
the  repression  necessarily  held  over  the 
large,  growing  family. 

"The  eldest  son  married,  and  thought 
to  perpetuate  these  silent,  home  evenings, 
but  they  were  not  to  the  liking  of  his 
wife,  who  was  very  socially  and  hospi- 
tably iDclined.  In  order  to  cure  him,  she 
had  to  seek  a  legal  separation.  She  told 
me,  later,  she  bad  heard  from  the  friends 
with  whom  he  boarded  that  he  never 
spent  an  evening  in  his  room,  but  was 
always  looking  for  amusement,  and  a 
new  interest  She  herself,  lonely,  rest- 
lea  and  nnhappy,  wished  they  had  come 
to  an  ondentanding  from  the  very  first. 
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and  each  been  willing  to  give  up  some  of 
their  personal  preferences  for  the  sake 
of  the  other,  and  so  grown  together,  in- 
stead of  growing  irreparably  apart." 

In  the  following  case  we  have  the 
writer's  own  experience:  "I  have  at  my 
elbow  the  man  who  has  never  been  out 
evenings  with  his  wife.  His  plea  is  a 
simple  one:  'I  work  very  hard  for  long 
hours;  if  I  cannot  enjoy  my  home  even- 
ings, when  can  I  do  so  Y  I  do  not  care 
for  company.  I  prefer  to  read;  at  no 
place  can  I  do  it  as  well  as  here.'  The 
simplicity  of  this  is  unanswerable.  Se- 
riously, is  it  real  love  that  would  demand 
of  a  man  something  highly  disagreeable 
to  him,  in  order  to  suit  one's  selff  I 
cannot  think  so. 

"This  man's  wife  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem without  difficulty.  She  makes  a  point 
of  living  where  the  car  passes  her  house. 
When  she  receives  an  invitation  pleasing 
to  her,  she  dons  her  best  bib  and  tucker 
and  off  she  flies;  all  her  friends  know  that 
her  husband  'never  goes  anywhere,'  and 
a  number  of  them  have  never  seen  him. 
.Those,  however,  who  visit  at  her  house — • 
and  her  husband  is  partial  to  visitors; 
in  fact,  to  any  amusement  which  does  not 
drag  him  from  home — testify  to  the  lov- 
ing comradeship  and  the  delightful  union 
between  these  two  dissimilar  beings." 

"Women  sacrifice  themselves  sense- 
lessly," declares  an  outspoken  young  wife. 
"It  isn't  good  for  a  woman  to  stay  at 
home  and  never  have  any  fun.  She  isn't 
as  good  a  wife  or  mother.  She  isn't 
as  attractive  to  her  husband.  But — more 
important  still — ^it  isn't  good  for  the  man 
to  settle  down  at  home  evening  after 
evening.  It  isn't  good  for  his  soul,  and 
it  isn't  good  for  his  business.  It  isn't 
enough  to  rub  up  against  people  in  a 
business  way.  To  understand,  one  must 
see  them  in  their  homes  and  in  the  homes 
of  others.  Besides,  the  truest  rest  often 
comes  from  a  change  of  thought,  to  be 
gained  only  by  a  change  of  scene.  I 
think  if  wives  were  honest  at  the  start, 
and  let  their  husbands  know  how  much 
they  wanted  the  outside  life,  many  %ard- 
ened  sinners'  might  be  reformed. 

"The  American  husband  loves  his  wife 
and  indulges  her,  as  a  rule.  If  he  lav- 
ishes the  wrong  things,  it  is  sometimes 
her  fault.  Women  sacrifice  themselves 
without  facing  the  consequences  and 
counting  the  cost.  It  is  much  as  it  is 
with  children.  Give  in  to  their  every 
whim,  and  you  make  selfish,  unpleasant 
people  of  them.  So  with  either  partner 
in  the  marriapre  state:    Neither  husband 


nor  wife  should  spoil  the  other.  The 
worst  of  it  with  women  is  that  they  'bear 
in  silence'  for  years  until  the  small  of- 
fense has  become  a  mountain  of  bitterness. 
I  have  a  great  belief  in  speaking  out  be- 
fore a  thing  has  become  a  personal  griev- 
ance." 

In  one  case  reported  the  man  was 
cured  when  his  wife  announced  to  his 
friends  that  he  stayed  at  home  and  wrote 
poetry,  atn  occupation  he  scorned.  The 
curiosity  aroused  by  the  wife's  statement 
and  the  questions  showered  upon  the 
man  made  him  volunteer  to  go  out  with 
her,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  engaged 
upon  secret  work. 

"A  friend  of  mine  cured  her  husband 
of  always  staying  at  home  by  dividing 
up  the  evenings  of  the  week — three  for 
her  and  three  for  her  husband.  Each 
decided  how  their  own  evenings  should 
be  spent.  The  result  was  that  the  wife 
planned  many  delightful  evenings  at 
home  for  her  husband,  while  he  bought 
more  concert  and  theater  tickets." 

"One  case  was  cured  by  the  wife's  de- 
clining all  invitations  to  evening  affairs. 
The  husband,  a  prosy,  business  man,  but, 
withal  quite  proud  of  his  wife's  talents 
and  bright  ways,  asked  her  why  she  never 
went  out  evenings.  'Are  you  not  in- 
vited?' he  asked.  She  quietly  said,  'I 
am  invited  quite  often,  but  as  you  do  not 
enjoy  going  out  I  prefer  to  remain  at 
home  rather  than  go  alone  or  with  some 
other  woman.' 

"Nothing  more  was  said  then,  but  at 
dinner  the  next  day  he  remarked,  'The 
next  time  you  are  invited  out,  I  may  be 
able  to  go  with  you.'  The  next  invita- 
tion was  from  a  friend  whose  affairs  were 
always  a  success.  The  husband  accom- 
panied the  wife,  and  she,  wise  woman, 
managed  to  locate  him  with  some  men 
who  were  jolly  and  entertaining.  On 
the  way  home  he  admitted  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  evening  very  much. 

"Several  days  later  he  said,  'I  did  not 
realize  how  selfish  I  was  to  you  in  re- 
fusing to  go  out  with  you.  I  have  been 
trying  to  look  at  things  from  a  house- 
keeper's standpoint,  and  I  see  that  the  oc- 
casional evening  out  is  as  necessary  to  you 
as  the  quiet  of  the  home  is  to  me;  and 
you  have  a  just  right  to  the  change.' 
The  wife  did  not  abuse  her  privilege^ 
but  accepted  invitations  only  to  places 
where  she  knew  he  would  meet  congenial 
friends.  When  she  paid  her  social  debts 
the  husband  tried,  in  his  quiet  way,  to 
assist  and  make  them  pleasaxit*" 
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Chapter  V 

.  S  BETTY,  accompanied 
by  Jason,  approached 
the  large  stone  house 
occupied  by  the  Ryck- 
man's,  her  attention  was 
caught  by  the  drift  of 
snowy  linen  covering 
much  of  the  yard. 

"See,''  she  said,  pointing  to  it;  "they 
were  doing  the  washing  when  the  accident 
occurred.  What  a  strange  custom  it  is," 
she  added  half  to  herself,  "to  wash  only 
once  in  three  or  four  months.  I  believe 
they  do  this  in  order  to  furnish  themselves 
with  an  excuse  for  their  extraordinary 
supplies." 

Jason  prudently  made  no  response. 
He  knew  very  well  that  his  young  mis- 
tress had  no  intention  of  gossiping  about 
her  mother-in-law,  and  that  she  would 
be  the  first  to  rebuke  him  if  he  so  much 
as  noticed  her  almost  unavoidable  com- 
ment. As  they  drew  nearer,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  display  was  emphasized. 
Clotheslines  that  went  from  the  fence 
to  the  corner  of  the  house  and  back  again 
supported  the  larger  pieces,  sheets  and 
"kivers"  and  wearing  apparel;  on  the 
grass  were  spread  towels,  napkins  and 
"pillowbears."  Even  on  the  roof  of  the 
lean-to  the  coarser  garments  were  stretehed 
at  full  length,  effigies  of  their  owners  dis- 
playing the  contour  of  the  wearer.  Be- 
low, on  the  wet,  black  boards  of  the  lean- 
to,  the  tubs  yet  stood,  filled  with  rins- 
ing water,  faintly  blue,  in  which  a  few 
last  clothes  floated  dismally.  Without 
waiting  for  anyone  to  answer  her  rap  at 
the  kitchen  door,  Betty  entered,  followed 
by  Jason. 

The  kitchen  was  empty,  but  from  an 
adjoining  room  where  Madame  Ryckman 
slept  there  came  the  murmur  of  voices. 
Betty  pushed  on  and  stood  in  the  open 
doorway  confronting  the  group  about 
the  sufferer,  who  sat  white,  but  self-pos- 
sessed, issuing  orders  to  her  household 
from  a  high-backed,  dark,  oak  ehair»  her 
1^  in  a  pail  of  water. 


"There,  there,  Margaret,  that  will  do," 
she  said  to  the  plump,  brown-haired 
maiden  who  knelt  at  her  side,  pouring 
water  over  the  injured  leg.  "Annetje, 
stop  crying;  mother  is  not  badly  hurt 
It  is  only  her  leg,  kinderken.  See,  she 
has  two  arms  left  to  hold  her  baby,"  and 
she  clasped  the  sobbing  child  to  her 
breast.  "Jans,  Quysbert,  look  once  more 
if  you  can  see  Castor  or  Pollux  coming." 
The  two  negro  slaves  had  been  dispatched 
in  opposite  directions  to  bring  one  of  the 
two  leeches  who  mended  broken  bones  and 
administered  physic  in  Wyltwyck.  "Jon- 
ica"  she  turned  to  the  stout  Dutch  woman, 
making  up  the  sloep-hanck  from  which 
the  sheets  had  been  removed  for  the  wash- 
ing, "there  is  no  haste  about  the  bed;  I 
shall  not  occupy  it.  I  shall  sit  here  in 
my  chair,  where  I  can  look  out  of  the 
kitchen  door  to  the  bams,  and  through 
the  window  to  the  garden.  Then  I  can 
see  for  myself  what  is  going  on." 

By  this  time  she  had  spied  Betty,  who 
lingered  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway, 
hesitating  for  fear  that  she  might  intrude. 
She  was  continually  growing  more  in 
sympathy  with  this  disabled  mother,  so 
bravely,  cheerfully,  sustaining  and  direct- 
ing her  children  and  those  dependent  upon 
her.  The  words  that  she  uttered  were  in 
Dutch,  but  the  looks  and  the  gestures 
were  of  the  universal  language  of  woman- 
kind, and  Betty  understood  them. 

Madame  Ryckman  saw  this,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  quick  recognition  flashed  be- 
tween them. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  daughter-in-law,^ 
she  called  hospitably.  "I  cannot  go  to 
meet  you,  but  you  are  welcome." 

"I  am  so  sorry  that  you  are  hurt !"  ex- 
claimed Betty,  pressing  the  hand  held  out 
to  her.  The  two  women  had  never  kissed 
each  other  but  once,  and  that  perfunc- 
torily, as  a  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 
"What  can  I  do?  What  can  Jason  dot 
He  is  with  me;  shall  he  not  empty  the 
tubs  and  put  them  awayf" 

It  was  a  great  concession  on  Madame 
Byckman's  part  to  allow  any  person  out- 
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side  her  corps  of  servants  to  assist  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  even 
with  a  broken  leg  she  yielded  reluctantly. 
But  the  picture  of  the  disorderly  lean- 
to  had  haunted  her  like  a  bad  dream  ever 
since  she  was  carried  into  the  house. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind,"  she  said  grate- 
fully.   Betty  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

"Yon  ean  empty  the  tube,  Jason,"  she 
said  to  him,  "and  put  them  away;  then 
please  tell  my  father  and  Elspeth  where  I 
am.  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do." 

When  she  returned  to  the  group  about 
the  sufferer,  Margaret  was  tenderly  bath- 
ing her  mother's  brow,  while  little  An- 
netje  crouched  at  the  other  side,  fondling 
one  limp  hand. 

"I  tell  you,  I  did  not  swoon,"  Madame 
Ryckman  was  sayii^g  energetically.  "I 
never  swooned  in  my  life,  and  I  don't 
intend  to  begin  now."  But  her  pinched 
nostrils  and  the  blue  shadows  under  her 
eyes  told  of  her  struggle  with  the  pain. 

"They're  coming!"  shouted  Jans  and 
Guysbert,  running  in  from  the  stoep 
where  they  had  been  watching  for  the 
leeches.  "They're  almost  here,  Dr  Roe- 
liffe  and  Dr  Carl." 

The  hearty  laughter  of  two  robust, 
kindly  men  resounded  from  the  porch 
before  Dr  Roeliffe  Kiersted  and  his 
younger  brother  Carl  made  their  appear- 
ance. That  it  was  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  concern  for  the  patient  was  evidenced 
by  their  solicitude  as  they  bent  over  her, 
and  that  she  thus  interpreted  their  amuse- 
ment was  plain  from  the  smile  of  wel- 
come she  gave  both  and  the  outstretched 
hand  extended  to  each. 

"It  is  droll,"  she  said  in  Dutch,  "to 
have  two  leeches  at  once;  but  Margaret 
here  must  send  both  ways."  Margaret 
smiled  comfortably  and  Dr  Roeliffe 
pinched  her  cheek. 

"  'Tis  a  good-hearted  child,"  he  said 
in  his  rich,  mellow  voice,  rolling  his  r's 
like  the  balls  in  a  tenpin  alley.  Another 
and  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  per- 
meated the  room,  the  atmosphere  of  out- 
door riding,  the  smell  of  saddle  bags  and 
aromatic  essences.  The  younger  son  of 
old  Hans  Kiersted  was  of  a  different 
make;  quieter,  more  thoughtful,  less  as- 
sertive, although  he,  too,  diffused  health 
and  good  feeling.  "You  do  not  need 
two.  I  will  return  to  Heer  Van  Brught. 
That  old  Indian  wound  is  troubling  him," 
he  said,  glancing  from  one  to  another 
of  the  group.  Madame  Ryckman  winced, 
end  Betty  turned  pale. 

"Wait  till  we  set  the  leg,'*  replied  Roe- 


liffe. Under  his  breath  he  added,  "that 
was  a  foolish  thing  to  say  before  these 
women." 

"You  did  well,"  he  said  to  Madame 
Ryckman,  "to  put  the  leg  into  water. 
Can  one  of  you  roll  me^a  bandage  f"  He 
glanced  up,  expecting  Jonica  or  Margaret 
to  respond,  but  it  was  Betty  who  an- 
swered eagerly,  "I  can,  doctor;  let  me 
do  it.  Don't  you  remember  the  bandage 
I  rolled  when  William  sprained  his 
ankle  f" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  exclaimed  Dr  Roeliffe 
Kiersted,  rising  and  grasping  her  hand. 
"I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you  here,  mis- 
tress. Bring  some  pieces  of  cloth,"  he 
ordered  Jonica.  "This  young  lady  will 
know  what  to  do.  Also,"  he  spoke  in  a 
low  voice  for  Betty's  ear  alone,  "can 
you  send  the  children  away?" 

"That  I  can,"  she  answered.  "Jans, 
Guysbert,"  she  called  shyly  to  the  two 
lads  who  loitered  by  the  window,  their 
fresh  young  faces  full  of  consternation 
and  sympathy,  "you  can  go  out  to  play, 
now;  so  can  Margaret  and  Annetje." 

"But  how  shall  we  know  if  mother 
does  want  usf"  inquired  Margaret.  She 
was  large  and  well-formed  for  her  twelve 
years,  and  unusually  capable, 

"I  will  sit  by  the  window  and  tell  you,^ 
said  Betty.  The  boys  and  Annetje  left 
the  room  with  a  rush;  but  Margaret  lin- 
gered, turning  jealous,  sidelong  glances 
upon  the  one  who  sent  her  away.  At  last 
she  also  left  the  room. 

"Now  then,"  said  Dr  Roeliffe  to  his 
brother,  "we'll  soon  have  this  matter  at- 
tended to.  You'll  find  some  splints  in 
that  right-hand  saddle  bag." 

The  two  surgeons  went  to  work  at 
once,  assisted  by  Betty  and  Jonica,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  injured  member,  en- 
larged by  bandages  and  wrappings  to 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  reposing 
on  two  stools.  Jonica  went  back  to  her 
kitchen.  Dr  Carl  shook  hands  all  around 
and  took  his  leave.  Dr  Roeliffe  seated 
himself  beside  his  patient  and  prepared 
to  extend  his  call  to  the  limits  required 
by  the  intimacy  with  the  family  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  old 
Dr  Hans. 

*^ou  look  more  like  your  father  every 
day,"  said  Madame  Ryckman.  "Your 
hands  are  like  his — ^what  are  those  chil- 
dren doing,  to  make  such  a  noise  f 

"Never  mind  the  children,"  said  the 
doctor,  "unless  they  disturb  you.  I  hear 
remarkable  things  about  your  new  house," 
he  said  to  Betty,  going  over  to  the  win- 
dow.   "How  much  of  it  is  done?" 
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"David's  room,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"It  is  very  Dutch.  I  copied  it  from 
a  print  I  saw  in  New  Amsterdam  of  a 
room  in  Holland.  It  is  all  windows  and 
wainscoting,  with  a  few  pictures,  and 
shelves  for  tall  st^ns  and  jugs  with  three 
or  even  four  handles.  And  there  is  a 
bigy  solid  table  that  might  be  a  desk,  it 
stands  so  high  and  has  so  many  drawers." 
She  stopped  and  smiled,  half  tempted  to 
tell  him  of  the  secret  drawer  she  had 
discovered,  and  in  which  she  had  hidden 
a  number  of  tender  trifles  for  David  to 
oome  upon,  sometime,  unexpectedly. 
"There  is  a  chair  to  stand  by  this  table," 
she  continued,  "covered  with  red  leather, 
fringed  around  the  cushion  and  across 
the  back.  It  is  so  heavy  I  have  to  use 
both  hands  to  move  it.  So  is  the  long 
bench  with  carving  on  the  sides.  Most 
of  the  furniture  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
put  there  to  stay,  like  the  trees  in  a 
wood — strong,  reliable,  Dutch!"  The 
approval,  the  pride  in  her  tone  as  she 
6aid  the  word,  gave  it  a  different  mean- 
ing from  the  one  it  used  to  have  when 
she  applied  it  to  David's  dark  looks  and 
silent   tongue. 

"There  is  a  dear  little  three-cornered 
table  that  is  not  heavy,  carrying  a  tall, 
slender,  brass  candlestick,"  she  went  on. 
'*And  the  pictures  belong,  like  the  rest 
of  the  things."  Again  she  stopped  and 
smiled;  one  of  the  pictures  was  a  minia- 
ture of  herself  as  a  laughing  babe  in  her 
mother's  arms.  "Then  there  are  David's 
guns  and  his  rods,"  she  glanced  diffidently 
at  Madame  Ryckman.  When  Jason  was 
sent  for  David's  personal  effects,  his 
mother  had  objected.  Now  /she  nodded 
affably,  saying,  "Very  good." 

"The  beams  show  overhead,  as  they 
do  here.  This  is  such  a  pleasant  room!" 
Betty's  enthusiasm  increased.  "I  tried 
to  get  a  beautiful  great  monster  of  a 
ko8,  like  that." 

"There's  none  like  it  in  this  country!" 
broke  in  Madame  Ryckman. 

"None  in  New  Amsterdam,  at  all 
events,"  Betty  replied,  for  I  went 
everywhere,  to  see,  and  such  as  they  had 
"were  so  high  in  price  I  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  them." 

"Best  begin  moderately,"  advised  her 
mother-in-law. 

"So  I  do,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I 
am  a  ^good  vrouwJ '* 

Gently,  lovingly,  she  said  the  words, 
lending  to  them  a  significance  which 
would  have  astonisbed  Elspeth,  in  whose 
eyes  as  in  Betty's  hitherto  **goode  vrouv/' 
was  not  a  compliment.    "Neither  oould 


I  find  tiles  like  yours,"  she  said,  glanc- 
ing regretfully  towards  the  fireplace, 
where  quaint,  blue  figures  told  the  story 
of  Tobit  and  his  dog.  "I  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  Jonah  and  the  whale." 
Dr  Roeliffe  threw  back  his  shaggy  head 
and  laughed.  "Surely  that  is  at  least 
a  hopeful  legend,"  he  said  heartily. 
Betty  laughed,  too,  and  then  both  gave  a 
guilty  start  and  looked  at  Madame  Ryck- 
man. The  poor,  tired  soul  was  sound 
asleep. 

"The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
her,"  whispered  the  doctor.  He  tip- 
toed out  into  the  entry,  followed  by  Betty. 

"Is  there  anything  more  to  dot"  she 
asked. 

"Keep  the  bandage  wet,"  he  answered, 
"and  give  her  simple  food.  There  may 
be  some  fever.  Why  can't  you  make 
gruel  for  her  like'  that  you  made  my 
father  in   his  last  illness  f" 

*rMay  I?"  exclaimed  Betty. 

"You  speak  as  if  it  were  a  favor." 
His  deep  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

"It  is — you  don't  know!  Why,  that 
is  positively  the  only  thing  I  can  make; 
and  to  have  my  mother-in-law  know  that 
I  can  make  anything — it's  worth  a  for- 
tune!" They  laughed  together  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  broken  limbs 
or  broken  hearts,  and  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  ride  away,  he  was  still  chuc- 
kling. It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
'he  grew  grave,  recalling  what  his  brother 
Evert  had  said  about  their  inability  to 
find  a  trace  of  David.  "I  can't  believe 
he  is  killed  or  hurt ;  they  would  not  dare," 
he  said  aloud.  "He  will  return,  as  I 
am  told  this  young  dame  insists  he  will. 
She  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  sensi- 
ble to  boot" 

Betty,  meanwhile,  standing  in  the 
porch  and  watching  him  ride  away, 
laughed,  too,  until  she  looked  down  into 
the  yard  and  saw  what  the  children  were 
doing;  then  mirth  yielded  to  melancholy. 
They  were  playing  "Indian,"  with  blank- 
ets wrapped  around  them  and  feathers 
in  their  hair.  They  had  tied  Annetje  to 
a   stake. 

Betty  choked,  and  ran  back  into  the 
house.  She  slipped  past  Madame  Ryck- 
man, who  was  still  sleeping  peacefully, 
and  entered  the  kitchen,  where  Castor 
and  Pollux  blended  with  the  shadows  of 
the  background,  and  Jonica,  a  bright 
figure  in  the  foreground,  with  her  green 
samare  and  scarlet  petticoat,  was  put- 
ting something  into  the  Dutch  oven.  She 
did  not  pause  until  the  cover  had  been 
securely  fastened  down  and  heaped  with 
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hot  coals.     Then  her  salutation  was  lit- 
tle more  than  an  inarticulate  ^runt. 

''The  doctor  thinks  some  gruel  will  be 
good  for  her,"  ventured  Betty. 

''Then  he  can  make  it,"  said  Jonica 
stoutly. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  should  make 
it?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yout"  quoth  Jonica,  in   amazement. 

"Yes,"  said  Betty  amiably,  "Fll  prom- 
ise not  to  get  in  the  way,  or  scatter  meal. 
Where  is  the  meal,  please?  Is  this  the 
right  kettle?" 

So  lightly  did  she  move  about,  so  deftly 
did  she  ply  the  spoon,  that  Jonica  looked 
on  in  a  kind  of  dumb  fascination.  Be- 
fore she  realized  it,  she  was  answering 
questions  and  putting  them  as  if  she  had 
always  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  young  Englishwoman  whom  she  and 
everyone  else  of  Madame  Ryckman's 
household  had  regarded  as  an  interloper. 

"Did  ye  know  Ayota  was  ih  town 
t'other  day?"  she  inquired,  after  they 
had  been  chatting  together  for  some  time. 
"That  she  was.  I  met  her  on  the  street. 
She  was  hurrying  by,  but  I  stopped  her. 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen?" 

"What  did  she  say?"  demanded  Betty 
eagerly. 

"She  said  naught,"  replied  Jonica, 
"but  she  looked  as  iC  she  could  say  much 
if  she  would." 

"Do  you  think  she  will  come  to  town 
again  ?" 

"Why  not?  They  are  all  the  time 
sneaking  around  like  hungry  hounds, 
ready  to  pick  up  what  they  can." 

"If  she  comes,  and  you  see  her,  tell  her 
to  come  around  to  Stafford  House,"  said 
Betty.  "Tell  her  I  will  not  scold  or 
blame  her,  but  will  do  her  a  good  turn. 
Tell  her  I   have  something  for  her." 

"I  will,  indeed,"  promised  Jonica. 
"Shall  I  not  stir  the  gruel?  Ye  must  be 
tired." 

"Not  T,"  said  Betty.  "May  I  use  this 
pretty  bowl?  I'll  take  it  in.  She's 
awake,  I  hear  her  stirring." 

The  patient  was  indeed  awake,  but  had 
not  yet  opened  her  eyes.  When  she  did 
open  them,  it  was  to  see  before  her  the 
bowl  of  steaming  gruel  and  the  bright 
face  of  her  son's  young  wife. 

"What  have  you  there?"  she  asked. 

"Gruel,"  Betty  answered,  holding  a 
spoonful  to  her  lips.  "Taste  it;"  and, 
as  Madame  Ryckman  cautiously  received 
a  few  drops,  she  asked,  "Isn't  it  good? 
It  is  like  some  I  made  for  old  Dr  Eier- 
sted  the  winter  he  died." 


"It  is  very  appetizing,"  granted  the 
goode  vrouwen.  "Who  taught  you  to 
make  gruel?"  A  whimsical  smile  played 
around  the  comers  of  her  resolute  mouth. 
Gruel-making,  did  not  at  all  accord  with 
her  conception   of  Betty's  character. 

"Elspeth,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  the 
Scotch  way." 

"My  mother  always  eats  such  things 
out  of  her  silver  porringer,"  put  in  a 
shrill,  critical  voice.  Margaret  Ryckman 
had  returned,  and  was  standing  by  her 
mother's  chair,  resenting  with  all  her 
might  this  Intrusion  upon  her  own  daugh- 
terly prerogatives. 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  Margaret!"  com- 
manded her  mother. 

"It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
put  it  in  a  porringer,"  granted  Betty. 

"It  is  very  well  as  it  is,"  said  Madame 
Ryckman.  "Call  the  children  in,"  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  "and  give  them  their 
supper."  She  handed  the  empty  bowl  to 
Betty.  "I  did  thy  cooking  justice,"  she 
said  pleasantly.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  used  the  thou  in  speaking 
to  David's  wife. 

"Will  thou  eat  here  by  me?"  she 
asked.  "Jonica  shall  bring  thy  supper — 
Jonica!"  she  called.  "Set  out  the  small 
lacquered  table  which  stands  in  the  front 
room  and  place  thereon  some  of  the  cold 
chicken  left  from  dinner,  a  jar  of  pre- 
serve, whatever  she  will — what  is  your 
favorite,  mistress?  Quince?  I  thought 
so.  The  color  of  it  and  the  fragrance 
would  please  you  no  less  than  the  flavor. 
No  wine?  Nor  beer?  A  glass  of  milk? 
Better  so.  And,  Jonica,  a  plate  of  koeck" 
jes  and  jumbles.  Bread  and  butter,  of 
course."  Jonica  bustled  about,  full  of 
the  importance  of  the  event.  Madame 
Ryckman's  son's  wife  had  not  partaken 
of  a  meal  under  the  Ryckman  roof  until 
now. 

Sitting  there,  in  the  mellow  light  of 
the  late  August  afternoon,  sipping  the 
creamy  milk — there  were  no  such  dairies 
in  Wyltwyck  as  the  Ryckman's — eating 
the  dainties  provided  for  her,  Betty  grew 
more  and  more  in  tune  with  the  stately 
dame  whose  keen  black  eyes  followed 
every  movement  the  younger  woman 
made.  From  the  crown  of  her  modest 
wimple  to  the  toe  of  her  neat  buskin, 
those  searching  eyes  found  out  every 
fold  and  crease,  yet  seeming  not  to  no- 
tice. "I'm  glad  I  mended  that  hole  in 
my  stocking,  mused  the  girl.  "She 
would  know  it  was  there,  even  if  she  did 
not  see  it."  She  was  glad,  too,  that  she 
had  not  met  Pieter  or  Evert  since  David 
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went  away.  She  wished,  for  a  moment, 
that  she  had  not  had  the  talk  with  Paul. 
She  changed  color  as  she  recalled  how  he 
had  molded  her  opinions  and  altered  her 
plans  about  the  house;  and  ^he  started 
guiltily  when  Madame  Ryckman  asked, 
in  a  low  voice,  "Hast  thou  seen  Monsieur 
Ricard  of  late?" 

"I  saw  him  this  afternoon,"  she  an- 
swered, with  an  effort. 

"Hast  thou  ever  questioned  why  he 
tarries  in  this  little  village  without  ap- 
parent cause?" 

"Why,  no,"  faltered  Betty.  It  had 
occurred  to  her  that  Ricard  might  be 
remaining  on  her  account.  Was  that 
what  her  mother-in-law  meant? 

"Thou  knowest,"  continued  the  goode 
vrouwen,  striving  to  lean  forward,  but 
finding  it  impossible  with  her  leg  out 
straight  before  her,  and  subsiding  with 
a  sigh.  "There  are  plots  and  counter- 
plots between  France  and  England,  in 
which  Holland  joins.  Die  Wilden  play- 
ing their  part." 

'TTes?"  returned  Betty,  more  in  the 
way   of  interrogation   than  of  assent. 

"They  have  their  instruments,  these 
various  countries,"  Madame  Ryckman 
pursued,  her  sharp  eyes  drawing  and 
holding  the  clear,  violet  orbs  before  her. 

"You  mean — "  Betty  halted,  her  heart 
fluttering  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage. 

"That  Monsieur  Ricard  is  a  spy,'* 
flnished  the  elder  w^oman  deliberately. 

"It  cannot  be,"  murmured  the  younger. 
The  fluttering  pulse  was  in  her  throat 
now;  it  almost  choked  her.  What  was 
all  this  talk  leading  to?  What  did  it 
involve? 

"Not  only  so,  but  I  believe" — the 
speaker  waited,  noting  the  effect  of  every 
word — "that  this  same  French  spy  could 
tell  us,  if  he  would,  where  David  is." 
There  was  a  pause;  silence  fell  between 
the  two,  broken  by  an  outcry  from  the 
kitchen.  "What  ails  thee,  Jans?"  called 
his  mother." 

"Margaret  will  not  let  me  yodel,"  an- 
swered the  boy,  running  in  from  the 
kitchen  and  leaning  on  ,his  mother's 
ehair.  "David  taught  me  before  he  went 
away,  and  we  yodeled  back  and  forth 
when  he  came  home  at  night.  I  want 
to  practice,  so  that  when  he  comes  home 
again  I  can  answer  if  he  calls." 

"Let  us  hear  thee,"  said  his  mother, 
one  arm  about  the  boy's  slender  waist. 
He  straightened  himself  beside  her  and 
let  out  a  clear,  sweet  note,  changing  to 
the  falsetto  and  trillingi  until  the  room 
rang. 


"Well  done,"  cried  his  mother. 

"I  know  how  to  yodel,  too,"  said  Betty. 
"David  taught  me." 

"Do  it  now,"  said  the  boy. 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  replied  Betty,  her  lips 
trembling.  To  hide  this  show  of  emo- 
tion, Madame  Ryckman  went  on  talking 
to  the  boy,  her  arm  still  around  his 
waist.  "Did  thy  brother  ever  tell  thee 
how  he  learned  the  call?  No?  'Twas 
a  young  singer  from  the  Tyrol  taught 
him,  when  they  were  no  older  than  thou. 
They  would  call  back  and  forth  along  the 
street  until  they  were  as  hoarse  as  thou 
art.  Hark,  there's  someone  at  the  door  I 
Go,  open  quickly  and  bid  whoever's  there 
come  in." 

Jans  obeyed,  and  returned  followed 
by  a  tall  man  of  distinguished  bearing 
whom  neither  of  the  women  recognized 
at  first.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
candlelight,  they  saw  that  it  was  Guy 
Stafford. 

"I  have  come  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy," he  said,  barely  touching  Madame 
Ryckman's  offered  hand,  "and  to  take 
this  young  lady  home."  He  took  the 
chair  which  Jans  placed  for  him  and  in- 
quired courteously  into  the  particulars 
of  the  accident,  but  his  heart  was  not 
in  his  words,  anyone  could  see.  Betty 
saw  it  plainly  and  hastened  her  leave- 
taking. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  yard, 
her  father  began :  "Are  there  not  enough 
women  and  slaves  in  that  house  but  you 
must  go  and  beg  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  them?" 

"  'Twas  no  more  than  neighborly,"  she 
answered,  "and  neighborly  is  a  cold  term 
to  use  towards  David's  mother." 

"A  woman  who  has  ever  held  herself 
aloof  from  you,  and  criticised  all  you 
did,"  he  returned.  "Did  she  send  for 
you  ?" 

"No." 

"You  went  without  being  summoned! 
Where  is   your   Stafford   pride?" 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  with  dignity, 
"that  I  am  a  Ryckman  as  well  as  a  Staf- 
ford." 

"Fot*  do  not  seem  to  forget  it  for  an 
instant,"  he  said  mockingly. 

"I  do  not  mean  to,"  she  answered. 

He  took  another  tone.  "Do  you  ever 
think  that  you  have  no  particular  cause 
to  be  glad  of  the  name?"  he  asked. 

"I  do,"  she  said  quietly,  "but  I  do  not 
allow  the  thought  to  remain.  In  my  in- 
most soul  I  do  not  believe  that  David  is 
to  blame;  he  will  return  to  me  when  he 
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Stafford  uttered  an  impatient  ejaea- 
lation,  and  stopped  short  in  the  path. 

^'I  blame  myself  a  hundred  times  a 
day  that  I  ever  consented  to  this  unfor- 
tunate marriage/'  he  exclaimed  dramat^ 
ically. 

Betty  smiled  forgivingly  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  There  had  been  no 
great  amount  of  reluctance  shown  by 
her  father  when  David  sued  for  her 
hand;  on  the  contrary,  the  richest  young 
man  in  Wyltwy^k  had  been  welcomed. 

They  went  on  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance before  Stafford  broke  forth  a^n. 
"If  you  must  build^  why  alter  the  original 
plans  f  The  frame  was  up  for  a  plain, 
modest,  square  structure.  Here  you  have 
gona<  on  and  built  an  enormous  stone  af- 
fair.. I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
this  was  done.  Granted  that  David  does 
return,,  what  are  you  two  going  to  do 
with  that  immense  establishment,  with 
its  great  upper  hall  and  galleries,  its 
piHrticoes  and  turrets.  Wyltwyck  is  no 
place  for  such  a  house.  You  have  spent 
money  very  lavishly,  Elizabeth,  on  some- 
thing you  may  never  use." 

"I  shall  use  it,"  she  replied  bravely. 
"If — if  David  does  not  return,  I  will 
bring  the  children  of  the  village  together 
in  that  great  upper  hall  and  teach  them 
there.  Dominie  Eckellen  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  would  soon  have  to  find 
someone  to  teach  the  little  ones.  He  has 
hia  handa  full  with  the  older  pupils. 
And  if — if — "  Betty  choked  and  swal- 
lowed hard  before  she  rid  herself  of  the 
lump  in  her  throat.  ''There  might  be  an 
attack  by  Indians,  sometime,  and  then  i9y 
big,  strong  stone  house  would  become  a 
fort,  and  the  turrets,  as  you  call  them,. would 
be  lookout  plaees  in  every  direction.  Oh, 
I  have  thought  it  all  out.  I  could  not 
have  everything  taken  away  and  nothing 
put  in  its  place.  I  must  go  on  and  plan 
and  do,  and  help,  and  be.  Don't  you 
see,  father,  don't  you  seel  It  was  the 
only  way  to — ^to  build  the  hottse  and — ^and 
mer 

They  had  reached  Stafford  House. 
Before  mounting  the  steps  to  the  porch, 
Betty's  father  turned  and  laid  his  hand 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  "You  are 
a  good  girl,''  he  said  kindly;  "but  this  is 
a  romance,  a  dream.  You  will  have  to 
realize  your  condition,  and  prepare  for 
it.  I  am  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way, 
by  counsel  or  information,  as  your  father 
should.  But  you  must  do  your  part. 
You  have  ignored  me  utterly  in  this  mat- 
ter of  buiymg.  If  you  were  determined 
to  build,  to  while  away  the  time,  a  smaller 


and  more  modest  structure  woold  have 
been  what  I  would  have  advised.  Stilly 
I  have  not  interfered.  I  have  let  Jason 
go  whenever  you  wanted  him,  however  ft 
might  inconvenience  me.  I  let  him  go 
with  you  and  Elspeth  to  New  Amsterdam, 
to  buy  furniture  and  the  like.  That  is 
another  thing;  your  furnishing?  would 
suit  a  manor  house." 

"It  had  to  be  right,"  returned  Betty 
stoutly,  "and  there  was  the  money,  be- 
sides my  own  that  my  mother  left  me. 
How  can  jrou  spend  money  better  than 
in  building  a  home!" 

Guy  Stafford  shook  his  head  and 
sighed.  There  was  no  arguing  with  her, 
his  manner  seemed  to  say.  Betty  on  her 
part  felt  chilled  and  thwarted.  She  could 
not  msike  him  understand  how  much  this 
building  of  the  home  meant  to  her.  Why 
was  this?  Why  could  he  not  see  what 
was  as  plain  as  daylight  to  her? 

Disturbed  and  puzzled,  she  allowed  him 
to  assist  her  up  the  steps  and  waited 
meekly  while  he  opened  the  door.  In* 
side  the  threshold,  lying  on  the  floor,,  a 
familiar  object  met  her  eye,  a  gentleman's 
riding  gauntlet  of  deerskin  with  an  em:- 
broidered  cuff. 

"Has  Paul  been  here  this  afternoon?" 
she  asked. 

"Only  for  a  minute,"  hastily  replied 
her  father. 

Why  did  he  spneak  in  half  apology? 
What  was  there  in  a  visit  from  Paul 
that  her  father  was  inclined  to  conceal? 
"Good-night,"  she  said  sensitively,  and 
would  have  gone  to  her  own  room,  but 
he  again  detained  her,  saying,  "There  is 
something  else  I  wish  to  talk  over  with 
you,    Elizabeth,   when    you    have    time." 

"Please,  not  tonight,  father,"  she 
pleaded.  "In  the  morning,  perhaps,  bat 
not  tonight.     I  am  tired." 

She  looked  it.  He  gave  her  a  pit3ringf 
searching  glance.  "Never  mind,"  he  sa^ 
kindly.  As  she  turned  away,  his  eyes 
solicitously  followed  her.  "I  was  a  brute 
to  torment  the  child,"  he  said,  with  sud- 
den remorse.  "She  has  had  enough  to 
bear,  and  will  have,  without  being  per- 
secuted by  her  own  father.  But  what 
did  Ricard  mean  by  saying  there  is  a 
report,  not  without  foundation,  that  Betty 
knows  where  David  is,  and  what  he  is 
doing?  That  she  is,  in  fact,  in  constant 
communication  with  him,  and  with  his 
Indian  allies?" 

In  Wyltwyck,  as  in  all  rustic  places, 
the  first  hour  of  the  morning  belonged 
to  the  birds.  Before  the  workmen 
claimed  it,  or  the  herders,  street  and  lawn 
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became  the  property  of  the  tiny  feath- 
ered creatures,  timid  to  distraction  in  the 
daytime,  but  now  bolder  than  the  boldest. 

Betty  dearly  loved  this  hour.  It  let 
her  into  another  world.  Leaning  on  her 
windowsill,  the  morning  after  the  day  of 
fio  many  happenings,  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  go  as  free  as  the  birds  now 
running  about  in  the  grass  below  her, 
and  like  the  birds  they  gathered  food  on 
every  side. 

Madame  Ryckman  believed  that  Paul 
knew  where  David  was.  Absurd,  how 
could  he?  She  believed  that  Paul  was 
a  spy;  but  then,  she  never  liked  Paul. 
And  what  was  a  spy  anyway  but  a 
man  who  found  out  things  his  country 
needed  to  know?  It  depended  on  which 
side  you  were  yourself,  whether  you  de- 
spised or  praised  him.  Paul  was  clever 
enough  to  find  out  whatever  he  chose. 

He  had  better  not  use  his  cleverness 
in  making  trouble,  however.  What  had 
he  said  to  her  father?  Something  doubt- 
less about  the  house  and  David.  If  Paul 
had  meddled,  he  should  be  taught  a  les- 
son. She  would  be  very "  reserved  and 
severe  when  they  met  again.  "What  was 
it  that  you  said  about  an  Italian  touch, 
a  gallery?  I  don't  know  as  I  want  a 
gallery."  But  she  did  want  it;  she 
wanted  it  very  much;  what  was  more, 
she  would  have  it;  she  would  not  give 
up  the  thing  she  wanted  because  it  was 
a  suggestion  of  Paul's. 

The  village  was  wide  awake  now. 
Flocks  and  herds  were  filling  the  air  with 
their  cries  and  the  music  of  their  bells. 
The  carpenters  were  moving  towards  the 
hill  to  resume  work  upon  the  house. 
Betty's  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction as  she  watched  them  on  their 
way.  Her  house!  It  was  a  fine  thing 
to  build  a  house.  How  pleased  David 
would  be,  and  surprised,  that  it  was  so 
well  done,  so  original,  so  "unique,^'  as 
Paul  said.  She  drew  her  head  in  quickly 
and  made  ready  for  the  day 

Her  father  was  yet  in  his  room  when 
she  sought  out  Elspeth  in  the  kitchen. 

"I'll  take  my  breakfast  here;  anything 
•will  do,"  she  said  to  'her  nurse. 

"And  why  here?"  Elspeth  demanded. 
"Why  not  in  the  dining  room,  where  ye 
belong?" 

"I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "There  are  alterations  being  made 
in  the  house,  and  I  must  be  there." 

"The  hoose,  the  hoose,  forevermore  the 
hoose,"  grumbled  the  old  Scotchwoman 
^Te   have  naething  on  yer  mind  these 
days  bat  the  hoose/' 


"What  else  should  I  have,  you  old 
bear?"  laughed  the  girl,  flinging  her  arms 
around  her  nurse's  neck. 

"Ye  could  have  me,^  said  Elspeth 
grimly,  "sin  ye  have  no  father  nor 
brother   needin'   ye." 

-"Have  I  neglected  them?"  asked  Betty 
thoughtfully. 

"Ye  sure  have.  Here's  yer  father 
hasna  had  his  mornin'  chapter  read  in 
months,  an'  yer  brother  out  till  all  hours 
at  night  hootin'  like  a  young  owl." 

"The  boys  are  all  learning  to  yodel," 
laughed  Betty.  "Jans  Ryckman  started 
it.  But  where  is  my  breakfast?  Ah, 
thank  you,"  she  said  to  the  Dutch  lass 
who  had  a  tray  ready. 

"Give  it  here,"  said  Elspeth  sourly, 
and  started  for  the  dining  room,  Betty 
obediently  followed. 

"Ye'U  eat  where  you  ought,"  declared 
her  nurse,  setting  down  the  tray. 

"I  will,  I  will,"  agreed  the  girl.  "To- 
morrow I'll  try  to  take  breakfast  with 
the  family." 

She  meant  to  do  this,  but  another 
wearying  day  sent  her  early  to  bed ;  again 
she  was  up  with  the  birds  and  in  haste 
to  set  out  for  the  hill.  Another  day, 
and  still  another,  found  her  doing  the 
same  thing.  Every  night  w'hen  she  went  to 
bed  she  resolved  to  be  in  her  old  place 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning  and 
to  again  take  an  interest  in  her  father's 
and  her  brother's  affairs;  but  after  wak- 
ing early  with  the  birds,  the  temptation 
to  swallow  a  hasty  bite  and  be  up  on  the 
hill  before  work  began  was  too  much  for 
her.  Then  all  was  still  and  lovely,  and 
the  house,  freed  from  the  intervention 
of  other  personalities,  silently  confront- 
ed her,  waiting  to  be  judged.  Four- 
square it  stood,  like  the  character  of  the 
man  for  whom  she  built  it,  facing  the 
east  and  getting  the  sun  in  some  part  of 
it  all  day  long.  Its  gray  stone  walls 
were  like  bulwarks,  its  projecting  comer 
rooms  like  watch  towers;  but  the  stately 
porticoes,  with  columns  running  up  to  the 
very  eaves,  turned  the  severity  of  a  for- 
tress into  the  benign  welcome  of  a  castle. 
In  the  front  portico  a  balcony  led  from 
the  great  upper  hall.  The  massive  front 
door,  with  its  side  lights  and  fanlights 
stood  frankly  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
flanked  by  generous  windows.  The 
comer  rooms  were  all  windows,  as  Betty 
had  said.  David's  room  looked  towards 
the  river  and  beyond  the  river  to  the 
hills.  Betty's  view  took  in  the  ristic 
stile  which  led  across  the  fields  to  Staf- 
ford House. 
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As  soon  as  Jason  resumed  his  duties  as 
Blaster  builder,  he  began  upon  the  gar- 
den and  the  flower  beds.  ''It  is  high 
time/'  he  said,  "that  things  were  in  the 
ground.  When  the  birch  leaves  are  as 
big  as  a  squirrel's  ear,  it  is  time  to  plant 
€om,  and  you  may  as  well  have  your 
posies  blooming." 

He  sowed  four  o'clocks  and  prince's 
feather,  marigolds  and  asters,  spider- 
wort  and  verbena,  where  he  found  space, 
and  in  their  midst  Betty  set  up  the  sun- 
dial, telling  her  what  she  knew  already, 
''Forte  T%Mf'  doubtless  this  was  her  op- 
portunity. "It  really  looks  as  if  we  had 
started  our  home-keeping,"  exulted  the 
young  architect,  regarding  her  work  from 
her  post  in  the  summer  house,  one  cool 
October  morning. 

The  house  was  approximately  done;  a 
few  last  touches — a  bit  of  woodwork,  the 
iron  latches  and  door  handles,  sconces 
in  her  own  room — ^and  all  would  be  com- 
plete. The  thought  made  her  heart  flut- 
ter. She  had  had  a  superstitious  feeling 
from  the  first  that  when  the  house  was 
done  David  would  return.  She  looked 
across  the  river  to  the  cleft  in  the  trees 
which  told  where  the  trail  went  towards 
the  west.  It  was  there  that  she  fancied 
he  would  reappear.  With  a  tender  smile 
hovering  on  her  lips  and  an  unexpected 
light  in  her  eyes,  she  watched  the  traiL 

Suddenly  a  bit  of  color  flamed  out  of 
the  forest  where  the  trail  came  down  to 
the  river,  disappeared  where  the  river 
was  hidden  by  the  trees,  and  blazed  out 
again  in  the  sunlight  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  new  house.  It  was  a  scar- 
let kerchief  on  the  head  of  a  young  In- 
dian girl,  whose  lithe,  active  figure  was 
now  plainly  visible,  clad  in  soft,  fawn- 
skin  garments  molded  to  each  curve. 
They  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  her  as 
its  plumage  is  a  part  of  the  bird.  She 
advanced  stealthily,  gliding  from  tree  to 
bush,  from  bush  to  tree,  evidently  full 
of  curiosity,  but  also  full  of  fear.  iJvery 
now  and  then  she  halted,  tremulous,  ready 
to  fiy  if  anyone  appeared.  Betty  held  her 
breath  and  waited.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity which  she  long  had  sought,  and 
•which  must  not  escape  her.  The  Indian 
girl  was  Ayota;  she  had  come  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  trusting  to  the  earliness  of 
the  hour  to  pursue  her  investigation  un- 
interrupted. She  examined  the  well- 
curb,  let  down  the  bucket  and  took  a  long 
drink  of  the  cold,  spring  water,  went 
to  the  garden,  pulled  a  turnip  and  ate 
it  hungrily,  then  stole  towards  the  house, 
peering  in  at  each  window  as  she  passed. 


The  front  door  stood  open;  Betty  had 
opened  it  when  she  oame,  Ayota  hesitat- 
ingly approached  and  entered. 

Here  was  Betty's  chance.  She  sprang 
up  and  lightly,  as  lightly  as  Ayota  her- 
self, ran  after  her.  Ayota  was  not  in 
the  hall,  nor  in  the  parlor,  nor  the  dining 
room.  Betty  glanced  in  them  hurriedly 
as  she  passed.  She  went  on  to  her  own 
room.  Ayota  stood  with  clasped  hands 
in  the  center  of  it,  regarding  with  awe 
and  admiration  the  delicate  pink  dra- 
peries which  made  the  boudoir  like  the 
heart  of  a  rose.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  the  dignity  of  David's  apartment 
than  this  soft  nest,  all  curtained  and 
cushioned  in  hues  that  deepened  the  flush 
in  its  owner's  fair  cheek  and  gave  clearer 
tints  to  the  dark  face  turned  this  way 
•and  that  in  eager  investigation.  "You 
like  it?"  asked  Betty. 

"I  like,"  replied  Ayota  with  emphasis. 
She  stepped  daintily  about,  over  the  pol- 
ished floor,  touched  with  caressing  fin- 
gers a  jewel  case  of  wrought  silver  stand- 
ing on  the  dressing-table,  nodded  at  her 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  the  bright 
eyes  and  white  teeth  shining  back  at  her, 
and  repeated,  "I  like." 

It  was  all  novel  and  delightful,  but 
she  evidently  was  searching  for  some 
familiar  feature,  something  which  should 
link  the  old  house  to  the  new,  and  when 
her  eye  fell  on  a  little,  low,  squat  chair, 
short  legged,  straight  backed,  which  used 
to  be  in  Betty's  room  at  Stafford  House, 
she  gave  a  cry  of  delight  and  patted 
affectionately  the  splint-covered  seat. 
The  exclamation,  the  movement,  revealed 
depths  of  loyalty  and  devotion  unsus- 
pected by  her  former  mistress.  They 
brought  to  Betty's  heart  a  great  thrill 
of  confidence  and  relief.  She  oould 
trust  this  girl;  through  her  David  could 
be  reached  and  communicated  with; 
through  her  could  be  developed  some 
plan  of  escape. 

"That  looks  like  home,  doesn't  it?"  she 
said  in  response  to  Ayota's  ejaculation. 
The  chair  was  indeed  one  of  Betty's  old- 
est -and  most  intimate  possessions.  In  it 
she  sat  by  her  mother's  side  and  learned 
the  intricacies  of  cross-stitch  and  fagot- 
ing. When  her  father  taught  her,  her 
seat  was  a  high  one,  drawn  up  to  a  ta- 
ble; this  was  low  and  close  and  dear. 
Here  she  sat  when  Elspeth  found  her 
looking  at  her  wedding  gown.  Drawn 
up  by  the  window  opposite  the  hall,  the 
little  chair  had  often  held  her,  in  the 
days  of  her  loneliness  and  fear.  It  was 
the  first  thing  brought  over  to  the  new 
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house,  turned  upside  down  and  converted 
into  a  box.  Little  things  had  been 
packed  in  it — ^knickknacks  and  covers,  a 
linen  sampler  worked  by  her  mother  with 
rows  of  English  daisies,  and  a  meeting- 
house, and  the  assurance  that  "Favor  is 
Deceitful  and  Beauty  is  Vain,  but  a 
Woman  that  Feareth  the  Lord  Shall  Be 
Praised."  Betty,  too,  had  made  her  sam- 
pler, but  the  flowers  were  tulips,  for  even 
in  those  days  a  Dutch  influence  was  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  the  meetinghouse 
there  were  other  flowers,  and  instead  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  the  appeal,  "When 
This  You  See  Remember  Me — Betty  Staf- 
ford"— a  wholly  unnecessary  plea.  Who 
that  once  knew  her  ever  forgot  her? 

Now  the  little  chair  had  revealed  to 
its  owner  that  trustworthiness  of  Ayota. 
The  two  girls  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  each  other.  They  had  been  friends; 
were  yet,  each  realized,  as  she  looked  at 
the  other.  Each  pair  of  eyes  flashed  over 
the  person  of  the  other,  tracing  out  the 
marks  of  what  had  been  the  other's  ex- 
perience since  they  two  last  met.  Ayota 
saw  that  her  mistress  had  suffered,  and 
been  brave  in  it;  that  she  was  kinder 
than  ever,  more  considerate.  Betty  saw 
that  Ayota  had  been  well  cared  for,  made 
much  of,  and  that  she  had  been  happy. 
Then  she  saw  a  scar,  long  and  deep,  in 
the  smooth,  brown  shoulder. 

"What  did  that?"  she  asked,  touching 
it  pityingly. 

"Big  cat,"  answered  the  Indian  girl. 
"Jump  from  tree  on  Ayota;  pretty  soon 
bite  here."  She  laid  her  hand  on  her 
throat.  "Boy  come;  shoot  arrow.  Big 
cat  let  go.  White  Wolf  run  with  hat- 
chet; kill  big  cat;  save  Ayota."  The  ex- 
pression of  horror  on  her  face,  her  ges- 
tures, as  she  acted  out  the  little  drama, 
brought  it  vividly  before  the  spectator. 
"Ayota  say  to  White  Wolf,  'My  life  be- 
long to  you.'  He  say  'No  take.'  I  say, 
'What  Ayota  do  for  White  Wolf?'  He 
say,  'See  my  wife;  you  tell  her  I  well; 
I  come  back.' " 

Betty  caught  the  slender  girl  in  her 
arms.    "Ayota,  Ayota,  the  White  Wolf 

Jo Off 

Ayota  nodded,  "Your  chief.  One  time 
I  come,  look,  no  find*    See  Dutch  woman 


on  street.     She  say,  'What  you  dot    In- 
dian  no   good.'    Ayota  go   away.    Now 


come  again. 
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"But  tell  me,  tell  me,"  Betty  fairly 
shook  the  girl  in  her  impatience,  "why 
do  you  call  David  the  White  Wolf? 
Why  is  he  there  and  not  here?  Why 
did  he  go  away?" 

"Medicine  Man,"  replied  Ayota,  an- 
swering the  last  question  first,  "say  white 
man  bring  luck  to  village.  Medicine  Man 
send  braves.  Braves  tell  Ayota  send  Da- 
vid out  on  trail.  Ayota  not  know  they 
make  captive;  she  no  send  if  she  know. 
Wolf  no  hurt  David;  no  hurt,  just  bring. 
Little  Strange  Wolf  Senecas  take  from 
Algonquins,  and  David,  eat,  sleep,  work, 
fish,  hunt,  all  same  as  one.  David  big 
man  in  village." 

"But  when  will  the  Medicine  Man  let 
David  Come  home  to  his  people?"  asked 
Betty,  trying  to  reconcile  the  facts  of 
this  strange  story  and  to  make  them  be- 
lievable. 

"No  can  tell,"  returned  Ayota.  "One 
moon,    three,   two,    no   can    tell;    maybe 
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soon. 

She  had  delivered  her  message,  and  was 
restless  and  uneasy,  eager  to  be  off.  She 
moved  towards  the  door,  followed  by  Betty, 
pleading,  "Don't  go  yet,  wait  a  minute. 
There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  say. 
Come  over  to  the  summer  house,"  she 
urged,  and  drew  Ayota  thither.  "See,  I 
have  a  present  for  you,"  she  said,  un- 
clasping a  string  of  bright  beads  from 
her  own  throat.  "I  have  worn  them  for 
days,  hoping  to  meet  you."  She  at- 
tempted to  fasten  them  around  Ayota's 
throat,  but  before  she  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  the  Indian  d'rew  back  suddenly,  and 
prepared  to  depart,  seizing  the  necklace. 

"See  'Two  Smoke'!"  she  whispered, 
pointing  to  a  man  emerging  from  the 
trees  which  hid  the  approaches  to  the 
house. 

"Two  Sjnoke?"  repeated  Betty,  "what 

do  you  mean?" 

"Indian  boy  call  white  man  'Two 
Smoke.'  When  he  come  to  see  Medicine 
Man,  he  make  two  smoke,  two  fire  on 
trail,  let  Medicine  Man  know  he  conae." 

The  man  drew  nearer.    It  was  Bicard* 


fTo  be  CknMnued,) 


EBSid  mother 
"Want  some  pie,"  cried  Bennie,  kick- 
tng  his  feet  against  the  legs  of  bis  high 
chair. 
"Tou  must  stop  making  such 
Bennie,"  said  mother.     "I  shall  send  jou 


ENNIE,  eat  your  potato," 
said  mother  one  day  at 
dinner.  "Don't  want  po- 
tato," grumbled  Bennie, 
sticking  out  his  iips  in  a 
pout.  "WaJit  pie."  "I 
cati't  let  you  have  pie," 
loo  rich  for  yoii.'' 


from  (ho  table  if  you  do  not  sit  up  i 
eat  your  dinner." 

Bennie  sat  np,  but  he  pushed  his  plx 
away  and  said  in  a  little  bit  of  a  voice,  I 
that  it  was  hard  fur  mother  to  bear  h 

"Want  ( 

But  father  heard  him  and  was  t 
that  his  little  boy  should  behave  so  b. 
He  did  not  want  to  have  him  puniabej 
however,  and  said  quickly : 

"Want  soiae  pie,  do  youT     Well,  you 
shall  have  s 

Mother  was  surprised  at  father's  words, 
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and  Bennie's  pout  turned  into  a  smile. 

"How  vould  jou'like  to  have  me  nlake 
yon  a  pie  all  for  yourself,  like  the  oneb 
I  used  to  have  when  I  was  a  little  bojT" 
asked  father. 

■•little ■  just  like  meT" 

"Yes,  Kttle  just  like  you.  My  father, 
that'^  your  grandfather,  yon  know — " 

"My  grandfather' lets  me  ride  on  his 
horse,",  said  Bennie  proudly. 

"Yes,"  said  father,  "he  always  loves 
to  make  little  boys  happy.  Well,  when  I 
'  wa^,a  little  boy  and  didn't  want  to  eat 
what  my  mother  gave  me,  he  used  to 
say,  'How  would  you  like  to  have  me 
make  you  a  little  pie  all  for  yourselft' 
And  I  would  say,  'Please  make  me  one,' 
for  I  tried  lo  be  a  polite  little  boy,  and 
then  my  father  would  take  a  pretty  lit- 
tle plate,  just  like  this  one,  and  then  he 
would  put  my  potato  on  it,  just  as  I  do 
yours,  and  mash  it  fine  as  fine,  and  put 


salt  and  pepper  in  it,  and  smooth  it  all 
round  the  edges,  like  this,  and  spread 
some  butter  on  it,  and  sometimes  sprinkle 
a  little  sugar  on  top.  Shall  I  put  sugar 
on  yours  I" 

"Yes,   please,"  said  Benni^  politely. 

"And  then,"  went  on  father,  "he  would 
cut  it  just  as  mother  does  her  pies.  One 
cut  across  this  way,  and  that  makes  two 
pieces;  one  across  this  way,  and  that 
makes  four  pieces.  And  there  you  have 
it,  as  i>retty  a  pie  as  you  want  to  see, 
and  when  you  eat  it  you'll  find  it  tastes 
as  ;;ood  as  it  looks." 

Bennie  took  one  of  the  pieces  of  the 
pie  father  had  made  onto  his  plate  and 
lasted  it.  He  found  it  so  good  tliat  he 
ate  it  all.  Then  he  took  a  second  piece 
and  ate  that,  and  before  he  knew  it  his 
pie  was  gone,  and  he  had  eaten  all  of  his 
potato! 
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The  Wild  Man  and  the  Gentle  Boy 

Chinese  Folk  Lore 
Transcribed  by  Sui  Sin  Far 


ILL  you  come  wil  h 
meV  said  the  Wild 
Man.  "With  pleas- 
replied  the 
)  Gentle  Boy.  The 
Wild  Man  took  the 
Gentle  Boy  by  the 
hand,  and  together  they  waded  through 
i-ice  fields,  climbed  tea  hills,  plunged 
through  forests  and  at  last  came  to  a 
wide  road,  shaded  on  either  side  by  largB 
evergreen  trees,  with  resting  places  made 
of  bamboo,  sticks  e\-ery  mile  or  so. 

"My  honorable  father  provided  these 
resting  places  for  the  poor  carrierB," 
said  the  Gentle  Boy.  "Here  they  can  lay 
their  burdens  down,  eat  betel   nuts  and 

"Oh,  ho,"  laughed  the  Wild  Man.  "I 
don't  think  there  will  be  many  carriers 
resting  today.  I  cleared  the  road  before 
I  brought  you." 

"Iudi«d!"  replied  the  Gentle  Boy, 
"May  I  ask  howT" 

"Ate  them  up." 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  Gentle  Boy.    He  felt 


the  silence  and  stillness  around.  The 
very  leaves  had  ceased  to  flutter,  and  only 
the  soul  of  a  bird  hovered  near. 

The  Wild  Man  had  gigantic  arms  and 
legs  and  a  broad,  hairy  cheat.  His  mouth 
was  exceeding  large  and  his  head  was  un- 
shaved.  He  wore  a  sack  of  coarse  linen, 
open  in  front,  with  holes  for  arms.  On 
his  head  was  a  rattan  cap,  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  a  deer. 

The  Gentle  Boy  was  small  and  plump; 
his  skin  was  like  silk  and  the  tips  of 
his  little  Sngers  were  pink.  His  queue 
was  neatly  braided  and  interwoven  with 
silks  of  many  coliirs.  He  wore  a  peach- 
colored  blouse  and  azure  pantaloons,  all 
richly  embroidered,  uiid  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial. The  buttons  on  his  tunic  were 
of  pure  KoH  and  the  sign  of  the  dragon 
was  worked  on  his  cod.  ,  He  was  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  a  descendant  of  Con- 
futze,  an  aristoorat  of  aristocrats. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinkingt"  aafced 
the  Wild  Man. 

"About  the  carriers.    Did  they  taste 
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good*"  asked  the  Gentle  Boy  -with  mild 

curiosity , 

"Yes,  but  there  is  something  that  will 
taste  better,  yoanger  and  tenderer,  you 
know." 

He  surveyed  the  Gentle  Boy  with  glis- 
tening eyes. 

The  Gentle  Boy  thought  of  his  father's 
mansion,  the  frescoed  ceilings,  the  chan- 
deliers bung  with  pearls,  the  great  blue 
vases,  the  dragon's  smiles,  the  galleries 
of  glass  through  which  walked  his  mother 
and  sisters;  but  most  of  all,  be  thought 
of  his  noble  ancestors. 

"What  would  your  EzcetleDcy  be 
pleased  to  converse  aboutt"  be  inquired 
after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the 
Wild  Man  bad  been  engaged  in  silent 
contemplation  of  the  Gentle  Boy's  chubby 
cheeks. 

"About  good  things  to  eat,"  promptly 
replied  the  Wild  Man. 

"Very  well,"  politely  replied  the  Gen- 
tle Boy.  "There  are  a  great  many,"  he 
dreamily  observed,  staring  into  space. 

"Tell  me  about  some  of  the  fine  dishes 
in  your  father's  kitchen.  It  is  they  who 
have  made  you." 

The  Gentle  Boy  looked  complacently 
up  and  down  himself. 

"I  hope  in  all  humility,"  he  said,  "that 


I  do  honor  to  my  father's  cook's  dishes." 

The  Wild  Man  laughed  so  boister- 
ously that  the  trees  rocked. 

"There  is  iced  seaweed  jelly,  for  one 
thing,"  began  the  Gentle  Boy,  "and  a 
ragout  of  water  lilies,  pork  and  chicken 
dumplings  with  bamboo  shoots,  birds' 
nest  soup  and  boiled  almonds,  ducks' 
eggs  one  hundred  years  old,  garnished 
wilh  strips  of  sucking  pig  and  heavenly 
fish  fried  in  paradise  oil,  white  balls  of 
rice  flour  stuffed  with  sweetmeats,  honey 
ami  rose  leaves,  candied  frogs  and  salted 
crabs,  sugared  seaweed  and  pickled  stars." 
He '  paused. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  said  the  Wild  Man, 
"which  of  all  things  would  you  like  best 
to  eatT" 

The  Gentle  Boy's  eyes  wandered  mus- 
ingly over  the  Wild  Man's  gigantic  pro- 
portions, his  hungry  mouth,  his  fang-like 
teeth.  He  flipped  a  ladybird  insect  oS 
his  silken  eaS  and  smiled  at  the  Wild 
Man  as  he  did  so. 

"Best  of  all,  honorable  sir,"  be  slowly 
said,  "I  would  like  to  eat  you." 

The  Wild  Man  sat  transfixed,  staring 
at  the  GeJitle  Boy,  bis  mouth  half  open, 
the  bair  standing  np  on  bis  head.  And 
to  this  day  he  sits  there,  on  the  high  road 
.  to  Cheang  Che,  a  piece  of  petrified  ston& 
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Wallachian  Embroidery 
Breaktast  Jacket 

By  Harriet  Webb 
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del  eate  coral  p  nk  embro  d 
ered  in  roses  shading  from 
deep  crimson  to  pale  pink. 
About  the  edge  were  many  rows 


of  narrow  Val  lace,  and 
in  place  of  the  rosettes 
oil  neck  and  sleeve  wera 
delicate,  pink  rosebuds 
with  ribbon  ends.  Ttiis, 
of  course,  would  be  too 
elaborate  for  our  ev- 
eryday American  wom- 
an, especially  the  one 
with  a  limited  poeket- 
book.  A  simple  one  of 
this  design  would  be 
much  more  serviceahlo 
and  suitable  for  gen- 
eral wear.  A  kimono 
of  this  sort  may  be 
made  up  wilh  very  lit- 
tle cost  and  not  much 
work.  It  may  be  made 
of  lawn  or  batiste  and 
be  easily  laundered. 

Tbe  one  showu  here 
is  of  ecru  lawn  em- 
broidered ill  Alice  blue, 
with  self-toiie  ribbon. 
It  would  be  equally 
pretty  on  while  lawn 
witli  a  combination  o£ 
blue,  pink  or  lavender 
embroidery.  A  per- 
forated pattern  or 
stamped  lawn  kimono 
may  be  obtained  by 
sending  checks  or 
money  order  lo  Harriet 
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Cluny    lace    abont    two 

inches  wide. 

This  design  might  al- 
so be  used  as  the  center 
for  a  unique  card  table 
t*a  cloth.  This  tea  cloth 
(No  94)  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  It 
will  cover  a  table  fifty 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
by  placing  the  four  doi- 
lies between  the  "arms" 
of  the  cross,  ei^ht  per- 
sons may  be  comfortably 
seated  when  light  re- 
freshments are  to  be 
served. 

No  94  shows  the  ar- 
ran^ment  of  places  with 
tlie  Maltese  cross  doily. 
The  detail  of  the  round 
centerpiece  is  shown  in 
No  95. 

No  94,  stamped  for 
working  on  natural  col- 
ored or  white,  heavy, 
Flemish  linen,  including 
Webb,  Embroidery  Department,  GOOD  cotton  for  working,  costs  $4.  With  the 
Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price  four  plate  doilies  the  price  wonld  be 
of  design,  including  perforation,  pattern  $4.85.  Stamped  on  lighter  weight  linen 
of  kimono  and  stamping  material,  50  the  cost  would  be  fifty  cents  less. 
cents.  Stamped  on  pure  white  lawn,  75  No  95,  stamped  on  Flemish  linen, 
cents.  is   $1.65,   including  cotton   and    postage. 


NoM.    Milieu 


For  the  Tea  Table 

By  M.  Alison  Muir 

An  unusual  and  at- 
tractive centerpiece, 
which  is  made  of  natural 
colored  linen,  embroid- 
ered in  the  pastel  tones 
of  browu,  is  shown  in 
No  95.  Worked  in  the 
popular  Wallachian 
stitch,  which  was  fully 
described  in  the  August, 
1907,  Good  Housekeep- 
IKO,  and  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than 
plun  buttonholing,  the 
finished  piece  may  also 
be  used  for  a  bjlween- 
meal  cloth,  A  new  way 
to  finish  the  edge  is  to 
make  a  narrow  hem 
about  half  an  inch  from 
the  buttonholing,  and 
edge     this     hem     vith 
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Individuality  in  Needlework 

By  Cuol}^  B.  Bochfoit 

The  latest  ideas  in  embroidery  aim  at 
individuality  and  effect  by  combinations 
of  stitches,  not  necessarily  new,' each  one 
of  which  shall  be  especially  adapted  to 
bring  out  its  own  special  part  of  the 
design. 

The  more  effective  and  unusual  stitches 
a  person  knows,  the  better  equipped  ahe 
is  for  this  new  field.  It  requires  a  study 
of  the  design  and  then  judgment  in  the 
combination,  but  ia  the  end  marked. in- 
dividuality is  shown,  and  one  niay  be  sure 
of  no  duplicate  in  treatment  even  if  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  pattern  are  sold,  for 
no  one  would  suspect  that  two  such  dif- 
ferent effects  could  have  been  stamped 
on  identical  lines. 

In  the  orchid  cenierpieee,  the  carved 
stamens  are  done  in  what  is  called  the 
blanket  stitch,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
one-sided  feather  stitch,  and  afterward 
Frencb  knots  are  added  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,  with  a  ohister  of  knots 
at  the  tip.  The  stjtch  which  fills  the 
petals  is  one  used  in  Battenberg,  only 
here,  again,  the  French  knots  add  greatly 
to  the  effect.  Although  the  segments  at 
the  base  of  the  stamens  and  between  the 
flowers  are  almost  identical,  it  offers  va- 
riety and  brings  out  the 
evident  idea  of  the  de- 
signer to  make  every 
other  one  appear  to  be  a 
seed-pod  by  means  of  the 
padded  edge  and  eyelets. 
The  one  from  which  the 
flower  springs  is  formed 
by    the    Russian    outline 

The     Russian     outline 

stitch  ia  done  away 
from,  instead  of  toward, 
the  embroiderer,  like 
any  other  outline  stitch. 
The  only  difference  is 
that,  instead  of  bringing 
the  needle  diagonally 
from  the  right  of  the 
line  to  the  left,  as  in  the 
ordinary  outline,  it  is  ex- 
actly perpendicular  to 
the  line,  half  on  each 
side,  and  the  space  on 
each  side  of  the  line  de- 
termines the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  stitch. 
The  thread  is  carried  be-  OioUd 


fore  and  under  the  point  of  the  needle  as 
it  ia  drawn  through.  Done  with  heavy 
linen  thread  or  silk,  with  the  stitches  not 
too  far  apart,  it  looka  like  a  beantifiil 
braid,  and  makes  a  moet  efiective  em- 
broidery. 


A  Bit  of  Ross 

Did  you  unravel  the  mystery  of  tlie 
puzzle  story  under  the  above  title  in  the 
December  issue  of  Good  HonSEKEEFniat 
The  company  whose  advertisement  in- 
spired the  story  is  the  Btchardsou  Silk 
Company  of  Chicago,  III,  and  the  prize 
winners  are  as  follows:  Miss  A.  H. 
Morton  of  Minnesota,  $5  in  cash;  Mrs 
Fred  Videon  of  Colorado,  $3  worth  of 
merchandise;  Miss  Carrie  3.  Fox  of 
Indiana,  $2  worth  of  merchandise. 

Cottage  Simplicity  is  the  title  of  this 
month's  puzzle  story,  which  you  will  find 
among  the  advertising  pages,  together 
with  the  conditions  governing  this  contest. 


Answers  to  the  Charades  in  the  last 
(January)  issue,  by  E.  C.  Gardner,  are 
as  follows  :^ — I.  Pinnace,  II.  Boodle,  III. 
Kismet,  IV.  Pickerel,  V.  Solo,  VI.  Piti- 
ful, VII,  Also,  VIII.  Mustache,  IX 
Quartette, 
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Our  Special  Patterns 

Designed    for  Good  Housekeeping 

Readers   Exclusively 

Bj  EUen  Stan 

[Refer  to  drawtnga  on  Pages  185-191] 

A  practical  and  pretty  shirtwaist  that 

can  be  used  as  a  separate  waist  or  as 

part  of  a  costume  is  illustrated  in  design 

No  231  G  H.     The  arrangement  of  broad 

and    narrow    tucks   tends    to    make    one 

appear  smaller,    and   at    the   same   time 

gives   length  to   the   waist.     This   model 

will   be   equally    effective   copied  in   tnb 

or  woolen  materials,  and  will  be  popular 

the  coming  season.     Pattern  No  231  G  H 

is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches 

bust  measttre.     To  make  this  garment  for 

the  average  person,  it  will  require  3% 


yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  or  2^ 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or  4 
yards  of  material  24  inches  wide.  Design 
No  240  0  H  illustrates  a  new  tailored 

model  that  will  be  mach  worn.  The  long, 
straight  plaits  in  the  front,  with  the  deep 
yoke  effect  over  the  hips,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  garment,  and  will 
make  it  becoming  to  both  stout  and  slen- 
der figures.  Any  of  the  light-weight  ma^ 
terials  intended  for  spring  costumes  will 
be  effective  made  in  this  style.  Pattern 
No  240  G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this 
garment  for  the  average  person,  it  will 
require  7%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  or  6^  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide,  or  11^4  yards  of  material  24  inches 

A  dross;  ««asA.  ia  i!B5\Rlwa.  \a.  \«niCL 
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No  232  G  H.  Thia  design  would  be 
equally  effective  carried  out  in  any  of 
the  delicate  pastel  shades,  in  either  cloth, 
voile  or  silk.  The  tucks  over  the  shoul- 
ders are  so  arranged  that  they  give  a 
decided  fullness,  which  is  held  in  place 
at  the  front  by  a  shaped  piece,  elabo- 
rately trimmed  with  applique  that  matches 
the  sleeve,  bands,  collar  and  yoke.  On 
this  model  of  gray  voile  an  inch-wide 
band  of  rose  pink  silk  edges  the  waist, 
collar  and  cuffs  and  gives  a  pleasing  toueh 
of  color  to  the  plain  gray.  Pattern  No 
^^2  G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to 
^42  inches  bust  measure.  To  make  this 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  will 
require  5  yards  of  material  27  indiesr 
wide,  or  3%  yards  of  material  36  indies 
wide.  A  three-piece  skirt  with  a  gored 
front  section  that  may  be  buttoned  all  or 
part  of  the  way  down  each  side  is  shown 
in  design  No  241  G  H.  The  sack  is 
finished  in  habit  style.  It  fits  closely  over 
the  hips,  with  a  decided  flare  at  the  lower 
edge,  which  gives  it  the  popular  bell 
effect  that  prevails  in  the  imported 
models.  Pattern  No  241  G  H  is  ent  in  6 
sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
For  the  average  person  it  will  require 
6%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
or  4%  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 

In  Nos  233  G  H,  244  G  H  and  245  G  H 
is  shown  a  one-piece  nightgown,  with  only 
one  seam  under  each  arm.  It  is  easily 
made  and  can  be  finished  around  the  neck 
and  edge  of  the  sleeves  with  a  hand-em- 
broidered, scalloped  edge,  or  a  beading 
and  narrow  edging  may  be  substituted. 
iNainaook,  longdoth  and  eambrie  are  the 
most  serviceable  materials  to  use  for  gen- 
eral wear,  and  may  be  had  in  good  quali- 
ties for  from  fifteen  eents  to  thirty-five 
cents  a  yard.  Pattern  No  233  G  H  is  for 
girls  and  small  women.  The  pattern  is 
ent  in  3  sizes,  for  girls  13, 16  and  18  years 
of  age,  or  from  30  to  35  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  this  garment  for  a 
girl  16  years  of  age  it  requires  4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  Pattern  No 
244  G  H  is  a  one-piece  nigiitgown  for 
women.  The  pattern  is  eat  in  7  sizes, 
from  32  to  44  inches  bast  measure.  To 
make  this  garment  for  the  average  person 
it  requires  4%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  Pattern  No  245  G  H  is  a  one- 
pieee  nightgown  for  children  and  giris. 
The  pattern  is  ent  in  4  nses,  from  2  to  8 
jears.  To  make  this  garment  for  a  girl 
8  jears  of  age  it  reqid^es  2%  yards  o£ 
material  36  inches  wide. 

Design  No  234  G  H  k  a  long  coat. 


This  model  ean  be  satisfactorily  copied 
in  serge,  eheviot^  broadcloth  or  coating 
material.  It  is  loose  and  comfortable, 
and  exceptionally  easy  for  a  child  to  slip 
on.  If  preferred,  the  braid  trimming  can 
be  omitted  and  a  pretty  finish  given  the 
garment  by  several  rows  of  machine 
stitching.  One  large  button  is  the  only 
fastening  required  to  keep  the  coat  in 
place.  No  234  G  H  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for 
girls  from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  To  make 
the  coat  for  a  girl  8  years  of  age  it  will 
require  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  or  2^^  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide. 

One  of  the  latest  models  in  spring 
coats  is  found  in  design  No  235  G  H,  and 
it  is  suitable  to  combine  with  a  skirt  as 
a  costume,  or  to  be  worn  separately. 
The  coat  is  easily  made  and  will  require 
very  little  fitting,  which  fact  will  make  it 
doubly  attractive  to  the  house  dressmaker. 
If  intended  for  wear  with  separate  skirts, 
either  a  black  or  a  tan  is  the  most  desir- 
able color  to  choose,  and  broadcloth, 
cheviot  or  covert  doth  is  the  most  ser- 
viceable material  to  select.    Pattern  No 

235  G  H  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  gar- 
ment for  the  average  perscm  it  will  re- 
quire 3  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide, 
or  2y2  yards  of  material  50  inches  wide. 

A  gored  skirt  with  a  single  box-plaited 
front  panel  may  be  fashioned  after  No 
242  G  H.  Each  seam  is  stitohed  flat  and 
finished  in  tailor  fashion.  The  folds  may 
be  of  the  same  or  a  contrasting  material. 
However,  if  the  skirt  is  to  be  worn  as  a 
part  of  a  costume,  it  will  be  more  effective 
to  have  the  folds  of  the  same  material. 
Heavy  tweeds  are  suitable  materials  for 
copying  this  design.  Pattern  No  242 
G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  To  make  this  garment 
for  the  average  person  it  will  require  9 
yards  of  material  36  inehes  wide,  7  yards 
of  material  44  inches  wide,  or  6  yards  of 
material  50  inches  wide. 

A  child's  set,  including  coat,  dress  and 
onderslip,  can  be  made  after  design  No 

236  G  H.  Each  garment  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  design,  and  is  easily  made. 
Broadcloth  is  the  most  desirable  material 
to  use  for  the  coat.  The  color  chosen 
should  depend  upon  the  use  for  which 
the  garment  is  intended.  Dark  shades  of 
blue,  red  and  brown  are  suitable  for  ev- 
eryday wear^  bat  if  something  more 
dressy  is  wanted  the  delicate  shades  of 
biseuit,  almond  green,  mauve  and  carna- 
tion pink  ttre  pretty.    The  cape  may  be 
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omitted  if  preferred.  The  dress  is  per- 
fectly plain  with  the  exception  of  the 
yoke,  which  can  be  hand-embroidered  or 
cut  from  some  pretty  all-over  material. 
The  design  is  equally  suitable  for  tub  and 
woolen  materials.  The  underslip  is  es- 
pecially useful,  as  it  can  be  worn  under 
any  dress.  Pattern  No  236  G  H  is  cut 
in  4  sizes,  for  children  6  months,  1  year, 
3  years  and  5  years  of  age.  For  a  child 
three  years  of  age  the  coat  requires  3V^ 
yards  of  materiid  27  inches  wide  or  1% 
yards  of  material  54  inches  wide.  The 
dress  requires  2  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide.  For  the  little  petticoat  will 
be  needed  V/^  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  and  two  yards  of  edging. 

An  exceptionally  pretty  little  jacket, 
intended  to  complete  a  dressy  street  toi- 
let, is  the  design  of  No  237  G  H.  It  is 
one  of  the  newest  spring  models,  the  sleeve 
and  coat  being  cut  in  one.  The  collar 
and  girdle  of  the  original  were  of  a  dark 
purple  velvet,  and  the  braiding  matched 
the  velvet  in  color.  The  material  em- 
ployed for  the  garment  was  a  lavender 
broadcloth.  The  home  dressmaker  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  make 
this  jacket,  as  it  will  require  no  fitting 
and  does  not  depend  upon  a  tailored 
finish  to  give  it  stvle.  Pattern  No  237 
G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  will  re- 
quire ly^  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide.  A  gored  skirt  suitable  to  be  used  as 
part  of  a  costume  or  to  be  worn  separately 
is  shown  in  design  No  243  G  H.  The 
design  is  particularly  desirable  for  soft 
clinging  materials.  The  plaits  are  stitched 
yoke  depth  over  the  hips,  and  from  that 
point  down  hang  in  long  graceful  folds. 
It  can  be  made  in  either  sweep  or  round 
length  and  may  be  left  perfectly  plain 
at  the  lower  edge  or  trimmed  with  braid- 
ing or  bands.  Pattern  No  243  G  H  is 
cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person,  it  requires  6V2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  or  5V2  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide,  or  11^  yards 
of  24-inch  wide  material. 

Design  No  239  G  H  can  be  copied  in 
silk,  wool  or  heavy-weight  cotton  mate- 
rial. To  obtain  the  best  effect,  one  mate- 
rial should  be  used  for  the  dress  and  an- 
other for  the  guimpe.  The  stitching  gives 
to  the  garment  a  decidedly  tailored  finish, 
which  is  pleasing.  The  buttons  are  the 
only  trimming;  these  can  be  of  metal  or 
made  of  the  material    Pattern  No  239 


G  H  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for  girls  from  6  to 
12  y^ars  of  age.  To  make  this  garment 
for  a  girl  8  years  of  age  it  will  require 
3V2  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or 
2%  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide,  or 
6  yards  of  24-inch  wide  material.  For 
the  guimpe  will  be  needed  2^  yards  of 
material  20  inches  wide,  or  1^  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

A  simple,  pretty  negligee  can  be  copied 
in  any  material  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose from  design  No  238  G  H.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  garment  is  the 
yoke  which  forms  a  sleeve  cap,  and  gives 
the  popular  mandarin  effect.  The  yoke 
gives  opportunity  for  carrying  out  a  va- 
riety of  pretty  trinm[iing  effects.  It  may 
be  of  a  contrasting  material  or  of  the 
same  material  as  the  gown,  and  can  be 
elaborately  hand-embroidered.  The  cuffs 
of  course  must  match  the  yoke.  This 
design  will  be  equally  pretty  for  a  dress- 
ing sack,  and  the  skirt  can  be  shortened 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Pattern 
No  238  G  H  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  To  make  this 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  will 
require  9  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide,  or  IOV2  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide. 

A  coat  model  that  will  be  popular  the 
coming  spring  is  depicted  in  design  No 
246  G  H.  It  is  perfectly  plain  and  can 
be  made  at  home  satisfactorily.  It  has 
a  skeleton  lining  that  is  easily  adjusted 
and  holds  the  long  sleeve  in  place.  The 
sleeves  and  this  lining  can  be  omitted  if 
preferred.  This  design  will  be  pretty 
carried  out  in  broadcloth,  silk  or  pongee, 
and  can  be  used  for  either  a  street  or 
evening  wiap.  Pattern  No  246  G  H  is 
cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person,  it  will  require  3^^  yards 
of  material  44  inches  wide. 


Different  Tones  of  one  color  are 
more  satisfactory  than  striking  contrasts. 
Those  pleasing  contrasts  found  in  nature 
cease  to  be  happy  when  attempted  in  tex- 
tiles. 


What  Next? — ^A  comparatively  sim- 
ple device  which  I  saw  recently  is  a  sort 
of  mechanical  darning  hoop,  whereby  one 
can  dam  stockings  with  ease,  not  only  by 
hand,  but  on  the  sewing  machine.  It  is 
highly  ingenious,  and  to  the  mother  of 
several  pairs  of  restless  feet  is  a  real 
godsend.    Ahna 
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If  there  Kinains  a  timid  or  doubting  reader  who,  after  the  complete  indoraement  in 
«Br  October  issue  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  "regnl&r"  physicians  in  the  United  States 
or  the  world  (Dr  Barker  of  Baltimore),  etil)  questions  the  wisdom  of  the 
NoRMin  grg^t  work  in  progress  at  Emmanuel  church,  kt  ber  or  him  take  note  of  the 
1^,  recognition  which  Doctors  Worcester  and  McComb  are  now  getting  in  the 
country  at  large.  Professor  William  James,  the  great  psychologist,  is  cog- 
nisant of  the  work  and,  as  we  happen  to  know,  friendly  toward  it.  In  recent  articles 
-which  be  contribated  to  the  Philosophicdl  Review  and  the  American  Jdagitgine  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  new  "optimistic  faiths"  which  operate  "by  the  su^estioa  of  power."  "It 
is  quite  obvious,"  he  declares,  "that  a  wave  of  religious  activity,  aualagous  in  soma 
respects  to  the  .spread  of  early  Christianity,  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  is  passing 
over  our  American  world."  "The  higher  medical  minds,"  he  says,  "are  already  trying 
to  interpret  it  fairly,  and  make  its  power  available  for  their  own  therapeutic  ends. 
Some  of  the  highest  medical  minds  of  Boston  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  allied  with  the 
Emmanuel  church  movement. 

The  TTorld's  Work,  pre-eminently  a  magazine  of  affairs,  devoted  a  considerable 
space  in  a  recent  issue  to  an  account  of  the  Emmanuel  movement,  which,  it  averred,  is 
'indorsed  by  the  leading  neurologists  and  psychologists  of  our  epoch- — men  like  James 
and  Putnam  of  Harvard,  Dubois  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Jastrow  of  Johns  Hop- 
^na  and  Bernheim  of  Xancy."  Other  pronunent  periodicals  have  printed  articles 
concerning   the   movement. 

We  present  two  short  articles  this  month  relating  to  this  work ;  Auto-Suggestioa 
and  Its  Use,  by  the  Beverend  Doctor  McComb,  and  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  evening 
meetings  at  the  church.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  an  important  announce- 
ment to  make  concerning  a  plan  for  greatly  extending  the  usefulness  of  our  department 
of  Happiness  and  Health. 

It  is  time  to  inquire  If  the  f«od  supply  of  onr  American  faomee  begins  to  show  any 

improvement  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  national  pure  food  law,  which  has 

.  -  been  in  force,  generally  speaking,  since  the  1st  of  October,  1907.     From  the 

A  H^pwt    "VFashington  point  of  view,  at  least  from  that  of  Doctor  Wiley,  the  head  of 

Procreu     ^^^  bureau  of  chemistry,  a  genuine  reform  is  nnder  way,  as  broad  as  our 

great  country;  the  more  clearly  to  determine  this  to  our  own  satisfaction, 

Bo  far  as  the  brief  active  existence  of  the  law  will  permit,  we  have  made  inquiries  of 

pure  food  commission  era  and  inspectors  and  boards  of  health  in  the  various  states,  with 

results  at  least  worthy  of  record.    Replies  to  a  set  of  qneationa  have  been  received  from 

□earl;  all  the  states. 

Paternalistic  as  be  is,  in  these  days.  Uncle  Sam  cannot — and  should  not — meddle 
vith  the  individual  states  in  the  management  of  their  food  supply;  they  must  look  out 
for  themselves.  All  he  can  do  is  to  see  that  foods  shipped  from  state  to  state,  from 
large  manufactories  to  all  the  states,  conform  to  a  national  atandard  of  purity  and  wear 
lionest  labels.  That  the  federal  law  would  lose  little  time  in  detecting  violations  on  the 
part  of  these  general  sources  of  food  supply  was  hardly  to  be  questioned.  The  con- 
sumer who  buys  a  well-known  brand,  say  of  oereal,  or  canned  goods  or  baking  powder, 
ean  be  certain  that  it  reaches  the  high  standard  established  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  is  honestly  labeled.  So  far  so  good.  But  a  little  local  manufacturer,  in  a 
state  whose  law  is  less  stringent  than  the  federal  statute,  or  which  has  not  sn  appro- 
priation to  enforce  its  own  law,  oftentimes  can  woric  off  in  his  own  vicinity  stuff  which 
falls  far  short  of  the  modem  requirements.  The  question  therefore  arises.  Is  the  federal 


law  having  an  influence  upon  the  states  as  r^ards  the  character  and  enforcement  of 
their  several  pure  food  laws?  Is  there  conflict  between  the  federal  and  state  lawaf 
Does  the  national  law  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  local  manufacturers,  who  thereby 
escape  the  competition  of  goods  from  outside,  which  must  conform  to  a  higher  stand- 
ardT    Are  the  states  appropriating  money  enough  for  adequate  enforcement  of  their 

The  national  movement  for  pure  food,  centered  in  Washington,  has  profoundly 

■    influenced  the  states  for  higher  standards  and  uniformity;  there  is  no  questioa  about 

it.     Occasionally  is  to  be  found  a  legislature  which  prides  itself  on  raising  the  bars 

higher  than  TJncle  Sam's;  South  Dakot-a,  for  example.      There   is  conflict    with   the 

federal  law  there,  in  the  matter  of  certain  drugs. 

Korih  Dakota  complains  that  the  federal  law  is  "somewhat  weak  in  some  of  its 
features,  particularly  in  that  permitting  the  sale  of  short  weight  and  measure  pack- 
ages where  weight  and  measure  are  not  specified.  This  has  resulted  in  putting  on 
the  market  a  large  number  of  packages  containing  less  than  the  presumed  amount. 
This  manufacturers  have  been  doing  since  they  are  no  longer  able  to  sell  adulterated 
goods,  and  hope,  it  would  seem,  to  he  able  to  deceive  the  public  by  putting  up  package 
goods  which  are  to  be  sold  at  specified  prices — 10  cents,  25  cents  and  $1 — and  tlus 
without  regard  to  any  definite  quantity."  Whether  North  Dakota  will  amend  its  state 
law  to  exclude  the  short-weight  packages  remains  to  be  seen.  The  discovery  and 
warning  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  authorities  of  other  states. 

Pennsylvania,  which  for  several  years  has  had  a  stringent  law  of  its  own,  is  the 
scene  of  no  little  difficulty  for  retail  storekeepers.  Foods  from  another  state,  carrying 
the  manufacturer's  guarantee  of  purity,  do  not  always  conform  to  the  state  law,  which 
fines  the  dealer  unless  his  wares  obey  the  state  as  well  as  the  nation.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania householder  may  feel  reasonably  sore  of  a  pure  and  honestly  labeled  food  sup- 
ply. New  Hampshire  is  more  particular  than  Uncle  Sam  about  the  use  of  preservatives 
in  jams,  jellies  and  cider;  otherwise  the  law  conforms  with  the  national  one.  States 
whose  laws  are  reported  as  having  no  conflict  with  the  latter  are  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin;  there  are  certain  disagreements 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

All  the  states  have  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  pure  food  work,  but  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  amounts  in  Indiana,  Maine,  South  Dakota 
and  Vermont, 

There  is  general  acknowledgment,  in  our  returns,  of  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  food  supply  since  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  law,  even  in  the, 
comparatively  short  time  which  has  elapsed.  North  Dakota  reports  an  added  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  producers  to  obey  the  already  strict  state  law,  A  new  truth- 
fulness in  labels  is  noted  in  Iowa,  New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin.  Indiana  has 
enforced  her  own  law  with  increased  vigor,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  the  reduction  of 
adulteration  by  60  per  cent.  The  new  era  in  Pennsylvania  has  appeared  most  clearly 
in  improved  jellies,  jams  and  catsups;  in  North  Dakota,  in  purer  dmgs  and  chemicals. 

Only  two  states  report  a  gain  to  local  manufacturers  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  law — ^Kansas  and  Maine.  The  corn  packers  of  the  latter  state  are  said  to 
have  been  very  favorably  affected. 

The  reader  need  not  probe  very  deep  between  the  lines  of  this  hasty  review  of 
the  situation  to  find  a  report  of  real  progress.  We  shall  record  from  time  to  time 
important  phases  of  the  work,  meanwhile  laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  a 
cause  which  is  now  far  more  critical  than  adulteration  and  miabranding — the  cause 
of  elean,  pun  millc 


The  Consumptive  at  Home 


^  Jokn  B.  Huber,  AM,  M  D 
.  AuBfthor  of  Consumptioii,  «ft)c 


LMOST  no  one  will  read 
this  page  who  has  not 
some  personal  interest 
in  the  disease  eonsump-i 
tion;  for  there  is  al- 
most no  one,  indeed^ 
whose  relative  or  friend 
has  not  been  stricken.  This  fact  is  not 
so  melancholy  as  it  used  to  be,  for  now 
most  eonsumptives  stand  very  good 
ehanees  of  restoration  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, espeeially  if  their  affection  be 
zeoognized  in  its  incipiency. 

The  present-day  propoganda  against 
tabereulosis  is  based  upon  measures  es- 
sentially simple  and  well-defined — ^rest, 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  an  abundance  of  pure, 
nutritious  food  and  medicines  as  pre- 
scribed  hy  the  phpaieian.  These  meas- 
ures are  ideally  obtained  in  a  sanitarium. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  ninety 
per  «ent  among  eonsumptives  cannot  or 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  treatment  in 
these  beneficent  institutions.  This  for 
uttdous  reasons :  patients  may  not  have 
the  means  to  enter  the  sanitarium  tiiey 
desire  to  go  to;  or  they  are  averse — and 
it  is  a  wholesome  aversion,  I  think — ^to 
aoeepting  miiiistrations  for  which  they 
would  not  have  to  pay,  at  least  not  in 
full.  Or  they  are  prevented  from  leav- 
ing home  by  the  stem  necessities  of  bus- 
iness, or  for  other  reasons  of  a  like  sort 
Most  potent  of  all  are  the  tender  ties,  the 
love  of  family  and  friends,  which  binds 
Uiem  too  strongly  to  their  homes. 

The  consumptive  who  must  remain  at 
home  will,  in  faet,  do  very  well  indeed, 
if  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  discipline. 
And  when  he  is  not  deceived  concerning 
his  disease,  but  is  made  acquainted  with 
both  its  true  nature,  and  the  possibility 
of  cure,  he  should  have  stamina  enough 
for  this. 

All  the  essentials  to  treatment  will 
generally  be  at  hand  right  in  the  patient's 
home  town,  with  two  exceptions:  change 
of  climate  is  always  salutary  whenever  it 
is  feasible.  But  a  changed  climate  is  not 
an  essential  to  the  cure;  there  is  no  par- 
ticular cHmate  ^hich  is  specific.  We  do 
not  now,  as  'we  used  to,  foist  our  ^eses 
ux>on  Colorado  xsrc  Oalifomia,  cfien  to 
tiieir  own  undoing  and  to  the  discomfi- 


ture of  the  good  people  of  those  states. 
The  air  in  the  consumptive's  own  home 
town  is  practically  as  curative  as  any 
other  air.  The  second  exception  is  that, 
while  at  home,  it  is  hard  to  break  ofE  del- 
eterious habits  such  ,aa  may  have  pre- 
disposed one  to  the  .disease,  and  which, 
of  course,  must  be  abandoned  if  the  cure 
is  to  be  achieved. 

The  most  absolute  requirement  to  cure 
is  a  good  physician.  I  may  seem  to  ex- 
press a  professional  prejudice  here,  but 
it  is  a  prejudice  which  will  redound  more 
to  the  benefit  of  the  patient  than  of  my 
eoUeaguea.  I  quote  here,  quite  with  equa- 
nimity,  and  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  its 
£tness,  the  scriptural  passage,  ''Then 
give  place  to  the  physician.''  Here, 
surely,  is  an  inspired  statement. 

The  man  engaged  to  treat  the  con- 
sumptive must  be  a  masterful  man,  dom- 
inating the  situation;  a  man  whose  con- 
sultations will  always  and  unfailingly  be 
an  inspiration  of  courage  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  health.  Knowing  that  bene- 
fit is  a  matter  of  months,  arrest  of  the 
disease  a  matter  of  years,  absolute  cure 
of  many  years,  such  a  physician  will 
map  out  the  course  accordingly.  His 
will  be  the  generalship,  the  reco^ition 
of  the  many  elements  to  be  considered. 
The  patient  shall  rest  confidently  upon 
his  strength  and  his  judgment,  and  the 
patient's  psychism  must  become  perme- 
ated with  trust  in  his  latent  resourceful- 
ness. There  must  be  something  of  a  sub- 
conscious bond  or  compact,  to  which  sym- 
pathy will  be  the  contribution  of  the 
physician,  and  obedience  that  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  former  must  advise  concern- 
ing every  minutia  of  the  patient's  life. 
Else,  for  example,  the  patient  with  a  fever 
may  take  to  his  deathbed  after  an  unau- 
thorized or  forbidden  five-mile  "sprint." 

With  regard  to  the  communicability  of 
the  disease:  Please  consider  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paragraph  italicized.  It 
is  the  sputum  of  the  consumptive  which 
is  almost  invariably  the  agency  of  its 
transmission  from  person  to  person. 
There  is  no  Tagne,  occult  miasm  about 
eooflumption.  ^o  sputmn,  no  consump- 
tiim,^  is  «'  Mliable  working  proposition. 
If  the  infected  sputum,  «il£er  such  as  is 
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coughed  out,  or  sneezed  out,  be  properly- 
destroyed,  neither  the  patient's  family 
nor  his  friends  will  be  endangered.  There 
will  then  be  no  occasion  for  the  un- 
christian '^phthisisphobia''  now  so  ram- 
pant. 

The  family  physician  will  give  tech- 
nical details  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  sputum,  disinfection  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine : 
Among  the  many  blessings  which  pure 
air  confers  are  the  rest  and  repose  it  in- 
duces and  the  ravenous  appetite  it  oc- 
casions, which  makes  possible  the  abun- 
dant feeding  essential  to  recovery.  No 
atom  of  oxygen,  the  life-giving  element, 
should  be  lost.  It  is  the  best  of  all  ton- 
ics. It  dilates  the  air  cells,  increases  chest 
expansion  and  lung  capacity,  accelerates 
the  blood  flow,  and  sends  it  tingling  to 
the  minutest  tissues  in  the  body.  Con- 
sumptives should  be  in  the  fresh  air 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  Read 
Danemberg:  "No  one  knows  the  hap- 
piness of  the  consumptive  who  quits  his 
tainted  chamber  [this  was  when  cham- 
bers were  kept  hermetically  sealed]  to 
live  au  grand  air  unless  he  has  himself 
experienced  the  benefits  of  this  change." 

As  Voltaire  says:  "The  hope  of  recov- 
ery is  already  half  a  recovery.  Soon  my 
powers  revived.  I  could  walk,  make 
short  excursions,  find  pleasure  in  exist- 
ence. I  discovered  that  the  sun  of  my 
life  had  not  yet  set.  I  saw  it  rise  each 
morning  with  delight,  and  each  day 
linger  too  short  a  time  to  allow  me  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  pure  air,  the  bright 
light,  the  blue  sea,  the  heavens,  the  earth 
— everything.  It  is  good  to  feel  one's 
self  reborn.  This  life  in  pure  air,  night 
and  day,  stimulates  the  appetite,  im- 
proves the  digestion,  suppresses  the  fits 
of  coughing,  facilitates  expectoration  and 
the  respiratory  movements,  procures  calm 
sleep;  and  when  the  consumptive  has  an 
excess  of  evening  temperature,  that  ex- 
cess passes  almost  unperceived  by  him. 
Generally  both  fever  and  sweats  grad- 
ually disappear.'' 

Best,  especially  during  fever,  is  very 
essential  to  the  consumptive.  To  this 
end  the  home  in  which  he  lives  should  be 
fit  and  comfortable.  His  bedroom  should 
be  the  largest,  sunniest  and  best  venti- 
lated in  the  house.  Carpets  and  cur- 
tains should  be  as  scarce  as  possible 
compatible  with  comfort  and  the  esthetic 
sense.  Here  is  a  specimen  room  which  I 
saw  at  the  Tuberculosis  exhibition  at 
Baltimore.  It  was  evidently  fitted  up  for 
a  woman.    Its  beauty  and  its  very  whole- 


some appearance  appealed  even  to  my 
unemotional  masculine  eye.  Its  floor  was 
of  hard  wood,  easy  to  be  scrubbed;  and 
there  were  just  rugs  enough  to  give  an 
appearance  of  comfort.  There  was  a 
well-cushioned  Morris  ohair,  and  cane- 
bottomed  chairs;  a  dressing  table,  neatly 
covered  with  thin,  clean  linen,  upon  which 
were  placed  "frizzing"  irons,  appliances 
for  "doing  up"  the  back  hair,  and  other 
mysterious  paraphernalia  essential  to  the 
feminine  toilet;  a  sofa  with  pillows  (none 
of  them  plush),  a  brass  bedstead,  over 
which,  by  means  of  a  stand,  was  a  tray 
with  dishes  containing  an  appetizing 
meal;  a  small  stand  by  the  bed,  having 
upon  it  a  book,  clock,  etc;  a  scrap  basket; 
a  washstand,  with  tooth  and  nail  brushes; 
a  mouth  wash;  a  thermometer  resting 
in  a  glass  upon  clean  absorbent  cotton  and 
towels.  Then  there  were  a  few  simple  pic- 
tures of  a  restful  nature,  such  as  repre- 
sented landscapes,  sheep  and  the  like. 
There  was  in  this  room  no  such  cheerless 
abomination  as  "antiseptic  furniture." 

The  aspect  of  the  room  should  be  to 
the  south,  if  possible.  It  should  be  as 
far  away  as  may  be  from  the  other 
rooms  without  producing  a  sense  of  iso- 
lation, or  of  disturbing  the  home  rela- 
tions, or  the  play  of  the  family  affections. 
The  bed  should  be  at  least  a  foot  away 
from  the  wall.  The  temperature  must 
be  no  higher  than  60*;  and  to  this  end 
windows  should  be  constantly  open.  At 
night  the  temperature  should  be  that  of 
the  air  without.*  Plenty  of  covering,  hot 
water  bags  at  the  feet,  and  all  that,  and 
no  direct  drafts. 

Rest  should  be  taken  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible.  When  the  temperature  is 
low  the  sick  man  should  wear  warm  head- 
gear and  plenty  of  comfortable  clothing. 
Porches,  verandas,  yards,  the  roofs  of 
houses,  should  all  be  utilized.  Morris 
chairs,  or  steamer  chairs  or  small  cots 
may  be  used,  with  screens  or  tent  covers 
to  keep  off  snow  and  wind.  Patients 
may  rest  in  gardens  during  many  hours. 
They  may  either  walk  to  parks  or  be  taken 
thither  in  hand  carriages  or  wheel  carts. 

Tents  are  an  excellent  scheme — ^under 
medical  supervision.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  contrivances  of  this  sort. 
Professor  Fisher  of  Yale  became  ill  with 
consumption,  and,  not  wishing  to  leave 
his  work,  he  devised  a  tent  for  his  own 
use  on  his  own  lawn.  Here  he  slept,  no 
matter  how  low  the  temperature.  His 
neighbors  thought  him  non  compos^  and 
aired  their  opinions  of  him  in  the  good 
old  fashion  which  obtains  in  rural  and 
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diBtricts.     However,    he    got  tionflocis^  otf  Netr  7oi^TOtf  (15  eentB-), 

metl,   after  whioh   be  preBented    hie   de-  are  detailed  descnptione  of  tents. 

rioe  te  ihe  state  of  Maryland,  Btipitiating  There  is  ^one  clauBe  in  thds  papar  that 

only  that  it  ahoatd  ibe  used  in  the  treat-  may  appal  the  reader — that  cnreu  a  mat- 

uent  of  like  sufferers.     Now  hie  neigh-  ter  of  inany  yeare.     But  there  ia  'noifaing 

bois  estol  bim  as  a  man  of  -sense  and  dreadful  in  this.     Iti  from  six  months  to 

eonra^    and    a   benefactor  to    his  lace.  a  ooupie  of  years  it  will  have  iMCome  ar- 

In  Some  Methods  of  Honaing,  a  pam-  nste^  imd  rafter-  that  -all  the  patient  ■hm 

jMtst  pnbiiahBd  by  the  Charity  Organize-  to  do  is  to  ixve  the  p^nologiaBi  life. 


Evening  at  Emmanuel  Church 


N  important  phase  of 
the  work  in  behalf  of 
spiritual,  mental  .and 
physical  health  con- 
ducted by  Rev  Doctors 
Worcester  and  McComb 
Emmanuel  eharchin 
Boston  are  the  Wednesday  evening  meet- 
ings or  conferences,  .which  begin  in  No- 
vember and  continue  at  wedtly  inter- 
valB  until  spring.  Tbeee  meetings  con- 
stitute the  class  in  healing,  the  -"moral 
clinic,"  which  has  become  famous  during 
the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  Maroh 
issue,  1907,  this  magazine  has  printed  a 
aeries  of  articles  from  and  concerning 
the  Emmanuel  moTcment^  bnt  it  has  not 
jescribad  one  of  these  gatherings.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  uf  the  present 
■writer  to  be  present  at  a  recent  meeting. 
A  congregation  of  perhaps  five  hnndred 
persons  were  gathered  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Jjhurch  in  Newbury  street,  the 
majority  women,  with  a  Kberal  ^nin- 
Uing  of  men,  including  some  yonne 
men,  and  as  the  opening  hynrns  rnHed 
up  beneath  the  beautiful  Gothic  arches, 
in  response  to  the  spirited  touch  of 
(he  boyish-looking  organist,  the  spir- 
itual atmospdierie  was  ijmck  to  feel 
the  inspiration.  Doctor  McCombreadthe 
Beatitudes  and  :aeconipanying  text,  and 
then  Doctor  WorceHter  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  would  make  requests  for 
prayers.  A  woman  asked  prayers  for 
her  son,  another  for  a  sick  friend.  'The 
eongregntion  joined  in  -the  Apostle's 
Creed,  and  Doctor  MoComb  offered 
prayer,  referring  espeoially  to  the  Hiok. 
Doctor  Wotwester  then  gMve  an  in- 
formal talk  on  neiwBuniBas.  TSng  mnn- 
plaint,  be  «aid,  is  anmetbir^ 
tively  new,  laad  »  xm  idw  ins 


grandparents  scarcely  Inew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  nervousness.  .Much  of  the  rft- 
sponsibihty  for  our  American  nervons* 
ness  Doctor  Worcester  lays  to  the  use 
of  alcohol.  Not  drunkenness,  he  says, 
but  so-called  moderate  drinking,  is  nn- 
dermining  the  nervous  systems  of  many 
men,  .and  "wreaking  itself  still  more 
omeliy  upon  ibeir  children. 

Another  cause  of  nervouwiess  is  the 
overtaxing  of  our  powers  in  childhood. 
With  solemn  earnestness  the  speaker  be- 
songbt  parents  to  protect  .the  nerves. of 
the  growing  children. 

CivilizatiDu,  continued  Doctor  Worces- 
ter, in  itacdf  promotes  nervousness. 
Without  civilization,  with  its  complexi- 
ties, its  constant  tax  upon  the  mind, 
not  «v£n  bad  habits  will  undecmine  the 
nerves  of  a  people;  witness  the  Amariftan 
Indians.  Our  sedentary  lives,  within 
heated  dwellings  and  offices,  the  intelleo- 
tnal  facultiee  in  fall  play  all  day,  the 
evening  jgiven  xrver  to  gayety,  are  quite 
too  mndi  for  as.  The  eluuige  in  the  past 
one  Jinndved  Tears,  so  nxtraordinsrily 
swift,  has  put  A  npiodigions  strain  upon 
the  raoe. 

Then  Jtre  imn  "Wt^  in  which  men  and 
women  may  meet  this  strmu:  by  lights 
ening  the  imrdnn  or  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  iodividuBl  and  the  race. 
life  leannot,  JDoctor  Worcester  says,  jbe 
much  :Himplified  under  present  conditions; 
we  are  tuA  ^oing  bai^aird.  We  must 
Moardangly^Boqaice  greater  moral  strength. 
Howf  Fallowing  upon  ^tbe  introduction 
of  fltaam  power  «ame  electricity,  -with 
its  anendible  mKrvsls;  the  next  step  is 
the  onloAang  of  .untold  spiritual  foroes. 
Wb  Mem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  -mBt  dis- 
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Finally,  to  the  decline  of  practical  re- 
ligion,  the  weakening  of  faith  and  the 
fading  of  that  great  stimulant,  hope. 
Doctor  Worcester  attributes  much  of  the 
prevalent  pessimism  and  nervous  weak- 
ness. The  human  heart  must  know  and 
feel  that  there  is  ''a  God  who  cares.'' 
In  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases 
lat  Emmanuel  church  it  has  been  the  rule 
that  persons  of  strong,  firm  religious 
faith  were  more  responsive  to  resftedial 
agencies  and  seldom  failed   to  recover. 

At  the  dose  of  Doctor  Worcester's 
talk  the  eoaggegation  were  invited  to  an 
upper  room  for  a  socijdl  hour  and  i«- 


freshments,  and  a  hundred  or  more  per- 
sons availed  themselves  of  the  opportu* 
nity.  As  the  Emmanuel  ^urch  work  is 
free,  the  expense  of  light  refreshments  and 
musicians  is  defrayed  by  neans  of  a  col- 
lection. 

This  movement  is  by  no  means  ^ooa- 
fined  to  the  members  of  Enuasauei 
church;  in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  its  beneficiaries  are  from 
outside.  Doctor  Worcester  informed  the 
writer  iiiat  he  ..had  received  over  one 
thousand  letters  from  x>ersons  who  had 
read    of    this    splendid    work    in   Good 
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A  Twentieth -century  Dream 


By  G.  Bird 


The  December  winds  were  howling 

Up  and  down  the  city  street, 

Asd  the  snow  had  softly  muffled 

Every  sound  of  passing  feet. 

By  my  side  the  gas  logs  flickered 

With  their  opalescent  light. 

And  the  thickly  curtained  windows 

Formed  a  barrier  to  the  night. 

All  the  radiators  hnznng 

Hummed  a  merry  little  tune. 

And  the  drop  fight  on  the  table 

Shone  as  br^htly  as  the* moon. 

As  I  sat  there,  idlpr  musing. 

In  my  eosy  Moms  chair. 

Of  tiie  past  with  all  its  glamour, 

And  its  romance  bright  and  fair. 

Of  a  sudden  I  was  seated 

In  a  cabin  built  of  logs. 

Straight  before  me  glowed  the  fireplace, 

With  its  quaifit  old  iron  dogs; 

lake  the  glaring  of  a  furnace 

Was  the  heat  upon  my  face, 

But  about  my  back  and  shoulders 

Ran  cold  ehills  in  headlong  race. 

€Per  the  coals  the  pots  and  kettles 

Hung  from  hook  or  swung  from  chaiui 

And  the  water,  boiling  over, 

Fen  upon  the  brands  like  rain; 

On  a  spit  the  meat,  suspended, 

Sisded  in  the  scorching  heat. 

And  a  pumpkin  in  the  ashes 

Slowly  roasted  at  my  feet. 

In  the  high  back  settle  yonder 

Sat  the  grandsire,  «ld  and  bent, 

And  ^e  little  ^lildren,  shivermg, 

To  the  chimney  eemer  'went; 


For  the  winter  blasts  were  howling, 
And  the  supper  time  was  near. 
And  the  blackness  of  the  forest 
Made  the  night  seeih  dark  and  drear. 
As  I  gaze4  upon  the  firepl^oe. 
With  its  rough  clay-fastened  stmeSi 
All  at  once  I  heard  the  risging 
Of  my  dinner  gong's  sweet  tones, 
And  I  started  from  my  dreaming 
As  the  last  note  sounded  dear, 
And  I  thanked  my  lucky  planets 
That  I  lived  not  there,  but  here. 
I  thanked  goodness  I  was  living 
In  the  present,  not  the  past. 
And  my  gas  log  still  was  bumingi 
And  my  dreaming  did  not  last. 
For,  with  all  respect  and  honor. 
For  the  days  that  are  no  more 
And  the  fireplace  of  our  fathers 
Where  the  back  log  used  to  roar, 
For  the  altar  where  whole  forests 
Were  burned  in  sacrifice, 
I  prefer  the  modem  fashion 
Of  ingenious  device. 
Where  we  press  a  handy  buttoui 
Or  we  turn  a  Httle  wheel, 
Instead  of  losing  temper 
On  a  bit  of  fiint  and  steel. 
So  I  sing  the  praise  of  science, 
And  of  hot  air  and  steam  heat 
In  the  dreary  winter  weather, 
In  the  days  of  snow  and  sleet. 
And,  idthoBgb  we  love  to  ponder 
Those  old  days  of  leng  ago, 
lam  sure  tbik;  all,  if  aslBed  to  change, 
Wonld  pranptly  •  ammer,  ^oJ' 


The  Burden  of  Higher  Prices 


B7  John  R.  Meader 


-Where  the  Shoe  Really  Pinches 
}fY  painstaking  investi- 
gation    of     the     wage 
problem  in  relatioa  to 

,  the  normal  standard  o£ 
living  is  certain  to  ar- 
rive   at    the   conclusion 

*  that  it  is  not  the  small 
or  uncertain  wage  earner  who  is  the 
greatest  sufferer  from  this  burden  of 
higher  prices.  That  he  haa  just  cause  for 
complaint,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
yet  those  who  are  most  actively  in  touch 
with  existing  conditions — the  social  work- 
ers and  the  agents  of  organized  charities 
— will  admit  without  hesitation  that  con- 
tinued familiarity  with  the  discomforts  of 
poverty  blunts  the  sensibilities  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  very  poor  actually  grow 
inured  to  hardship,  just  as  their  stom- 
achs become  bo  accustomed  to  an  inferior 
quality  of  food  that  they  are  unable  to  di- 
gest good  and  more  nutritious  viands. 
Thus,  though  such  persons  may  complain 
about  the  close  and  crowded  condition  of 
their  living  rooms,  aoy  attempt  to  move 
them  to  more  healthful  quarters  is  usu- 
ally met  with  opposition.  Even  when 
the  effort  is  saceessful,  and  a  more  sani- 
tary flat  in  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
or,  perhaps,  a  little  home  in  the  country, 
has  been  provided,  '^omesiekneas"  soon 
-nakes  its  appeoraooe,  to  drive  the  fam- 


ily  back  to  the  squalid  life  from  which 
it  has  been  rescued. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  manifestly  im- 
possible that  any  human  being  should 
become  inunune  from  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, or  BO  hardened  to  the  woes  of  pov- 
erty that  he  could  not  suffer  from  such 
deprivations,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  very  poor  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  added  responsibilities  occasioned 
by  constantly  increasing  prices  do  not 
rest  so  heavily  upon  their  shoulders  as 
they  do  upou  those  of  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  support  his  family  decently 
with  no  other  income  than  the  ordinary 
small  salary.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  very  poor  are  those  who  have  known 
no  other  condition  in  life,  and,  as  the 
result,  are  reasonably  contented,  if  not 
actually  happy,  in  spite  of  their  poverty. 
To  the  contrary,  however,  the  average 
small-salary  man  is  an  individual  who  is 
bom  and  bred  to  a  different  environment. 
If  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
luxuries  of  life,  he,  at  least,  is  so 
nsed  to  its  comforts,  that  he  would  never 
dream  of  taking  his  family  into  the 
"slums"  to  live,  or  of  expecting  them  to 
subsist  upon  such  foods  as  are  eaten 
without  protest  in  the  home  of  the  day 
laborer.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bis 
earning  eapaeity  is  often  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  that  of  many  a  wage-earner, 
and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  lat- 
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ter  is  employed  in  cme  of  the  well-organ- 
ized trades.  In  oiiier  words,  the  hard- 
est struggle  for  existence  today  is  that 
of  the  head  of  a  family  who  n  compelled 
to  make  all  the  expwises  of  living  come 
witzhin  an  inoome  of  from  $80  to  $1^ 
a  month. 

^e  small-salary  man 

Of  course,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  small  wage-earner,  the  ques- 
tion reduces  itself  to  one  of  management, 
^or  if  the  wife  and  mother  is  possessed 
of  that  quality  that  is  popularly  known 
as  thrift,  the  money  that  can  be  devoted 
to  houseiiold  expenses  will  go  twice  as 
far  and  produce  much  more  commendable 
results  than  it  would  in  the  hands  of  a 
conspicuously  shiftless  housewife. 

Even  under  such  favorable  circum- 
stances, however,  the  problem  is  a  mo- 
mentous one,  particularly  in  one  of  the 
large  cities,  where  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  rents,  lighting,  atreet  car  fares, 
etc,  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Among  these  items,  that  of  rent  is  un- 
doubtedly the  heaviest  burden.  If  the 
family  is  at  all  a  large  one,  it  is  next 
to.  imposdble  to  obtain  a  suitable  tene- 
ment, or  apartment,  in  any  decent  neigh- 
borhood, for  much  less  than  $25  a  month, 
and  from  that  the  price  may  be  increased 
as  far  as  the  purse  is  able  to  go.  More- 
over, another  disadvantage  with  which 
the  smalKsalary  man  is  obl^d  to  con- 
tend may  be  found  in  the  matter  of 
clothing,  for  while  the  day  laborer  may 
'wear  any  kind  of  garments,  as  long  as 
they  are  dscent,  or  warm  enough  to  pro- 
tect his  body  from  the  cold,  and  can 
even  -supply  his  wife  and  children  with 
about  the  same  quality  of  apparel,  the 
man  who  makes  his  livi**;?  by  working 
in  a  reputable  store  or  olBce  cannot  af- 
ford to  economize  in  this  direction.  As 
the  daily  associate  of  well-dressed  men, 
he  is  compelled  to  wear  better  and  neater 
«k>thing  than  the  ordinary  mechanic,  al- 
though the  latter  may  earn  more  money 
than  he  can,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  fact  that  he  has  elected  to  live  in 
a  good  neighborhood,  and  among  respect- 
able people,  requires  a  larger  expendi- 
ture for  dress  on  the  part  of  all  other 
members  of  his  household. 

While  there  may  be  nothing  strikingly 
novel  about  these  facts,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  enumerate  them  to  indicate  the 
reason  why  the  position  of  the  smallnsal- 
ary  man  is  so  much  harder  than  that  of 
many  comparatively  small  wage-eamere, 
for  while  the  latter  is  able  to  include  the 
matter  of  rent,  dothing^  ete,  in^Uiiliat 


of  economies,  the  former  is  debarred  from 
this  means  of  saving  money.  As  the 
natural  result,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  other  necessities  of  life  means  far 
more  to  him  than  it  does  to  the  day 
laborer. 

Although  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
secure  authoritative  statistics  showing 
how  the  poor  of  the  cities  live,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  effect  a  confidential  basis  of 
inquiry  when  it  is  the  life-secrets  of  the 
small-salary  man  that  one  desires  to  x>en- 
etrate.  For  example,  the  wife  of  the 
small  wage-earner  seldom  exhibits  any 
diffidence  in  talking  about  her  husband's 
income.  If  it  averages  much  more  t^an 
$500  a  year  she  is  rather  proud  of  the 
fact,  while,  if  it  is  less  than  that  amount, 
she  is  apt  to  show  almost  as  much  pride 
in  her  ability  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  household  with  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  at  her  command.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  wife  of  the  man  with  a  sal- 
ary takes  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  the  smaller  the  husband's 
income,  the  more  unwilling  she  is  to 
talk  about  it  with  any  degree  of  frail- 
ness. In  -fact,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  customary  for  such  women  to  go 
to  any  extremes  of  injurious  economy,  if 
Dot  even  to  the  point  of  actual  depriva^ 
tion,  that  they  may  conceal  their  pov- 
erty from  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors. 

For  example,  in  New  York  city,  on  an 
avenue  not  far  from  Central  park,  there 
is  a  some^at  pretentious  block  of  apart- 
ments that  is  known  to  neighboring 
tradespeople  as  the  "oatmeal  flats,"  and 
this  name  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
the  oei^pants  of  this  building  seem  to 
have  discovered  some  method  of  living 
without  eating.  Where  other  families  in 
the  neighborhood — some  of  whom  dwell 
in  much  cheaper  flat  houses — are  gener- 
ous enough  with  their  orders  to  the  store- 
keepers, the  purchases  made  by  many 
of  those  who  live  in  this  more  costly 
apartment  house  are  usually  the  smallest 
possible  quantities  of  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible meats  and  provisions.  The  mys- 
tery, as  one  of  the  tradesmen  told  me, 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
occupants  of  these  apartments  are  largely 
composed  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  such  high  rents;  small-salary  men 
who  are  willing  to  spend  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  income  for  the  sake  of 
living  in  a  so-called  exclusive  apartment, 
even  though  this  luxury  obliges  them  to 
xedoce  their  expenditures  for  food  far 
ImIow  any  ordinary  normal  standard. 

■Unjileaaftni;  as.  aodli  a  '^Melure  wau  .be. 
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it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  New 
York  is  by  no  means  the  only  city  in 
which  '^oatmeal  flats"  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  New  York  apartment  dwellers  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  willing  to 
deprive  themselves  of  necessary  nutri- 
ment if  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  ex- 
treme privations  that  they  can  pretend 
to  be  in  comparatively  affluent  circum- 
stances. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  anybody  should  spend  from  one- 
third  to  half  his  income  upon  the  item 
of  rent  alone,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  cost  of  food  is  about 
the  only  matter  of  household  expense  in 
which  the  wife  of  a  small-salary  man 
can  economize  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. One  housekeeper,  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  an  income  of  about  $2000 
a  year,  informed  me  that  she  had  dis- 
charged her  servant  because  of  a  desire 
to  economize,  and  that  she  proposed  to 
do  all  her  work  unaided;  but,  while  this 
step  has  unquestionably  been  taken  in 
many  other  homes,  no  such  avenue  for 
saving  is  open  to  the  wife  of  the  $1000 
to  $1500  a  year  man,  who  has  no  servant 
with  whom  she  can  dispense. 

Difficult  as  it  has  been  to  persuade 
such  women  to  tell  the  secrets  of  their 
domestic  economies,  a  few  have  been 
found  who  were  willing  to  explain  their 
methods  of  management  in  detail,  and 
it  is  from  their  lips  that  I  have  learned 
what  the  burden  of  higher  prices  really 
means  to  the  families  of  these  men  with 
small  incomes. 

"When  I  was  married,"  one  woman  ex- 
plained, "I  always  purchased  the  most 
expensive  cuts  of  meat.  My  husband 
was  fond  of  chops  and  cutlets,  and  we 
had  them  two  or  three  times  each  week. 
On  other  days  we  had  a  porterhouse  roast, 
or  sirloin  steak.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  such  meats  on  my  father's  table, 
and  my  husband  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  live  without  them. 
As  time  passed,  however,  the  coming  of 
the  little  ones  made  a  noticeable  addition 
to  our  expenses,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  our  income.  As  the  result, 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  find  some 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  us  to  clothe  and  edu- 
cate, as  well  as  feed,  the  children. 

"Our  first  thought  was  to  seek  a  more 
modest  apartment,  but  a  few  days  of 
house-hunting  showed  us  the  uselessness 
of  this  plan.  Rents  had  increased  since 
we  had  first  hired  our  flat,  but,  as  our 
landlord  had  not  raised  our  rent,  we  soon 


found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  secure  a  habitable  house  in  a  re- 
spectable neighborhood  for  any  sum 
lower  than  the  amount  we  were  paying. 
As  it  was  also  impossible  for  us  to 
economize  in  the  matter  of  clothing, 
light,  fuel,  or  recreation,  I  realized  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do. 
The  money  that  was  required  for  other 
purposes  must  be  saved  in  the  bills  of  the 
grocer  and  the  butcher. 

"It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  serious 
thought  to  the  matter.  My  mother  had 
taught  me  to  be  a  good  cook,  and  as 
my  studies  before  marriage  had  given 
me  a  fairly  clear  insight  into  the  nutri- 
tious values  of  foods,  I  comprehended 
the  serious  aspect  of  the  situation.  Of 
course,  I  knew  that  the  problem  was  one 
that  must  be  solved,  but  I  also  realized 
that  this  solution  must  not  be  accom- 
plished at  the  cost  of  our  health  and 
strength.  Where  the  woman  who  was 
ignorant  of  such  matters  might  have 
drifted  into  all  sorts  of  mistaken  econ- 
omies, I  worked  the  matter  out  upon 
a  thoroughly  practical,  common-sense 
basis,  and  so  succeeded  in  attaining  my 
purpose. 

Inexpensive  meats 

"The  first  step  I  took  was  to  scrape 
an  acquaintance  with  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat,  and  I  quickly  found  that,  while 
they  were  not  so  ^tasty,'  a  little  care  in 
seasoning  would  remedy  this  defect. 
Moreover,  as  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  their  nutritive  value,  they  appealed 
to  me  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  costly  cuts  that  I 
had  heretofore  purchased.  Accordingly, 
since  that  time,  it  has  been  only  upon 
rare  occasion  that  either  the  sirloin  or 
the  porterhouse  has  come  into  our  home. 
Instead,  I  buy  the  'chuck,'  the  'plate,'  or 
the  'flank,'  and  from  them  prepare  such 
savory  dishes  that  even  the  unexpected 
guest  has  been  known  to  partake  of  them 
and  pass  his  plate  for  more. 

"A  great  many  housewives  despise  the 
'chuck,'  simply  because  they  judge  that, 
from  its  name,  it  is  closely  related  to 
dog-meat,  and  is  good  only  to  be  'chucked' 
aside,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  portions  of  the 
beef  carcass,  and,  when  roasted  in  the 
pot,  with  plenty  of  herbs  and  onion, 
it  becomes  a  dish  that  anybody  can  eat 
with  satisfaction.  While  the  'plate,' 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  rib 
roasty  is  not  so  tender,  or  so  appetizing 
in  appearanee,  I  make  it  serve  my  family 
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of  five  persons  for  two  dizmers.  The 
first  day  it  appears  as  a  heavy  beef 
sonpy  with  plenty  of  rice^  or  maear<mi 
in  it;  the  second  day  it  is  served  with 
vegetables  in  the  form  of  a  stew.  Uso- 
alb^  enough  of  this  stew  is  left  to  pro- 
vide oar  hmeheon  on  the  third  day.  In 
cooking  the  ^ank^  I  separate  the  layers 
of  meaty  and  ponnd  or  'score*  them  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife  until  they  are 
as  tender  and  juicy  as  any  sirloin  steak 
conld  be.  The  meat  may  then  be  broiled, 
if  desired,  although  I  usually  fry  it  in 
a  little  butter,  that  I  may  have  plenty  of 
good  gravy  for  the  children.  This  is 
poured  over  their  baked  potatoes,  their 
rice,  hominy  or  macaroni,  for  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  serve  one  of  these 
dishes  for  their  special  benefit  at  each 
hearty  meal. 

''I  have  also  made  the  discovery  that 
the  so-called  'California  ham'  is  almost 
as  good,  and  very  much  more  economical, 
than  the  ordinary  ham.  As  may  not  be 
generally  known,  this  is  not  a  ham  at  all, 
but  the  shoulder  of  the  pig,  that  has  been 
trimmed  and  cured  to  look  like  a  ham. 
When  cooked  with  cabbage  or  spinach  it 
answers  the  same  purpose,  imparting 
quite  as  nice  a  flavor  to  the  vegetable 
with  which  it  is  boiled,  while  even  the 
meat  itself  is  almost  as  good  as  any  or- 
dinary ham.  Moreover,  when  one  re- 
members that  the  cost  of  a  'California 
ham'  is  but  nine  or  ten  cents  per  pound, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
more  economical  dish  to  serve. 

Other  eeonomical  dishes 

''When  eggs  are  Aeap  we  eat  them, 
but  when  they  increase  in  price  we 
substitute  cheese  dishesi  We  have  soup 
almost  every  day,  and  often  make  it 
fnmi  dried  veg^ables.  In  the  summer 
we  have  an  abundance  of  green  vege- 
tables, of  course,  and,  if  fruit  is  not  too 
costly,  we  serve  it  at  breakfast,  or  as 
dessert  at  dinner.  We  are  also  very 
fond  of  dried  or  evaporated  fruits,  and 
I  h&ve  found  them  economicaL  I  make 
ray  own  bread,  not  because  it  is  any 
cheaper,  but  for  tiie  simple  reason  that 
we  like  it  better  than  bakers'  bread,  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  strive  to  do 
it  is  to  tempt  the  appetite  in  every  way 
possible  considering  the  course  of  econ- 
omy that  I  am  compelled  to  pursue. 
Tet  none  of  this  bread  ever  goes  to 
waste,  for  even  the  dry  crusts  are  used 
in  making  'tasty'  podding. 

''In  fact,  so  far  as  actual  waste  is 
concerned,  I  don't  suppose  that  there  has 
been  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  wasted  in 


my  house  during  the  past  year.  In  tiie 
first  place,  I  buy  closely,  and,  when  one 
has  five  mouths  to  feed,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  the  leftovers,  while 
foods  that  can't  be  utilized  in  any  other 
way  may  help  to  flavor  the  day's  soup, 
even  if  they  can't  go  directly  to  the 
soup  pot.** 

I  have  quoted  this  housewife  at  length 
because  her  case  is  typical  of  a  eertahi 
class  of  American  women.  Thrift  is  the 
quality  that  predominates  in  her  char- 
acter, and  her  healthy,  handsome  chil- 
dren put  an  end  to  all  suspicions  r^ard- 
ing  the  wisdom  of  her  household  r^ime. 

It  is  practically  the  same  story  that  is 
told  by  other  women  in  similar  cireum- 
stances,  however.  The  differoice  in  the 
several  narratives  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  amount  of  intelligence  shown  by 
the  individual  in  her  domestic  manage- 
ment. In  almost  every  instance  th^ 
enforced  economies  b^n  with  the  things 
that  are  termed  luxuries.  Amusements 
usually  represent  the  first  item  of  expense 
to  be  cut  off.  The  temptation  to  go  to 
the  theater  or  to  attend  lectures  or  eon- 
certs  is  resisted,  and  so,  dollar  by  dol- 
lar, the  money  is  saved,  until  the  family 
arrive  at  the  point  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sible means  of  further  economy  left, 
CTcept  in  Hie  matter  of  food.  Then  it  is 
that  the  judgment  of  the  wife  and  mother 
is  put  to  the  most  critical  test. 

For  example,  I  talked  with  one  woman 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that 
the  family  was  not  only  in  debt,  but  that 
they  were  going  more  deeply  into  debt 
every   day. 

"I  simply  can't  help  it,**  she  said, 
with  a^  sigh  of  resignation.  "I  do  the 
best  that  I  can,  but  I  don't  have  money 
enou^  to  pay  my  bills.  The  only  way 
I  can  get  along  is  to  find  somebody  to 
trust  me  for  the  things  for  which  I 
can't  pay,  and  when  they  won't  trust 
me  any  longer  we  trade  elsewhere,  or — 


w 


move. 

Bad  management  and  good 

Although  this  woman  could  boast  of 
no  better  birth  or  breeding  than  the 
thrifty  Httle  housewife  who  has  man- 
aged so  nicely  to  make  ends  meet,  she 
is  totally  tmfitted  to  cope  with  such  a 
situation.  At  the  same  time  s^e  iniag«- 
ines  that  she  is  an  excellent  manager, 
and  yet  she  admitted  to  me  that  it  was 
her  custom  to  feed  her  family  upon 
canned  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats,  and, 
when  the  latter  was  not  purchased  in 
cans,  it  usually  eame  ready  cooked  from  tisia 
delicateeacti  %\io^^--%.Tfiid5M:A.  A'^kf^s^^Csa^ 
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is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  necessity 
for  economy  about  which  she  complained 
so  bitterly.  This  woman  has  $20  a  week 
to  spend  in  maintaining  her  house,  to  pay 
the  rent  and  buy  food,  clothing,  etc, 
for  four  persons.  The  more  thrifty 
woman,  who  has  five  persons  for  whom 
she  must  provide,  receives  but  $16  a 
week  with  which  to  meet  all  domestic 
expenses.  One  has  failed  where  the 
other  has  succeeded. 

It  is  by  such  comparisons  between  in- 
dividual housekeepers  that  it  is  possible 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  theory  that 
it  is  good  management  that  really  counts, 
especially  when  there  is  but  little  money 
in  the  house.  Given  the  same  amount, 
or  even,  as  in  this  case,  less  money,  the 
naturally  thrifty  housewife  will  find 
some  way  by  which  she  can  induce  all  the 
ends  to  meet  harmoniously,  whereas  the 
inherently  shiftless  woman  will  merely 
succeed  in  spending  her  allowance  waste- 
fully  in  buying  foods  that,  while  inor- 
dinately high  in  price,  are  materially 
lacking  in  nutriment. 

Still,  when  the  investigation  ends, 
however,  the  same  question  forces  its 
way  to  the  front:  What  is  to  be  the 
solution  to  the  present-day  problem  of 
living?  With  wages  and  salaries  stand- 
ing at  practically  the  same  point,  while 
the  cost  of  almost  every  necessary  com- 
modity is  steadily  increasing,  those  who 
are  interested  in  trying  to  make  the 
standard  of  living  conform  more  closely 
to  the  standard  of  wage  are  almost  ready 
to  admit  that  they  feel  like  abandoning 
their  task  as  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  by  which  men  may  im- 
prove their  position  and  increase  their 
earning  capacity,  but  this  is  a  problem  that 
has  to  do  with  classes,  not  with  individ- 
uals, and  the  man  of  refined  tastes  who  is 
able  to  earn  but  $3  or  $4  a  day  is  al- 
ways with  us.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  economy  goes,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suggest  further  curtailment 
of  expenses  upon  his  part,  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  small-salary  man  in  this  regard 
is  precisely  like  that  of  the  small  wage- 
earner — ^both  have  practically  reached  the 
limit.  Both  are  now  giving  all  their 
time  and  labor  in  return  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  living,  for  this  is  about  all 
that  life  means  to  them  when  everything 
but  the  absolute  necessities  are  denied 
them.  Are  they  to  be  expected  to  de- 
scend to  lower  depths  in  the  social  scale, 
even  to  the  point  where  comfort  ends 
and  privation  hegimA^ 


This  is  probably  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion with  which  economists  can  concern 
themselves  today,  for  upon  the  solution 
of  this  problem  depends  the  happiness 
of  many  people.  If  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing continues  to  advance  and  the  stand- 
ard of  compensation  remains  stationary, 
the  position  of  the  man  with  a  small  in- 
come promises  to  become  a  pretty  seri- 
ous one,  and  yet  those  who  will  suffer 
most  are  by  no  means  the  small  wage- 
earners,  who  may  be  classed  among  the 
poor.  Their  woes,  while  hard  to  bear, 
are  largely  physical,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  terrible  combination  of 
mental  and  physical  sufferings  that  must 
be  endured  by  the  men  and  women  who 
are  now  striving  so  faithfully  to  sus- 
tain their  position  as  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society. 


How  Much  Sugar  ? 

A  series  of  tests  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  theory  that  sugar  was  a  valuable 
source  of  muscular  energy  was  conducted 
a  while  ago  in  Berlin.  The  subject  of 
one  of  these  experiments  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  its  nature.  He  was  given 
daily,  in  addition  to  his  other  food,  200 
grams  of  a  sweet  fluid,  which  on  certain 
days  was  a  solution  of  30  grams  of 
sugar,  but  on  other  days  was  merely 
water  made  equally  sweet  with  dulcin,  a 
sweet-tasting  chemical,  which,  however, 
has  no  food  value.  At  first  little  differ- 
ence in  results  was  noted,  but  when  the 
man  was  given  exhausting  work  on  a 
lathe,  the  sugar  enabled  him  to  labor 
much  longer  than  the  dulcin. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  food  value 
of  sugar.  To  a  certain  extent  sugar  is 
the  equivalent  of  starch,  which  has  been 
digested  into  a  form  of  sugar.  In  an 
average  diet,  twice  as  much  of  starchy 
material  is  needed  as  of  fats  or  proteids; 
therefore,  any  food  which  can  serve  the 
same  purpose  is  of  importance. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  body, 
starch  is  first  acted  on  in  the  mouth  by 
a  substance  present  in  the  saliva,  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  given  time  to  act.  The 
change  continues  in  the  intestines  by 
means  of  a  similar  substance,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  series  of  simpler  chemical  com- 
pounds, until  the  starch  finally  reaches  the 
blood  as  dextrose,  a  sugar  which  can  be 
directly  used  to  furnish  heat  and  energy. 
Hie  digestion  of  sugar,  though  simpler, 
becanse  not  so  many  changes  are  needed, 
is  yet  similar  to  that  of  starch.  All  sug- 
arSy  even  milk-sugar,  if  injected  directly 
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into  the  blood,  are  excreted  unekanged  as 
of  no  use  to  the  body;  all  moit  be 
changed  to  dextrose. 

Although  so  much  more  of  starch  and 
sugar  than  of  any  other  food  is  needed 
by  the  body,  there  is  never  a  large  amount 
of  sugar  present  in  the  system.  Indeed, 
should  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  be  increased  ever  so  slightly  over 
the  smaU  amount  normally  present,  it  is 
an  indication  of  possibly  serious  trouble. 

To  guard  against  this,  to  the  liver  is 
given  the  work  of  changing  all  the  sugar 
that  is  not  immediately  needed  for  en- 
ergy injto  a  kind  of  starch,  called  animal- 
starch  or  giycogcn.  But  the  liver  can 
only  store  a  moderate  amount;  the  rest 
is  excreted  unchanged,  which  is  not  only 
wasteful,  but  harmful,  and  in  time  dan* 
gerous  to  the  organs. 

Herein  lies  the  principal  danger  from 
eating  sugar.  It  is  so  palatable  that 
there  is  strong  temptation  to  take  more 
than  the  system  needs.  People  of  active 
habits  and  good  digestion  may  use  sugar 
almost  with  impunity,  while  those  of  sed- 
entary life,  or  of  delicate  digestion,  would 
do  weH  to  use  it  in  very  moderate 
amounts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  sugar  is  never 
present  in  nature  in  a  eoncentrated  form, 
which  is  a  sure  ingestion  that  man  was 
not  intended  to  consume  large  quantities 
of  the  concentrated  crystals.  Anyone, 
who  has  onoe  swallowed  a  grain  of  sugar 
**the  wrong  way,"  knows  how  painful 
is  the  sensation  when  the  crystal  touches 
the  comparatively  dry  membrane  of  the 
windpipe.  As  soon  as  it  is  dissolved  the 
difficulty  is  over,  however,  as  sugar,  even 
in  moderately  strong  solutions,  has  no 
such  effect  on  the  tissue. 

Briefly,  then,  sugar  has  no  advantage 
over  starch  when  there  is  time  and  abil- 
ity to  digest  the  latter;  but,  wei^it  for 
weight,  in  moderate  amounts,  and  not  too 
concentrated  form,  sugar  will  take  the 
place  of  starch  in  the  diet. 

In  the  case  of  infants,  it  furnishes  a 
carbohydrate  supply  when  there  is  no 
ability  to  digest  starch.  In  the  case  of 
ehildren — and  this  is  most  important — 
it  families  a  quick  source  of  heat  and 
eaergjf  which  their  relatively  greater  sj^ 
tivity  demands. 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  the  sugar  which 
can  be  digested  and  utilized  as  heat  or 
energy  is  a  direct  gain  to  the  body;  it 
is  onty  when  it  must  be  stored  otr  voided 
that  it  beeomes  a  tax.  Onldivii  kave  r^ 
atively  a  mudi  larger  surface  ta  heat, 
th^  are  much  nore  active  than  adults 


and  often  canmot  digest  fat  readily; 
therefore^  thdr  natural  craving  for  sweets 
means  that  the  bulk  of  their  heat-giving 
food  must  be  the  starches  and  sugars. 

This  does  not  mean  that  unlimited 
amounts  can  be  consumed  with  impunity 
by  either  child  ixr  adult;  for  the  kitter  a 
total  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
daily  seems  to  be  a  fair  average,  but  hare, 
again,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  individ- 
ual activity  and  digestion. 

Cakes,  pies  and  sweet  made-dishes  can- 
not fairly  be  considered,  because  their 
complicated  nature  increases  the  difficulty 
of  digestion.  But  syrups,  sweet  froitci^ 
dissolved  sugar  on  cereals  ch-  in  drinks^ 
and  finally  simple  candies,  are  all  l^;i^ 
imate  sources  of  sugar.  The  hard  can- 
dies, like  barley  and  molasses,  are  the 
better,  especially  for  children,  because 
they  reach  the  stomach  in  a  less  con- 
centrated form;  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
sHp  down  undissolved  as  the  cream  can- 
dies. The  ^'all-day-SQcker,''  when  pore, 
has  a  real  value;  it  sati^&es  the  child's 
craving,  and  f umii^es  a  dilated  form  of 
sugar,  while  no  more  actual  sugar  is  con- 
sumed than  is  present  in  two  good-sixed 
cream  bonbons. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  greater  die- 
tetic value  of  one  sugar  over  another;  save 
that  glucose  is  a  bit  more  liable  than 
cane-sugar  to  ferment  in  the  stomach, 
there  is  a  little  difference  in  this  respect. 

Cane  juice  is  more  nutritious  than  beet 
juice,  because  the  entire  juice  of  the  cane 
contains  food  principles  other  than  sugaor 
and  is  more  nearly  a  complete  food. 
This,  together  with  the  diluted  form  ia 
which  the  sugar  is  taken,  possibly  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  negro  laborers  on 
the  plantations  grow  strong  and  fat  dur- 
ing the  sugar  season  on  a  diet  princi- 
pally of  cane  juice. 

Commercial  glucose  is  perhaps  move 
£fficult  of  digesti<m  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  the  process  of  manufacture^ 
starch  is  boiled  with  a  small  amount  of 
acid.  This  changes  the  starch  into  a 
sugar,  which  is  then  bleached,  usually 
with  sulphur.  Formerly  more  or  leas  of 
the  latter  was  left  in  the  glucose,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  with  which  the  product 
was  refined.  Under  the  food  laws  i^ 
cently  passed  only  a  trace  of  sulphur  is 
allowed  in  the  finished  product.  With 
this  decision  enforced,  most  of  the  prej- 
u^ce  against  the  use  of  glucose  will  dis- 
appear. It  is  a  cheap  souree  of  a  sugar 
whidi,  while  not  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar, 
is  nutritious  and,  wben  carefully  made» 
pakitaUe. 
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V— Dishes  for  Luncheon  and  Supper 

"I  think  it  is  much  more  interesting  to 
plan  for  luncheons  and  suppers  than  for 
breakfasts  and  dinners/'  said  Dolly,  when 
she  learned  what  the  subject  of  the  next 
lesson  was  to  be.  "I  always  think  of 
dainty  little  dishes,  such  as  croquettes 
and  creamed  things,  and  they  are  so 
much  better  than  cereals  and  eggs,  or 
than  soups  and  roasts." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs 
Thome ;  ''at  least  as  it  applies  to  luncheon, 
for  that  is  essentially  a  woman's  meal, 
and  the  croquettes  and  dainty  dishes  are 
just  what  she  wants,  and  as  IVe  ex- 
plained that  dinner  at  night  is  the  most 
economical  plan,  I  hope  you'll  be  able 
to  arrange  to  have  your  luncheons.  But 
suppose  you  must  have  dinner  at  noon — 
then  you  have  supper  later  on,  and  that 
becomes  a  man's  meal,  quite  different  from 
a  luncheon.  No  light  and  airy  croquettes 
for  him,  unless  eked  out  with  substantials ! 
You  see  you  must  learn  both  luncheons 
and  suppers,  what  to  have  when  you  are 
by  yourself  at  noon,  and  w'hat  to  have 
when  Fred  comes  home  at  night  declar- 
ing he  is  'starved.' 

"Well,  let's  begin  with  luncheon,  any- 
way. What  can  I  have  besides  croquettes? 
Supposing  you  are  alone,  you  will  have 
something  really  simple,  easy  to  prepare, 
and  distinctly  inexpensive.  As  to  cro- 
quettes, remember  my  warning,  and  never 
use  up  the  dinner  meats  for  other  meals; 
your  luncheons  will  have  to  be  made  of 
something  else,  my  dear;  usually  just  what 
happens  to  be  in  the  refrigerator  and 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  else.  But  be 
sure  you  always  have  a  good,  substantial 
meal,  even  if  you  are  alone;  too  many 
women  get  all  run  down,  merely  because 
they  lunch  on  bread  and  butter  and  a 
cup  of  tea;  that  sort  of  thing  never  pays, 
and  you  must  always  cook  something  hot 
for  yourself  in  winter  and  have  some- 
thing at  least  as  nourishing  in  summer, 
even  if  it  is  cold. 

"Now  to  go  back  to  the  refrigerator; 

you  may  find  there  a  half  cup  of  soup; 

add  a  little  milk  if  it's  a  cream  soup,  or 

hot  water,  and  a  dash  of  kitchen  bouquet 

if  It  23  B  ^tock^  and  begin  with  that,  served 


in  a  hot  cup;  then  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  vegetable,  say  a 
few  string  beans;  have  those  next  with 
French  dressing  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  if  you  add  a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa  you 
will  find  you  have  had  plenty." 

"And  if  you  happen  to  drop  in?" 

"Then  add  a  little  more  to  the  soup, 
and  serve  it  in  two  half -filled  cups,  and  if 
the  salad  is  short,  put  a  hard-cooked  egg 
with  it.  Or,  if  there  is  no  salad  scramble 
one  ^g'g  with  milk  and  serve  it  on  toast, 
and  it  will  be  enough  for  the  two  of  us, 
especially  if  you  have  anything  to  mix 
with  it,  such  as  a  little  tomato,  or  fish; 
if  you  are  still  short,  chop  and  cream  a 
cold  boiled  potato,  or  make  two  potato 
cakes." 

"It  sounds  plausible,  but  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  no  soup  and  no  ^^ — " 

"Well,  but  there  must  be  something, 
in  your  emergency  closet  if  nowhere  else. 
If  you  have  codfish,  cream  a  little  of  that 
and  serve  it  in  two  baked  potato  shells, 
mixed  with  the  potato  and  browned,  and 
that  alone  is  a  good  luncheon.  But  here 
is  my  own  list  of  easy  dishes  suitable 
for  either  luncheon  or  supper;  copy  those 
and  add  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
you  will  never  fail  to  find  one  of  them 
you  can  use: 

"Milk  toast;  milk  toast  with  grated 
cheese  on  it,  melted  in  the  oven ;  macaroni 
and  cheese,  cheese  fondu,  Welsh  rabbit, 
escalloped  tomatoes,  tomato  toast,  Span- 
ish toast,  macaroni  and  tomatoes;  baked, 
canned  or  fresh  com,  com  fritters, 
creamed  codfish  in  small  dishes,  or  au 
gratin — that's  with  erumbs,  browned — or 
in  potatoes,  or  in  cutlets;  vegetable  cro- 
quettes, egg  cutlets,  creamed  hard-cooked 
eggs,  fried  mush,  baked  beans,  rice  cro- 
quettes, boiled  rice  baked  with  onions  or 
tomatoes,  fried  bread  with  jelly,  French 
pancakes  with  jelly  and  cinnamon, 
farina  balls  with  brown  gravy,  and,  of 
course,  any  sort  of  a  cooked  cauliflower, 
potatoes,  string  beans,  beets,  peas,  or  a 
mixture,  and  fresh  things  in  summer — let- 
tuce and  tomatoes  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  you  un- 
derstandy  and  you  are  to  fill  it  up  as  you 
learn  more  things  out  of  the  cook  books." 
''Now,  tell  me  definitely:    Do  I  have 
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jnst  the  one  hot  course  for  either  lun- 
cheon or  supper,  adding  soup  if  I  choose, 
and  stopping  there,  or  do  I  have  cake  for 
supper?" 

"Just  as  you  like.  If  you  don't  have 
soup  for  luncheon,  you  can  have  crack- 
ers and  jam  or  something  of  that  kind 
to  finish  off  with.  For  supper  usually 
you  will  want  that  final  course.  Have 
something  substantial  first,  a  hot  dish  in 
winter  with  tea  or  coffee  and  afterward 
something  simple,  like  fresh  apple  sauce 
and  hot  gingerbread.  In  summer  you 
might  Have  fried  tomatoes  first  and  then 
fniit  and  cake,  with  iced  tea  or  coffee; 
or  have  a  shortcake.  Curb  your  desire  to 
make  large,  costly  layer  cakes!  Men  sel- 
dom care  for  them  and  they  do  take  so 
many  eggs  and  so  much  butter.'^ 

"'Shun  ingredients.'  Fve  got  that 
down  already.'' 

Mary  laughed.  *^es,  'shun  ingre- 
dients.' "  she  repeated.  "Now,  to  sum  up 
jhis  lesson  before  we  leave  it,  remember 
to  have  odds  and  ends  for  luncheon,  if 
you  have  luncheon,  and  to  have  hot,  cheap, 
substantial  things  for  supper,  but  to 
be  careful  not  to  have  to  buy  much  fresh 
food  for  either,  and  not  to  use  many 
eggs,  or  much  butter,  or  fruit  when  out 
of  season,  and  seldom  any  sort  of  meat 
for  either  meal. 

"And  now  we  come  to  the  fascinating 
subject  of  scraps.  A  good  oook  seldom 
finds  anything  suitable  for  the  garbage 
pail.  To  begin  with,  take  the  bits  of 
bread  and  ends- of  loaves — and  how  often 
you  see  those  thrown  out! — ^you  must 
save  every  one  of  them;  part  you  make 
into  nice  even  crumbs  to  use  for  stuffings 
and  the  like,  and  part  you  dry  in  the 
oven,  roll,  sift  and  use  for  all  the  things 
which  oeed  crumbs;  every  day  will  call 
for  some;  the  half  slices  you  use  for 
toast. 

"Then  there  is  fat;  you  really  need  to 
buy  little  lard,  or  none,  if  you  are  careful. 
Take  the  fat  on  top  of  soups,  the  little 
bit  in  the  roasting  pan,  and  even  bacon 
drippings;  put  them  in  a  nice  covered 
pail  and  set  them  away  where  it  is  cold 
until  you  have  enough.  Add  to  them  all 
the  cooked  fat  from  the  edges  of  a  roast, 
or  a  steak,  only  put  these  through  the 
chopper  first;  put  all  on  the  stove  in  a 
pan  with  water  enough  to  cover  and  cook 
them  until  all  the  water  is  gone;  strain 
through  clean  cheesecloth,  and  you  will 
have  beautiful  white  fat  in  a  nice  cake. 
Then,  when  you  have  used  some  of  this 
for  frying  and  made  it  brown,  do  not  put 
it  in  badk  in  the  pail  with  the  best  fat, 


but  by  itself,  and  when  you  have  enough, 
cook  it  with  water  again,  strain  twice  and 
it  will  be  as  good  as  new. 

"As  to  bits  of  meat,  I  have  already 
told  you  to  use  those  in  soufflds  and  such 
things,  but  there  are  certain  things  many 
people  throw  away  as  useless  which  you 
must  save.  The  burned  end  of  a  broiled 
steak  is  one;  pour  boiling  water  over  it 
and  scrape  it  and  it  is  ready  to  use. 
Don't  serve  your  chicken  giblets  with  the 
chicken,  but  keep  them,  chop,  mix  with 
a  little  gravy  and  serve  on  toast.  When 
you  can  get  the  butcher  to  sell  you  one 
extra  set  of  chicken  livers,  serve  these  in 
halves  on  skewers,  with  bits  of  bacon  in 
between,  frying  the  whole,  and  you  will 
have  a  delicious  dish.  Speaking  of  livers 
suggests  something  which  butchers  do 
not  actually  throw  away,  but*  which  they 
regard  as  almost  worthless — ^the  hearts 
of  mutton  or  beef;  you  have  no  idea  how 
good  those  are,  stuffed  and  baked. 

"And  as  to  vegetable  scraps;  those 
you  make  into  croquettes,  for  one  thing; 
chop  them  evenly,  mix  with  stiff  white 
sauce,  bread  them  all,  exactly  as  you  do 
meat  croquettes,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Served  with  brown  gravy,  they  will  do 
for  a  first  course  at  dinner  once  in  a 
while,  especially  if  you  put  in  a  few 
chopped  nuts,  when  they  become  very 
nourishing.  Or  you  can  chop  the  vege- 
tables and  surround  a  hamburg  steak  with 
them.  Then  a  slice  or  two  of  cold  boiled 
beet  is  nice  in  corned  beef  hash ;  a  spoon- 
ful of  peas  mixed  with  white  sauce  adds 
greatly  to  an  omelet;  celery  tops  make 
celery  soup;  one  carrot  can  be  diced  and 
put  in  beef  stew;  and  last,  when  you 
cut  an  onion,  always  slice  from  one  end, 
not  across  the  middle,  and  so  keep  it 
fresh  and  ready  to  use  for  days,  remem- 
bering that  any  onion  scrap,  even  an 
outside  leaf,  can  go  in  the  soup  pot. 

"Bits  of  fish  are  always  useful,  creamed 
by  themselves,  or  in  baked  potatoes,  or 
in  a  salad  with  mayonnaise.  Or,  if  you 
'have  any  baking  powder  biscuits,  cut 
out  the  middle  right  through  the  top 
crust,  and  you  have  a  nice  patty  shell  to 
fill  with  the  creamed  fish  and  brown  in 
the  oven.  By  the  way,  if  the  biscuits 
are  stale,  just  dip  in  hot  water  quickly  . 
and  dry  in  a  hot  oven  and  serve  as 
though  they  were  just  baked. 

"Then  there  are  eggs.  To  be^n  with, 
always  wash  and  save  your  eggshells 
to  use  in  clearing  coffee;  never  take  a 
fresh  egg  for  that.  When  you  use  the 
white  of  one,  either  make  mayonnAis^ 
with  the  'JoVIk^  ^t  TsaoL  ^Xjfiii^^  ^v^ks:  ^^iSa. 
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it,  so  it  will  not  dry  out,  but  remaiii  so£t 
and  nice  until  needed.  Often  you  can 
economize  in  using  a  recipe  by  taking 
one  less  egg  yolk  than  it  calls  for;  this 
is  especially  true  of  muffins;  there  you 
can  omit  a  whole  egg,  often,  when  the 
rule  demands  two,  and  make  up  for  it 
by  an  extra  beating  of  the  whole. 

"I  think  desserts  are  often  the  worst 
of  all  scraps  to  utilize.  Men  hate  to 
have  bread  pudding  one  night  and 
warmed  up  bread  pudding  the  next.  If 
you  do  make  too  much  of  anything,  never 
serve  it  twice  in  succession,  but  have 
something  in  between,  and  make  the  sec- 
ond appearance  look  different  from  the 
first.  Suppose  you  have  a  little  rice 
pudding  left  over;  if  it  is  thick,  thin  it 
with  a  little  milk,  put  in  an  egg  and 
some  jam  and  pour  into  small  molds, 
such  as  egg  cui>s,  and  bake  in  a  pan  of 
water  until  they  are  set;  that  makes  a 
new  rice  custard.  Cornstarch  puddings, 
made  soft,  as  I  have  warned  you  to  make 
them,  can  be  heated,  more  cornstarch 
added  to  set  them,  with  sugar  and  flavor- 
ing, and  when  cooked  they  can  be  put 
into  some  round  thing,  like  a  baking 
powder  tin.  When  cold  you  may  slice 
them  in  thick  pieces,  dip  each  one  in 
crumbs,  beaten  egg  yolk  and  crumbs 
again,  just  as  you  do  croquettes,  and 
when  dry  fry  in  deep  fat  and  serve  with 
jam;  the  inside  seems  to  melt,  or  grow 
soft,  and  the  result  is  what  the  French 
call  'fried  cream,'  and  very  good  it  is. 
You  can  treat  bread  pudding  in  just  the 
same  way — let  it  get  cold  and  stiff,  slice 
and  fry  it;  this  you  might  serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

"When  you  make  gingerbread,  put 
raisins  and  spice  in  part  and  bake  it  by 
itself;  serve  this  hot  with  foamy  sauce, 
and  you  have  a  fruit  pudding.  Or, 
steam  up  stale  gingerbread  and  serve  in 
the  same  way.  Stale  cake  you  slice  and 
put  fruit  on,  either  stewed  or  fresh,  and 
serve  with  cream. 

"When  you  have  one  egg  white  left  over, 
beat  it  very  light,  mix  with  a  level  table- 
spoon of  sugar  and  as  much  currant  or 
grape  jelly  and  let  it  get  very  cold;  pile 
it  in  glasses  and  use  after  a  rather  heavy 
dinner;  call  it  currant  fluff. 

"As  to  pie  crust,  I  always  plan  to 
have  some  scraps,  and  when  I  bake  a 
pie  I  make  a  few  tart  shells  and  the 
next  day  we  have  them  filled  with  fruit 
as  a  dessert;  almost  anything  will  fill 
them,  and  if  you  have  a  spoonful  of 
oream  to  whip  and  put  over  the  fruit, 
80  much  the  better.** 

Just  as  they  had  reached  this  point  in  ^ 


the  lesson  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Dolly, 
taking  off  her  gingham  apron,  answered 
it,  returning  presently  to  call  her  sister 
and  assure  her  with  twinkling  eyes,  that 
she  knew  Mrs  Henderson  and  her  daugh- 
ter had  come  to  lunch. 

Mrs  Thome  flew  to  the  refrigerator. 

"Not  much  there,"  she  declared  rue- 
fully; "and  yesterday  we  had  so  many 
good  things  on  hand!  That^s  always 
the  way.  However,  I'll  run  in  and  en- 
tertain, and  you  lay  the  table,  and  by 
and  by  you  come  in  and  I  will  vanish 
and  flnish  the  meal.  I  have  cheese,  any- 
way, and  a  little,  a  very  little,  celery. 
I'll  manage  somehow." 

When  Dolly's  turn  to  entertain  came 
she  watched  her  sister  leave  the  room 
with  some  misgivings,  for  between  lay- 
ing the  silver  on  the  table  and  getting 
out  the  fresh  napkins  she  had  investi- 
gated the  refrigerator  in  her  turn  and 
found  it  nearly  bare.  However,  when 
Mrs  Thorne  said  luncheon  was  ready, 
they  found  the  chafing  dish  bubbling 
with  delicious  Welsh  rabbit,  which  was 
served  with  tea  and  bread  and  butter; 
then  there  followed  a  celery  salad,  the 
somewhat  small  amount  of  celery  helped 
out  with  hard-cooked  eggs  and  English 
walnut  meats  and  mayonnaise,  until  there 
was  plenty.  And  last  of  all  came  some 
preserves  and  tiny  hot  drop-cakes,  which 
had  been  stirred  up  in  a  moment  and 
baked  while  the  rabbit  was  being  eaten. 

At  dinner  Dolly  recounted  the  triumph 
with  round  eyes. 

"I  could  never,  never  have  evolved 
such  a  meal  out  of  nothing  at  all — liter- 
ally nothing,  my  dear  Dick!  I  assure 
you  there  was  only  one  moderate-sized 
piece  of  cheese  and  about  half  a  dozen 
outside  pieces  of  celery  in  that  refrig- 
erator, and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  a 
three-course  luncheon." 

"I'll  bring  in  some  surprise  parties 
to  dinner  myself  some  night,"  said  Mr 
Thorne.  "You  two  are  having  altojjether 
too  easy  a  time.  So  next  time  there's 
nothing  at  all  in  the  house,  remember, 
I  bring  home  company!" 


Clean  Markets  and  groceries  must  be 
plenty  in  New  England;  are  they  nott 
A  remarkable  offer  for  the  promotion  of 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  the  public 
food  supply  in  the  New  England  states 
was  made  in  last  month's  (January) 
issue,  on  Page  89.  We  take  New  England 
at  the  outset,  in  this  plan,  to  learn  if 
our  readers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
a  dean  food  supply  and  will  co-operate. 
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Prom  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave 

By  Linda  HuU  Lamed 

While  many  of  the  culinary  achieve- 
ments in  the  great  metropolis  are  the 
conceits  of  famous  chefs,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  "discovered"  by  those  who  eat 
of  them,  there  are  always  suggestions 
which  may  be  adapted  to  the  family 
table.  The  greatest  stumbling  blocks  to 
success  at  home  are  a  lack  of  sauces  and 
the  knowledge,  time  and  practice  it  re- 
quires to  make  them.  In  all  first-class 
hotel  or  restaurant  kitchens  the  chefs  are 
well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  sauces, 
stocks  and  glazes.  These  are  always  on 
hand,  so  that  a  dip  into  one,  then  a  spoon- 
fuj  of  another,  results  in  something  that 
cannot  be  copied  in  the  home  kitchen. 
The  recipes  given  here  are  not  the  bona 
fide  concoctions,  but  an  adaptation  of 
the  way  they  taste  and  the  way  they  look, 
for  home  use. 

Stuffed  Potatoes 

The  potatoes  are  baked,  then  a  piece 
of  the  skin  is  cut  from  the  side,  some  of 
the  hot  potato  removed,  and  a  raw  egg 
is  dropped  into  the  cavity.  Over  this  is 
a  pur^e  of  ham,  which  is  only  finely 
minced  ham  mixed  with  a  little  gravy  or 
ham  stock.  Then  the  potatoes  are  put 
back  into  the  oven  until  the  egg  has  time 
to  cook.  When  served  a  spoonful  of 
bechamel  sauce,  or  even  a  plain  brown 
sauce,  is  poured  on  top  of  the  ham. 

Eggs  Bar  le  Due 

These  were  round  pieces  of  toast  upon 
which  were  artichoke  fronds  covered  with 
a  very  round  poached  egg,  so  covered 
with  the  cooked  white  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  soft  boiled.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  were  not  cooked  in  the 
shell,  just  this  side  of  the  hard  point. 
They  were  covered  with  a  semi-trans- 
parent sauce,  brownish  red,  and  filled 
with  finely  minced  chervil.  The  sauce 
waa  partly  of  browned  butter,  very  slightly 
thickened  with  glaze,  flavored  with  ham 
and  made  slightly  tart  and  sweet  with 
currant  jelly  or  the  soft  part  of  a  jar 
of  bar  le  due.  Hence  the  name.  For 
this  glaze  make  a  stock  of  veal  and  ham 
and  reduce  it  until  clear  and  thick.  They 
were  delicious  enough  to  pay  for  all  the 
trouble. 

Nut  Salad 

A  delicious  salad  was  a  tiny  head  of 
Boston  lettuce  spread  partly  open,  then 
sprinkled  with  shredded  celery  and  nuts 
minced  so  fine  you  would  scarcely  know 


what  kind  they  were.  A  French  dressing 
was  poured  over  this,  and  each  head  was 
surmounted  by  two  large  hothouse  grapes, 
skinned,  seeded  and  cut  in  two. 

Bomaine  Salad 

Another  salad  at  a  table  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  was  of  the  very  light  green 
and  tender  leaves  of  Romaine  lettuce,  in 
a  bath  of  French  dressing  made  of  tar- 
ragon vinegar,  and  over  all  a  dusting  of 
finely  powdered   Stilton  cheese. 

FiUet  Mignon 

A  perfectly  round  piece  of  tenderloin 
was  surrounded  with  sauce  beamaise,  filled 
with  finely  minced  chervil.  The  New 
York  cooks  seem  to  take  to  the  prof-use 
use  of  chervil  this  winter,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  but  few  of  our  housekeepers 
are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  welcome 
change  from  parsley  and  onion,  and  as  it 
may  be  found  now  at  all  the  v^etable 
markets,  it  is  not  a  difilcult  suggestion  to 
adopt. 

Bonne  Botiche 

This  is  easy  to  do.  On  a  round  piece 
of  toast  put  a  slice  of  tomato,  a  sparse 
sprinkling  of  onion  and  green  pepper 
minced  very  fine,  some  salt  and  a 
grating  of  American  dairy  cheese.  These, 
one  for  each  person,  are  put  under  the 
gas  stove  broiling  fire,  until  the  cheese  is 
melted.  Those  who  use  coal  ranges  may 
put  them  in  the  oven,  but  they  will  not 
be  quite  the  same. 

Browned  Potato  Balls, 

The  balls  cut  from  raw  potatoes  were 
boiled  until  not  quite  tender  in  stock 
seasoned  with  onion;  they  were  put  in  a 
shallow,  buttered  baking  pan,  and  covered 
with  melted  butter,  just  enough  to  brown 
them  nicely.  This  was  done  by  putting 
them  under  the  gas  flame  or  in  a  very 
hot  oven.  Just  before  serving  they  were 
well  sprinkled  with  very  finely  minced 
chervil   or  parsley. 

Jelly  in  Tomatoes 

This  is  a  very  pretty  dish  for  a  yellow 
and  green  luncheon.  A  jelly  was  made 
with  chicken  or  meat  stock  and  gelatine 
well  seasoned  and  filled  with  chicken  or 
meat  dice;  lamb  or  veal  would  be  good. 
Small  slices  of  cucumber  pickles  and 
capers  are  added  to  the  jelly,  together  with 
celery  dice.  The  tomatoes  are  skinned, 
chilled,  scooped  out  and  filled  with 
chicken  or  meat  dice;  lamb  or  veal  would 
be  good.  Small  slices  of  cucumber  pickles 
and  capers  are  added  to  the  jelly,  to- 
gether with   celery   dice.    The  tomatoes 
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are  skinned,  chilled,  scoop>ed  out  and 
filled  with  the  stiffened  jelly,  put  in  with 
a  teaspoon.  A  green  mayonnaise  is  piped 
around  the  edge,  and  the  center  filled  with 
an  ordinary  yellow  mayonnaise.  The 
green  is  acquired  by  a  bit  of  coloring 
paste.  When  green  peppers  are  sweet 
and  fresh,  cook  them  first  in  salted  boil- 
ing water,  then  mince  them  very  fine  and 
put  them  in  the  green  mayonnaise.  Add 
to  the  usual  method  of  marinating  beef- 
steak and  chops  before  cooking,  as  a 
great  improvement  in  flavor,  a  rub  of 
garlic.  Then  put  a  few  drops  of  salad 
oil,  together  with  pepper  and  salt,  on 
each  side  of  the  meat  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  is  cooked.  This 
makes  the  steak  or  chop  tender,  juicy 
and  of  fine  flavor. 

Bomaine  with  Port  du  Salut 

Another  home  concoction  is  a  salad  that 
^  would  please  all  men.  A  Romaine  lettuce 
was  covered  with  a  French  dressing  and 
slices  of  tomatoes  and  then  with  several 
very  thin  slices  of  Port  du  Salut  cheese 
cut  into  fancy  shapes  and  spread  with 
French  mustard.  These  slices  were  well 
distributed  over  the  salad.  With  this 
tiny  rye  bread  sandwiches  were  served. 
This  woiild  be  excellent  for  an  evening 
sapper,  and  if  the  Port  du  Salut  cheese 
is  too  expensive  or  unobtainable,  a  Swiss 
cheese  could  be  used.  The  Port  du  Salut 
is  quite  similar  to  the  imported  Swiss 
cheese,  but  it  is  much  flner  in  texture 
and  more  delicate  in  flavor. 

Frizzled  Beef 

Is  good  as  a  luncheon  dish,  with  the 
addition  of  hard-cooked  eggs  and  minced 
green  peppers. 

Squabs  en  Casserole  d  la  Parisienne 

1  must  not  forget  the  way  the  squabs 
were  cooked  at  a  famous  grill  room  men- 
tioned above,  although  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  copy  them  in  a  private  kitchen. 
They  were  large  squabs,  completely  stuffed 
with  squab  livers  flnely  minced  and  well 
seasoned.  They  were  cooked  in  stock 
with  mushrooms,  artichoke  fronds  and 
asparagus  tips.  The  mushrooms  and 
fronds  were  cut  in  small  pieces  and  but  a 
very  small  quantity  of  these  choice  vege- 
tables accompanied  each  squab.  The  se- 
cret of  the  abundance  of  livers  for  the 
stuffing,  is  that  they  serve  a  great  many 
broiled  squab  at  this  grill  room,  and  the 
livers  are  saved  for  the  squabs  en  cas- 
serole. Housekeepers  at  home  could  save 
chicken  livers  for  this  purpose,  season 
them  well  and  stuff  every  crevice  of  the 
Aird^  and  the  resuh  will  be  a  gastronomic 


achievement  worthy  of  all  the  trouble  and 
expense. 

Sardine  Club  Sandwich 

For  those  who  enjoy  late  suppers  after 
the  play,  this  specialty  served  at  a  hotel 
on  Broadway  up-town  is  good  enough  to 
try  at  home.  There  are  the  usual  triangles 
of  toast,  two  of  them,  between  which  is 
the  lettuce  leaf,  the  slice  of  chicken  and 
the  slice  of  bacon,  but  there  is  also  a 
boneless  and  skinless  sardine,  split  open 
and  laid  under  the  upper  piece  of  toast 
next  to  the  chicken.  It  has  a  thin  spread- 
ing of  mayonnaise,  but  those  who  find 
this  too  rich  for  the  midnight  meal  may 
order  it  without  the  mayonnaise. 

Egg  Trevise 

They  are  served  at  luncheon,  and  are 
eggs  shirred  in  nappies,  then  turned  out 
on  toast  and  covered  with  a  white  sauce 
flavored  with  tarragon  vinegar  and  made 
yellow  with  egg  yolks.  The  dish  is  gar- 
•  nished  with  canned  asparagus  tips,  just 
heated  in  butter. 

A  Bombe  Praline 

This  was  a  round  ball  of  French  ice 
cream  filled  with  chopped  pistachio  nuts 
surmounted  by  a  strawberry-shaped  piece 
of  green  ice  cream,  flavored  with  pistachio. 
Around  the  ball  was  a  piping  of  whipped 
cream  and  beaten  egg  white  cooked  in 
syrup,  and  this  was  flavored  with  mara- 
schino. 

Parfait  d' Amour 

It  is  made  thus.  A  tall  glass  is  filled 
with  peach  ice  cream,  then  a  spoonful  of 
raspberry  syrup  is  dropped  in  and  it  runs 
down  through  the  parfait.  Just  as  it  is 
served  a  spoonful  of  maraschino  is  poured 
in,  and  on  top  a  sweetened  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream.     It  is  worth  trying. 

Craieau  Merillan 

An  oval  sponge  cake,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  baba,  was  split  in  two  lengthwise. 
Both  pieces  were  dipped  into  a  thin 
syrup,  then  put  together  with  whipped 
unsweetened  cream.  The  top  piece  was 
spread  with  a  mild  fruit  jelly  (it  tasted 
and  looked  like  apple)  and  then  sprinkled 
generously  with  finely  minced  green  pis- 
tachio nuts.  In  the  center  was  a  candied 
cherry  surrounded  by  leaves  of  angelica. 
The  whipped  cream  filling  was  put  in  so 
it  showed  at  one  side,  tipping  up  the 
top  layer. 

English  Pineapple  Pie 

It  is  an  individual  deep  nappie  filled 
with  cooked  pineapple  flavored  with  cin- 
namon.     There   is   no   under   crust,    of 
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coarse,  as  it  is  English,  but  the  upper 
crust  is  of  puff  paste,  and  a  tiny  pitcher 
of  unwhipped  cream  is  served  with  it.  The 
pineapple  may  have  been  fresh  and  cooked 
in  syrup,  or  perhaps  it  was  just  canned 
or  preserved  fruit  cooked  down  in  its  own 
juice.  It  can  be  made  easily  by  any  cook 
and  will  well  pay  for  the  trouble.  It  is 
quite  dainty  enough  for  company,  and 
would  be  relished  by  those  who  are  weary 
of  ices  and  whipped  cream  flummeries. 
The  sweet  cakes  and  tarts  furnish  a 
few  novel  suggestions  for  the  home  maker. 
There  were  cream  puffs  covered  with  ma- 
ple frosting  piped  with  a  chocolate  icing, 
and  their  napoleons  were  just  the  reverse. 
They  were  the  usual  thing — pastry  strips 
put  together  with  cream,  custard  and 
jelly;  but  the  top  layer  was  covered  with 
chocolate  garnished   with   coffee  icing. 


Oysterless  Oysters 

By  Helen  S.  Willard 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  preparing  veg- 
etable oyster^  or  salsify,  is  to  clean  it.  The 
traditional  way  of  scrubbing,  then  scrap- 
ing, and  lastly  cutting  up  and  leaving  to 
stand  in  cold  water,  containing  a  little 
flour  to  prevent  blackening,  is  far  more 
troublesome  and  less  satisfactory  in  bring- 
ing out  the  oystery  flavor  than  is  the 
following  process: 

Scrub  the  salsify,  discarding  the  greens, 
lind  put  to  cook  in  boiling  salted  water. 
When  tender,  in  time  varying  from 
Iwenty  minutes  to  almost  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  drain  and  let  steam  for  just 
a  moment;  then,  holding  the  vegetable 
knife  lengthwise  of  the  plant  and  begin- 
ning at  the  stout  end,  skin  as  you  would 
a  boiled  potato. 

In  selecting  salsify  the  thickness  of 
the  root  does  not  seem  to  be  a  consist- 
ent indication  of  its  age  or  toughness; 
more  often  a  thick,  heavy  skin  will  be 
the  wrapper  around  a  rather  woody  root, 
apt  to  have  a  strong  flavor,  while  a  lighter 
and  more  tender  skin  contains  the  more 
delicate  vegetable.  Therefore,  the  very 
thin  roots  are  not  desirable,  because 
they  are  not  necessarily  more  tender,  and 
are  far  more  troublesome  to  pare.  The 
bunches,  as  usually  sold  in  the  east,  serve 
four  people  easily;  in  the  middle  west 
they  come  smaller. 

A  slight  seasoning  of  anchovy  paste 
is  optional  in  all  of  the  following  recipes. 

Vegetable  Oyster,  Creamed 

Slice  or  cut  into  small  pieces  some 
freshly  cooked  salsify.    Before  it  becomes 


chilled  add  sufficient  milk  to  cover,  sea- 
son generously  with  salt  and  pepper,  stir 
in  very  fine  cracker  dust,  allowing  about 
one  and  one-half  tablespoons  to  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  in  the  same  proportion  one 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Heat  this,  stirring 
occasionally,  until  thoroughly  cooked,  add- 
ing more  cracker  dust  if  needed.  The  ex- 
act proportion  of  this  thickening  must  be 
separately  ascertained  for  each  variety, 
as  cracker  dusts  vary  greatly  in  their 
thickening  properties.  To  bring  out  the 
flavor  of  salsify,  cracker  dust  is  far  pref- 
erable to  flour  as  thickening.  This  dish 
may  or  may  not  be  served  on  toast,  with 
a  garnish  of  parsley. 

Mock  Fried  Oysters 

Prepare  the  salsify  as  in  the  forego- 
ing recipe  or  use  a  leftover  from  it. 
Mash,  with  a  fork,  to  an  even  consist- 
ency, blending  in  enough  of  the  cream 
sauce  to  soften  the  mass,  but  not  so  much 
but  that  it  can  be  molded.  Shape  as 
oysters,  bread  by  rolling  in  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs;  then,  dipping  in  egg 
slightly  beaten  with  a  little  milk  or  water, 
and  a  shake  each  of  pepper  and  salt,  cover 
again  with  crumbs  and  saute  or  fry  in 
deep  fat.  Garnish  with  parsley  or  water- 
cress. 

Salsify  Croquettes 

Proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe, 
adding  two  beaten  eggs  for  each  cup  of 
pulp.  Shape  into  small  croquettes,  bread 
them  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

Cream  of  Salsify  Soup 

Into  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  mashed 
salsify  (previously  cooked  until  tender), 
stir  gradually  one  pint  of  scalded  milk 
and  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Thicken 
with  three  tablespoons  of  flne  cracker 
dust  and  season  with  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one-half  teaspoon  or  more  of  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper,  preferably  cayenne. 
Serve  with  a  topping  of  whipped  cream 
very  slightly  seasoned  with  salt. 

Vegetable  Oyster  Salad 

Cut  into  short  lengths  some  boiled  sal- 
sify and  stew  for  a  few  moments  in  rich 
milk  or  thin  cream,  not  quite  sufficient 
to  cover,  seasoned  with  salt  and  red  pep- 
per. Drain  the  milk  into  a  separate  dish, 
then  mash  the  salsify  to  a  very  even  con- 
sistency, adding  gradually  the  milk  until 
the  pulp  is  well  softened,  but  can  still 
be  molded.  Mix  in  two  tablespoons  of 
peanut  butter  for  each  cup  of  pulp  and 
two  tablespoons  of  vinegar.  Serve  on 
lettuce  with  a  generous  amount  of  mayon- 
naise or  boiled  dresiBMi^^^'SR^^'^^^"^^!^ 
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cream  has  been  added.  This  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely 
chopped  nuts;  whole  nuts  should  not  be 
used,  as  they  destroy  the  delicacy  of  the 
flavor. 


Meat  Economies 

By  CelU  E.  Crusmer 

Increasing  prices  in  food  supplies  have 
forced  a  systematic  and  rigid  economy  iu 
our  house,  and  nowhere  have  I  been  able 
to  curtail  expenditure  so  effectually  as  in 
the  meats  that  supply  our  table^  for  the 
list  of  savory  dishes  that  can  be  evolved 
frjm  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  is  truly 
astonishing  to  the  housekeeper  who  stud- 
ies the  matter  intelligently. 

One  of  my  favorite  economies  is  the 

Purchase  of  a  knuckle  of  veal.  From  this 
have  the  butcher  remove  the  bone,  which 
is  used  for  stock,  and  roll  and  tie  the 
meat  in  one  solid  piece.  The  meat  itself 
will  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
pounds.  The  meat  is  put  on  in  boiling 
water  and  slowly  simmered  for  two  hours, 
when  a  dozen  small  onions  and  a  level 
tablespoon  of  6alt,  with  a  dash  of  pepper 
are  added.  At  the  end  of  another  half 
hour  small  potatoes  are  put  in  to  cook 
and  dumplings  are  made.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  the  stew  is  ready  to 
serve,  the  meat  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  platter,  the  onions  at  one  side, 
the  potatoes  at  the  other,  and  part  of  the 
gravy  poured  around.  The  dumplings 
are  served  on  a  separate  platter  and  the 
remainder  of  the  gravy  in  a  sauce  boat. 

In  a  family  of  four  there  will  be 
enough  meat  left  over  to  provide  another 
meal ;  where  there  are  but  two,  three  more 
meals  may  be  provided.  A  meat  pie 
with  rich  gravy  and  either  a  short  biscuit 
paste  or  mashed  potato  crust  forms  the 
basis  of  a  delicious  dinner.  Steak  d 
Vailemande  is  another  attractive  dish  to 
be  evolved  from  the  remnants  of  veal, 
and  calls  for  two  cups  of  finely  chopped 
meat,  a  tablespoon  of  finely  chopped  cel- 
ery, salt  and  pepi>er  to  taste,  three  soda 
crackers  rolled  fine  and  enough  gnravy  or 
stock  to  moisten.  Add  to  this  a  beaten 
egg,  knead  all  well  together  with  the 
hands,  form  into  a  flat  steak,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  forty  minutes, 
basting  frequently  with  hot  water  and 
butter. 

The  last  few  scraps  may  be  utilii«d  for 
either  a  casserole,  croquettes  or  veal  souf- 
fle. For  the  casserole,  line  a  well-but- 
tered mold  with  boiled  rice  and  fill  the 
center  with  the  veal  well  seasoned  and 


mixed  with  a  white  sauce.  Steam  for 
one  hour  and  serve  with  tomato  sauce. 
The  veal  souffle  may  be  made  of  finely 
chopped  meat  mixed  with  white  sauce 
and  the  yolk  of  one  e^g,  with  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  folded  in  just 
before  it  is  put  into  the  oven.  Bake  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  or  until  very  light, 
and  serve  at  once. 

A  hamburg  steak,  broiled  in  a  solid 
steak  and  done  to  a  turn,  is  no  less  a 
favorite  with  us  than  is  a  thick  cut  from 
the  upper  round,  marinated  for  two  days 
and  broiled  over  a  quick  fire;  while  the 
number  of  appetizing,  wholesome  dishes 
that  may  be  made  from  round  steak  is 
legion.  A  delicious  Irish  stew,  beef  en 
casserole,  beef  olives,  beef  loaf,  rolled 
steak  and  meat  pie  are  only  a  few,  and 
recipes  for  them  may  be  found  in  any 
cook  book.  Braised  beef  and  brown  pot 
roast  are  too  well  known  to  need  men- 
tion here,  but  beef  daube  will  prove  an 
acceptable  change.  A  solid  piece  of  beef, 
either  from  the  shoulder  or  the  upper 
round,  should  be  cut  almost  through,  from 
side  to  side,  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
making  the  slits  about  one  inch  apart 
Prepare  a  dressing  by  mixing  one  cup 
of  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
chopped  onion  and  soft  butter,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  and  insert  in 
the  slits  in  the  meat.  Tie  or  bind  with 
a  strip  of  muslin  and  marinate  each  side 
of  the  meat  with  a  dressing  of  two  ta- 
blespoons of  oil  and  one  of  vinegar,  one- 
half  *  teaspoon  of  ginger,  a  pinch  of 
ground  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves  and  one 
of  allspice.  Let  stand  for  twelve  to  fif- 
teen hours.  In  a  double  roasting  pan 
put  a  piece  of  suet,  brown  the  meat 
quickly  on  all  sides  in  this,  add  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  cover  tightly,  and  bake  for 
two  hours. 

Baked  stuffed  beef  heart,  braised  calf  s 
liver  with  brown  sauce,  and  kidney  pie, 
may  all  be  supplied  to  provide  variety 
and  will  also  be  found  to  come  under  the 
head  of  economical  dishes. 


When  Food  for  an  invalid  is  to  be 
served  on  toast,  fix  it  this  way:  After 
removing  the  crust,  cut  the  toast  length- 
wise into  half-inch  strips,  and  then  cut 
crosswise,  so  as  to  form  small  squares. 
Push  these  squares  gently  together,  so 
that  the  slice  appears  whole  once  more, 
and  then  place  on  it  the  poached  egg  or 
creamed  chicken.  A  convalescent,  too 
weak  to  use  both  hands  at  once,  needs 
only  the  aid  of  a  fork  to  enable  him  to 
eat  sneh  a  meal  in  perfect  comfort 
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Creations  of  a  Saute  Pan 

By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 

Where  a  eombination  is  to  be  cooked, 
for  a  smaU  family,  the  double  saute  pan 
shows  its  usefulness  as  well  as  its  econ- 
omy. There  are  bacon  and  eggs  or  ham 
and  ^gs,  the  eggs  to  be  cooked  in  some 
of  the  faty  but  not  with  the  bacon.  The 
hot  fat  may  be  transferred  from  the  meat 
half  to  the  egg  half  of  the  pan  in  spoon- 
fuls as  needed.  When  cooking  pork 
tenderloin  and  fried  apples,  this  pan  is 
also  useful  as  well  as  for  fried  bananas, 
to  be  served  with  pork  or  bacon,  as  cooked 
bananas  are  now  recommended  as  a  com- 
plement to  meat. 

A  pan-broiled  club  steak  or  two  or 
three  mutton  or  lamb  chops  could  be 
oooked  in  this  double  pan,  if  both  sides 
of  the  pan  be  made  very  hot  before  put- 
ting in  the  meat.  After  the  first  searing, 
the  other  side  of  the  pan  is  put  down, 
thus  covering  the  meat,  enabling  it  to 
cook  quickly  and  also  preventing  the 
spattering  of  grease.  It  is  essential  to 
turn  the  meat  often  in  pan  broiling.  Or 
while  the  steak  or  chops  are  cooking  on 
one  side  a  sauce  to  be  served  with  the 
meat  can  be  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pan.  A  tomato  sauce  or  a  holland- 
aise,  or  even  beamaise,  may  be  attempted, 
as  the  pan  is  so  light  and  so  easily  manip- 
ulated that  the  degree  of  heat  the  sauce 
requires  is  managed  without  trouble. 

Even  if  its  usefulness  were  limited  to 
the  omelet,  and  a  pan  should  be  kept  sacred 
to  the  omelet,  there  are  so  many  varieties 
of  omelet  that  the  pan  is  invaluable. 

Among  the  many  omelets,  we  must  not 
forget  that  almost  anything  that  is  sa- 
vory can  be  put  into  the  omelet  that  is 
to  be  served  as  the  main  dish  ct  luncheon 
or  breakfast,  and  that  many  kinds  of 
fruits  and  preserves  may  be  used  if  the 
omelet  is  to  be  served  as  a  finishing 
sweet  at  luncheon  or  dinner.  Then,  too, 
the  plain  omelet  is  very  good  food  if 
enhanced  by  a  sauce  of  some  kind. 

A  few  suggestions  may  not  come  amiss 
in  this  connection.  Fresh  mushrooms 
may  be  cooked  in  a  brown  sauce  and  put 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  omelet  just 
before  taking  it  from  the  pan.  A  mix- 
ture of  minced  green  pepper,  tomato, 
a  bit  of  onion  or  a  suspicion  of  garlic  and 
some  minced  parsley,  all  cooked  together 
in  a  little  butter,  then  poured  into  the 
open  omelet,  are  all  excellent. 

A  few  raw  oysters  minced  fine  are 
cooked  for  a  moment  in  a  little  butter  with 


salt,  p>epper  and  nutmeg  as  a  seasoning. 
Minced  chicken  livers  in  brown  sauce  are 
delicious  in  an  omelet,  and  so  are  kidneys, 
if  the  latter  are  not  cooked  more  than 
five  minutes.  A  few  spoons  of  minced 
ham  or  fine  herbs,  parsley,  celery,  onion, 
chervil,  truffles,  or  even  capers,  are  ex- 
cellent if  there  are  any  of  these  things 
among  the  leftovers. 

A  delicious  omelet,  which  the  French 
call  ^'Omelet  Celestine,''  is  simply  a  French 
omelet  filled  with  minced  lobster  or  craw- 
fish, cooked  with  a  little  onion  browned  in 
butter,  thickened  with  flour  and  thinned 
with  half  a  cup  of  cream.  One  teaspoon 
each  of  onion,  butter  and  flour  will  make 
the  right  quantity  for  one  small  omelet 
Always  use  grated  cheese  when  nothing 
else  is  to  be  found.  Any  good  dairy 
cheese  will  do  for  the  cheese  omelet,  al- 
though the  dry  foreign  cheeses  have  a 
more  pungent  flavor  to  offset  the  flatness 
of  the  eggs. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  the 
omelet,  the  choice  being  simply  a  matter 
of  individual  taste.  The  French  method, 
which  is  perhaps  best  liked  by  the  major- 
ity, is  as  follows:  Beat  three  eggs  and 
one  extra  yolk  until  quite  light,  add  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
of  butter,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  two 
tablespoons  of  hot  water,  cream  may  be 
used  when  the  richness  of  the  omelet  does 
not  interfere  with  what  is  to  be  put  into 
it.  Put  one  teaspoon  of  butter,  or  less 
even,  into  a  hot  pan,  pour  in  omelet  and 
cook  until  brown  on  bottom  side.  This 
can  be  ascertained  by  lifting  the  end  of 
the  omelet  carefully  on  the  end  of  a 
spatula.  When  the  omelet  is  nearly  hard, 
all  but  a  soft  spot  in  the  center,  pour  in 
the  filling,  turn  one  side  on  to  the  other 
and  serve  immediately.  This  is  enough 
for  three  or  four  persons.  If  more  be 
required,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion immediately,  without  washing  the 
pan,  than  to  make  a  large  omelet  in  the 
beginning. 

The  American  way  of  making  an  omelet 
is  to  separate  the  eggs,  beating  the  yolks 
with  the  seasoning,  then  folding  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites.  This  makes  a  puffy 
omelet,  very  light  and  delicate.  For  the 
sweet  omelet,  the  latter  method  is  usually 
employed  as  it  gives  the  souffle  effect  de- 
sired. Many  sweet  omelets  may  be  made 
from  leftover  fruits  and  preserves  or  mar- 
malades. A  spoonful  or  two  of  that  mix- 
ture all  housewives  are  familiar  with 
called  ^'tutti  frutti"  makes  a  delieioiiB 
omelet  for  a  simple  dessert 


A  Kitchen  Time-table 


By  Mrs  F.  C.  Adams 


Baking 

Beans,  8  to  10  hours. 

Beef,  long  or  short  fillet,  20  to  30  min- 
utes. 

Beef,  rolled  rib  or  rump,  per  pound,  12 
to  15  minutes. 

Beef,  sirloin,  rare  per  pound,  8  to  10 
minutes. 

Beef,  sirloin,  well  done,  per  pound,  12 
to  15  minutes. 

Biscuits,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Bread,  brick  loaf,  40  to  60  minutes. 

Cake,  plain,  20  to  40  minutes. 

Cake,  sponge,  45  to  60  minutes. 

Chickens,  3  to  4  pounds,  1  to  1%  hours. 

Cookies,  10  to  15  minutes. 

Custards,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Duck,  tame,  40  to  60  minutes. 

Duck,  wild,  30  to  40  minutes. 

Fish,  6  to  8  pounds,  1  hour. 

Fish,  small,  30  minutes. 

Gingerbread,  30  minutes. 

Graham  gems,  30  minutes. 

Lamb,  well  done,  per  pound,  15  minutes. 

Liver,  baked  or  braised,  1  to  IVi  bours. 

Meat,  braised,  3  to  4  hours. 

Mutton,  well  done,  per  pound,  15  minutes. 

Pie  crust,  30  to  40  minutes. 

Pigeons,  grouse,  other  large  birds,  30 
minutes. 

Pork,  well  done,  per  pound,  30  minutes. 

Potatoes,  35  to  40  minutes. 

Pudding,  plum,  2  to  3  hours. 

Puddings,   bread,   rice,   tapioca,   1   hour. 

Rolls,  10  to  15  minutes. 

Small  birds,  10  to  15  minutes. 

Veal,  well  done,  per  pound,  20  minutes. 

Venison,  per  pound,  15  minutes. 

Boiling 

Asparagus,  20  to  30  minutes. 
Bass,  per  pound,  10  minutes. 
Beans,  shell,  1  to  2  hours. 
Beans,  string,  2  hours. 
Beef,  h.  la  mode,  3  to  4  hours. 
Beets,  winter,  3  to  4  hours. 
Beet&,  young,  45  to  60  minutes. 
Blnefish,  per  pound,  10  minutes. 
Brownbread,  3  hours. 
Cabbage,  young,  45  minutes. 
Cabbage,  winter,  3  hours. 
Carrots,  1  hour. 
Cauliflower,  30  to  45  minutes. 
Celery,  30  to  45  minutes. 
Chickens,  young,  60  minutes. 
Clams,  3  to  5  minutes. 


Cod,  per  pound,  6  minutes. 

Coffee,  3  to  5  minutes. 

Com,  green,  5  to  8  minutes. 

Corned  beef,  5  hours,  gentle  simmering. 

Dandelions,  1%  hours. 

Eggs,  3  to  5  minutes. 

Eggs,  hard  cooked,  45  minutes  in  water 

under  boiling. 
Fowls,  2  to  3  hours. 
Haddock,   per  pound,  6  minutes. 
Halibut,  per  pound,  cubical,  15  minutes. 
Ham,  5  hours. 
Hominy,  1  to  2  hours. 
Lamb,  1  hour. 
Macaroni,  20  to  30  minutes. 
Oatmeal,  1  to  2  hours. 
Onions,  1  hour. 
Oysters,  3  minutes. 
Parsnips,  45  minutes. 
Peas,  20  minutes. 
Potatoes,  20  to  30  minutes. 
Potatoes,  sweet,  45  minutes. 
Rice,  in  double  boiler,  1  hour. 
Salmon,  per  pound,  cubical,  15  minutes. 
Small  fish,  per  pound,  6  minutes. 
Smoked  tongue,  4  hours. 
Spinach,   30   minutes. 
Squash,  30   minutes. 
Sweetbreads,  30  minutes. 
Tomatoes,  20  minutes. 
Turkey,  3  hours. 
Turnips,  winter,  2  hours. 
Turnips,   young,   1   hour. 
Veal,  1  to  2  hours. 
Vegetable  oyster,  30  to  60  minutes. 
Wheat,  2  hours. 

Broiling 

Chickens,  20  minutes. 

Chops,  8 .  minutes. 

SteiJc,  1  inch  thick,  6  minutes. 

Steak,  iy2  inches  thick,  8  minutes. 

Fish,  small,  thin,  5  to  8  minutes. 

Fish,  thick,  12  to  15  minutes. 

Frying 

Bacon,  3  to  5  minutes. 
Breaded  chops,  4  to  6  minutes. 
Croquettes,  2  minutes. 
Doughnuts,  3  to  5  minutes. 
Fishballs,  2  minutes. 
Fritters,  3  to  5  minutes. 
Muffins,  3  to  5  minutes. 
Slices  of  fish,  4  to  6  minutes. 
Small  fish,  1  to  3  minutes. 
Smelts,  2  minutes. 
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February  Menus 

Healthful,  Inexpensive  MeaU  for  a  Cold 

Month 

How  to  Follow  thm  Means 

[Dishea  marked  with  an  asterisk  will 
be  found  below  or  among  the  Menu 
Recipes.] 

Use  a  pieee  from  the  rattlerand,  or 
plate,  of  beef  to  corn  for  the  first  Satur- 
day. Make  a  hash  from  part  of  the 
freshly  cooked  meat  and  potatoes,  sea- 
son it  well  and  set  aside  to  brown  for 
Sunday  dinner.  The  rennet  custard  may 
be  made  Saturday,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  jelly  after  it  is  set,  for 
even  a  slight  jar  will  cause  it  to  separate 
into  curd  and  whey. 

Brown  bread  makes  a  delicious  cream 
toast,  which  may  be  served  on  the  first 
Monday  for  breakfast. 

To  the  graham  bread  sponge  coarsely 
chopped  nuts  should  be  added,  with  flour 
sufficient  to  mold.  Bake  in  muffin  tins, 
and  a  delicious  crust  will  be  obtained. 
The  crumpets  used  with  marmalade  make 
an  unusual,  but  really  good  dessert  for 
the  first  Wednesday. 

Cod,  haddock  or  cusk  are  the  choice  of 
fish  for  the  first  Friday.  With  any  of 
these,  purchase  a  cut  near  the  head  of 
the  flsh,  if  possible.  Serve  with  a  drawn 
butter  sauce.  Use  the  leftovers  next 
morning  for  breakfast. 

For  the  veal  casserole  on  the  second 
Saturday  use  the  forequarter  or  the 
knuckle;  either  will  be  inexpensive  and 
satisfactory. 

Stuff  the  dates  with  peanuts,  well 
cooked  in  olive  oil.  Purchase  the  un- 
cooked variety,  blanch  by  plunging  in 
boiling  water  until  the  skins  are  loos- 
ened. Cover  the  bottom  of  a  granite 
saute  pan  with  olive  oil.  When  hot  pour 
in  the  nuts  and  stir  briskly  over  the  fire 
imtil  the  nuts  are  an  even  brown.  Drain 
off  the  oil  and  set  away  to  use  again. 
It  need  not  take  more  than  three  table- 
spoons for  a  cup  of  nut  meats.  Put  the 
nuts  on  clean  brown  paper  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  salt  if  to  be  used  as  salted 
nuts.  For  stuffing  the  dates,  however, 
omit  the  salt  and  use  a  whole  kernel  in 
place  of  the  date  stone.  Roll  in  granu- 
lated sugar. 

Use  the  remainder  of  the  veal  casser- 
ole for  the  second  Sunday.  Heat  in  a 
baking  dish  and  cover  with  a  biscuit  or 
potato  crust.  Add  a  little  French  mus- 
tard to  the  cheese  for  the  rye  bread  sand- 
wiches; it  seems  just  the  right  combina- 
tion. 
Pineapple  baked  with  the  pork  chops, 


may  be  substituted  for  apple  if  a  change 
is  desired.  If  the  canned  variety  be 
used,  choose  the  sliced  pineapple,  as  it  is 
canned  with  'less  sugar,  usually,  than 
the  grated.  Chuck  ribs,  the  aitch  bone 
and  the  rump  are  the  choice  for  a  roast 
the  second  Wednesday.  With  any  one  of 
these,  roast  with  the  bones,  but  purchase 
at  the  same  time  a  small  piece  of  shank 
bone;  use  this  with  the  bone  and  leftover 
meat  from  the  roast  for  a  stew  for  lun- 
cheon on  the  second  Thursday. 


Batnzdajr 

BRSAKFA8T 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed   eggB 

Corn  geroB 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Boston   baked   beans 

Brown  bread 

Cold   slaw 

DTNNBS 

Corned    beef 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Macaroni  with  cheese 

Sliced  orange  and 

bananas 

SvBday 

BRSAKFAST 

Cereal    with    chopped 

nuts   and   top   milk 

Pancakes  with   syrup 

Coffee 

DINNSB 

Browned  corned  beef 

hash 

Boiled    rice 

Baked    corn 

Rennet   custard   with 

caramel    sauce 

SUPPER 

Bean    rabbit 
Toast  Coffee 

Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

top  milk 

Brown    bread    cream 

toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked  beans  reheated 

Brown    bread    toast 
Fruit  Cocoa 

DINNER 

Corn  chowder 
Escalloped  potatoes 

and  egrgrs 
Bpked  rice  pudding 

Tnesday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Corn  bread 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 

Rolls  Jelly 

Cocoa 


DINNER 

Braised    beef  heart 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed  carrots 

Candies  Raisins 

Small   coffee 

Wsdaasday 

BREAKFAST 

Fried    hominy 

with  bacon 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Browned    onion    soup 

Graham    nut   rolls 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Cottage    pie 

Creamed  parsnips 

English  crumpets 

with   orange 

marmalade 

ThnraAay 

BREAKFAST 

Baked  bananas 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Toasted  nut  rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked  corn  and  beans 

Sweet  pickles 

Gingerbread 

Tea 

DINNER 

Corn   soup 

Broiled   liver 

Baked  potatoes 

Beets    with    butter 

sauce 

Fruit   tapioca   with 

thin  cream 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 

Corn  bread 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped    salt    fisb 

Apricot  shortcake 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Boiled    whiteflsh 

with   drawn    butter 

sauce 

Potatoes 

£28calloped     tomatoes 

Chocolate    bread 

pudding 
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BAtnzdAy 

BBSAKFA8T 

Stewed  prunes 

Fish   hash 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Boston    baked    beans 

with    corn 

Brown  bread 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Casserole  of  veal 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed   carrots 

Stuffed    dates* 

Wafers 

Sunday 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Baked  beans 

Brown   bread   toast 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Veal    pie* 

Boiled  rice 

Creamed  parsnipfi 

Oranges  Nuts 

Small   coffee 

SUPPER 

Rye  bread  and  cheese 

sandwiches 

Currant   Jelly   cake 

Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed   eggs 
Rye  toast  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked  bean  soup 
Stewed    apricots 

DINNER 

Pork  chops  baked 

with  apples* 

Mashed  potatoes 

Mashed  turnips 

Steamed  suet  pudding 

with  hard  sauce 

Tnesday 

BREAKFAST 

Bacon  with  fried 

bananas 

Corn  bread 

Coffee 


LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  puddfng 

Plain  cake 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Pork    souffle 

Macaroni  au  gratin 

Cold    slaw 

Apricot  Jelly 

Wafers 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 

* 

Creamed   eggs 

Fried  hominy 

Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Potato    soup 

Creamed    dried    beef 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Roast  beef 

Potatoes  baked  in 

gravy 

Celery 

Brown  Betty 

Thnrsday 

BREAKFAST 

Fried  salt  pork  with 
codflsh 
Corn  mufflns 
Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Beef  stew* 

Baked    potato 

croquettes 

Doughnuts* 

Tea 

DINNER 

Roast  beef  with 

Yorkshire  pudding* 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed  celery 

Cocoanut  rice 

pudding* 

Friday 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

top  milk 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Salmon  loaf  with 

sauce 

Com  pancakes 

DINNER 

Clam   chowder 

Cheese  salad 

Nuts  Raisins 

Small   coffee 


Additional  Menus 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upon 

the  Table 

How  to  Follow  the  Additional  Mnras 

In  picking  out  the  grapefniit  for 
breakfast  the  first  Saturday,  judge  largely 
by  the  relative  weight  and  firmness  of  the 
fruit.  Choose  the  heaviest  in  proportion 
to  size.  If  this  advice  is  followed,  really 
good  fruit  may  be  found  in  limited 
amounts  in  the  bargain  piles.  The  oat- 
meal rolls  may  be  set  the  evening  before 


and   be  ready  for  baking  in  time  for 
breakfast.    ■ 

Plan  to  cook  more  vegetable  oyster  than 
will  be  needed  for  the  fritters  the  first 
Saturday  and  use  to  flavor  a  soup  for 
dinner  the  first  Sunday.  The  potato  balls 
may  be  considered  a  bit  too  much  work 
for  Sunday,  but  most  of  the  preparation 
may  very  well  be  done  on  Saturday,  leav- 
ing only  the  final  browning  before  serv- 


ing. 


Cook  the  mush  in  a  double  boiler  all 
day  Sunday  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 
Mold  Sunday  night  in  an  oblong  granite 
pan,  slice  and  fry  on  Monday  morning. 

Purchase  a  leg  of  lamb  for  the  first 
Monday  and  have  the  butcher  cut  suffi- 
cient slices  from  it  for  steak  Monday 
night.  Skewer  the  cut  edges  with  a  plain 
stuffing  between,  keep  in  the  ice-box  until 
Wednesday,  when  it  may  be  roasted  for 
Wednesday's  dinner.  On  the  first  Tues- 
day obtain,  if  possible,  a  second  dinner 
from  the  roast  turkey  left  from  Sunday. 

In  purchasing  meats  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  catering,  substitute  another  va- 
riety than  that  called  for,  if  your  local 
market  demands  it.  Beef,  lamb  and  veal 
in  some  sections  are  equally  good  through- 
out the  week,  but  poultry  and  native 
pork  are  more  variable. 

Use  poultry  on  the  day  when  it  first 
appears  in  your  market. 

As  for  pork,  preference  should  be  given 
heavy  western  pork,  unless  the  local  meat 
inspection  laws  are  known  to  be  not  only 
strict,  but  strictly  enforced. 

The  use  of  nuts  with  the  morning  ce- 
real is  an  innovation.  If  chopped 
coarsely  and  cooked  with  the  cereal,  they 
will  not  be  found  difficult  of  digestion. 

Use  the  remains  of  the  leg  of  lamb 
roasted  on  Wednesday  for  dinner  on  the 
first  Thursday. 

To  many,  waffles  with  syrup  are  too 
sweet  a  dish  for  breakfast;  simply  but- 
tered waffles  make  a  delicious  hot  bread. 

For  the  second  Monday,  dried  peaches 
may  be  soaked  over  night  and  stewed 
slowly  with  sugar  to  taste.  Use  any 
dumpling  recipe  and  cook  in  the  boiling 
fruit  with  a  tight  cover  over  all. 

For  the  vegetarian  roast  served  on  the 
second  Wednesday,  fry  three  cups  of 
flour  with  one  cup  of  nut  or  other  oil  in 
a  frying  pan  until  light  brown.  Add  two 
cups  of  water  and  one  cup  of  chopped 
vegetables.  Mix  well  together  and  roll 
up  in  a-  lump.  Make  a  plain  dressing  as 
you  would  for  roast  turkey.  Spread  out 
the  flour  mixture  and  inclose  the  dressing. 
Put  in  the  oven  and  bake  to  a  delicate 
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brown,  basting:  with  a  gravy  made  of 
butter,  browned  flour  and  water.  Wood- 
side  Cook  Book. 


Batnxdajr 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit* 

EiTfiTS  baked  in  cream 

Oatmeal    rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Rice  and  meat 

casserole 

Iiettuce  with  dressing 

Fruit 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Clear    soup 

Broiled    steak 

Mashed   potatoes 

Oyster  plant  fritters* 

Celery 
Canned  peach  dessert 

Simdaj 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 

Broiled  smoked 

halibut 

Popovers  Coffee 

DINNER 

Cream  of  oyster  plant 

soup* 

Roast   turkey   with 

gravy 

Celery 

Baked  cranberries 

Browned    potato 

balls* 

Escalloped  onions 

Romaine  salad 

Dairy    cheese 

sandwiches 

English  pineapple  pie 

SUPPER 

Deviled  sardines 

Oatmeal  bread 

sandwiches 

Cake  Coffee 

Mondajr 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Scrambled  eggs 

Bacon 

Fried    mush*      Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Mashed   potatoes 

with    cheese    sauce 

Nut    salad 

Oatmeal  toast 

Fruit 

DINNER 

Alphabet    soup 

Broiled    lamb    steak* 

Rice  baked  in  milk 

Fried  eggplant 

Radishes 

Bonbons  Nuts 

Small   coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    bananas 

and  cream 
Eggs  cooked  in  shell 
Popovers  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked   succotash 

Romaine  salad 

Prune   shortcake 


DINNER 

Roast  turkey 

Baked  potatoes 

Squash  au  gratin 

Cucumbers    with 

dressing 

Baked  Indian  pudding 

with  cream 

Small   coffee 

WadiMSday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  cream 
Sausage    baked    with 

apple 
Cornbread  Coffee 

LUNOHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Eggs  scrambled  with 

turkey 

Fried  cornmeal 

pudding  with  maple 

syrup 

DINNER 

Clear  soup  with 

graham   sticks 

Roast    leg    of    lamb* 

Potatoes  baked  in 

gravy 

Creamed    carrots   and 

peas 

Radishes 

Sliced   oranges   and 

bananas 

Mocha    cake 

Small   coffee 

ThnnUlay 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

cream* 

Toast  of  all  nations 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Succotash  soup 

Graham  rolls 

Romaine  salad 

Stewed  fruit         Cake 

DINNER 

Cream  of  onion  soup 
Lamb  rechauffee* 
Stuffed    potatoes 

String   beans 

Mocha  caramel 

custard 

Small   coffee 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Plain  omelet 

Waffles    with    syrup* 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Salmon  loaf  with 

sauce 

Radishes 

Apricot  shortcake 

DINNER 

Clear  soup   with 

cheese  crackers 

Baked  small  flsli  with 

stuffing 

Mashed   potatoes 

Spinach  with  butter 

sauce 

Pumpkin  pie 


Satnrday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 

Creamed  fish 

Corn  gems 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 
Rye  rolls 
Grapefruit 

DINNER 

Cream  of  spinach 

soup 
Baked  pork  chops 

with  apples 

Mashed   potatoes 

Creamed    carrots 

Romaine   salad 

Nut    tapioca   pudding 

with  cream 

Small    coffee 

Sunday 
BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 
Baked    finnan    haddie 

Creamed  potatoes 
Rye  toast  Coffee 

DINNER 

Mock  bisque  soup 

Veal    cutlets 

Mashed   potatoes 

Fried  green  peppers 

Celery  and   apple 

salad 

Baked  caramel 

custard 

Sponge  cake        Coffee 

SUPPER 

Welsh  rabbit 

Cassava  cakes 

Wafers 


Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  cream 

Minced  meat  on  toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped  potatoes 

and  eggs 

Broiled  smoked 

salmon 

Celery 

DINNER 

Cream  of  potato  soup 

Fowl  en  casserole 

Mashed   potatoes 

Escalloped    tomatoes 

Lettuce  and 

cucumbers  with 

^       dressing 

Peach  dumplings 

Small    coffee 

Tnesday 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Eggs  baked  in  cream 

Corn  muffins 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Hominy  and  cheese 

Toasted    muffins 

Lettuce  with  dressing 


DINNER 

Clear  soup 
Roast    rib    of    beef 
Potatoes    baked    in 

gravy 

Grape    venison    Jelly 

Oyster  plant  au 

gratin 

Baked  apple  tapioca 

with    currants 
Wafers     Small  coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Browned   hash 

Plain    rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Creamed    chicken    on 

toast 

Radishes 

Waffles  with  syrup 

DINNER 

Split  pea  soup 
Vegetarian    roast* 

String  beans 

Mashed   potatoes 

Celery 

PYuit    tapioca 

Wafers     Small  coffee 


Thorsdajr 

BREAKFAST 

Tangerines 

Plain  omelet 

Rye  popovers     Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped  oysters 

Cold   meat 

Fruit  shortcake 

DINNER 

Consomme    with 
cheese  crackers 

Roast  beef 

Mashed  potatoes 

Fried  eggplant 

Chocolate  bread 

pudding 

Small  coffee 

rriday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal   with    figs   and 

cream 

Fish  balls 

Pancakes  with   syrup 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 

Lettuce  and 

Cucumbers 

English  crumpets 

Preserves 

DINNER 

Clam   broth   with 

crackers 

Fried  whiteflsh 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Stuffed  peppers 

Radishes 

Date   and    Indian 

pudding 

Small  coffee 
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Menu  Recipes 

Baked  Croquettes 

Many  kinds  of  croquettes  can  be  baked. 
This  does  away  with  the  odor  from  the 
boiling  fat.  Mashed  potatoes,  rice  and 
macaroni  need  only  a  little  beaten  egg  and 
the  proper  seasonings.  The  same  is  true 
of  meat  or  fish  with  rice  or  crumbs. 

The  material  ready,  shape  the  cro- 
quettes as  you  please,  roll  twice  each  in 
egg  and  in  buttered  crumbs.  Lay  on  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  pan  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  not  more 
than  ten  minutes.     E.  S. 

Yorkshire  Pudding 

The  recipes  usually  seen  produce  a 
soggy  mass,  very  Afferent  from  the 
''broad-acred''  shire's  product.  Try  this 
from  a  genuine  Yorkshire  woman:  Beat 
thoroughly  two  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
together,  six  tablespoons  flour,  salt  to 
season,  and  milk,  until  the  whole  is  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  Pour  into 
a  roasting  pan  and  bake  in  the  drippings 
from  the  roast,  or  heat  to  the  boiling 
point  one  tablespoon  of  lard  or  drip- 
pings, and  bake  in  this  twenty  minutes. 
It  is  truly  delicious  with  the  accompan- 
iment of  roast  beef  and  brown  gravy. 
J.  B. 

Doughnuts 

Beat  two  eggs,  with  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt,  until  thick.  Add  gradually  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  beat  again. 
Now  add  one  cup  of  mashed  potatoes, 
three  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  or  lard 
and  one-half  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg.  Sift  three  tablespoons  of  bak- 
ing powder  with  two  cups  of  flour,  an^ 


add,  alternating  with  one  cup  of  milk  un- 
til all  is  used.  Beat  well  and  stir  in 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stifE  dough.  Take 
out  a  part  of  the  dough  at  a  time;  roll 
on  a  floured  mixing  board  one-half  inch 
thick,  cut  and  fry  as  usual  in  deep  fat. 
L.  P. 

Corned  Beef 

If  the  beef  is  very  salt  it  will  need 
soaking  several  hours,  perhaps  over 
night.  It  is  then  placed  with  one  or  two 
bay  leaves  in  a  deep  earthen  dish  used  for 
baking  beans.  Boiling  water  is  poured 
over  till  the  meat  is  covered  by  an  inch 
of  water.  Cover  with  a  plate,  place  it 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  oven  after  the 
noon  meal  and  let  it  remain  all  night.  If 
a  flre  is  kept  all  night  the  meat  may  be 
put  in  the  oven  late  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  morning  it  will  be  ready  for  the  press. 
This  method  has  many  advantages.  It 
disposes  of  the  odor  of  boiling  corned 
beef;  the  meat  is  unusually  well  flavored 
and  can  be  used  in  many  ways  as  if  it 
were  fresh  beef.  I  have  made  ragouts, 
minces,  meat  loaves  and  various  combi- 
nations with  crumbs,  rice  and  made  sauces, 
which  I  have  never  considered  possible 
with  corned  beef.  The  fat  on  the  cold 
pot  liquor  furnishes  very  good  shorten- 
ing for  gingerbread;  and  from  the  liquid 
I  have  made  several  kinds  of  soups.   E.  S. 

Browned  Potatoes 

Boil  the  potatoes  for  twenty  minutes, 
drain  and  slip  them  into  the  kettle  in 
which  your  beef  is  browning.  Cook 
twenty  minutes,  turning  once,  and  adding 
salt  and  pepper  at  the  last.  Serve  them 
on  the  platter  surrounding  the  meat. 
R.  D. 
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By  Grace  H.  Eussell 


•     Who  Wants  Help  ? 

The  editor  of  this  department  will 
eheerfnlly  undertake  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions concerning  housework  and  the  main- 
tenanee  of  the  borne.  If  you  feel  that 
better  appliances  are  needed  to  famlitate 
your  housework,  or  better  methods,  or 
more  correct  materials,  a  letter  to  this 
department  will  quickly  bring  informa- 
tion. 

II — Sweeping  and  Dusting 

To  begin,  the  upper  stories  shonld  be 
swept,  cleaned  and  dusted  first.  The 
lower  Soors  can  then  be  done  without  the 
necessity  of  dragging  dusty  ruga,  dra- 
peries, clothes  or  anything  else  down- 
stairs over  a  clean  surface. 

An  old  New  England  housekeeper  once 
told  her  newly  married  daughter  that  she 
could,  with  one  stroke  of  the  broom,  ruse 
and  distribute  more  dust  than  she  could 
possibly  gather  up  in  a  day,  so  an  intelli- 
gent way  of  handling  the  broom  is  a  great 
factor  in   obtaining  perfect   results. 

First  of  all  comes  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  sweeping  day.  There  should 
be  provided  for  the  worker  a  short  skirt 
and  waist  of  some  washable  material,  in- 
cluding a  cap  to  keep  the  hair  free  from 
dust.  This  is  a  sanitary,  sensible  and  de- 
sirable rule.  Select  a  good  com  broom, 
with  long,  carefully  tied  and  slightly 
green  broomcom,  for  one  too  dry  breaks 
into  small  particles  and  drops  small  wisps 
all  over  the  floor.  Use  a  good  carpet- 
sweeper  finally  to  remove  ajl  dust  from 
the  floor  after  the  broom  and  dustpan 
have  done  their  duty.  A  good,  strong 
dustpan  and  whisk  broom  complete  the 
equipment  for  sweeping. 

It  would  be  wise  to  add  to  this  out- 
fit some  cotton  or  linen  covers  for  the 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Old,  discarded 
sheets  serve  to  very  good  advantage  for 
this  purpoee.  Soft  cheesecloth  makes 
good  dusters.  A  long-handled  duster  of 
sheep's  wool  for  w^ls  and  ceiling,  a 
chamois    skin    for   washing   windows,    a 


bottle  of  ammonia  and  a  small-size  gran* 
ite  pail  complete  the  equipment. 

To  begin  with,  remove  all  the  bric-a- 
brao  and  wipe  all  dust  from  it;  then  put 
in  a  safe  place  and  cover  with  a  cotton 
dust  cover.  Brush  all  books  with  a  soft 
sheep's  wool  brush,  but  do  not  wipe,  and 
if  they  are  in  open  cases  cover  the 
ease;  if  they  are  not,  put  the  books  with 
the  bric-a-brac,  under  covers.  Remove  all 
sofa  pillows  or  bed  pillows,  and  if  pos- 
sible beat  them  with  a  little  whip  kept 
for  that  purpose.  Shake  all  movable 
tablespreads  and  fold  up  and  put  with 
pillows  and  cover  all  securely. 

Eoll  up  and  remove  all  rugs  and  sweep 
them  out-of-doors,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits. Cover  all  upholstered  furniture 
with  the  cotton  cover,  as  well  as  any  shirt- 
waist boxes,  or  window  boxes,  first  brush- 
ing off  old  dust.  Brush  down  dust  from 
draperies  and  windows  and  door  openings 
and  pin  them  securely  so  high  from  the 
floor  as  to  be  free  from  floor  dust. 

Now  take  the  long-handled  sheep's  wool 
duster,  and  with  a  gentle  touch  brush 
down  all  cobwebs  and  dust  from  side- 
walls,  ceiling  and  picture  moldings,  not 
beating  the  dust  out,  but  gently  wiping 
it  up,  being  careful  that  the  corners  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  dust  and  soot. 

Open  two  windows,  opposite  if  possible, 
so  as  to  have  a  current  of  air  to  carry 
out  the  dust.  The  room  is  now  ready  for 
the  actual  sweeping  with  the  broom. 

Grasp  the  broom  handle  in  the  middle 
with  the  riffht  hand,  letting  the  left  hand 
he  near  the  top,  and  give  short  "pushy" 
strokes  as  you  sweep,  beginning  always 
in  the  dark  comers  and  edges  of  carpet 
and  sweeping  to  a  common  center.  It 
the  carpet  is  think,  a  small  whisk  broom 
will  remove  the  dust  from  the  edges 
near  the  baseboards  much  better  than  a 
large  broom,  and  the  comers  are  far 
more  easily  cleaned  with  the  smaller 
broom. 

Sweep  toward  the  middle  of  floor,  bear- 
ing down  considerably,  and  sweep  from 
you,  keeping  the  broom  close  to  the  dust. 
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Do  not  give  long  strokes,  for  that  dis- 
tributes the  dust  and  sends  it  flying. 

After  the  dust  has  been  collected  into 
the  dustpan,  run  the  carpet-sweeper  over 
the  carpet  to  remove  the  fine  dust,  which 
can  only  be  gathered  in  this  manner. 
Then  take  a  good-sized  cloth,  wet  in  tepid 
water,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia has  been  sprinkled,  and  wring  it 
out  as  dry  as  possible,  and  wipe  up  the 
carpet.  The  results  will  be  astonishing, 
for  the  colors  will  look  bright  and  fresh. 

Let  your  room  air  and  the  dust  settle 
for  at  least  an  hour,  then  remove  all 
dust  cloths  and  the  room  is  ready  for 
settling.  Take  the  chamois  skin  and  wet 
it  in  warm  water,  using  a  very  little 
ammonia.  Wipe  all  mirrors,  book-case 
doors,  glass  over  pictures,  and  lastly  the 
windows.  This  will  ser\'e  to  keep  them 
all  free  from  lint,  and  the  same  skin  can 
be  used  to  wipe  the  windows,  for  it 
stands  frequent  rinsing. 

A  good  large  chamois  skin  can  be  pur- 
chased for  fifty  cents,  and  it  will  last 
for  many  months. 

Next  dust  the  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture. A  soft  cotton  duster,  dampened  as 
you  would  for  ironing,  will  collect  the 
dust  and  prevent  it  from  flying,  and  not 
streak  the  furniture.  If  the  woodwork 
needs  washing  to  remove  soil  or  flnger 
marks,  wet  a  cloth  in  warm  water,  using 
a  little  borax  or  washing  compound  to 
soften  it.  Paint  or  enamel  can  be  washed 
in  the  same  w^ay. 

In  cleaning  window  sashes  use  a  pointed 
stick  with  cloth  over  it  and  clean  the 
comers  thoroughly,  otherwise  the  effect 
of  the  whole  window  will  be  spoiled  by 
dirty  comers.  We  often  see  a  window 
sash  with  the  dirt  of  years  thoroughly 
packed  in  the  comers. 

In  winter  when  it  is  very  cold  and 
water  freezes  on  the  windows,  they  can 
be  easily  washed  by  making  a  thick  so- 
lution of  polishing  or  scouring  soap  and 
water,  rubbing  it  on  evenly,  then  when  it 
is  dry  rubbing  it  off.  The  window  will 
be  not  only  clean,  but  brilliant.  This  is 
the  method  used  in  many  large  office 
buildings  where  windows  must  be  washed 
daily,  whatever  the  weather.  If  water  is 
used,  by  all  means  omit  soap  and  add  a 
little  ammonia.  The  windows  will  dry 
in  half  the  time  if  a  good  rubber  dryer 
is  used  rather  than  the  old-fashioned  rub- 
bing cloths. 

Remove  all  registers  and  take  out-of- 
doors  and  brush  out  dirt.  Then  reach  as 
far  down  the  pipe  as  possible  and  remove 
tbe  dust  and  d&ons  that  have  accumu- 


lated. The  hot  air  from  the  furnace  only 
serves  as  a  draft  to  send  the  dust  back 
in  the  room. 

If  there  is  a  stove  in  the  room  this 
should  have  been  cleaned  before  the 
sweeping  began.  Brush  off  the  soot  and 
ashes  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  rub  the 
nickel  trimmings  with  whiting. 

If  there  is  a  grate  and  mantel  to  care 
for,  clean  out  the  ashes  and  soot  from  the 
grate,  thoroughly  wipe  the  iron  work  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  wash  the  tiling.  If 
brick  is  used  for  the  hearth,  a  plenty  of 
soap  and  water  will  remove  all  ashes,  and 
a  final  bath  in  sweet  milk  will  restore  the 
luster  of  the  brick  or  tile. 

If  the  floors  are  of  hardwood  arid  rugs 
are  used,  the  same  method  of  sweeping 
can  be  used,  only  the  waxed  floor  should 
never  have  any  water  and  soap  on  it, 
except  just  before  it  is  to  be  re  waxed. 

For  the  weekly  cleaning  pour  a  little 
gasoline  in  a  dish,  and  with  a  soft  cloth 
use  it  the  same  as  water,  frequently  rins- 
mg  the  cloth  in  the  gasoline.  This  treat- 
ment effectually  removes  all  coal-dust  and 
dirt.  The  utmost  care  should  he  taken 
to  use  in  plenty  of  season  for  the  gaso- 
line to  evaporate  before  an  open  light  or 
open  fire  is  lighted  in  the  room. 

If  the  wax  polish  is  dulled,  it  is  easily 
restored  by  a  few  passes  of  the  weighted 
brush.  If  the  gasoline  seems  too  strong 
for  the  hands,  rubber  gloves  can  be  used 
with  advantage. 

A  varnished  floor  needs  a  differ^t 
treatment.  A  little  kerosene  in  the  water 
wijl  remove  all  dirt  and  also  polish  the 
floor.  But  careful  discrimination  should 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  soap,  for 
some  soaps  ruin  the  luster  of  varnish. 

All  closets  should  be  cleaned  before 
the  rooms  to  which  they  are  joined  are 
touched. 

Where  the  floors  are  covered  with  mat- 
ting, give  a  careful  sweeping  with  a 
softer  broom  than  is  used  for  wool  car- 
pets, or  use  a  soft  brush  for  that  pur- 
pose, else  the  surface  will  be  broken, 
causing  endless  trouble.  It  can  also  be 
carefully  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  not 
wet,  for  some  colors  in  mattings  will  run 
if  they  are  wet. 

A  soap  and  water  bath  will  be  good 
and  cleansing  for  linoleum  in  hall  or 
bathroom,  but  the  soap  and  water  should 
be  applied  with  a  cloth  and  the  surface 
should  never  be  scmbbed  with  a  brusli. 
After  the  surface  is  clean  the  luster  can 
be  restored  by  going  over  it  with  a  cloth 
wet  with  sweet  .inil!^ 
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In  renewing  the  luster  of  woodworic 
and  famiture  a  good  method  is  to  uae  a 
cloth  moistened  Miglitly  with  kerosene; 
tfaiB  will  alAO  rexaove  greasy  finger  marks, 
as  -well  aa  dirt  from  diairs  where  the 
bead  rests;  the  whole  eSeet  of  a  clean 
room  may  be  spoiled  by  a  ohair  iritji 
greasy  arms  and  head  rest. 

Battui  fomitnre  sbonld,  if  possible, 
be  put  ont-of -doors  and  the  hose  tamed 
on  it  once  in  a  while.  The  force  of  the 
water  will  carry  off  the  dust,     la  winter 


tiiis  is  impossible,  so  a  damp  cloth  can 
be  used  to  wipe  oS  the  dust  and  finger 
marks. 

Leatiier-apbolstered  famiture  nay  be 
brigtitened  by  a  judicious  use  of  sweet 
milk  slightly  warmed  and  mbbed  over  the 
Burfaee  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Then  the  good  housekeeper  cleans  the 
broom,  -washes  the  sheep's  wool  duster 
and  the  cheesecloth  duster,  shakes  out  the 
dust  covers,  washes  up  the  chamois  ridn, 
and  puts  tbena  away  in  their  cupboard. 


<5?     t^ 

Baby's  Morals 

By  Mabel  Simis  Ulrich,  M  D 


V  N  THE  preceding  paper, 
T  in  the  January  issue,  we 
'  sketched  briefly  the  devel- 
opment of  our  little  "ani- 
1/'  tracing  the  evolution 
the  nervous  system 
from  the  five  senses. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  evolution  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  ip.  precisely  analo- 
gous manner,  the  baby's  moral  nature  is 
evolved. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
there  wiQ  arrive  an  age,  a  day,  when  he 
will  suddenly  become  a  responsible  being. 
There  are  no  sudden  transitions.  His 
moral  nature  depends  upon  his  nervous 
system,  and  unfolds  with  it,  precisely  as 
do  his  senses.  Just  as  the  foundations  of 
sight  are  laid  by  the  all-wise  mother, 
nature,  so,  side  by  side,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  character  laid  by  tbe  aU  too  fre- 
quently foolish  human  mother  or    nurse. 

The  peculiar  significance  of  the  nervous 
system  of  infancy  lies,  then,  in  its  grad- 
ual development  from  that  which  is  almost 
nothing  to  the  complexity  attained  by  the 
fourth  year.  For  the  child  of  four  is  al- 
ready in  possession  of  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  his  future  activity;  in  him  are 
represented  all  sides  of  human  nature. 

And  so,  first  of  all,  we  miist  see  to  it 
that  this  wonderful  bundle  of  potentiali- 
ties has  a  fair  start;  that  all  tlie  delicate 
mechanisms  of  his  body  are  in  order. 
Qiveu  such  a  beginning,  nature,  if  not  op- 
posed, will  herself  take  care  of  the  phys- 
ical side.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  col- 
laborate with  her  as  intelligently  as  we 
may;  in  short,  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
the  little  "animal"  idea.    But  with  the 


making  of  this  physical  organism  into 
an  unselfish,  self-control  led,  intelligent 
man  nature  haa  little  interest.  And  just 
herein  lies  the  great  work  of  parents. 

When  we  have  once  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  gradualness  of  his  mental 
and  moral  growth,  tbe  youngster  will  have 
ft  far  better  chance  of  an  intelligent  train- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  we  sh^  not  ex- 
pect too  much  of  him.  Nearly  as  miany 
children  are  ruined  by  the  unreasonable 
demands  made  upon  them  as  by  neglect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  appreciate 
the  value  of  starting  early.  Early  train- 
ing is,  of  eoiirse,  merely  the  formation  of 
habits.  And  for  the  formation  of  habit 
the  first  day  is  none  too  soon  to  begin. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  effect  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  the  child.  That  regular 
habits  of  sleep,  eating,  etc,  are  absolutely 
essential  to  his  bodily  welfare  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  nowadays  if  not  as 
often  practiced.  But  in  the  insistence 
upon  this  systematic,  almost  machine-Uke 
existence,  we  are  also  fostering  and  de- 
veloping a  self- control  without  Whidi  , 
there  can  be  no  strong  character. 

At  first  we  ^all  have  to  do  with  merely 
this  physical  side,  and  the  problem  is 
comparatively  simple.  But  as  the  brain 
grows,  and  will,  memory  and  attention  de- 
velop, the  question  becomes  snccessivdy 
more  complicated.  The  child  gives  evi- 
dences of  the  entire  range  of  human  pas- 
BJona,  beginning  with  gluttony  and  passings 
through  an  anger  so  intense  as  to  arouse 
the  desire  to  injure  his  playmates.  But 
in  all  stages  we  have  to  remember  the 
continuity  of  life.  Our  education  and 
training  must  have  the  same  g^tlft,  ^x&- 
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perceptible    passage,    as    do    the    child's 
mental   experiences   and   phases. 

One  cannot  well  consider  training,  even 
infant  training,  without  coming  face  to 
face  with  that  bugaboo  of  mothers,  pun- 
ishment. Unfortunately  there  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  it  even  with  the  most  angelic 
of  children.  For  the  infant  and  young 
child  the  infliction  of  physical  pain  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  intelligent  resort. 
Since  his  moral  and  reasoning  nature 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  appeal  here 
would  seem  to  be  less  than  useless. 
"Spankings"  at  this  age  may  serve  one 
of  two  purposes:  the  first  to  aid  him  to 
an  early  discerning  between  so-called  right 
and  wrong;  the  second  as  a  means  of 
relieving  an  overwroug'ht  nervous  sys- 
tem and  turning  his  thoughts  and  his 
circulation  into  other  channels. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  first  evi- 
dences of  memory  appear  at  about  the 
seventh  week,  memory  being  here  re- 
garded as  a  mere  association  of  ideas.  As 
early  as  this,  therefore,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  fix  in  the  baby  mind  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  rebellion.  A 
quick  tap,  as  with  a  whalebone,  will  aid 
the  youngster  wonderfully  in  his  rec- 
ognition of  authority ;  will,  moreover,  save 
him  much  future  unhappiness.  And  it 
is  marvelous  how  rapidly  he  learns  this 
his  first  lesson  in  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

But  to  my  mind  a  greater  advantage 
of  such  discipline  arises  from  the  relief 
it  often  gives  a  nervous  body  and  mind. 
This  is  a  side  not  often  considered,  and 
I  would  lay  special  emphasis  upon  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  child  who  has  fretted 
until  he  has  become  an  irritable  bundle 
of  excitability,  too  weary  and  nervous  to 
sleep.  He  is  a  very  picture  of  discom- 
fort—ignorant of  what  he  wants,  miser- 
ably sleepy,  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
eoothe  himself.  At  such  a  time  a  sharp, 
tingling  stroke  will  bring  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  will  give  him  the  same 
relief  that  a  similar  outburst  will  some- 
times give  his  big  sister.  Simultaneously 
there  is  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  away 
from  the  tired  brain  to  the  seat  of  pain. 
The  child  sobs  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
quickly  falls  to  sleep.  This  method  is 
far  more  inmiediate  in  its  results  than  that 
of  allowing  him  to  "cry  it  out,"  and  costs 
far  less  to  both  mother  and  child.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  punish- 
ment should  never  be  administered  by 
anyone  who  is  herself  irritated  and  exas- 
perated. The  child  should  obviously  see 
in  the  pnnisher,  never  anger,  but  only 
firmness  and  love. 
It  lies  with  you,  then,  to  make  of  the 


child  practically  what  you  will.  He  is 
to  the  man,  or  even  the  youth,  what  plaster 
of  paris  is  to  marble.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  accordance  as  these  appar- 
ently insignificant  mites  of  today  are 
molded,  so  will  the  world  a  generation 
from  now  be  governed. 

But  when  may  we  do  away  with  these 
"little  corporal  reminders"  and  rely  upon 
our  child's  reasoning  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice? 

So  much  depends  upon  the  individual 
child  in  this  respect  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  even  a  general  rule.  For  most 
children  some  form  of  punishment  will 
be  found  necessary  for  many  years.  And 
when  you  think  of  it,  this  is  only  fair. 
We  have  all  had  to  learn  that  nature 
exacts  our  implicit  obedience  to  her  laws 
with  the  penalty  of  inevitable  punish- 
ment. There  are  laws  of  health,  laws  of 
the  state,  laws  of  the  conscience,  which  we 
infringe,  as  it  were,  at  our  peril.  In  the 
same  way  the  child  must  learn  that  there 
are  rules  whose  wisdom  he  may  not  yet 
appreciate,  but  which,  if  disregarded, 
carry  with  them  a  definite  penalty.  And 
if  we  have  always  shown  him  the  honesty 
which  is  his  right,  he  will  not  resent  this. 
Most  children  have  a  strong,  innate  sense 
of  fair  play. 

Before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  four 
the  average  child  has  a  fairly  definite 
idea  as  to  right  and  wrong.  As  soon 
as  this  sense  has  been  made  manifest, 
moral  suasion  should  be  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  the  corporal  punishment. 
Indeed,  after  three,  the  child  who  has 
been  ideally  trained  will  require  less  and 
less  punishment  of  any  sort. 

There  is  a  type  of  boy,  and  girl  too, 
who  "simply  can't  remember,"  no  matter 
bow  hard  he  tries,  without  the  aid  of  a 
little  physical  pain.  To  him  moral  sua- 
sion alone  would  be  but  cruelty.  An- 
other child  is  full  of  a  sweet  reasonable- 
ness which  can  be  Instantly  appealed  to. 
Obviously,  the  punishment  of  these  two 
children  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature. 
One  mother,  whom  I  have  known  to  be 
very  successful  in  this  phase  of  her  train- 
ing, first  punishes  her  daughter  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Then  the  little  maid 
goes  to  her  own  room  and  sits  down  by 
herself,  with  closed  doors,  to  think  it 
over,  and  perhaps  cry  a  little.  When 
she  signifies  that  she  is  "ready,''  her 
mother  comes  to  her,  and  together  they 
talk  over  every  phase  of  the  trouble,  the 
ehild  being  then  encouraged  to  present 
freely  her  side  of  the  easel  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  any  child  resenting  this  man- 
ner of   discipline. 
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To  turn  this  page  into  an- 
other department  of  Discover- 
ies was  not  the  intention  when 
the  paragraph  was  penned  for 
the  Christmas  number  which 
called  for  means  of  extermi- 
nating a  certain  pest  which 
tends  to  decimate  our  Edito- 
rial staff — the  Cupidus  Ameri- 
cantu.  But  replies  soon  greeted 
the  appearance  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  the  temptation  to 
print  some  of  them  is  irresist- 
ible. The  first  reply,  written 
on  a  postal  card,  said  tersely; 
"Replace  the  girls  with  men." 
This  was  from  Milwaukee. 
Next  came  a  letter  from  a  well- 
known  publishing  house  in  the 
central  West,  which  I  g^ve 
without  a  scratch  of  the  blue 
pencil: 

"I  read  in  the  last  issue  of 
G.  H.  a  plea  for  something  to 
kill  the  Cupidua  Americanus 
in  your  office.  Having  been  in 
the  editorial  office  for  ten 
years,  frequently  meeting  the 
Cupidus  Americanus  and  hav- 
ing my  desk  full  of  roaches 
and  paste-eating  mice,  I  find 
that  it  is  impossible  to  kill  any 
of  them.  To  remove  what 
causes  the  first  to  appear  is 
more  of  a  preventive  than  try- 
ing to  exterminate  the  little 
pest  In  my  case,  I  find  that 
it  is  usually  a  good-looking 
editor  who  brings  this  little 
winged  god  into  the  editorial 
sanctum. 

"That  editors  are  warm- 
hearted, loving,  amorous,  crazy 
sometimes,  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  their  armor  against  the 
little  arrows  is  as  flimsy  as 
tissue  paper.  The  very  air  of 
an  editorial  sanctum  is  charged 
with  something  wholesome  on 
which  the  Cuptdua  Ainericanua 
ibrirea.  I  am  thirty  years 
old  and  have  tried  to  keep  Jum 


away  from  my  desk,  but  he  too)  who  were  her  inferiors  in 
stands  on  one  foot  and  then  absolutely  every  way.  Had 
the  other,  points  his  arrow  at  my  father's  profession  been 
my  poor  old-maid  heart  and  any  ofher,  he  would  have  pro- 
says,  'Say,  Madge,  get  ready,  tected  her,  for  he  was  every 
I'm  after  you !'  and  I  feel  the  inch  a  man ;  but,  entirely  con- 
sting,  scientiously,  his  advice  was  al- 

"Get  rid  of  himf  NO.  You  ways  to  bear  all 'lest  the  weaker 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  him.  brother  be  offended.'  It  used 
Put  a  Teddy  bear  suit  on  him  to  seem  to  us  children  that  our 
and  let  him  sleep  in  the  scrap  home,  as  well  as  the  church, 
basket.  With  alt  the  tedious,  was  managed  down  to  the  level 
wearisome,  let  -  me  -  go  -  some  -  of  that  'weaker  brother.' 
plaee-and-aleep  feelings  which  "All  truth  is  sacred ;  the  good 
beset  poor  editors,  what,  oh,  God  is  as  much  in  the  labora- 
what  would  life  be  worth  if  tory,  the  class  room,  the  office 
this  little  tormenter  did  not  bob  or  the  store  as  in  the  pulpit, 
up  serenely  and  make  the  keys  and  may  be  just  as  efficiently 
of  the  clickety-click  fly  a  little  served  in  ways  in  which  the 
faster  and  send  sweet  music  man  may  keep  his  self-respect 
through  the  inky,  pasty,  noisy  and  care  for  his  family,  as 
room?  PVaps  you  will  lose  no  man  living  upon  the  aver- 
some  giris  by  his  staying,  but  age  minister'a  salary  is  able  to 
there  are  a  whole  lot  looking  ^o  under  present  economic  oon- 
for  editorial  positions  and  the  ditions. 

vacancy  is  not  difficult  to  fill."        "The  church   has  never  had 

A  a  greater  work  to  do  than  it 

"Octavia"       talked       pretty  J™s  today,  and  if  it  is  to  ac- 

plainly  in   the   last   November  complish  it,  it  must  better  the 

issue  about  "Woman  and  Her  conditions   of  the   clergyman's 

Minister."    Following  is  one  of  life,  until  his  home  may  be  an 

a  number  of  letters  received  in  honest  expression  of  his  family 

response  to  that  article;  and  I  life,  in  which   gentlefolk  may 

believe  it  is  true,  every  word,  live  untrammeled  by  niggardly 

It  was  time  something  was  said  poverty     or     more     niggardly 

in    behalf   of   the    clergyman's  subserviency    to    the    imperti- 

wite    and    children.      The    let-  nence    of   outsiders.      Not   un- 

tcr:  til  then  will  the  clergy  be  re- 

"Nothing  you  have  published  cruiled  from  men  the  equals  of 

for    months    hits    the    nail    so  those  crowding  into  other  pro- 

squarely  upon  the  head  as  does  fessions  and  into  business." 
Oclavia's    article.     My    father  ^ 

was  a  minister  of  the  old  school  ,  li    u 

Presbyterian  faith,  without  in-        The  most  acceptable  bouquet 

dependent  means,  and  I  know  ""-own  at  G.  H.  m  a  long  toe 

whereof  I  speak   when  I  say  comes     from     Coming,     New 

Octavia    put    the     case     very  York,    from    Editor    Rolfe    of 

mildly.  the  Leader.     "We  think  Good 

"My    brave,    sweet    mother  Housek^ft'evQ^  ^a  *i».  ■^*om.  ■«»*>- 

was  domineered  wet,  UtetaW^  -ftTa-iA-t^  ^cS.   ■««.  ^^y^a^^^'i- 
persecuted,  ty  womKa  ot  tk?    Toa^mt«a-  ,^^^  tajsww 

father's  chnich  ^7es,  and  -rnfta, 
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♦  After  a  certain  festive  gathering,  at 
a  home  where  wealth  and  beauty  are 
often  found  in  brilliant  conjunction,  the 
dark  background  of  an  oriental  rug  be- 
trayed the  presence  on  the  floor  of  a  su- 
perb ring,  whose  stone  flashed  fire  from 
its  translucent  depths.  An  energetic  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  owner  of  the  lost 
jewelry  was  made  among  the  persons  who 
had  been  the  guests  on  the  evening  in 
question,  but  the  search  was  fruitless, 
and  the  ring  promised  to  become  a  glo- 
rious mystery.  But  one  day  there  came  a 
man  who  knew  gems,  and  he  pronounced 
the  great  diamond  paste.  The  loser  had 
been  unwilling  to  claim  it.  Who  among  our 
readers  can  send  humorous  anecdotes  and 
discoveries,  from  life?  This  magazine 
pays  cash,  on  acceptance,  not  only  for 
Discovery  paragraphs,  but  for  good  fun, 
as  its  readers  encounter  it  in  their  homes 
and  social  life. 

♦  If  you  have  two  bedrooms,  both  open- 
ing from  the  same  end  of  the  hallway, 
have  one  of  the  rooms  finished  in  one 
of  the  very  pale,  soft  plain  greens,  the 
other  in  one  of  the  new,  delicate  bed- 
room grays.  Have  a  scattering  of  pink, 
not  too  strong,  in  your  bed  dressings, 
curtains  and  bureau  or  other  covers. 
Then  see  how  light  and  large  and  roomy 
the  effect  is,  and  withal  how  cosy  and 
cheerful.    I.  H. 

♦  Best  of  all  the  bags  in  our  apartment, 
where  we  must  always  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive, is  what  is  called  my  "hustle  bag." 
Be  it  known  first  that  a  cautious  child- 
hood broke  us  all  of  the  habit  of  ever, 
ever  putting  anything  in  bureau  drawers 
except  what  belonged  there,  and  in  its 
proper  way  and  place.  So,  between  a 
nurtured  New  England  conscience  and 
a  respectable  desire  to  shine  in  the  eye 
of  sisters-in-law,  I  long  ago  provided 
myself  with  a  very  large  and  gorgeous 
poppy-patterned,  india  sUk  bag.  Some- 
thing threatens  and  Fm  in  a  hurry. 
Hoop-la  I  Into  that  'blessed  bag''  go 
the  samples  not  yet  looked  over,  the 
gloves  to  be  retomedy  my  sleepy  time  booL^ 


pocketbook,  belts,  ribbons,  collars — all 
that  olla  podrida  which  collects  when 
one's  back  is  turned  and  which  fairly 
aches  to  creep  into  the  top  bureau  drawer 
and  sometimes  seems  fairly  possessed  of 
feet  to  crawl  there.  Then  the  New  Eng- 
land conscience  provides  that  as  soon  as 
the  guest  is  gone,  or  the  active  necessity 
over,  it  must  be  emptied  out  and  properly 
disposed  of.     F.  C. 

*  I  have  discovered  an  improvement  on 
the  little  weight  bags  for  holding  down 
paper  patterns.  Make  them  out  of  left- 
over scraps  of  leather  and  bum  on  each 
the  initials  of  the  one  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  Or  some  fiower  design 
may  be  used.     Fill  these  with  shot.     K. 

*  Odd  little  place  cards  for  a  girl's  party 
can  be  made  by  drawing  a  pedestal,  such 
as  busts  are  commonly  set  upon,  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  cutting  it  out  and 
pasting  upon  it  a  photograph  of  the 
head  of  the  person  whose  place  it  is  to 
be.  The  heads  taken  from  a  group  pic- 
ture of  a  girls'  club  are  about  the  right 
size,  and  if  the  pedestal  has  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  stand,  as  described  in  a 
recent  issue,  the  effect  is  very  amusing. 
J.  H» 

*  A  novel  way  of  choosing  partners 
at  a  valentine  party  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. A  large  sheet  was  stretched 
across  folding  doors,  upon  which  were 
pinned  red  paper  hearts,  measuring 
about  four  inches  across.  Upon  the 
back  of  each  of  these  hearts  was  the 
name  of  some  gentleman  present.  As 
tha  guests  entered  the  room,  each  lady 
was  handed  an  arrow,  also  cut  from  stiff 
red^  paper,  which  bore  a  number.  The 
ladies  were  then  blindfolded  in  turn, 
and,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  "donkey 
party,"  each  tried  to  pin  her  arrow  upon 
the  screen,  taking,  as  a  partner  in  the 
next  grame,  the  gentleman  whose  heart 
she  "pierced."  If  desired,  the  hearts 
may  be  cut  in  different  sizes.  If  the 
party  is  a  small  one,  and  the  hostess 
is  an  amateur  photographer,  a  pleasing 
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variation  will  be  to  paste  upon  the  back 
of  each  card  a  tiny  snapshot  of  each 
lady  present,  and  let  the  gentlemen  try 
their  hand  at  Cupid's  arrows,  the  heart 
photographs  to  be  retained  as  souve- 
nirs.   M.  C. 

*  A  desk  light — one  of  the  incandescent 
electric  bulbs  in  its  green  shield — turned 
upward  upon  a  white  ceiling,  makes  the 
softest  of  illuminations  for  a  room,  pleas- 
antly diffused,  without  shadows,  but 
strong  enough,  provided  there  is  no  read- 
ing to  be  done.  Herein  is  a  hint  for  a 
dining  room  chandelier,  its  lamps  up- 
ward aimed.     Jay. 

*  While  being  shown  through  some  fam- 
ous dog  kennels,  I  remarked  to  a  keeper, 
"We  can  find  no  way  of  keeping  our  dog 
chained,  as  he  slips  all  collars  over  his 
head  and  gets  out  of  any  harness."  He 
said,  "Put  two  collars  on  your  dog,  fas- 
ton  the  chain  to  the  back  one,  next  to  his 
body,  and  you  will  have  no  more  trouble." 
Lady  Jane. 

*  Those  who  have  electnc  fans  may  find 
them  useful  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mei.  A  fan  placed  on  a  stove  will 
quickly  dry  clothes  placed  in  front  by 
blowing  a  strong  current  of  warm,  dry 
air  on  them.  In  the  same  way  the  warm 
air  from  the  kitchen  may  be  forced  into 
the  adjacent  rooms  during  the  chilly 
mornings  of  autumn  and  spring,  when 
the  weather  is  not  cold  enough  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  furnace  fire.    W.  T. 

•^^They  also  furnish  a  healthful  means 
of  drying  the  hair  after  a  home  shampoo. 
The  Editors. 

*  If  you  wish  the  contents  of  a  tin  can 
which  opens  with  a  key,  and  the  key 
is  missing;  you  will  have  no  trouble  if 
you  grasp  the  tin  point,  intended  for 
the  key,  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  Roll 
over  and  over,  as  when  using  the  key. 
In  fact,  I  prefer  the  pliers.     L.  R. 

*  We  did  not  feel  justified  in  purchasing  * 
a  sleigh  for  our  little  boy's  daily  ride. 
We  took  a  piece  of  %-ineh  brass  pipe 
and  bent  it  to  the  shape  of  one-quarter 
of  the  wheel  at  each  end  of  the  cart.  It 
fitted  around  the  back  lower  quarter  of  the 
rear  wheel  and  the  front  lower  quarter 
of  the  front  wheel.  Directly  under  the 
wheel  on  the  top  of  the  brass  pipe  was 
soldered  a  little  piece  of  brass  (a), 
shaped  like  the  letter  U.  Through  the 
points  that  projected  upward  a  hole  was 
drilled  and  a  3-16-inch  stove  bolt  was 
put  through  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 
At  the  top  at  each  end  a  piece  of  %-inch 


brass  wire  (h),  shaped  like  the  let- 
ter U,  was  soldered  to  the  pipe,  project- 
ing horizontally;  this  was  to  keep  the 
runner  in  an  upright  position.  Brass 
pipe  was  used  because  it  was  easy  to 
shape  to  the  form  of  the  wheels;  the 
pipes  can  be  polished  and  lacquered  to 
keep    them    bright    if    wished.    We    at- 


x-\ 
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tached  these  runners  to  the  go-cart,  and 
found  it  as  convenient  and  light  as  any 
sleigh.  We  usually  take  a  small  screw- 
driver along,  and  if  necessary  just  remove 
the  bolts  and  take  off  the  runners,  hang- 
ing them  up  on  the  cross  bar  of  the 
cart.    A.  R. 

*  A  photographer  who  makes  a  great 
success  of  portraits  has,  on  a  standard, 
a  mirror  built  entirely  around  the  muz- 
zle of  the  camera.  "Most  photog- 
raphers," he  asserts,  "do  not  give  their 
patrons  credit  for  any  artistic  percep- 
tion. It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  a 
person  to  pose  gracefully,  without  prac- 
tice, when  they  cannot  see  themselves; 
but  any  person  looking  into  a  mirror  will 
instantly  banish  the  artificial  glare  or 
self-conscious  smirk.  The  results  justify 
the   experiment.     Marjorie   March. 

*  The  criticism  offered  in  Discoveries  on 
the  economy  of  wholesale  buying  of  dry 
groceries  tempts  me  to  reply.  After  five 
years'  experience  in  managing  for  a 
family  of  three  on  the  "wholesale-as- 
far-as-possible"  plan,  I  heartily  disa^ 
gree  with  my  sister  experimenter.  Like 
all  good  schemes,  it  must  be  managed 
with  discretion.  I  should  deem  it  very 
unwise  to  give  the  ordinary  hired  cook 
free  hand  with  my  supplies.  We  must  use 
something  of  the  careful  management  of 
our  grandmothers  in  the  control  of  the 
store  closet  supplies.  Dried  and  crys- 
tal Uzed  fruits  should  be  bought  in  the 
fall,  when  the  new  crop  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  market,  and  should  then 
keep  perfectly  throughout  the  winter. 
The  small   supply  of  figs,   raisins   and 
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such  fruits,  lasting  through  the  summer, 
may  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  worms 
in  the  refrigerator.  The  crystallized 
fruits  that  "became  brick  hard"  only 
needed  to  stancl  in  hot  water  a  very  few 
minutes  to  regain  their  aforetime  plump- 
ness and  juiciness,  and  be  otherwise  ben- 
efited. Moreover,  the  best  field  for  whole- 
sale economy,  the  canned  goods,  would 
come  from  a  supply  closet  in  exactly  the 
condition  in  which  you  put  them  there. 
J.  S. 

♦  My  recent  experience  may  save  others 

a  plumber's  bill.     Our  hot  and  cold  water 

MOT  coiLo     pipes   joined    forces    and 

/^j         [j   hot  and  cold  water  came 


o 


alternately  from  each  and 
every  pipe.  A  plumber 
spent  several  hours  work- 
ing over  the  boiler,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Finally,  on  examining 
the  shower  bath  pipes,  it  was  found  that 
when  some  one  used  the  shower,  the  hot 
and  cold  water  had  both  been  turned  on, 
evidently  to  produce  a  moderate  temper- 
afture,  and  when  through  with  the  bath, 
instead  of  turning  off  respectively  the  hot 
and  cold  water,  the  bather  merely  turned 
the  screw  marked  ^'shower."  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  hot  and  cold  water  were 
left  forcing  their  way  into  each  other's 
pipes.  When  the  screws  were  properly 
turned  our  difficulty  was  over.     M.  P. 

*  The  mother  of  five  children  showed  me 
a  ring,  the  gift  of  her  husband,  whose 
five  gems  were  the  birthstones  of  those 
little  folks.  Nor  did  beauty  wait  upon 
sentiment,  for  the  ring  was  very  attrac- 
tive.    Jay. 

■^  In  many  ways  Mattie  was  a  much 
better  helper  than  her  predecessor,  es- 
pecially in  disposition,  strength  and  in 
her  cooking,  but  she  would  make  too 
much  coffee  in  the  morning;  she  would 
grease  her  pans  with  butter,  and  one 
day  I  found  her  feeding  dabs  of  butter 
to  my  small  son's  rabbit.  She  would 
throw  away  leftovers  whose  possibili- 
ties to  her  were  a  hidden  secret.  She 
was  invaluable  in  many  ways,  but  how 
could  I  correct  this  fault  of  wasteful- 
ness? "Mattie,"  said  I  one  morning, 
"you  wouldn't  find  it  hard  to  spend  an 
extra  dollar  or  two  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  would  you?  Well,  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  how  you  can  earn  it.  I  spent 
some  time  yesterday  gomj,  over  my  gro- 
cery accounts  for  several  years  back,  and 
there  is   no   doubt  that  yon   are   more 


wasteful  than  necessary."  The  girl  was 
rather  crestfallen  when  I  showed  her 
the  tables  of  comparison.  There  was  the 
same  number  in  the  family  both  months. 

Mattie,  1906 — Jan  Mary,  1905 — Jan 

Coffee  5   lbs  Coffee                    4   lbs 

Butter  12  lbs  Butter                    9  lbs 

Eggs  10    doz  Eggs                      8  doz 

Sugar  15  lbs  Sugar                  10   lbs 

Potatoes  2  bus  Potatoes          1%   bus 

The  bill  for  this  month  ought  to  be 
about  forty  dollars.  Mattie,  under  or- 
dinary curcumstances,  would  have  made 
it  fifty.  I  told  Mattie  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  bill  was  less  than 
forty  dollars,  I  would  give  her  half  of 
the  difference.  Mattie  made  the  effort 
of  her  life.  That  first  month  the  bill 
was  39.68,  so  that  she  received  sixteen 
cents.  The  next  month  she  received  thir- 
ty-four cents.  Just  at  this  time,  my  sub- 
scription for  this  magazine  expiring,  I 
had  the  inspiration  to  tell  Mattie  I'd 
subscribe  in  her  name.  I  marked  ar- 
ticles for  her  to  read,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  especially  palatable  uses 
of  leftovers.  Somebody  asked  me  if 
I  wasn't  afraid  Mattie's  zeal  in  econ- 
omy would  jeopardize  the  daily  menu. 
But  I  took  good  care  of  that,  so  that 
not  merely  were  the  grocery  bills  les- 
sened, but  Mattie's  skill  in  cooking  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent.  Last  month  she 
earned  three  dollars,  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  two  years'  experiment  and  to  her  ser- 
vice with  me;  for,  alas!  this  month  Mat- 
tie  is  to  be  married.     D.  B. 

*  To  housekeepers  troubled  with  splash- 
ing of  the  water  from  a  sink,  relief  comes 
with  the  handy  "anti-splasher."  It  is 
screwed  on  the  faucet,  or  in  case  there 
be  no  thread,  it  is  put  on  with  a  washer. 
It  contains  two  concave  sieves  with  a  ball 
between,  which  causes  the  water  to  whirl. 
Its  cost  is  but  twenty  cents.     C.  S. 

^^  This  device,  like  filters,  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  often.  The  Edi- 
tor. 

*  The  keeping  of  the  brass  handles  of 
the  front  door  polished  to  proper  bright- 
ness in  the  ^ntry  weather  has  been, 
in  our  family,  a  serious  problem.  The 
polishing  paste  would  congeal  in  the 
frosty  atmosphere  and  polishing  would 
become  impossible,  so  that  the  last  state 
of  the  brass,  with  streaks  of  frozen  pol- 
ishing paste  by  way  of  adornment,  would 
be  worse  than  the  first.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  the  application  of  the  old 
formula  in  use  by  our  grandmothers,  of 
kerosene  and  brick  dust.  Use  the  ker- 
osene to  moisten  any  good  scouring  soup. 
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and  the  result  when  applied  with  a  «oft 
cloth  and  polished  with  flannel  or  chamois, 
will  realize  all  your  expectations.  The 
kerosene  will  not  freeze  in  the  using,  and 
acts  as  an  additional  cleansing  power, 
and  the  brass,  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
may  be  kept  bright  with  a  minimum  of 
labor  and  with  durable  result.     Q.   E. 

*  A  veteran  importer  of  fine  china  says 
it  IS  not  tme  that  the  gold  used  on  mod- 
em china  has  not  the  good  old  wearing 
qualities  of  the  china  our  grandmothers 
used  to  have.  The  gold  decoration  on  mod- 
ern china  wears  oS  quickly  simply  because 
of  chemicals  nsed  in  nearly  all  kitchens 
of  the  present  day.  If  the  housekeeper 
will  use  only  pure,  neutral  soap,  he  says, 
her  gold -decora  ted  china  will  wear  as 
long  as  it  ever  did,     E.  M. 

*  Because  our  fireplace  smoked,  my  hus- 
band fitted  a  rough  board  across  the 
top,  to  make  the  opening  lower.     After 


starting  a  fire, 
the  lower  edge 
again  began  to 
smith  make  a 
a  little  wider 
of  board,  and 
wood.  Brass  r 
a  "craftsman" 
this  frequently 
ing  old  houses. 


he  gradually  chopped  off 
of  the  board,  until  things 
smoke,  then  he  had  a  tin- 
sheet-iron  panel  (a),  just 
than  the  remaining  piece 
put  this  in  place  of  the 
i^ets  around  the  edge  gave 
effect.  He  has  since  done 
for  his  clients  when  alter- 
•  A.  M.  B. 


*  Most  children  are  bom  spendthrifts, 
and  it  usually  requires  more  than  the 
gentle  art  of  pei-suasion  to  influence  them 
in  cultivating  the  habit  of  saving  Many 
methods  were  tiied  with  my  young  son, 
but  the  confectioiiei-y  store  proved  more 
enticing  than  tiick-animal  hanks,  musi- 
cal combinations,  and  the  general  run  of 
things  held  out  to  indttce  the  small  boy 
to  board  his  pennies.  At  last  I  hit  upon 
a  happy  expedient  in  a  small  glass  jar, 
with  a  top  that  screwed  on.  In  this  re- 
ceptacle the  pennies  were  discernible  and 
"get-at-ahle,"  so  that,  in  keeping  track 
of  how  many  he  had,  the  child  learned 
to  count.  Then  he  took  great  delight  in 
saving  to  see  how  many  the  bottle  would 
hold.  When  it  was  fall  a  larger  bottle 
was  provided,  with  tia  eonteats  of  the 


small  bottle  for  a  neat-egg;  and  now  the 
boy  is  proud  of  his  large  bottleful  of 
pennies  ready  to  be  put  in  a  real  btmk. 
Sada  Ballard. 

4  By  discarding  embroider?  hoops  and 
basting  the  material  flrmly  upon  stiff, 
brown  paper,  I  can  accomplish  twice  as 
much.  The  work  may  be  bent  and 
crushed  without  disturbing  the  design, 
and  in  this  way  one  can  get  much  nearer 
the  pattern.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
paper  is  caught  In  the  stitch,  as  it  easily 
washes  away.     L.  B. 

A  I  had  several  hand-woven  linen  sheets 
in  very  good  condition,  and  found  they 
made  handsome  curtains  for  our  living 
room.  The  sheets  were  made  with  a  seam 
in  the  middle  and  when  ripped  apart 
were  the  light  width  for  curtains.  I 
left  the  selvHge  edge  without  a  hem  and 
had  a  three-inch  hem  at  the  bottom  with 
Cluny  lace  insertion  above  it.  The  cur- 
tains when  ti nibbed  hung  about  an  inch 
below  the  window  sill.     H.  A. 

*  One  discoverer  knocked  the  tip  from 
an  old  electric  light  bulb  to  make  it 
smooth  for  a  darning  ball.  She  was 
fortunate  to  escape  an  injury,  for  a 
bulh,  if  broken  by  a  Jar,  will  m  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  fly  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
because  of  the  vacuum  inside  of  the  bulb. 
The  only  safe  way  to  smooth  the  tip  of 
a  bulb  is  to  have  someone  grind  it  off 
and  polish  it.     Efbew. 

*  When  providing  one's  self  with  a  new 
supply  of  dish  towels,  half  a  dozen  of 
the   small,    coarse,    Turkish    bath   towels 

will  be  found  almost  invaluable.  These 
may  be  purchased  at  nearly  any  five  and 
ten-cent  store,  and  nothing  equals  them 
for  wiping  and  polishin?  glasis  and  silver. 
They  absorb  the  moisture  quickly,  and 
the  rough  weave  gives  a  brilliant  polish 
with  a  quarter  of  the  time  and  rubbing. 
L.  S. 

4  A  charming  set  of  place  cards  used  at 
a  recent  dinner  in  honor  of  a  bride  and 
her  wedding  party  carried  out  the  same 
idea  as  the  Peter  and  Polly  books.  These 
were  clever  little  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
hut  simpler  ones  could  be  made  with 
magazine  illustrations  pasted  upon  the 
card,  then  delicately  tinted.  In  the  set 
of  twelve  the  first  two  were  Peter's 
and  Polly's  infancy.  Number  three  was 
"happy  childhood  days;"  number  four, 
Peter  and  Polly  hegia  school;  five,  still 
ia  Boliool,  thongli  older;  six,  Peter  goes 
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to  college;  seven,  Polly  goes  abroad; 
eight,  Peter  becomes  a  hero  on  the  grid- 
iron; nine,  Polly  is  fond  of  horseback 
riding;  ten,  they  become  engaged  at  a 
dance;  eleven,  their  wedding;  and  twelve, 
a  small  sketch  of  a  pile  of  trunks,  their 
wedding  journey.  The  cards  proved  a 
great  success,  starting  merry  conversa- 
tion, which  lasted  throughout  the  dinner. 
This  could  be  made  quite  personal,  by 
carrying  out  the  history  of  each  "Peter 
and  Polly''  upon  the  cards.    J.  M. 

4i  How  many  young  housekeepers  have 
spent  a  weary  half  hour  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  the  interior  of  a  cut-glass  water 
bottle  after  a  deposit  (caused  by  hard 
water)  had  become  coated  on  the  interior 
of  the  bottle?  In  despair  one  day,  I  con- 
sulted a  friend,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
chemist,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  in- 
formation: Place  in  the  bottle  one  tea- 
spoon of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirits  of 
salts,  then  rinse  it  round  the  interior  of 
the  bottle,  and  immediately  the  acid  will 
act  upon  the  deposit,  removing  it  as  if 
by  magic.  Then  rinse  the  bottle  thor- 
oughly with  clear  water.  The  process 
takes  but  a  few  seconds,  and  the  result 
will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  "Ellen 
Dale.'' 

•^  Many  of  the  beautiful  braids  used  in 
lace-making  are  often  desirable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lace  on  children's  garments, 
cuff  and  collar  sets,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  articles  where  daintiness  and  dura- 
bility must  be  combined.  Only  linen 
braids  should  be  bought.  In  price  and 
in  wearing  qualities,  if  carefully  selected, 
they  have  the  advantage  over  most  laces, 
while  they  possess  a  distinction  and  nov- 
elty which  reconmiend  them.  These 
braids  may  be  obtained  in  both  the 
straight  insertion  style  and  also  with  an 
edge.    R.  B. 

^  The  discovery  of  a  connection  between 
needless  fear  at  night  and  the  accompa- 
niment of  holding  the  breath,  noted  by 
a  contributor,  suggests  another  needless 
condition  of  suffering  which  is  occasioned 
or  at  least  intensified,  through  the  hold- 
ing of  the. breath,  and  that  is  stammer- 
ing. Where  a  child  can  be  made  to 
forget  to  hold  the  breath  the  enuncia- 
tion of  sentences  is  often  without  con- 
spicuous break.  The  instant  the  ele- 
ment of  fear,  or  the  old  established  habit 
of  a  "catch"  at  the  breath,  enters  stut- 
tering begins.  By  frequent  repetition  of 
proper  breathing  some  children  have 
overcome  the  stammering,  and  in  others 


the  Affliction  is  mitigated.  A  specialist 
said  that  parents  can  many  times  cure, 
in  its  incipiency,  the  stuttering  and 
stammering  of  children  by  insisting  on 
proper  breathing.     C.  R. 

*  A  homemade  affair  seems  to  solve  the 
problem  of  automaton  service.     It  is  a 

round,  five-disked  ta- 
ble on  a  central  pivot 
with  a  standard  0:1 
casters.  These  disks 
are  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  as  each 
one  revolves,  and  it 
is  not  heavy,  it  could 
be  filled  with  every- 
thing needed,  rolled 
to  the  table,  by  the 
side  of  the  hostess, 
and  if  she  did  not 
mind  appearances, 
she  could  clear  the 
entire  table  without 
leaving  her  chair.  This  invention  is  not 
expensive,  and  if  made  of  common  wood, 
by  an  ordinary  carpenter,  it  would  not 
cost  more  than  five  dollars.  Those  who 
entertain  would  find  such  a  contrivance 
most  useful  in  the  pantry,  for  there  is 
never  quite  room  enough  to  put  the 
plates  as  they  are  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble when  serving  d  la  Riisse.  The  use 
of  this  five-story  table  would  prevent 
the  damage  to  handsome  china,  as  each 
piece  could  be  placed  upon  it  as  it  came 
from  the  table  to  await  the  opportunity 
for  careful  washing.    L.  H.  L. 

■^  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  linen 
chest  is  an  important  yearly  item,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  mentioned  in  the 
lists  of  household  expenses.  If  the  linen 
stock  is  not  kept  up,  there  will  come  a  se- 
rious day  of  reckoning  for  the  housekeeper. 
When  I  first  went  to  housekeeping,  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  linen,  I  decided  to 
put  aside  ten  dollars  a  year  for  replenish- 
ing, and  I  find  that  that  sum  has  nearly 
sufficed.  The  linen  has  been  in  use  for 
five  years.  The  first  two  everything  was 
new,  and  the  ten  dollars  was  used  for 
something  else.  By  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  things  began  to  wear  out,  and 
the  average  outlay  of  the  next  three 
years  ought  to  be  a  fair  estimate  for  any 
family  of  the  same  size.  In  five  years 
the  family  has  averaged  four  members, 
including  a  servant.  For  the  last  three 
years  one  double  room  and  three  single 
ones  have  been  equipped  with  linen.  For 
the  first  of  these  three  years  the  bill  for 
linen  was  96J35,  for  the  second  $11.10,  for 
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the  third  $11.14.  This  makes  an  average 
outlay  of  $10.20.  This  sum  has  re- 
newed worn-out  dish  towels,  turkish  and 
hand  towels,  pillow  cases,  sheets  and  nap- 
kins. It  has  replaced  cotton  pillow  cases 
with  linen,  with  the  exception  of  two 
pairs.  It  has  furnished  two  new  dimity 
bedspreads.  Kitchen  towels  are  needed 
every  year.  The  other  things  are  alter- 
nated, pillow  cases  and  sheets  one  year, 
hand  towels  and  a  bedspread  the  next. 
By  using  only  cotton  bedding  and  a 
cheaper  grade  of  table  linen,  the  yearly 
output  could  be  reduced  to  seven  or  eight 
dollars.     G.  H. 

*  I  was  present  at  a  party  in  New 
Mexico  when  The  Bride's  Primer  was 
conspicuous  as  a  means  of  entertain- 
ment. A  subscription  to  this  magazine 
was  awarded  as  first  prize  for  the  best 
bride's  experience  from  those  present. 
So  it  is  coming  into  the  homes  in  more 
ways  than  one.  My  sister  and  I  planned 
this  means  of  entertainment  and  met 
with  perfect  success.     A.  R. 

•^^ There  are  a  few  copies  of  the  Bride's 
Primer  still  to  be  had  at  our  New  York 
office,  439  Lafayette  Street.     The  Editors. 

*  "Getting-up  robes"  made  from  white 
china  silk  lined  with  albatross  are  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  ubiquitous  ki- 
mono. These  dainty  white  robes  are  cer- 
tainly comfortable  in  winter,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  washable.  In  a 
bride's  outfit  I  recently  saw  one  of  these 
white  china  silk  affairs,  fashioned  in 
mother  hubbard  style  with  a  kimono- 
shouldered  coatee,  worn  oVer  this  full 
cassock  effect.  The  coatee  showed  at  its 
three-quarter  length  a  series  of  points, 
each  point  ending  with  tiny  white  silk 
tassels.  A  transparent  square  of  dotted 
Swiss  muslin  run  with  Valenciennes  lace, 
relieved  the  severity  of  the  neck  line.  It 
was  all  so  beautifully  held  together  that 
it  would  stand  no  end  of  tubbing.     L.  W. 

*  When  pulling  bastings  out,  a  pointed 
orange  wood  stick,  sold  for  cleaning  the 
nails,  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
These  may  be  purchased  for  five  cents 
apiece,  and  one  kept  in  the  sewing 
machine  drawer,  another  in  the  sewing 
basket,  saves  many  cut  garments.     E.  G. 

*  I  wished  to  build  a  nursery  in  one 
end  of  a  large  attic  room.  My  husband 
and  I  put  up  a  rough  board  partition; 
on  the  side  next  the  nursery  we  covered 
this  with  shingles,  stained  red;  we  left 
an  open  doorway,  and  hun^  up  an  Indian 
cotton  blanket  for  a  portidre.    Then  we 


painted  the  nursery  furniture  to  match 
the  shingles.  The  effect  was  excellent; 
the  expense  almost  nothing.  Even  had  a 
carpenter  been  hired,  the  cost  would  still 
have  been  much  below  that  for  a  plaster 
partition;  to  say  nothing  of  the  freedom 
from  dirt.    A.  B. 

*  On  the  window  of  a  pretty  sleeping- 
room  last  winter  was  a  wind-guard,  which 
was  neither  ugly  nor  inconvenient.  It 
was  simply  a  narrow  pane  of  glass,  the 
width  of  the  window  and  swung  on  hinges 
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inside.  Chains  at  the  top  held  it  at 
an  angle  when  it  was  let  down,  so  the 
window  could  be  half-way  open  without 
a  direct  draft.  When  the  weather  was 
very  severe  and  this  transom-like  affair 
was  closed,  it  shut  out  any  draft  around 
the  cracks  as  effectively  as  a  double  win- 
dow.   L.  J. 

*  I  had  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  in- 
duce my  son  to  make  an  effort  to  keep 
the  closet  door  shut.  Finally,  he  himself 
suggested  that  I  hang  on  the  outside  of 
the  door  his  favorite  picture,  the  one 
he  always  wishes  to  see  when  he  enters 
the  room.  It  hurts  him  so  much  to  see 
the  picture  turned  to  the  wall  that  he 
is  fast  learning  to  keep  the  door  closed. 
L.  K. 

^  It  was  a  problem  to  find  something  to 
amuse  my  boys  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan  fromi  which  we 
all  got  real  benefit.  I  provided  a  suit- 
able scrapbook  and  box  in  which  the 
boys  kept  the  pictures  they  collected 
through  the  week.  Many  times  I  was 
heartily  amused  to  see  the  curious  lot  that 
was  brought  out  for  inspection  on  Sun- 
day. The  merits  of  each  were  discussed 
and  those  selected  to  which  it  was  pes- 
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sible  to  fit  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  This 
was  hunted  up  by  help  of  the  con- 
cordance, and  after  the  picture  was 
pasted  in  the  scrapbook  the  book  and 
chapter  of  the  Bible  were  recorded  under 
it  by  the  boys  in  turn.  It  never  failed 
to  occupy  time  pleasantly,  while  the 
verses  were  well  fastened  in  our  mem- 
ories.    K.  H. 

*  Our  electric  bell  from  dining  room  to 
kitchen  would  ring  at  one  time  in  the 
day,  and  not  at  another.  Just  where  the 
wires  went  through  the  floor  into  the 
cellar  I  found  the  insulation  rubbed  off 
in  one  small  place.  This  I  ^discovered 
was  caused  by  washing  the  floor,  and  en- 
tirely accounted  for  the  strange  behav- 
ior of  the  bell.  When  the  scrubbing 
brush  or  cloth  touched  the  bare  wires  it 
usually  made  them  touch  each  other  and 
so  short-circuited  the  bell;  again,  it 
sometimes  separated  them,  and  then  the 
bell  would  work  all  right.  Tacking  the 
wires  to  the  surbase  so  that  they  could 
not  touch  each  other  entirely  remedied 
this.     C.  F. 

*  I  made  a  blanket  bathrobe  for  my 
little  girl,  and  instead  of  stitching  the 
hem  I  cut  the  robe  long  enough  to  rest 
six  inches  on  the  floor.  I  then  bound  all 
the  edges  with  seam-binding  and  put 
loops  of  the  same  at  intervals  on  the 
bottom  edge  for  buttonholes.  I  turned 
up  the  edge  to  make  it  walking  length 
and  put  buttons  to  correspond  with  the 
loops,  nine  in  all,  at  the  proper  hight  on 
the  robe.  I  have  found  it  very  con- 
venient many  times,  as  by  unbuttoning 
the   hem   I   can   wrap   her   feet   snugly, 


when  I  have  her  in  my  lap.  It  also 
washes  more  easily  and  dries  more  quickly 
without  a  heavy  hem.    L.  D. 

♦  We  began  doing  our  washing  our- 
selves, with  a  machine.  But  in  cold 
weather  we  found  it  very  disagreeable  to 
get  up  so  early.  Finally  we  hit  upon 
this  plan :  My  husband  runs  the  machine 
and  wringer  during  the  evening,  we  put 
the  clothes  through  the  hot  rinsing  water, 
then  in  the  morning  there  is  only  the 
bluing,  starching  and  hanging  out  to  do, 
and  we  get  up  only  a  few  minutes  earlier 
than  usual.  Besides,  my  husband  gets  his 
night's  rest  after  the  washing,  and  is 
fresh  for  the  day's  business  in  town. 
L.  V. 

*  Parmesan  cheese  can  be  had  in  bulk 
at  the  Italian  shops,  usually  at  twenty 
cents  the  pound,  which  is  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  the  grated  cheese  in 
bottles — ^but  the  grating  is  the  rub.  I 
do  not  grate  it  at  all.  Instead,  I  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  meat  chopper,  a  light 
and  sharp  hatchet,  and  a  man.  The  man 
should  take  the  cheese  when  it  first 
comes  from  the  shop,  before  it  has  be- 
come quite  adamant,  and  with  the 
hatchet  chip  off  the  rind.  Next,  put- 
ting the  cheese  on  a  board,  or  in  a  chop- 
ping tray,  one  hews  off  chips  and  thin 
slices  very  much  as,  in  the  old  days,  a 
carpenter  used  to  shape  a  timber  with  a 
broad  ax.  These  flakes  are  then  ground 
through  the  meat  chopper,  which  is  set 
preferably  with  a  coarse  knife,  sifted 
through  a  sieve  and  the  residue  returned 
to  the  chopper  for  another  turn.  After 
that,  the  powder  dries  and  keeps  indefi- 
nitely.    E.  B. 
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Blu££l0(>d^^BlueNoses 

In  March  are  not 
a  sign  of  noble 
birth.  They  are 
the  white 
-J?, flags  of  a 
^poorly  nour- 
ished body. 
Natural  warmth  and  bodily  vigor  come  from 
a  food  that  contains  the  proper  amount  of 
nutritive  elements  in  a  digestible  form. 
Such  a  food  is 

SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT 

— a  food  that  supplies  in  well-balanced  pro- 
portion all  the  material  needed  for  making 
healthy  tissue,  good  brain  and  sound  bones. 

One  or  two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits 
(heated  in  oven)  for  breakfast,  with  hot  milk 
or  cresun  and  a  little  fruit,  will  supply  all  the 
energy  needed  for  a  half -day's  work.  Con- 
tains more  real  flesh-building,  strength-giving 
material  than  meat  or  eggs  and  costs  much 
less. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  of  the  choicest  white  wheat  that 
grows,  is  cleaned,  steam-coolced,  shredded  and  baked  in  the 
finest  and  cleanest  food  factory  in  the  world.  If  you  like  the 
BISCUIT  (or  breakfast  you  will  like  toasted  TRISCUIT  (the 
Shredded  Wheat  Wafer)  for  luncheon  or  other  meals.  It  is 
wed  in  place  of  white  flour  bread  and  is  deUcious  with  butter, 
cheese  or  marmalades. 

"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 


'  ■  I  won't  do  it  again  ' 
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CONDUCTED     IN     THE     INTBHB8T8     OP     THE     HIGHER     LIFE     OF     THE     HOUSEHOLD 


When  the  Bixbys 
Were  Investigated 

B7  Elizabeth  Afeserole  Rhodes 
niiutnted  bjr  Frederick  R.  Gniger 


ELL,"  aaid  Mrs  Bix- 
by,  resignedly,  "I 
suppose  if  it  isn't 
one  thing  it's  kd- 
other."  Mr  Bixby 
put  down  his  paper 
and  looked  across 
the  library  table  at  his  wife,  as  she  sat 
embroidering  in  the  glow  of  the  evening 
lamp.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  an  inter- 
esting editorial  on  the  coining  campiugn, 
but  he  knew  that  Mrs  Bixby's  apparently 
final  remark  was  merely  a  peroration. 
Some  men  wonld  have  read , straight  on, 
but  Mr  Bixby  preferred'  bis  polities 
straight,  without  any  admixture  of  do- 
mestic problems. 

"Hnman  .nature  is  never  perfect,  my 
dear,"  he  acquiesced. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  his  wife.  "When 
they  can  cook  decently,  they  always  drink. 
When  they  are  good-tempered,  they're  al- 
ways untidy.  Now,  this  new  one,  really, 
Henry,  she  seemed  most  promising,  quite 
the  nieest  girl  I've  seen  at  Mrs  Kelly's 
office  in  a  long  while.  She  hadn't  done 
general  housework  before,  and  I  didn't 
think  she  was  spoiled,  but  goodness  I  they 
get  notions  just  as  soon  as  they  get  a 


place !  I  almost  think  tbey  must  be  told 
things  by  the  other-^ls  iu  the  agency." 

"What  is  it,  Ifiia  timet"  asked  Mr 
Bixby  with  a  yeamiog  thought  of  the 
editorial. 

"Nothing  maoh,  only  she  asked  if  she 
conldn't  have  a  better  qnUt  on  her  bed, 
and  another  chair.  The  quilt  is  a  little 
worn,  but  when  you  think  what  those 
g^ls  are  usedto  in  thdr,  own  homes! 
And  the  chair  is  only  a  littie  bit  broken 
around  the  edges.  It  sits  all  right,  you 
know — it's  just  the  looks."         - 

"Ob,  well,"  said  Mr  Bixby,  f'fhafs  not 
much  to  ask,  Youll  be  the  gitiner  in  the 
end.  That's  the  principle  al!  these  big 
bu^ness  hoases  are  going  on,  nowadays. 
These  big  firms  are  all  fitting  up  rest 
rooms  for  their  girls,  and  bml^ag  model 
cottages  for  their  laborers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Not  that  they  care  about 
their  employees,  you  know.  I  was  reading 
an  article  about  that  the  other  day.  They 
say  it's  good  business — really  pays  better 
in  the  long  run.  And  I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  be  eqnally  true  in  housekeep- 
ing." 

"Please,  Henry,"  said  Mrs  Bixby,  lay- 
ing down  het  -wd-^  "4s«J\.  >»  "so.^  "^"^ 
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hoae  men    who  are  always  saying  that     I've  been  8o  kind  to   her,   but  she  had                1 
women  should  apply  business  methods  to     made  some  sort  of  plan  for  that  day,  and 
louaekeeping.     Some  men  are  so  fond  of     got  huffy  and  left,  with   five  tables  in- 
saying  that.     But  we  housekeepers  know     vited  and  not  even  the  silver  cleaned." 
t  can't  be  done.     There's  always  sickness         Mrs    Bixby    took   up    her    embroidery 
and   extra  eompany,   and   using  up   the     once  more,  with  an  air  tbat  implied  that 
roast  in  soup  one  time,  and  then  having     she,  at  least,  would  not  shirk  the  smallest 
o  buy  canned  soup  the  next  time,  and     French  knot;  and  Mr  Bixby  glanced  at 
raia  on  washing  days.     You  simply  can't     his  paper  and  wondered  whether  it  would 
run  your  house  on  hours  and  time-tables,     be  practical  to  go  hack  to  his  editorial, 
and  a  girl  has  to  consider  all  that,  and         "By  the  way,"  he  said  conscientiously, 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  mutually  oblig-     "I    suppose    you   know   yonr   new   girl's 
ng.     I'm  sure  we   are   always  granting     bean  is  here  tonight.     I  let  him  in  half 
privileges,  letting  them  go  home  to  see     an  hour  ago."                                                            ■    J 
heir   sick  sisters,   and   have   their  teeth         "Yov  let  him  in  1     What  were  you  do-                 1 
mlled   right   in    the  midst   of  sweeping     ing  in  the  kitchen?"                                                     1 
days,  and  things  like  that."                               "^Vhy,  he  came  to  the  front  door.     I                 1 

"But   it    does   seem   to   me,"   said    Mr     thought  it  was  Ned  when  the  bell  rang,                 1 
Bixby,  "that  a  girl  ought  to  have  a  reg-     but  it  was  a  red-headed  Irishman  asking 
nlar  day  out."                                                    if  Miss  Katie  Simmons  lived  here." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  his  wife.  "They         "You  shouldn't  have  let  him  come  in, 
always  do,"                                                         Henry.     It's  a  very  bad  precedent.     You 

"But  that  was — wasn't  that  the  reason     ought  to  have  sent   him  around  to  the 
Mary  left?"                                                       back."     Mrs  Bisby  stitched  persistently, 

"Henry   yon    never    do    listen    to    my     drawing  the  thread  briskly  through  the 
problems."     Mrs  Bisby  smiled  across  the     taut  linen.     "I  think,"  she  said,  after  a 
magazine  with  a  sweetness  that  removed     few  minutes,    "I'll  go  in   and  speak   to 
all  bitterness  from  this  marital  complaint.      Katie." 

'Mary  left  because  I  had  the  bridge  club         "Not   while  the  young  man's   there!"                  i 
lere  on  her  day  out  and   asked  her  to     suggested  Mr  Bixby,  with  a  memory  of 
ake  the  next  Thursday  instead.     I'm  sure      his  own  courting  days,  and  unwelcome  in- 
hat  was  a  very  little  thing  to  ask,  when      terruptions. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B .  u^^^H 
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•'  •  yon  Irt  bim  w  I     Wh.l  «c«  y<ra  doing  -,„  [he  kUch.nf  "  " 
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"Oh,  I  shan't  speak  of  the  front  door 
before  him.  But  I  think  it's  just  as  well 
for  them  to  feel  I  have  my  ^e  on  the 
kitchen.  I  don't  want  Eatie  to  feel  that 
she  can  offer  all  her  friends  refreshments 
out  of  my  pantry.  A  girl  is  much  more 
careful  if  she  never  knows  when  you  may 
look  in." 

So  saying,  Mrs  Bizby  sailed  out  of  the 
library,  and  Mr  Bizby  sank  into  tbe  cam- 
paign editorial.  He  was  on  the  last  sen- 
tence, when  Mrs  Bixby  whisked  excitedly 
into  the  room. 
"Henry      Bixby !  f;. 

What  do  you  sup-  ,( -.  t 

poseT"  Mr  Bixby  /■^'■•A 

said,  "What  1"  and  /--  '-^  J  r. 

strutted  to  take  i 

in  the  sense  of 
the  last  senteace. 
But   the   air  was  . 

vibrant  with  his 
wife's  excitement, 
and  he  resigned 
the  paper  once 
more. 

"Who  do  yon 
suppose  Katie's 
caller  ist" 

Mr  Bixby  was 
ino^able  of  sap- 
posing. 

"It's  Professor 
Connell,  that  new 
sociology  nian  at 
ColuQiMa.  that  alt- 
the.bojn  are  wild 
about" 

"Nonsense,  my 
dear." 

"No  nonsense 
at  all  Is^bim 
quite  '  plainly 
through  the  but- 
ler's pantry.  I'd 
know  Professor 
Connell  anywhere. 
Didn't  I  pit  and 
look  at  him  one 
whole  hour  be- 
cause Ned  insisted  on  our  going  to  his 
class,  and  I  coiildn't  understand  a  word 
he  was  talking  about — all  about  labor  and 
working  hours,  and  demand  and  supply!" 

"My  dear,  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"Indeed,  I'm  not.  I  never  forget  a 
face — ^you  know  that,  Henry — and  his  js 
most  unusual.  I  just  studied  that  man's 
face — the  only  thing  I  could  do  for  a 
whole  hour.  Henry,  don't  you  think  it's 
shocking  t" 


'  I  eamttt  ker  readlog  Ami 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr  Bixby.  "Par- 
haps  his  interest  is  s«uentiflo — the  labor 
problem  and  all  that,  yon  know.  I  was 
reading  an  article  in  a  magazine  lately 
abont  women  in  the  working  world,  and 
it  said  that  the  crucial  point  in  woman's 
labor  was  the  kitchen." 

Mrs  Bixby  sat  up  straight.  "Henry, 
you've  hit  it.  I  knew  she  was  too  lady- 
like for  a  general  housework  girl  I  She 
is  a  college  girl  in  disguise," 

"Ob,  not  as  bad  as  that,"  said  Ur 
Bixby  depreeat- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  she  is," 
asserted  Mrs  Bix- 
by. "They're  all 
doing  i  t  now. 
Don't  yon  know 
that  awful  book 
about  a  working 
girl  in  New 
Yorkf  And  then 
there  were  the  two 
sisters  who  went 
into  B  piekle 
factory  —  Udies, 
Henry,  really 
ladies.  And  the 
one  that  sat 
around  in  em- 
ployment agen- 
des  when  she 
didn't  want  a 
jdace  at  all,  but 
was  just  making 
a  stndy  of  things. 
And  I've  heard 
of  their„  workij^ 
out,  too,  Henry 
Bixby,'!  shall  die 
if  I,  get  put  .into 
a  bopk." 

Mr  Bixby 
s mi  Ted  remi^is- 
eently.  "It's  like 
the  trolley  agn, 
isn't  it!  'This 
space  will  b«  oc- 
cupied by  a  pic- 
ture E^owing  the-  right ,  way  and  the  wrong 
way  .to  grt  off  the  car.  Don't  use  tbe 
wrong  way  or  you  may  find  yourself  in 
the  picture.' " 

"Henry,  ifs  no  laughing  matter.  ,  Of 
course  I  shall  have  to  dischai^  her  at 
once."    .      .  -     ■         . 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Henry.  "If 
she's  a  college  girl  she  ongfat  to  haye 
more  brains  thua  tt*  \jasfc.  ^tS.  '^^  ""e*^ 
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housekeeping,"  he  added  loyally.  "I 
think  you  could  write  a  book  yourself 
and  give  the  neighbors  points." 

There  was  something  so  flattering  in 
this  point  of  view,  even  allowing  for 
the  personal  equation,  that  Mrs  Bixby 
sat  back  complacently,  and  said,  "Well, 
perhaps  you're  right."  After  a  pause 
she  added:  "Henry,  I  know  you  hate  do- 
ing errands  in  the  city,  but  would  you 
mind  stopping  at  Hendrickson's  on  your 
way  to  the  office  and  getting  a  new  shade 
for  the  kitchen  lamp?  If  Katie  sits  in 
the  kitchen  evenings  she'll  probably  use 
that  lamp  to  read  by,  and  Mary  was  al- 
ways complaining  because  it  was  broken." 

Mr  Bixby  brought  home  the  shade  next 
day,  and  his  wife  received  it  gratefully. 

"I've  been  fixing  up  the  kitchen  a  lit- 
tle," she  said.  "I  gave  Katie  our  table 
cover  and  got  a  new  one  for  the  dining 
room.  She  can  put  it  on  the  table  even- 
ings after  her  work  is  done.  And  you  know 
that  Japanese  screen  that  used  to  be  in 
the  blue  bedroom!  I  brought  it  down  and 
put  it  under  the  stairs,  and  I  told  Katie 
she  could  use  it  to  hide  the  sink  when 
she  had  company,  and  to  take  a  couple 
of  comfortable  chairs  in  from  the  other 
rooms." 

"Does  she  suspect,  do  you  think  t" 
asked  Mr  Bixby  unguardedly. 

"Suspect  what?"  Mrs  Bixby  spoke  so 
frigidly  that  her  husband  knew  he  had 
made  a  faux  pas,  but,  with  masculine  stu- 
pidity, he  was  unable  to  place  it. 

"Why,  that  you're  doing  this  because 
you  know — ^" 

"My  dear  Henry,"  said  Mrs  Bixby, 
looking  indignantly  at  her  husband,  who 
guiltily  evaded  her  eye,  "do  you  think 
I  care  what  she  writes  about  me?  Fm 
doing  this  because  I  think  an  employer 
should  look  after  the  comfort  of  her  de- 
pendents. Poor  things — our  homes  are 
the  only  ones  they  have." 

"But  you  didn't  fix  up  the  kitchen  for 
Mary,"  expostulated  Mr  Bixby,  not  con- 
tent to  let  bad  enough  alone. 

'^ary  was  a  different  matter,"  said 
Mrs  Bixby.  "Once  in  a  while  you  meet 
those  un appreciative  kinds  of  girls,  and 
kindness  is  simply  wasted  on  them." 

Mr  Bixby  said  no  more.  The  subject 
was  not  opened  again  until  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  Bixby's  were  on  their 
way  to  town  to  attend  a  concert.  "By 
the  way,  Henry,"  said  Mrs  Bixby  trium- 
phantly, "I've  proved  my  point  about 
Katie,  She  is  one  of  those  college  girl 
detectives.  '^ 


Of  course  Mr  Bixby  asked  the  logical 
question. 

"I  caught  her  reading  that  nurse-girl 
book  today/'  explained  Mrs  Bixby. 
"Have  you  seen  it  yet?  I  got  it  from 
the  public  library  because  I  thought  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  how  they 
go  to  work.  This  woman  went  out  as  a 
nursemaid  in  private  families— private 
families,  mind  you — and  wrote  it  all  up, 
everything:  the  women  who  neglected 
their  children  and  the  husbands  who 
drank,  and  why  the  ones  that  lived  in  city 
hotels  ought  to  live  in  the  country,- and 
why  the  ones  in  the  country  ought  to 
live  in  the  city,  and  just  what  she  thought 
about  them." 

"You  don't  suppose  Katie — T" 

"I  don't  care.  There's  nothing  she 
isn't  at  liberty  to  tell  about  me.  I'm 
very  kind  to  her,  and  she  has  good  meals, 
and  time  to  herself,  and  a  lovely  room." 

"I  thought  she  complained  of  her 
room,"  said  Mr  Bixby. 

"I  don't  wonder,"  said  Mrs  Bixby  vir- 
tuously. "You  should  have  seen  the 
way  Mary  left  it,  the  chairs  all  broken 
down  and  everything  forlorn.  I  couldn't 
leave  it  in  that  condition  for  a  nice  girl. 
I  had  the  chair  recaned,  and  put  a  little 
rug  in,  and  some  white  curtains  at  the 
windows,  and  a  white  spread  for  the  bed. 
It  looks  very  nice.  I  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  have  anyone  see  it." 

"Did  she  like  it?" 

"Well,  you  know,  she  never  says.  I 
suppose  she  doesn't  dare  talk  about  per- 
sonal things  for  fear  she  may  make  some 
slip.     But  she  didn't  like  the  picture." 

"What  picture?" 

.  "Why  you  know  that  old  picture  that 
used  to  hang  in  the  maid's  room?  Well, 
I  took  it  down  and  put  up  some  others. 
You  know  it  was  that  Rock  of  Ages  that 
Aunt  Fannie  gave  us — a  very  valuable 
thing,  she  said,  but  it  used  to  make  me 
nervous.  The  girl  clinging  to  the  cross 
had  80  little  on,  it  positively  made  me 
cold  to  see  the  waves  dashing  over  her; 
and  then  there  was  that  shipwrecked 
hand  coming  up  out  of  the  waves  and 
grasping  at  the  air  and  not  catching 
anything — it  always  gave  me  the  creeps. 
So  I  hung  it  up  in  the  maid's  room  last 
year.  Well,  when  I  was  helping  Katie 
put  up  the  curtains,  I  saw  her  looking  at 
it,  and  I  said,  *Do  you  like  your  picture 
Katie?'  and  she  said,  'No,  ma'am;  that 
hand  gives  me  a  turn  whenever  I  see  it.' 
So  I  took  it  down  and  gave  her  three  of 
those  foreign  photographs  in  little  dark 


WHEN    THE    BIXBTS    WERE    INVESTIGATED 


"nouveau  art"  frames.  College  girls  use 
them  so  much.  They're  quite  the  thing, 
and  these  were  really  very  fine — Isaac 
offering  up  Jacob.  No,  I  mean  Abra- 
lum,  don't  IT  And  Cupid  and  Psyche 
and  Ume  LeBmn — very  noted  paintings 
all  of  them.     She  was  quite  pleaaed." 

•TVhat  did  she  sayl" 

"Oh,  she  didn't  say  much;  she  really  is 
awfully  well  bred.  Don't  you  know  that 
way  very  refined  people  have  of  never 
being  very  demonBtrstive  or  enthusiastict 
There,  I  didn't  finish  up  about  the  nurse- 
maid book.  She  was  standing  reading 
it  in  the  library  when  I  came  in,  simply 
absorbed,  and  when  I  apoke  to  her  shfi 
jumped  and  pushed  the  book  under  a 
newspaper.  Of  course  her  reading  the 
book  doesn't  amount  to  anything  as  an 
ar^ment,  but  if  you  could  have  seen 
how  guilty  she  looked  when  I  asked  her 
how  ^e  liked  it,  you  would  have  known, 
just  as  I  did.  It's  the  first  time  she's 
really  committed  herself.  Even  when  she 
told  me  she  expected  her  young  man  to- 
night, and  I  made  a  break  and  called 
him  Mr  Connell,  she  never  moved  an 
eyelash — jnat  accepted  it  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  good  breeding." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Biiby,  "I  guess 


mc  ■  Inra  whtantr  i  u(  il '  ' 

be  knows  enough  to  go  to  the  back  door 

"Yes,  I  think  Katie  must  have  told 
him  he  wasn't  playing  the  part." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr  Bixby  complacently, 
"I  told  him.  The  second  time  he  came  I 
told  him  we  didn't  object  to  his  coming 
to  see  Katie,  but  he  must  go  to  the  back 
door  and  leave  by  ten,  and  that  he  mustn't 
smoke  in  the  kitchen." 

"You   told— Professor   Connell — that  I" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  poor  Mr  Bixby,  "you 
said  I  should  have  sent  him  to  the  back 
that  first  night,  and  I  knew  you  always 
made  those  rules  with  Mary's  company, 
so  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  them 
understood." 

"But — Professor  Connell !"  said  Mrs 
Bixby.  "However,"  she  added,  coloring, 
as  Mr  Bisby's  injured  eye  met  hers, 
"perhaps  you're  right.  Of  course  I 
know,  but  he  doesn't  know  I  know.  He 
isn't  really  Professor  Connell  when  he 
comes  here;   he's  merely  Katie's  caller." 

"How  about  the  easy  chairs  and  the 
screen,  tbenf"  suggested  Mr  Bi^iby,  who 
had  a  retentive  memory  for  first  impres- 
sions. 

"Henry  "  aak\&  ^^a  VAfe,  '■'V  -M^et  Vins^ 
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distinctions.  Can't  you  see  tlie  difference 
between  making  social  equals  of  your 
employees  and  giving  tbem  the  decent 
comforts  of  life?  Ic  is  employers  like 
you  that  aggravate  the  servant  problem." 

"I  was  reading  an  article  the  other 
day,"'  said  Mr  Bisby,  much  crestfallen, 
but  making  a  last  stand,  ''that  said  men 
made  much  better  employers  than  women." 

"It  was  written  by  a  man,  wasn't  itl" 
asked  Mrs  Bi:cby,  and  her  husband  looked 
80  guilty  that  she  waived  his  reply  as 
redundant. 

"The  trouble  with  you,  Henry,"  she 
pursued,  "is  that  you  ace  only'one  side 
of  the  problem,  and  that  is  your  own. 
It  never  oecui's  to  you  that  there  may  be 
another  side  to  it.  We  bear  a  great  deal 
of  the  servant  problem  in  these  days. 
How  about  the  mistress  problem  that 
these  poor  women  have  to  contend  withi" 

Mr  Bixhy  was  so  nonplused  that  he 
welcomed  the  door  of  the  concert  hall  as 
a  means  of  escape  from  an  embarrassing 
situation. 

So  the  college-bred  Katie  pursued  her 
Eatisfactory  way  in  the  houseltold,  and 
her  scholarly  caller  continued  lo  make  his 
appearance  two  or  three  tiai;s  a  week. 
If  she  found  her  domestic  research  irk- 
some, or  if  he  smiled  grimly  as  he  took 
the  side  path  to  the  back  door,  neither 
oE  them  gave  a  sign  to  the  Bisbya, 

''I  met  your  sister  Emma  yesterday," 


said  Mr  Bixby  one  morning.  "She  was 
quite  disgruntled  because  you  wouldn't 
go  lo  that  private  view  when  site  tele- 
phoned you.     How  did  it  happen?" 

"Why,  you  forget  that  it  was  Katie's 
afternoon  out,"  said  Mrs  Bisby,  "I  had 
to  get   dinner." 

"That  was  too  bad,"  said  kind  Mr 
Bisby.  Couldn't  you  let  Katie  go  some 
other  dayt" 

"I  shouldn't  think  of  asking  her,"  re- 
turned Mi's  Bbfhy  severely.  "That  just 
proves  liiy  point  which  you  evaded  the 
other  night,  Henry — how  little  consider- 
ation men  have  for  servants,  Katie's 
second  month  is  up  next  week,"  she 
added,  as  Mr  Bisby  sat  speechless.  "I 
dread  the  end  of  every  month.  I  wonder 
how  long  these  college  girls  can  be  in- 
duced to  stay  in  one  place." 

After  Mr  Bisby  had  left  for  the  office 
Katie  came  into  the  room. 

"Mrs  Bixhy,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "I'm 
giving  notice." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs  Bisby,  "don't 
you  fhink  you  really  need  one  more 
month  V 

"You  see,"  said  Katie,  growing  pink 
and  fingering  her  apron  nervously,  "I'm 
to  be  majried." 

"Married,  Katie !     And  give  up  your 


"Yes'm ;  it's  the  young  n 
here  so  frequent." 


1  that  c 
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''Mr  Connell,  Katie f     On  my  word!" 

"No  ma'am,  his  name  is  James  Flynn. 
I'm  sorry  to  leave  yoy,  ma'am,  but  the 
work's  too  hard  for  me  anyway.  I  al- 
ways had  an  upstairs  girl's  place  before. 
But  James  says  to  me,  he  says,  Tou 
take  a  general  housework  place  and  then 
we  can  have  the  kitchen  to  ourselves  and 
no  cook  to  butt  in.'  And  it  has  been 
very  nice,  ma'am;  youVe  fixed  it  up  so 
cozy  like.  I  don't  object  to  saying  a 
word  for  you  at  Mrs  Kelly's,  ma'am,  for 
this  is  a  nice  place.  There  isn't  many 
ladies  as  nice  to  their  help  as  you  are, 
and  such  a  nice  bedroom  an'  all.  I  wish 
you  well,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  an'  I  hope 
Mrs  Kelly  can  get  you  another  girl — ^" 

This  was  the  longest  speech  that  Mrs 
Bixby  had  ever  heard  from  her  reticent 
handmaid. 

"But,  Katie,"  she  said,  "aren't  you — 
isn't  he — ^this  young  man  that  you  are 
going  to  marry— is  it  the  man  with  the 
red  hairt" 


"Sure,"  said  Katie,  "that's  nothing 
against  him,  ma'am." 

"What  does  he  dof"  inquired  Mrs 
Bixby   helplessly. 

"He's  a  plumber,  ma'am,"  said  Katie, 
and  added  with  pride,  "He'll  be  a 
wealthy  man  some  day." 

Mrs  Bixby,  in  a  half-dazed  condition, 
faltered  into  the  library.  On  the  table 
lay  the  nurse-maid  book.  She  picked  it 
up  and  jammed  it  into  the  back  of  the 
bookcase,  with  an  air  of  finality. 

"The  worst  of  it,"  she  said  aloud,  "is 
telling  Henry." 

They  had  finished  the  soup  before  Mrs 
Bixby  nerved  herself  to  speak.  Just  as 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  say,  "Well, 
Henry,  I  was  mistaken,"  Mr  Bixby  took 
the  floor. 

"My  dear,  I  have  never  known  you  to 
forget  a  face,"  he  said,^*60  I  think  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  But  I  was  reading 
a  paragraph  in  the  paper  today  that 
said  Professor  Connell  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  California  last  fall" 
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Lines  for  a.  Guest  Room 


By  Jessie  Storrs  Ferris 


Guest  of  a  day,  or  guest  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Maiden  or  matron,  schoolboy  or  sire. 
Sweet  be  your  rest  in  this  warm-hearted  cliamber. 

Cozy  your  toes  by  this  welcoming  fire. 

Think  not,  though  locked,  that  mysterious  closet 

Harbors  a  skeleton  wife  of  Barbe  Bleu — 
Only  the  best  gown  of  .madam  it  holdeth. 

And  the  sweet  perfume  of  tar-ens wathed  fur. 

"i 
Think  not  those  books  on  the  table. reposing 

Meant  to  appeal  to  your  fine  cultured  taste. 
Their  covers  but  matched  the  gorgeous  w;allpaper 

Like  that  "yard  of  June  roses"  above  the  bed  placed. 

Move  not,  oh,  move  not,  that  rug  placed  so  strangely;  / 
Dark-stained  is  the  secret  beneath  it  doth  dwell : 

Tip  not,  oh,  tip  not,  that  gilt-hai^dled  pitcher, 
Once  too  often,  alas !  it  hath  gone  to  the  well. 

Friend,  if  perchance,  in  the  night's  dim,  dead  watches. 
Ghosts  should  appear  to  you,  feel  no  alarm : 

They  are  coaxed  here  on  purpose  to  make  yo\i  fftftV  i-wVcj 
The  story-book  guest  room's  m<i^,  q;w«v^  ^Scvaxxcs.. 


Hospitality  Which  Pays 

A  Simple  Business  Problem 

Bj-  Anthony  Black 


HE  echoes  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  mer- 
its of  formal  and  in- 
formal entertaining  have 

through  Mrs  Black  and 
the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. The  problem  is  so  simple,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  that  I  caa  hardly 
Bee  more  than  one  side  of  it,  which  side 
I  would  like  to  set  forth  in  a  few  words. 

Mrs  Well-to-Do  is  social,  likes  to  go 
about  among  her  friends,  but  knows. the 
wear  and  tear  which  is  inseparable  from 
frequent  entertaining.  Once  in  five 
years,  then,  she  gives,  a  handsome  enter- 
t wn men t— reception,  tea,  dancing  party, 
whatever  it  may  be — issuing,  say,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  invitations.  An  en- 
terprise like  this  is  a  tax,  not  merely 
on  the  income,  but  on  the  strength 
of  the  hostess  and  the  nerves  of  her 
family,  the  house  being  "torn  up"  for 
several  days.  But  it  is  only  once  in 
five  years.     What  does  it  cost  in  money  T 

Refreshments  for  three  hundred  per- 
sona— reckoning  this  number  of  accept- 
ances— will  cost,  with  service,  $1.50  a 
bead,  making  $450.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant figure  for  modem  catering, 
including  the  waiters.  Extra  lighting 
and  service  at  the  door  and  in  the  cham- 
bers will  foot  up  at  least  $25;  flowers  will 
cost  $50,  at  a  low  estimate — more  likely 
$75.  Music  will  cost  about  $15.  Invi- 
tations, in  the  mail  or  delivered  will 
cost  not  less  than  $25.  Madam  wilt  want 
a  gown  for  the  occasion,  which,  to  be  in 
keeping,  will  cost  at  least  $100.  My 
lady  has  expended  thus  far  $665  to  $690. 
Should  she  introduce  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian or  a  "lion"  of  some  kind,  her  bill 
will  reach  nearly  or  quite  $800, 

Mrs  Well-to-Do  dazzles  the  community 
with  the  lavish  generosity  of  her  enter- 
taining. There  is  a  long  story  in  the 
newspapers,  she  finds  herself  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  socially,  and  her  friends  look 
forward  to  a  grand  entertainment  a  few 


lah    expenditure,    bat   deUghta   in    enter- 


taining the  members  of  her  social  circle, 
does  what  she  feels  she  can,  in  a  small 
way.  Let  us  see  what  her  accounts, 
financial  and  social,  have  to  indicate  in 
the  course  of  five  yeare. 

Mrs  Frugal  gives  half  a  dozen  little 
parties  of  one  kind  and  another  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  entertaining  at  least 
sixty  persons  in  the  twelve  months,  or 
three  hundred  in  five  years.  Three  of 
these  parties,  we  will  say,  are  dinners, 
and  three  card  parties,  teas,  etc.  The 
dinners  will  cost,  with  flowers  and  extra 
"help,"  $15  each  for  sis  guests,  or  $45; 
the  other  parties  $10  each,  or  $30.  At 
$75  a  year,  (he  five  years  foot  up  $375. 
Madam  Frugal  will,  in  the  course  of 
this  period,  have  at  least  two  gowns  re- 
quired by  a  hostess,  which  will  cost  her, 
at  B  low  estimate,  $150.  This  brings  the 
five-year  cash  total  for  hospitality  to 
$525. 

But  how  about  effort,  persona!  wear 
and  tear  and  disturbance  of  the  domes- 
tie  routineT  While  Mrs  Well-to-Do  had 
one  "blow-out,"  Mrs  Frugal  has  had  no  less 
than  thirty;  though  she  has  saved  $165, 
or  $33  a  year,  she  has  espendSd  nearly 
twenty-nine  times  as  much  vitality,  upset 
her  happy  home  twenty-nine  times  as 
often  as  Mrs  Weli-to-Do,  received  little 
or  no  newspaper  publicity  and  is  not 
reckoned  a  liberal  hostess.  Doctor's  bills 
alone,  I  believe,  will  eat  up  a  lai^e  slice 
of  the  $33  a  year  saving;  if  they  do  not, 
vacation  trips  necessitated  by  exhaustion 
will  more  than  do  it. 

Do  Mrs  Frugal 's  friends  appreciate 
her  unremitting  effortsT  I  doubt  it. 
They  are  as  likely  as  not  to  forget  to  ask 
her  to  their  big  parties.  At  least,  that 
was  the  testimony  of  a  contributor  to 
this  magarine,  averred  a  few  months  ago. 

One  point  more:  Mrs  Well-to-Do  has 
entertained  an  actual  three  hundred  per- 
sons, while  there  have  been  many  repeti- 
tions in  Mrs  Frugal's  five  years. 

As  a  representative  of  the  husbands, 
who  foot  the  bills  and  share  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wear  and  tear,  I  want  the 
young  hostesses  to  "think  on  these  things." 


My  Lady  of  the  Miniature 


By  Rose  Mills  Powers 


My  Lady  of  the  miniature — 

She  has  an  old-world  grace; 
Her  eyes  are  soft,  her  lips  demure, 

The  hair  abont  her  face 
Is  puffed  in  such  a  charming  way 

With  snood  of  ribbon  wound — 
The  glamour  of  a  by-gone  day 

Envelops  her  aronnd. 


But,  viewing  her,  I'm  very  sure 

This  dame  of  long  ago 
Was  gentle-mannered,  true  of  heart, 

If  wed,  a  loving  wife; 
In  sooth,  she  ?\a.^«4.  'aftT  -^woiaxi*  -^»*. 


A  Hygienic  Mansion 


parent  i 


}1AT  tbe  time  is  elnse  at 
liatid  in  which  the  euii- 
st  ruction  of  American 
lioniBs  will  feel,  more 
generally,  the  influence 
of  I  he  considerations  of 
muderi)  hy^ene,  is  ap- 
quarters,  a  conspicuous 


feet 


example  of  the  working  out  of  this  idea 
being  a  mansion  recently  designed  for 
Mr  and  Mrs  Eugene  Christian  of  New 
York,  on  a  rocky  hight  near  that  city. 
This  Louse  was  planned  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Christian  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  ideas,  teachings  and  writings  on 
tbe  subjects  of  heajth  and  hygiene,  and 
the  plans  were  designed  and  executed 
by  Herbert  M.  Baer,  a  progressive  young 
architect,  who  studied  his  profession 
abroad  for  many  years, 

The  building  is  of  rough  granite,  quar- 
ried on  the  premises,  and  is  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  the  owner's  needs,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  location.  The  site 
is  a  natural  plateau  covering  nearly  an 
acre  upon  one  of  tbe  highest  points  be- 
tween New  York  city  and  Yonkers,  sur- 
rounded by  old  forest  trees  and  great 
granite  boulders  and  cliEFs.  There  is  an 
abrupt  drop  from  three  sides — about 
•^  feet  fowan}  the  west,  40  ieet  toward 


the    north    (253d    street),    and 
toward  the  east. 

This  eminence  commands  an  unob- 
structed view  from  Yonkers  on  the  Hud- 
son to  the  towers  of  Williamsbiu^  bridge, 
sweeping  over  the  beautiful  valley  that 
lies  between  Harlem  and  Yonkers,  the 
center  of  which  is  picturesque  Van  Cort- 
land t  park. 

The  leit'motiv  of  the  house  is  light, 
air,  sunshine,  and  the  feeling  of  spacious- 
ness. 

As  one  enters  from  a  large  vestibule 
into  (he  entrance  ball,  a  reception  room 
opens  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  is 
a  large,  circular,  family  room,  20  feet 
in  diameter.  The  entrance  into  the  re- 
ception room  is  between  wide-spaced  eol- 
umna,  into  the  round  room  through  an 
archwav  StVa  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide. 
At  the"  south  end  of  the  reception  room 
is  an  ingle  nook,  raised  up  two  steps  on 
a  platform,  with  a  brick  fireplace  and 
seats  on  cither  side,  the  whole  divided 
from  Ike  i-est  of  the  room  by  a  low  rul- 
ing and  lighted  by  a  separate  window. 
As  one  enters  the  front  door,  about 
thirty  feet  back  at  the  rear  of  the  ball, 
there  is  visible,  through  a  flat- vaulted 
arch,  with  a  low  seat  on  either  idde,  a 
niatic  waU-tovmlaitt  with  water  spouting 
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from  a  lion's  head  into  a  circular 
basin,  and  trickling  over  from  this 
into  a  lai^  baain  on  the  floor  in  which 
gold  fish  dart  in  and  out  among 
water  plants,  stones,  moss  and  shells. 
The  outer  rim  of  the  lower  basin  forms 
I  flower  box,  to  be  filled  with  growing 


lighted  by 
:h  rowing  va- 
moving  water 

landing  about 


I  cony    without 


plants,  and  the  whole 
colored  electric  lights, 
rioua-hued  rays  on  the 
from  above. 

The  staircase  has 
seven  feet  square  and  four  steps  above 
the  main  floor,  from  which  ladies  and 
guests  may  witness  a  game  of  billiards 
through    an    arched 
entering  the  billiard  : 

In  the  big,  round  family  i 
is  an  old-fashioned  hroad  atone  fire- 
place, and  above  is  a  ribbed  ceiling 
spreading  out  like  a  Japanese  um- 
brella. On  the  end  of  each  rib  there 
is  a  half-concealed,  colored  electric 
light.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
tapestry  panels.  This  room  has  wide 
French  windows  extending  to  the  floor, 
which  open  onto  a  broad  veranda,  the 
south  end  -^f  which  is  widened  by  a 
bay  which  forms  a  large  open-air  din- 
ing room,  and  which  opens  into  the 
main  dining  room,  both  being  served 
from  the  same  pantry. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  gymnasium, 
with  tiled  floor  and  recessed  shower 
bath.  This  adjoins  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  Mr  and  Mrs  Christian,  which 


is  a  large,  round  room,  corresponding  to 
the  family  room  below.  The  servants' 
apartments  are  over  a  rear  wing,  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
giving  complete  privacy  to  this  floor.  Six, 
large  French  windows  open  from  the  round 
room  and  other  chambers  onto  the  roof  of 
the  veranda,  which  is  covered  with  can- 
vas (the  same  as  the  deck  of  a  ship), 
and  will  serve  aa  an  open  deck  where 
the  spring  and  autumn  sunshine  and  air 
may  be  enjoyed. 

The  main  stairway  continues  on  up 
through  this  floor  in  an  octagonal  tower, 
and  gives  access  to  the  roof  of  the  main 
building,  which  is  fiat  and  covered  with 
ritrified  tile. 

Above  the  roof,  in  the  open  log^a  of 
the  big  circular  tower,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting and  unique  feature  of  the  house. 
Extending  14  feet  about  the  main  roof 
is  the  glass-covered  tower,  20  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  which  there  will  be  open-air 
bedrooms.  The  openings  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture can  be  cloaai  ■^liJAv  ^lasa  ^m»jbc»._>.^ 
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during  the  daytime  and  open-air  sleeping     equipped  with 
rooms  at  night.  of   the    kitchen 

The  house  is  almost  devoid  of  hang- 
ings, whicli  Mr  and  Mrs  Christian  re- 
gard as  insanitary.  Less  cooking  is  re- 
quired for  them  than  for  the  majority 
of  people,  as  they  eat  uncooked  foods  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  the  kitchen  is 


gas  range.  The  floor 
j  of  asbestolitb,  with 
curves  instead  of  comers  which  eatch 
dust  and  dirt.  A  feature  of  the  bath- 
room is  the  tiled-in  tub,  which,  thus 
protected,  can  have  no  dirt  ben^th  or 
beliind  it.  This  makes  an  ideal  bath- 
room, absolutely  sanitary. 


Can  I  Afford  Electric  Light? 


By  tUlph  S.  Mueller 


^AS  in  my  town,"  says  a  puz- 
Jy  zled  householder,  "sells  at 
'^^  such  and  such  a  price  per 
t  ■  thousand  cubic  feet;  electrie- 
I  ity  at  a  cert  tun  price  per 
kilowatt.  Can  I  afford  to 
use  the  latterT  With  such 
entirely  different  units  of  sale  how  can 
I  make  a  comparison  and  judge  of  the 
relative  cost!  I  might  aak  my  neighbor, 
who  uses  electricity,  what  the  service 
costs  him,  but  his  house  is  so  much  larger 
than  mine,  or  he  entertains  so  much  more 
than  I  do,  or  his  family  is  so  careless  in 
the  use  of  illuminants,  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  of  little  value  to  me." 

The  writer,  with  &  family  of  three, 
lived  for  a  year  in  an  eight-room  house 
that  was  lighted  by  gas. .  For  the  year 
the  meter  registered  monthly  an  average 
near  enough  to  2000  cubic  feet  to  warrant 
calling  that  the  consumption  in  round 
numbers.  Then  the  writer  moved  into 
an  eight-room  house  that  waa  wired  for 
elect nc  lighting.  The  year  round  the 
meter  showed  an  average  monthly  eon- 
smnption  of  current  close  to  20  kilo- 
watts. Here,  then,  we  have  a  tangible 
basis  of  comparison.  The  same  family, 
with  the  same  habits  of  life  and  the  same 
habits  of  economy  with  illuminants^  lives 
one  year  in  an  eight-room,  gas-lighted 
house,  and  the  following  year  in  an  elec- 
tric-lighted house  of  the  same  size.  Re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  tables.  No 
1  shows  what  the  monthly  gas  bill  would 
be  for  the  consumption  of  2000  cubic 
feet  per  month  at  different  prices  per 
thousand  feet.  In  the  same  way,  table 
,A&  ^  shows  the  smoant  of  the  monthly 


bill  for  electric  light  for  an  average  con- 
sumption of  20  Ulowatts  at  the  various 
prevailing  rates.  If,  for  example,  in 
your  town  gas  sells  at  80  cents  per  1000 
feet,  and  electricity  at  8  cents  per  kilo- 
watt, your  tnonthlv  bill  in  either  case 
would  average  $1.60.  With  gas  at  75 
cents  and  electricity  at  10  cents  your 
bills  would  be  $1.50  and  $2.00  respec- 
tively in  favor  of  gas. 

These  figures,  of  course,  cannot  be 
taken  as  absolute,  but  merely  as  form- 
ing a  basb  of  comparison  between  gas 
and  electricity.  If,  for  instance,  your 
house  is  twice  the  size  of  llie  writer's,  or 
your  family  twice  as  large,  your  monthly 
bill  would  be  approximately  twice  the 
sum  set  down  in  the  tables.  But,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  your  establishment, 
the  tables,  for  certain  given  prices  per 
tinit,  will  show  the  relative  cost  of  the 
two  illuminants. 

Table  No  1,     Gas 

With  Consumption  at  2000  Cubic  Feet. 

Price  of  Gas  Monthly  Bill 

10.30  ppr  1000     10.60 


Table    No    2.      Electricity 

With    Consumption    ot    20    Kilowatta 

Price  of  electricity  Monthly  bill 

EC  per  kilowatt    »l.f>0 
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Persian  Pussy  Cats 

Several  of  Them  Let  Out  of  the  Bag 

By  Helen  BUckmer  Poole 
Ulustrations  by  Courtesy  of  Dr  Isabel  Church 


"Take  a  pound  o£  fly-a-routnl, 
And  mix  it  up  with  fat; 
A  litlle  pitrr.  a  little  fur, 
And  yiu  h;ivf  a  pussy  cat." 

~  I  HAT  is  there  in  the 
;  of  pets  more 
fascioatiDg  than  a 
fluffy,  BAutj,  litlle 
>  wide-eyed  Pereiau 
■  '  lenf  What  I  do 
t  know  about 
lonjf-iiaired  cats  would  All  a  volume,  but 
IheD,  what  I  do  know  will  more  than  6U 
the  apa<«  allotted  me,  so  I  will  try  to 
answer  a  few  of  tbo  questions  so  often 
asked   c<ineerDing  these   most   interesting 

Your  editor  asks  me  to  speak,  first  "with 
authority"  as  voicing  the  views  of  the 
best  breeders  of  cats,  and  then  to  speak 
"aw  a  woman"  out  of  the  fullness  of  my 
own  heart  and  praclieni  experiences. 

I  have,  for  the  past  week,  been  dodging 


cats,  cats,  cats  of  all  sizes  and  colors, 
on  stairways  and  in  darkened  rooms.  I 
see  them  wherever  I  turn,  and  am  even 
awakened  at  night  by  a  vision  of  a  bi^, 
black  cat  with  hu^,  orange  eyes  which 
aits  glaring  at  me  from  the  foot  of  my 
bed.  Welsh  rabbit  I  Oh  dear  no,  onJy 
the  effect  of  a  constant  attendance  at  the 
annual  eat  show  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
Let  me  tell  you  something  which  may 
surprise  you.  No  two  "leading  breeders" 
will  agree  perfectly  upon  any  two  points 
about  cats.  I  really  sometimes  think  that 
they  disagree  on  general  principles. 

Just  as  the  eating  of  loo  much  beef  will 
make  yon  "beefy,"  or  too  many  nuts  will 
make  you  "nutty,"  even  so  a  continued 
association  with  cats  will  surely  make  you 
"catty."  Of  course  the  exception  proves 
the  rule — but  the  "catty"  dispo^tion 
shows  up  in  all  its  glory  at  a.  "sIks's-" 
\3tiVeaB  -^OM  »x<i  w(\  CT.ts'^epK.  \<sfm,  «!*■ 


profit  and  Bome- 
tiraei  the  two  are 
combined  \  on  can 
be  reabonably  sure 
(.t:  the  pleasure, 
particularly  if  yoo 
arc  earetid  to 
lIi  ate  an  affection 
ate  push\  but  when 
it  eonies  to  keeping 
cat-,  for  prjfat,  I 
hnd  a  wide  differ 
e  It  of  opinions  as 


One 


Uig 


■'  Floffy,  Hucy,  lilll*.  wide-ryid  Periii 

can  smilingly  listen  whde  rival  breeders 
openly  criticise  your  pets  until  there  is 
not  a.  good  point  left,  do  not  exhibit  cats 
or  join  a  cat  club. 

At  a  recent  show  iu  New  York  a  well- 
known  young  breeder,  noted  for  her 
brusque  manners,  remarked  to  aa  elder 
breeder,  "I  don't  tbink  much  of  that  cat 
of  yours;  I  wouldn't  laJie  it  as  a  gift." 
As  it  happened,  the  cat  iu  question  was 
the  winner  of  several  blue  ribbons  and 
inedab ;  also  it  ohaneed  that  the  owner  was 
a  mnti — and  a  genllemau — so  he  only  an- 
swered quietly,  "Oh,  well,  you  might  be 
able  to  sell  it  for  two  or  three  dollars." 

Cats  may  he  kept  for  pleasure  or  for 


for 


who  breeds 
t  I  profit  claims  to 
I  ar  from  $1jO0  to 
;t-000  a  year,  but 
s>he  has  to  "eat, 
sleep  dream  a,nd 
talk  lats'  contin- 
uously and  has  tio 
dav       Ao  other 


vacations, 

successful  breeder  of  both  long  and 
short-haired  cats,  who  breeds  '  for  pleas- 
ure and  profit,"  sa^s  she  is  going  out  of 
the  business;  that  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  nervous  energy  used  up  Still  an- 
other, a  professional  woman  whose  cat 
pictures  illustrate  this  article,  devotes 
every  spare  moment,  night  and  day,  to  her 
twenty  or  thirty  cats.  She  is  very  suc- 
cessful, seldom  losing  a  eat  tbrongh  sick- 
ness, and  never  selling  any  cat  for  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  but  she  admits  it  is 
a  great  strain  to  attend  to  both  her  pro- 
fession and  her  cats. 

The    best    breed ei's    are    not    lowering 
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prieea.  A  flnt-eUas,  pedigreed  cat  oC 
bhie-ribbon  stock  mil  bring  from  $50  to 
$300,  the  average  price  being  $50  and 
$100,  according  to  age,  sex  and  markings, 
or  lack  of  maridnga.  Of  course,  even 
higher  prices  are  catalogued,  but  these  are 
nsuaHy  prohibitive  prices,  fixed  by  those 
who-  have  no  desire  to  sell,  and  who  simplj 
place  a  seotimental  value  upon  their  eats. 
Perhaps  one  cat  in  a  thousand  will  bring 
over  $250. 

It  is  also  tme  that  fine  eats  maj  often 
be  bought  for  lesa  than  these  prices,  and 
for  this  reason :  many  people  buy  cats  for 
pets  and  with  no  intention  of  becoming 
breeders.  When  kittens  are  too  valuable 
to  give  away,  and  the  owner  is  not  well 
enough  known  to  demand  a  dealer's  price, 
and  cannot  keep  so  many,  particularly  in 
an  apartment  house,  the  kittens  are  adver- 
tised for  perhaps  a  third  of  their  value, 
usually  from  $20  to  $30.  An  average 
price  for  a  really  good,  long-haired  kit- 
ten without  a  pedigree  is  from  $10  to  $20, 
according  to  age,  color  and  sex.  The  ma- 
jority of  customers  want,  and  really  ex- 
pect to  get,  a  $50  kitten  for  $8  or  $10,  and 
I  had  one  customer  who  wrote  that  she 
"wanted  a  fine  Persian  kitten,  price 
about  $3"! 

People  are  constantly  asking  what  is 
the  difference  be- 
tween a  Persian 
and  an  Angora  cat. 
There  isn't  any.  I 
amused  myself  at 
the  show  by  asking 
this  question  of 
different  cat  own- 
ers. The  answers 
all  varied  slightly. 
One  breeder  said, 
"My  cats  are  what- 
ever the  customer 
wants.  If  she  asks 
for  a  Persian,  then 
I  have  Persian  kit- 
tens; if  she  wants 
an  Angora,  why, 
they  are  Angoras." 
Another  said,  "Per- 
sians have  better 
and  finer  coats;  an 
Angora's  coat  is 
more  woolly,"  An- 
other said,  "Why, 
Angora  is  a  coun- 
try adjoining  Per- 
sia, and  they  are 
A//  tie  Asms  tJuagL." 


Oeograpbically,  she  was  a  little  out, 
but  to  all  practical  purposes  she  was 
ri^t.  Angora  is  the  capital  of  a  Turk- 
ish province,  and  about  nine  hundred 
miles  from  the  Persian  border.  It  was  at 
one  time  under  Persian  rule.  The  first 
long-haired  cats  brought  to  this  coun- 
try came  from  Angora,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  name  is  more  common  than 
Persian.  Then  the  expression,  Persian 
eat,  has,  through  usage,  come  to  mean  a 
eat  a  tittle  more  carefully  bred  than  an 
Angora,  and  to  add  Maine  to  the  Angora 
is  to  invite  instant  condemnation  upon 
the  poor  cat.  This  is  manifestly  unjust, 
as  many  Maine  Angoras  have  taken  first 
prizes  when  the  pedigree  was  not  known. 
Breeders  in  New  York  claim  that  the 
Maine  Angoras  are  bred  with  common 
eats.  Maine  people  claim  that  they  are 
bred  with  wild  raccoons,  producing  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  coon  eat.  City 
breeders  declare  this  impossible,  but  the 
Maine  people  insist  that  it  is  true. 

It  is  frequently  asked  if  long-haired 
eats  are  hard  to  raises  Breeders  are 
fairly  unanimous  on  thb  point  at  least, 
and  agree  in  saying  that  long-haired  pus- 
sies do  not  have  the  proverbial  nine  lives 
credited  to  their  short-haired  relatives. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the 
chief  being  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
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closely  confined ;  then,  too,  the  long  hair 
they  swallow  while  grooming  tbemselvea 
often  causes  their  death.  The  long  hair 
also  renders  the  treatment  of  akin  troubles 
more  difficult. 

Only  very  general  rules  can  be  g^vea 
for  feeding'  and  doctoring  cats.  People 
must  experiment  and  find  out  what  is 
best  for  their  pets,  just  as  they  learn 
what  foods  best  suit  their  own  or  their 
children's  stomachs.  Give  as  little  medi- 
cine as  possible,  and  do  not  overfeed. 

If  you  are  ambilious  to  become  a  cat 
breedbr,  first  answer  these  questions : 
Have  you  an  enthusiastic  love  for  cats? 
Cat  raising  has  ita  fascinations,  but  are 
you  willing  to  sit  up  nights  and  put  hot 
applications  on  a  sick  cat,  or  hold 
cracked  ice  on  its  headi  Are  you  willing 
to  rush  off  to  the  veterinary  before  day- 
light on  a  wintry  morning  with  a  valu- 
able puss,  which  must  have  an  immediate 
operation  to  save  its  life?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  slay  at  home  three  hundred  and 
sixly-five  days  in  the  year  to  brush,  comb 
and  dose  cats? 

Are  you  a  good  loser?  Can  you  af- 
ford, mentally  and  financially,  to  lose,  one, 
two,  three — maybe  all  of  your  first  lit- 
ter, and  even  the  mother  cat?  If  you  can 
answer  any  or  all  of  these  questions  cheer- 
fully in  the  affirmative,  you  will  makea 
successful  breeder.  Go  ahead  and  try  il. 
There  is  one  crumb  of  comfort  for  you. 
Bad  that  is,  jou  may  not  have  all  these 
troubles  to  contend  with,  and  you  may 
Jioe  have  many  of  tbem  even. 


If  yon  decide  to  make  a  venture,  choose 
one  fine  female,  preferably  of  solid  color. 
Look  for  amail  ears,  large,  well-set  eyes 
of  solid  color,  tail  and  legs  not  too  long, 
short  nose  and  good  coat.  Be  willing  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  cat  of  registered, 
prize-winning  ancestry.  Breed  her  to  a 
known  male  of  lier  own  class  color.  Tlus 
will  be  expensive  to  start  on,  but  you  can 
then  demand  a  suitable  price  for  the  kit- 
tens. Stick  to  one  female  until  you  be- 
come used  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  cat 
raising.  Go  slow.  Don't  expect  to  make 
more  than  "car  fare"  at  firat.  Ton  will 
then  be  all  the  more  delighted  when  yon 
get  your  first  $50  for  a  kitten. 

My  own  experiences  as  a  breeder? 
Well,  my  first  venture  was  a  Maine  kit- 
ten, just  for  a  pet,  but  he  died  after  only 
three  days'  sickness.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason  Maine  cats  very  commonly 
develop  worms  and  die  after  being 
brought  to  the  city.  I  have  lost  as  many 
as  ten  kittens  which  I  have  had  brought 
down  for  people  who  could  only  buy  a 
cheap  kitten.  I  shall  bring  down  no  more, 
as  it  does  not  pay.  However,  at  that  time 
I  sent  for  another.  He  was  a  beautiful 
liger  with  white  underbody.  and  he  de- 
veloped a  wonderful  tail.  I  thought  him 
everything  to  bo  desired  until  I  wejit  to 
my  firet  cat  show.  Then  I  fonnd  he  had 
a  "long  nose,"  eyes  "not  solid  color,"  coat 
"much  too  short,"  legs  "too  long."  and, 
oh,  dear,  I  don't  remember  what  else. 
So  1  BO\d  Iwm,  ani  'vi  *^'i«  <A  a\V  Wa- 
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defects  be  brought  $25  fn«n  people  wbo 
wanted  a  handsome  cat,  and  were  not 
critical  as  to  points. 

Now,  I  wanted  a  fine  cat,  but  like  jo; 
$3  woman,  I  wanted  a  $100  cat  for 
about  $20.  Just  here  I  saw  advertised  a 
"beautiful,  black,  pedigreed  kitten  for 
only  $15,  Reason  for  selling,  lack  of 
room."'"  I  bought  him,  and  as  it  was 
about  time  for  the  "kitten  show,"  decided 
to  put  him  in,  have  him  judged,  and  see 
whether  I  bad  secured  a  bargain  or  not. 
The  man-of-tbe-house  laughed  at  me  and 
said  the  little  black  thing  would  stand  no 
chance. 

Just  before  the  show,  Billy  Boy,  as  we 
called  him,  suddenly  developed  a  gray 
ruff,  and  when  his  coat  was  blown  open 


were  a  continnons  peifonnanoe;  but,  as 
Kipling  says,  "that  is  another  story," 
and  to  be  brief,  a  year  later  my  prize 
cat  went  over  the  back  fence  and  no 
amount  of  advertising  brought  him  back. 

The  cat  fever  was  still  upon  me  in 
spite  of  all.  I  had  soma  of  his  children, 
and  invented  in  another  female.  The  rest 
is  a  story  of  proSt  and  losa — chiefly  loss, 
the  man-of-t he-house  insists-— of  sickness 
and  death,  and  of  some  sales.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  litter  of  prize  kittens  is 
illustrative  of  all. 

There  were  three  beautiful  shaded  sil- 
vers. A  male  and  two  females.  The 
male  I  sold  for  $50.  The  day  after  he 
was  delivered,  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
the  old-fashioned  door  window  blew  open 


the  hair  showed  creamy  white  near  the  and  the  finest  of  the  two  females  walked 

skin.     I  thought  he  had  been  dyed,  and  out   into  the  busy   street   and   was   seen 

that  it   was   wearing   oE.     I   telephoned  no    more.     My    vision    of    another    $50 

the    show    manager    and    inquired    what  quickly    vanished.     A    month    later,    the 

class  he  would  go  in,  and  he  explained  remaining  female  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 

that,  instead  of  being  a  "solid  black,"  my  and  on.  the  second  day  was  dead.     Her 

kitty  was  probably  a  "smoke,"  and  bad  death  was  followed  by  two  other  deaths 


better  be  entered  as  such. 

Show  day  arrived,  and  I  hung  anxiously 
about  the  cage  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  "V.  H.  C."— very  highly  commended. 
The  judge  pulled  Billy  Boy  out,  ruf- 
fled his  coat,  peered  into 
his  eyes,  and  pnt  him  back. 
My  hopes  vanished.  I  wan- 
dered disconsolately  about, 
and  then  went  hack  to  the 
cage.  They  bad  him  out 
again !  They  pulled  and 
mauled  him,  held  him  up  to 
the  light,  conferred  together 
and  again  went  away,  but 
a  few  moments  later  the 
blue  ribbon  was  pinned  on 
his  cage.  I  flew  to  the  pub- 
lic 'phone  to  crow  joyfully 
over  the  man-of-t  he-house, 
and  when  I  returned  to  the 
cage  there  was,  oh,  joy  of 
joys,  in  addition  to  the  blue 
ribbon  a  special  silver  medal 
for  "best  in  his  class," 

A  month  later  came  the 
regular  cat  show  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  and  I 
entered  him  both  in  novice 
and  open  class.  He  won 
flrst  prize  in  the  notice  and 
second  prize  in  the  open 
class.  That  settled  it.  A 
breeder  1  would  be,  and 
just  here  my  troubles  began. 
Tbejr  were  varied,  and  they 


of  kittens  ordered  for  Christmas  gifts. 

I  am  no  exception;  my  fate  is  the 
common  fate  of  all  beginners,  and  after 
three  years  of  these  experiments  I  am 
rich  in  experiences,  and  about  $200  ahead. 
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Model  Residence  Towns 

11 — Richmond  :  One  of  Indiana's  Best 
By  Mrs  John  S.  Shroyer 


[The  cltlca  and  towns  Id  this  aeries  are  chosen  from  among  those  which  piesPi 
Uodef  Town  Inquiry.  The  most  pCTleot  COmDiunlry  !□  ttie  worlB  will  not  be  liiclui 
lip,"  no[  nlU  any  oonilderatlon  but  merit  win  a  place  In  Una  series.—The  MitorJ 


kM  arriving  in  the  city 
^  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  the 
I  stranger  is  remutded  in  at 
/  least  one  respect  of  the 
cities  o£  Continental  Eu- 
'  rope:  there  are  cabs  a- 
plenly,  which  will  convey 
one  to  his  destination  for  the  modest 
sum  of  Iwenty-five  cents.  This,  too,  in 
spite  of  a  local  street  railway  system,  and 
the  cars  of  the  famous  Iriterurban  lines, 
which  connect  many  cities  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

OoJf  a  Hock  away  from  the  station 
one  Sada  oneself  on  a  broad  residence 
sr^ree/,     lined    with    large,    comfortable 


homes,  and  overarched  by  beautiful  shade 

trees  of  many  varieties.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  what  is  to  follow,  for  wherever 
we  go,  through  street  after  street,  the 
air  of  substantial  living  and  homelike 
comfort  is  there  to  be  found.  Everyone 
seems  to  have  a  pride  in  his  home  and  to 
emulate  his  neighbors  in  maintaining  ihor- 
oughly  well-kept  surroundings.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  residences  are  of  brick, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  people  own 

All  about  are  the  evidences  of  thrift 
and  civic  progress.  The  streets  are  es- 
cellent,  with  curbs  and  sidewalks  of  ap- 
proved character — ftie  ttiotoa^lftlMea  aTa 
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kept  cieun  and  tiily  by  the  use  of  street 
sweepers,  the  main  slreet  being  tiiua  swept 
every  ^^i'-  Telephone  and  telegraph 
wirea  have  been,  put  safely  underground, 
in  accoH  with  the  modem  practice,  and 
the  only  safe  and  comfortable  one. 

This  charming  Quaker  city  was  founded 
in  1805  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Many  of  the' early  settlers  were 
representatives  of  the  best  Quaker  fam- 
ilies of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
centers  of  the  sect  in  Peuaaylvania,  Mary- 
land, Vii^nia  and  Ohio.  Being  a  people 
of  high  moral  standing,  their  work  was 
of  an  abiding  character  and  their  in- 
fluence haa  been'  felt  through  all  the 
course  of  the  community's  development. 
A  spirit  of  kind  cordiality  and  unusual 
generosity  prevails  among  the  people, 
and  shows  that  here,  at  least,  real  worth 
is  recognized  at  its  full  .value.  The 
sound  and  delightful  social  life  will  long 
bear  the  impress  of  the  founders. 

A  recent  visitor  remarked  that  of  the 
many-plaoes  she  had  visited  she  found 
no  city,  large  or  small.  In  which  she  was 
so  charmingly  entertained  in  such  beau- 
tiful, well-kept  homes. 

A  community. of  this  type  ia  a  center 

of  i^elleclual    activity,   aa  a  matter   of 

course.     Earlham  college,  situated  on  the 

Nafioaa]  road  to  the  ivest  of  the  city,  is 

M    i-o-edaeHtional    instiiation     under    the 

aiaaas^aient    of  orthodox  Friends,    who 


m  coltcte.  Richmond 

are  constantly  adding  to  its  efficiency  by 
liberal  gifts.  A  new  library  has  recently 
been  completed,  wliich  was  made  possible 
by  a  generous  donation,  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie, The  public  sehoob  are  among 
the  best  in  a  state  which  is  near  the  fore- 
front in  the  development  of  public  school 
systems. 

Richmond  is  famed  far  and  wide  for 
her  annual  music  festival  and  her  art 
exhibitions.  Eminent  soloists,  the  The- 
odore Thomas  orchestra  and  a  large,  well 
trained  chonis  unite  to  give  the  festivals  a 
distinction  of  their  own — a  rare  phenom- 
enon indeed  in  a  city  of  only  25,000  souls. 

The  growth  of  the  art  movement  has 
surpassed  that  of  music.  Each  year,  at 
the  close  of  school,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  public  school  buildings  ia  immediately 
transformed  into  an  art  museum.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  paintings  ajid  draw- 
ings, loaned  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  ia  also  a  room  for  a  keramio 
display,  and  another  for  prints  and 
bronzes.  On  the  opening  night,  a  re- 
ception ia  given  to  the  members  of  the 
art  association  and  their  guests,  at  which 
time  the  floral  decorations,  the  music  of 
an  orchestra,  and  often  a  sparkling  ad- 
dress, lend  charm  and  interest  to  the  oc- 
casion. After  this  reception,  the  exhibit, 
an  admirnble  one,  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  ThouBatiAa  Tiail  doling  the  week 
of  its  contiiwianee. 
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Tbe  picturesque  scenery  about  Rich 
mond  has  attracted  artists  from  a  dis- 
tance, for  a  longer  or  shorter  abode,  and 
their  presence  and  influence  have,  built  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Richmond  group 
of  artists. 

Nor  are  the  Richmond  people  them- 
selves lacking  in  talent  in  music  and  art, 
for  many  of  them  have  studied  in  Euro- 
pean cities  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
their  masters. " 

Late  in  the  summer  a  Chautauqua  as- 
sembly meets  each  year  in  the  park,  where 
the  green  knolls  give  ample  space  for  the 
white  city  of  tents  which  spring  up  in  a 
day,  for  many  families  camp  in  the 
grounds  in  order  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
lectures,  concerts   and  other  exercises.  . 

Tbe  part  which  clubs  of  one  kind  and 
another  play  in  tbe  social  and  domes^o 
life  of  Richmond  is  a  very  large  one;  in- 
deed, an  article  might  be .  devoted  to  the . 
club  activity,  in  its  wide  variety,  its  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  Among  the  newer,  more 
novel  of  these  organizations,  in  which  the 
nseful  takes  precedence  over  the  orna- 
mental, is  the  Domestic  Science  club.  It 
claims  to  interest  more  of  the  younger 
matrons  than  tbe  other  clubs  at  present, 
the  main  reason, 
perhaps,  being  the 
large  number  of 
newly  married  and 
prospective  brides 
in  the  city.  This 
meets  every  two 
weeks  in  the  base- 
ment of  one  of  the 
churches,  or  the 
h^h  school,  these 
places  being 
equipped  with  gas 
stove,  tables,  etc, 
and  being  lai^ 
enough  to  accom- 
modate a  large 
gathering  of  visit- 
ors and  members. 
A  paper  on  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to 
the  housewife  is 
read,  followed  by 
a  discussion.  Later 
e,  di&h  .oc  diahea.a[e 
prepared  and  tested 
by  those  present. 
Occasionally  there 
is  a  sale  of  careful- 
ly prepared  dishes 
and  recipes.  This 
dab   hopes   to    be 


able,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  kitchen  com- 
plete for  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
.  .  Otber_  clubs  in  Richmond;  are  worthy 
of  note,  too.  The  Tourist,  perhaps,  being 
the  largest  and  doing  the  most  work.  Its 
members,  explore  a  new  country  (on  pa- 
per) each  winter.  The  good  feeling  that 
exists  among  these  travelers  is  worthy  of 
mention ;  and  fortunate  the  newcomer  con- 
siders himself  who  is  invited  to  join  this 
very  exclusive  club.    ,  ,     -      ^^ 

The  Tuesday  cluh,  composed  of  both 
ladies  and  geptlemen,  meets  during  the 
winter  months  on  that  evening,  and  con- 
sists of  the  most  learned  people  in  the 
city.  Their  talks  or  lectures,  for  tbe 
most  part,  are  upon  scientiSc  subjects, 
and  they  occasionally  have  an  open  meet- 
ing for  the  general  public. , 

The  Ladies'  Musical  Study  club  has 
made  great  progress,  and  has  given  pleas- 
ure, too,  to  those  who  have  been  guests  in 
the  city. 

The  Aftermath,  a  woman's  weekly 
club,  meets  weekly  to  study  the  art  of 
the  different  countries,  frequently  listen- 
ing to  a  fine  lecture,  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views.  Their  banquets  twice  a 
year  include  tbe  husbands,  who  atteud  in 


Tnieil  ol  «ie\niKn4: »  «mh  wi  eooflnrt. 
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fait  force,  and  much  CDJoy  these  events. 

The  Ticknor  elub  ia  composed  of  some 
twenty-five  ladies,  who  meet  ■weekly.  The 
first  study  was  Eng-Iish  literature,  then 
the  authors,  their  works,  country,  etc 
The  social  feature  is  much  like  that  of 
the  other  clubs,  with  guest  day,  and  a 
closing  banquet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  inevitable  card  club  is  not  lacking, 
of  course.  A  magazine  club  meets  often 
to  discuss  articles  of  merit  in  the  leading 
magazines.  The  dainty  refreshments 
served  at  every  meeting  ace  of  secondary 
importance,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
mention  in  the  same  breath  the  estraor- 
dinary  large  attendance  this  club  boasts. 

The  Keramic  league  was  formed  for 
the  mntual  benefit  of  its  members.  The 
interests  center  about  the  art  of  china 
painting. 


But,  while  Richmond  is  well  supplied 
with  clubs,  it  has  many  institutions  which 
are  of  more  advantage  for  general  nae. 
There  is  a  country  club,  which  promotes 
social  enjoyment.  The  Reid  memorial 
hospital,  with  its  stately  buildings  and 
beautiful  grounds,  is -situated  on  the  north- 
em  limits  of  the  city.  A  new  and  ei- 
celient  Young  Men's  Christian  association 
boilding  will  be  completed  and  opened 
soon.  There  are  also  public  playgrounds, 
which  have  recently  been  enlarged. 

After  ail,  what  determines  the  dignity 
of  a  city  is  its  churches,  and  Richmond 
has  them,  of  all  denominations,  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  They  are  well  at- 
tended, free  from  debt,  and  altogether  in 
keeping  with  the  pretty  homes  and  wise 
and  careful  citizens  that  live  in  this  com- 
munity. The  Sunday  schools  and  social 
"     the 


churches  are  espe- 
cially thriving,  their 
object  being  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the 
interests  of  the 
young  people.  ' 
It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find 
in  so  charming  a 
city,  with  such  un- 
usual general  ad- 
vantages, obstacles 
that  would  jfl^A  t 
i  t  impo^KUe  t  o 
many  people;  for 
instance,  a  bigfa 
cost  of  living.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  case 
in  Richmond.  The 
cost  of  living  com- 
pares  favorably 
with  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  Th^e 
tax  rales  are  not 
unusually  high. 
Fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be 
obtained  from  the 
markets  at  much 
less  cost  than  in 
the    cities    farther 

Richmond  has 
declared  war,  on  the 
approved  nioiiem 
plans,  upon  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid 
and      other      germ 
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iiispeclkin  of  dairies  and  milk  wa:o:is, 
eans,  etc.  is  of  the  strietest,  and  Ihs  phy- 
si^inns  of  llie  board  o£  health  are  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  a  system  which  shall 
ivnder  the  milk  supply,  for  all  classes 
and  conditioTis  of  the  populatiaa,  clean 
and  safe.  The  (horougtinese  with  whieh 
they  are  going  about  this  project  is 
earnest  of  resiilla  which  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  espelk-nt  plans  in  opera- 
tion, for  example,  at  I'asmlena,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Roehester,  New  York. 

There  are  city  ordinances,  as  well  as 

s/a/e   lawSf    prnvMiag    for    clean    streets 

anr/  alleys:  eJean,  6y-protected  products 

are  sold  for  food  in    the  markets;    and 

ibesg  JawB  are  strictly  eaforeed. 


A  new  market 
h  o  n  s  e  has  been 
constructed,  p  r  o  - 
riding  cleanliness 
and  disease-free 
products.  R  i  e  h  - 
mond  physicians 
point  wiih  pride 
Lo  the  water  sup- 
ply as  the  best  in 
the  state,  and  the 
sewerage  system  is 
modern  and  flrst- 
elass. 

The  city  is  thor- 
ough iv  (i-iaranlineil 
in    eases   of   infec- 

oite  being  allowed 
to  go  into  or  out 
of  a  hooae  for  aiy 
reaso?i  during  the 
timu  of  quarantine. 
Tha  consequence  is 
that  dnrrn^  last 
year,  with  five  epi- 
denjica  knocking  at 
the  door,  none 
was  able  to  eauso 
general  alarm. 

Is  there  another 
t-ily  in  the  United 
Sl-jles  that  has 
federn!  inspection 
o£  ull  her  meat 
proiiuets  for  lo- 
cal s!a:r'htering 
h.vise..=  f  The  d'-y 
ordinances  support 
all  the  e^or-.s  in 
thb  .  direetioD,  so 
that  now  no  meat 
can  coine  into  the 
city  wilh;mt  feder- 
al inspn^-ion  with- 
out causing  a  fine  to  the  sellrr.  The 
anti-spitting  ordinance  is  enforced,  as 
we'l  as  ordinances  pertaining  to  covering 
vegetables,  meats,  candies  and  fruits  from 
the  dn.*t  of  the  street.  Thf  " 
anti-tuherenlosia  society  of 
dred  and  fifty  memfjers,  t 
ized  ill  the  state.  Mtieh  \ 
by    the   society 


:c  tb'^  pboroA'Bph  *va* 


me  one  hnn- 
first  on;an- 
'k  was  done 
.  and  much 
more  will  be  done  during  the  pre.sent 
year,  to  prevent  citizens  from  contract- 
ing this  disease.  All  houses  are  disin- 
fected after  deaths  from  tuhereulosia,  as 
in  cases  of  infeelioiis  diseases. 

The  so-called  smoke  nuisance  is.absent, 
as  tVve  ttLclory  dSslvnAs  axe  a\iKrt.  ivom  tha 
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The  Milkman  Not  Guilty 


By  Agnes  Spaulding 


WO  little  children  in  the 
city  of  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, drank  freely  of 
some  milk,  and  soon 
were  taken  violently  ill 
with  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning. A  doctor  was 
called,  and  after  a  hard  battle  the  chil- 
dren's lives  were  saved.  Poisonous  pre- 
servatives in  the  milk  were  inmiediately 
suspected,  and  the  attending  physician 
procured  samples  of  the  milk  and  sent 
them  to  the  state  analyst.  Examination, 
however,  revealed  nothing  of  a  harmful 
nature.  For  a  time  the  doctor  was  non- 
plused, but  cross-examination  of  the 
mother  finally  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

The  milk  had  been  left  in  an  uncovered 
pitcher  in  a  room  which  had  just  been 
painted.  The  milk  had  absorbed  enough 
of  the  paint  to  make  it  dangerous. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known  that 
milk  readily  absorbs  odors  and  gases; 
while  some  of  these  are  harmless,  save 
from  the  esthetic  standpoint,  others 
may  give  occasion  for  just  such  another 
incident,  and  with  the  possibility  of  a 
fatal  ending. 

The  necessity  for  more  care  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  house- 
keeper has  so  impressed  the  board  of 
health  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  that  they 
have  issued  a  circular  with  clear  and 
simple  directions  for  the  precautions  req- 
uisite after  the  milkman  has  delivered 
his  wares.  The  following  rules  are  taken 
from  this  circular,  and  while  not  new, 
they  are  important: 

Ten  Rules 

1.  All  vessels  used  for  milk  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  empty, 
using,  first,  clean  cold  water,  and 
then  scalding  them  with  hot  water,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  washing  soda 
or  borax.  Do  not  use  soap.  Rinse  with 
clean  water  and  then  air  them  in  some 
place  where  they  will  be  protected  from 
dust. 

2.  If  your  milkman  delivers  his  milk 
in  sealed  bottles,  see  that  he  does  not 
leave  these  in  a  place  where  they  will 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  before  being 
brought  into   the  house.     They    should 


be  taken  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
stood  at  once  in  the  refrigerator  until 
used.  As  soon  as  you  have  emptied  a 
bottle  wash  it  out  carefully.  Do  not  re- 
turn bottles  containing  stale  milk. 

3.  If  you  are  buying  bottled  milk, 
and  if  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  other 
"catching''  disease  breaks  out  in  your 
house,  you  should  tell  your  milkman  at 
once,  and  he  should  not  take  away  any 
bottles  until  after  the  case  has  gotten 
well  and  the  bottles  have  been  properly 
disinfected,  as  one  of  these  bottles  might, 
otherwise,  be  the  means  of  carrying  the 
disease  to  other  houses. 

4.  If  you  do  not  purchase  bottled 
milk,  it  is  best  to  have  the  milkman  de- 
liver it  to  some  person,  who  shall  im- 
mediately see  that  it  is  put  in  a  cold 
place. 

5.  The  practice  of  setting  out  an  un- 
covered pitcher  or  other  vessel  for  milk, 
the  night  before,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Such  a  pitcher,  exposed  to 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  street^  will  col- 
lect thousands  of  germs  before  the  milk 
is  put  into  it.  The  purest  milk,  received 
in  such  a  vessel,  may  become  as  bad  in 
a  few  hours  as  the  worst  milk  from  a 
dirty  farm. 

6.  If  compelled  to  stand  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  milk,  use  clamp-topped  pre- 
serve jars  without  the  rubber  bands.  They 
should  be  kept  well  washed  and  aired 
as  above  described.  A  bowl,  covered  by 
a  plate,  may  be  used,  but  a  pitcher,  never, 
as  it  cannot  be  properly  covered. 

7.  Give  your  personal  attention  to 
the   milk   containers. 

8.  Many  persons  have  an  idea  that 
if  milk  is  delivered  warm,  this  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  hence 
better.  On  the  contrary,  only  by  cool- 
ing the  milk,  as  soon  as  obtained  from 
the  cow,  is  it  possible  to  prevent  rapid 
deterioration,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

9.  Never  give  anything  but  milk  to 
a  child  under  one  year,  unless  advised 
by  your  family  doctor. 

10.  Never  buy  milk  for  a  baby  from 
a  grocery  store.  Store  milk  has  often 
been  ^'kept  over,"  and  only  too  often 
without  ice,  or  in  an  open.  ^saxs.  \ss.  ^  ^«s- 

f  rigeraloT  m  'tjVv^  ^^^\."sjk\«^  ^scA.^  ^^se*- 


Our  First  Reader 

Selection  II---The  Seamstress 


By  Thornton  W,  Burgess 
Illustrated   by  P.  StrotfamaDn 


Have  70a  heard  of  the  gown  that  my 

grandmother  wore, 
Worn  by  her  jp^ndmother  years  before? 
'Twas  made  of  a  brocade  rich  and  rare; 
People,  they  say,  were  wont  to  store 
Whenever  my  grandmother's  grandmother 

Forth  on  her  pleasure  or  business  bent. 
Have  you  heard  of  that  ancient  gown,  I 

So  stonily  made  it  is  good  todayt 

Grandmother's       grandmother's       uncle 

broil  fi+it 
That  brocade  rare  from  a  foreign  port. 
'Twas  not  "declared,"  so  the  leTPi-'..-  jay; 
No  Ins  or  duty  was  forced  to  pay, 
But  wrapped  and  lisd,  with  seals  galore, 
Oa  the  great  high  aoas  a.  month  or  more, 
Was  a  wedding  gift  to  a  bride  to  be — 
^  Siting  gift  as  you'll  all  agree. 


The  day  it  came  was  a  seamstress  sought. 
And     straight     to     my     grandmother's 

grandma  brought; 
Plain  and  demure,  hut  far  and  wide 
In  hamlet  and  town  and  counlryside 
Famed  for  cunning  of  eye  anil  hand 
In  fashioning  gowns;  at  her  command 
Milady  grand  would  bend  the  knee; 
Queen  of  the  sewing  room  was  she. 

For  a  day  and  a  week  and  a  week  and  a 

day 
He  fared  hut  ill  who  would  pass  that  way. 
'Mid  needles  and  silks  and  laces  rare 
They  measured  and  fitted  the  m.'iJileii  fair. 
They  snipped  and  cut  and  basled,  too. 
Their  tongues  at  work  while  the  needles 

flew. 
And  floimw  and  tuck  &t\d  ijlait  and  frill 
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It     was     finally     done     and     the     old 

brocade 
Into  milady's  gown  was  made. 
So    stiff    was   the    skirt    it    would    stand 

The  bodice^ — ah,  I  must  freely  own 
I  envy  the  maids  of  the  days  of  yore 
The    gowns,    the    beautiful    gowns    they 

Bat    I    envy    them   more,   Fd    have  you 

know. 
The    seamstresses    who    were    taught    to 

sew. 

Grandmother's  grandmother,  so  they  tell, 
Plied  her  needle,  and  plied  it  well. 
Grandmother,  too,  was  taught  the  part 
The  needle  plays  in  domestic  art. 
But    grandmother's    grand  dau^ter,    I'm 

afraid. 
Is  qoite  what  is  known  as  "tailor  made" — 
Trim  and  trig  and  fair  to  see; 
Smartly  gowned,  but  the  gown — Ah  me! 


It  cost  enougii!  a.  good  twenty  more 
Than    grandmother's    gown    of    days    of 

yore. 
She  really  can't  kick  when  it  comes  to 

fit, 
But  the  way  it  is  made  is  the  shame  of  it  I 
Seams  rip  open  and  gores  pull  apart, 
For  sewing's  become  a  long  lost  art. 
Gussets  give  and  plaits  pull  out; 
Hems  don't  hold  till  you  turn  about  1 

Rush  it  and  hurry  and  hustle  it  through  I 
Tack  it  together's  the  way  that  they  do! 
Life  is  too  short  and   too  hurried,  yon 

know, 
To  expect  a  poor  seamstress  to  ectoally 

Your  granddaughter's  granddaughtei'sf 
Why,  bless  you  my  dearl 

Rejoice  if  it  lasts  you  the  rest  of  the 
year! 

Grandmother's  grandmother's  old  brocade, 

0  for  the  seamstress  by  whom  it  was 
made! 


^^-:7" 


omvade 


III— When  He  Comes 


\  HESIE'S  so  much  I  want 
to  Bay  about  this  wod- 
derfol  time  that  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin. 
One  can  hardly  help,  it 
seems,  going  'way  back 
among  the  shadowy  be- 
ginnings of  those  ever-changing  dreams 
we  huve  bad  ever  since  we  were — how 
old?  I  know  that  when  I  was  twelve  1 
felt  that  the  time  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore I  could  be  married  was  intermi- 
nable; girla  were  seldom  married  before 
they  were  eighteen,  I  knew,  but  I  decided 
that  for  a  person  of  my  reniArkable  ma- 
turity sixteen  would  be  none  too  early; 
but  even  that  was  four  years  away.  It 
wasn't  that  I  had  picked  Him,  that  I  was 
in  a  harry;  it  was  my  dress  I  had  decided 
on,  and  my  bridesmaids  I 

There  was  a  boy,  then,  though  he  was 
eclipsed  by  the  dress;  oh,  yes!  long  be- 
fore that  there  was  always  a  boy.  When 
I  was  twelve  the  boy  was  *  quite-grown 
person  of  fifteen,  celebrated  in  our  neigh- 
borhood for  his  prowess  at  baseball.  By 
the  time  I  was  fourteen  I  looked  down — ■ 
'way  down — on  the  ball  player  and  as- 
pired to  be  a  minister's  wife;  and  ere  the 
"really  marriageable  a^'  of  eighteen 
had  rolled  around  I  had  changed  my 
dream  so  many  times  I  was  dizzy  I 
Since  then?  Well,  I'm  afraid  I've  kept 
on  changing  it  too  often  to  dare  eonelnde 
that  any  one  of  the  procession  was  He- 
But  girls  I  know  who  have  had  as  many 
"false  alarms"  as  I  have  assure  me  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  real  He  when  he 
comes. 
Tie  matter  with  too  many  girla  is  that 
fAe.v  take  the  Srst  Batter  for  their  one 
and  only  andying  love.    It  they  wait  a 


little  while  they  almost  inevitably  change 
their  minds,  not  once,  but  many  times, 

before  there  comes  to  them  that  mind 
which  cannot  change;  but  it's  hard  to  per- 
suade them  of  this,  sometimes.  In  that 
newspaper  department  of  "Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn"  there  appear  every  day  letters 
beginning:  "I  ara  a  young  lady  of  sev- 
enteen, and  I  have  been  keeping  company 
with  a.  young  gentleman  one  year  my 
senior.  He  is  the  only  man  I  can  ever 
love,  but  lately  he  has  been  going  more 
with  another  young  lady,"  etc.  Even 
girls  of  twenty-two  smile  at  those  seven- 
teen-year-old certainties,  knowing  that 
"the  only  man"  they  themselves  "coold 
ever  love"  five  years  ago  is  now  of  ao 
little  interest  they  would  not  turn  to  look 
after  him  in  the  street ;  but  it  is  asking 
too  mneh  of  seventeen  to  ask  it  to  believe 
that  in  all  human  probability  it  will  do 
likewise. 

X  have  known  a  number  of  instances 
where  child-sweethearts  married  at  an 
early  age.  Nearly  all  these  marriages  are 
what  anyone  would  call  "happy,"  yet  I 
doubt  if  any  of  them  would  have  been 
made  if  the  participants  had  waited  five 
years.  Given  a  certain  numher  of  com- 
mon interests,  common  friendships,  com- 
mon memories,  I  daresay  the  chances  are 
all  in  favor  of  a  young  couple  learning 
each  other's  "ways"  so  thoroughly  that 
they  make  quite  excellent  yoke-fellows, 
and  may  never  know  a  moment's  longing 
for  that  "little  more,  and  how  much  it 
is !"  which  some  other  marripd  folk  en- 
joy. But  the  least  liltle  e^rercise  of  com- 
mon sense — such  common  sense  as  even 
a  dear,  ardent,  inexperienced  girl  of  sev- 
enteen might  reasonably  be  cxpi'cted  to 
have  a  banning  of — will  make  it  mani- 
fest tbat  the  odds  are  against  any  two 
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into  eternal  fitness  for  each  other;  that 
it's  a  good  deal  safer  to  wait  until  you're 
at  least  partly  fledged  and  can  guess  what 
your  feathers  arc  likely  to  be  before  you 
select  a  life-partner  who  may  not  suit 
j'ou  at  aJl  when  you  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion  and  full  plumage. 

How  shall  you  know  when  you  are 
competent  to  choose,  know  when  He  is 
really  here?  That  I  can't  tell  you,  ex- 
cept as  it  has  been  told  to  me,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  told  at  all  by  one 
person  to  another.  Our  own  hearts  will 
tell  us,  I  believe.  But  in  order  that  they 
may  tell  us  truly,  we  must  begin  early  to 
have  them  well  trained;  we  must  have 
learned  not  to  jump  at  conclusions,  to 
keep  our  judgment  open  to  reason,  to 
take  good  account  of  human  nature  and 
best  account  of  that  human  nature  which 
is  in  ourselves.  This  sounds  too  saga- 
cious for  girls,  too  "cold-blooded"  for 
romance?    Not  a  bit  of  it! 

Someone  once  asked  a  young  woman 
novelist  how  she  could  possibly  know  a 
certain  type  of  charming,  irresponsible, 
weak-fibered  masculinity  so  well  as  to  de- 
pict it  with  the  lifelikeness  she  had  in  one 
of  her  books.  "Because,"  said  she,  "I 
came  so  near  marrj^ing  that  very  type 
of  man,  about  a  dozen  times."  We  can, 
if  we  will,  learn  to  study  even  the  peo- 
ple we  are  charmed  by,  to  analyze  their 
attractions  and  estimate  their-  worth  and 
come  to  a  pretty  shrewd  conclusion  about 
their  ultimate  value  to  us  and  ours  to 
them.  I've  talked  with  some  girls  as 
young  as  seventeen  who  had  already — 
thanks  to  wise  and  tender  mothers — made 
a  fine  start  in  the  direction  of  this  abil- 
ity to  judge  for  themselves  the  young 
men  they  meet. 

The  young 'man  each  of  us  is  looking 
for  is  he  who  shall  help  us  to  make  the 
best  of  ourselves,  who  shall  need  us  to 
help  him  make  the  best  of  himself.  If 
we  cultivate  a  habit  of  honesty  with  our- 
selves— and  we  can  do  this — we  shall 
soon  leani  to  decide  who  is  and  who  is 
not  He  on  this  classification.  We  are 
very  young,  indeed,  when  we  do  not  know 
our  better  from  our  worse  selves  and 
when  we  may  not,  if  we  will,  discern  who 
helps  us  to  be  what  we  know  is  "good" 
and  who  does  otherwise. 

I  should  say,  for  instance,  that  any 
young  man  who  tended  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  with  our  home  folks  was  not  He 
who  should  come;  if  a  candidate  for  His 
place  made  me  critical  of  father,  im- 
patient with  mother,  harder  for  brother 
to  get  on  with,  I  should  feel  very  doubt- 
ful  about   that   young  man's   worth   to 


me.  H  he  urged  me  to  do  things  my 
parents  disapproved,  I  should  feel  sure 
he  was  either  too  young  to  have  sense,  or 
that  he  was  not  at  all  a  safe  person  to 
"tie  to;"  because,  if  he  had  good  sense 
and  good  principles,  he  would  be  arguing 
that  a  girl  who  would  deceive  her  parents 
would  quite  as  certainly  deceive  her  hus- 
band— and  you  know,  girls,  that  there's 
nothing  so  hard  for  a  man  to  forgive  a 
woman  he  loves  as  deceit.  Men  go  mad 
with  fury  when  they  find  the  woman  they 
love  has  deceived  them;  they  lose  all  rea- 
son, and  become  murderers  for  that 
oftener  than  for  anything  else,  and  the 
tempests  that  rack  a  man's  soul  when  he 
learns  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife  has  been 
false  to  him  are  so  well  known  to  all  the 
knowing  world  that  men  are  frequently 
forgiven,  even  applauded,  for  dreadful 
deeds  they  do  in  that  fury.  Now,  can't 
you  see  that  no  man  worth  ha\'ing  would 
select  as  the  woman  whose  honor  he  pro- 
poses to  defend  with  his  life  a  girl  who 
"began  wrong"  by  dishonoring  her  par- 
ents for  him? 

No!  when  the  right  man  comes  he  will 
make  us  truer  to  all  our  bonds,  tenderer 
of  all  claims  upon  us,  more  anxious  than 
we've  ever  been  before  to  be  everything 
that  is  beautiful  and  womanly  and  truly 
lovable.  Until  that  man  comes  don't  pin 
your  faith  to  any. 

Of  course,  before  he  has  reached  that 
stage  of  inspiring  us  to  our  best  he  will 
have  "proved"  himself  in  various  lesser 
ways.  What  first  attracted  us  to  him, 
for  instance,  may  have  been  the  bonny 
blue  of  his  eyes,  the  breadth  of  his  trained 
athlete's  shoulders,  the  grace  of  his  danc- 
ing, the  rollicking  manner  in  which  he 
sings  college  or  popular  songs,  the  happy 
"way"  he  had  with  our  very  small  sister 
the  first  time  he  came  to  call.  Nature  gives 
everyone  of  us  our  big  and  little  attrac- 
tions wherewith  to  hail  the  interest  of 
some  in  the  passing  human  throng,  and  we 
must  never  be  so  silly  as  to  despise  or 
neglect  them.  Perhaps  some  day  he'll  tell 
you  what,  it  was  about  you  that  arrested 
him  and  brought  him  to  your  home  to 
know  you  better — whether  it  was  the 
sunny  glint  in  your  hair,  the  laughter  in 
your  eyes,  the  flash  of  your  white  teeth 
when  you  smiled,  the  jolly  way  you  have 
of  entering  into  the  general  fun  at  par- 
ties or  the  sweet  seriousness  of  you  as  he 
watched  you  at  church.  By  and  by  each 
of  you  will  begin  to  feel  deei>er  attrac- 
tions; you'll  discover  mutual  fondnesses 
for  the  same  music,  the  same  plays,  the 
same  books,  the  same  people;  you'll  talk 
of  whvs  atvd  \u;tetAtit«&  vaA^  ^as^  *^a»^ 
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not  only  do  you  like,  in  many  instances, 
the  same  things,  but  you  like  them  for 
the  same  reasons — that  is,  your  attitude 
toward  life  is  similar,  your  aspirations 
take  the  same  direction,  reach  toward  the 
same  end.  That  is  the  great  thing,  girls 
— common  purpose.  It  is  the  veriest 
tmism  to  say  that  two  persons  cannot 
possibly  pull  together  when  each  of  them 
is  pulling  in  a  different  direction.  Don't 
fancy  that  "things  will  be  different"  by 
and  by;  marriage  doesn't  often  alter  hu- 
man nature;  it  only  intensifies  it.  Some- 
times a  very  dominant  nature  molds  the 
other  to  its  own  likeness,  but  these  are 
not  the  happiest  marriages,  and  it  is 
seldom  the  woman  who  does  such  mold- 
ing. Women  do,  almost  always,  have 
a  great  influence  over  the  men  who  love 
them,  but  if  it's  a  good  influence  it  is 
because  there  is  a  good  man  to  respond 
to  it!  Men  who  are  not  good  may  or 
may  not  drag  their  womenfolk  down  with 
them,  but  they  are  so  seldom  raised  up 
by  them  that  no  woman  ought  to  be 
foolhardy  enough  to  undertake  the  re-  ' 
form  of  any  man  by  marrying  him. 

A  girl  I  know  has  just  done  this;  she 
is  the  only  daughter  of  a  very  well- 
known  family,  and  she  has  had  a  gay 
girlhood.  Several  years  ago  a  man  friend 
of  hers  showed  a  letter  ^e  had  written 
him  to  his  chnm  on  a  Texas  cattle  ranch; 
the  chum  said  he  wished  he  had  such  a 
jolly  girl  correspondent,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  letter  followed.  Soon  the  girl 
and  the  man  she  had  never  seen  were 
writing  to  each  other  every  day,  the  man 
hinting  pathetically  at  a  sad  and  stormy 
past,  the  girl  responding  generously  with 
her  pity.  After  a  good  many  months  of 
this '  the  man  went  to  see  the  girl  and 
asked  her  to  marry  him;  her  family  ad- 
vised against  it,  and  the  girl  "went  into 
a  decline"  so  lugubrious  and  so  startling 
to  the  community  that  she  was  finally 
given  her  own  way.  She  married  the 
man,  without  ever  having  seen  anyone 
belonging  to  him,  and  went  with  him  to 
his  faraway  home  on  the  plain9.  Hardly 
was  the  highly  fashionable  wedding  over, 
the  lavish  French  trousseau  packed,  the 
glittering  array  of  wedding  presents 
flipped,  than  there  arrived  on  a  visit  to 
the  bride's  home  city  a  young  woman 
who  has  known  the  groom  all  his  life,  and 
who  could  not  help  expressing  (not,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  bride's  family)  her  extreme 
surprise  that  the  alliance  should  have  been 
allowed.  For  the  yoimg  man  comes  of 
shoddy  people  who  mortgaged  tiidr  small 
property  to  |:et  him  the  money  for  Us 
^i^g^fimaeot  rmg  and  weddiag  expenses. 


and  his  wild,  ne'er-do-weel  record  is  un- 
avoidably known  to  everybody  in  the 
countryside  where  he  lives.  Little  by  lit- 
tle came  other  word  of  him  from  other 
sources,  and  always  to  his  discredit,  so 
that  now  the  foolish  young  girls  who 
thought  this  bride's  wooing  "SO  roman- 
tic!" are  shuddering  to  think  of  the  hard 
prose  of  the  future  that  lies  before  her; 
and  what  the  bride's  family  are  thinking, 
if  they  have  heard  the  reports,  I  dare  not 
try  to  guess. 

It  sounds  very  pretty  to  talk  of  "love 
and  trust,"  and  say  that  if  you  love  a 
man  nothing  else  matters,  but  it  is  very, 
very  silly;  everything  else  matters  in  Sir 
rect  proportion  to  your  love.  It  is  only 
when  we  don't  love  people  that  things 
don't  matter;  the  minute  we  begin  to 
love  them,  every  least  little  thing  matters 
a  thousandfold.  A  man's  family  matters, 
his  friends  matter,  his  habits  matter,  his 
past  matters — oh!  his  past  easily  matters 
to  the  degree  of  torment,  and  will  not 
"down." 

A  girl  is  very  foolish,  I  say,  who  agrees 
to  marry  a  man  of  whose  family  and 
friends,  of  whose  life  before  she  knew 
him  and  now,  when  he  is  not  with  her, 
she  knows  nothing.  There  used  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  notion  that  it  was  not  quite 
"nice"  for  a  girl  to  go  to  her  fiance's 
home,  except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  when 
her  mother  went  with  her.  Certainly  it  is 
not  "nice,"  and  never  will  be,  for  a  giri  to 
haunt  the  home  of  any  man  friend,  as  if 
following  him  around,  or  ever  to  go  thete 
except  on  the  invitation  of  his  mother  or 
whoever  is  house-mistress;  but  I  do  think 
a  girl  ought  to  be  able,  if  possible,  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  a  man  in  his  own  home, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  well  for 
him  to  see  a  good  deal  of  her  in  hers; 
and  she  ought  to  take  sharp  wits  with 
her  there,  and  be  sure  that  as  he  acts  in 
one  home  so  will  he  in  another.  And  if 
a  girl  isn't  old  enough  and  shrewd  enough 
to  know  company  manners  from  "the  real 
thing,"  she  certainly  isn't  old  enough 
nor  shrewd  enough  to  choose  a  husband. 
I  just  narrowly  missed  marrying  a  reg- 
ular Chesterfield  once,  because  I  was  a 
guest  of  his  mother's  and  used  sometimes 
to  hear  the  very  un-Chesterfieldian  sharp- 
ness with  which  he  spoke  to  that  dear 
old  lady. 

Now,  I  don't  mean,  dear  girls,  that 
we  are  all  to  stay  single  nntU  we  find 
an  angel  without  spot  or  blemish.  Such 
a  one,  if  findable,  would  quite  surely 
make  any  of  ns  a  very  poor  mate.  And 
I  wouldn't  have  ns — ^you  and  me — setting 
np  hard-and-fast  little  priggish  stand- 
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ards  whereby  to  judge  young  men  un- 
worthy of  us.  I  know  a  girl  who  has 
had  a  lot  of  these  fool  notions  drilled 
into  her  by  a  hypercritical,  censorious 
mother.  This  mother,  who  believes  mt- 
plicitly  in  physical  signs,  has,  in  her  anx- 
iety to  impress  upon  her  daughter  that 
no  one  is  good  enough  for  her,  taught 
her  to  beware  of  men  with  thin  lips  be- 
cause they  are  domineering,  of  men  with 
thick  lips  because  they  are  sensual,  of 
men  with  fat  hands  because  they  are  sel- 
fish and  of  men  with  thin  hands  because 
they  might  be  consumptive,  and  so  on, 
until  the  poor  girl  is  able  to  see  virtue 
in  no  one,  because  always  there  obtrudes 
upon  her,  at  very  first  sight,  some  fatal 
blemish. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  character 
does  not  express  itself  in  physical  forms 
to  a  certain  degree.  But,  dear  me!  it 
is  the  balance  of  things  we  must  look  to, 
not  the  single  unlovely  feature.  A  man 
may  have,  for  instance,  a  very  thin-lipped 
mouth  (as  nearly  all  mimes  and  nearly 
all  great  humorists  have)  and  wear  atop 
of  it  a  pair  of  merry  eyes  that  make  the 
balance  beautiful;  or  he  may  have  a 
heavy,  thick-lipped  mouth  (such  as  most 
poets  and  artists  have  had)  and  wear 
above  it  a  pair  of  wide-set,  fiamiug, 
vision-seeing  eyes  that  need  the  anchor- 
age of  good  fleshliness  to  keep  their  seer's 
spint  within  human  bounds.  So  in  char- 
acteristics expressed  in  manner,  not  in 
flesh;  a  quick  temper  is  often  an  un- 
comfortable explosive  to  have  aroimd; 
but  people  with  quick  tempers  frequently 
make  up  for  them  very  handsomely  by 
having  also  a  quick  recoverableness  on 
their  own  part  and  a  quick  forgiveness 
when  the  fault  is  another's.  You  don't 
often  find  the  anomaly  of  a  man  who  is 
quick  to  take  offense  and  slow  to  forgive 
offense. 

The  French  have  a  phrase  in  which 
they  say  that  a  person  has  "the  defects 
of  his  qualities"  or  "the  qualities  of  his 
defects,"  as  the  case  may  be.  You  may  be 
sure  that  at  some  certain  or  uncertain  point 
which  you  cannot  choose  the  vei-y  best 
qualities  become  defects;  and  you  may 
be  as  sure  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  defects 
in  turn  have  their  time  of  becoming 
qualities.  For  example:  Open-handed 
generosity  is  a  beautiful  quality,  but  you 
may  confidently  expect  that  if  the  man 
of  your  choice  is  always  openhandedly 
generous  to  yon,  so  will  he  also  be  to 
many  others,  and  sometimes  you'll  lose 
patience  with  him  because  he  '^allows 
so  many  people  to  sponge  on  him." 
Similarly,  if  the  man  yon  choose  has  the 


defect  of  "nearness,"  there  will  prob- 
ably come  times  when  his  tight-fistedness 
will  seem  almost  a  quality  because  of  the 
savings  that  he  has  stored  away  against 
an  emergency. 

That  exquisite  wiiter  and  still  more  ex- 
quisite woman,  Mai-garet  Deland  (even 
to  cross  paths  with  whom  is  a  benedic- 
tion), has  made  her  immortal  Dr  Laven- 
dar  say :  "Nothing  surprises  me  so  much 
as  the  badness  of  the  good,  except  the 
goodness  of  the  bad."  You'll  find  that 
so  true  as  you  go  through  life,  girls! 
And  you  may  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  it  right  here  and  now,  about  the 
people  you  love  for  their  goodness  and 
the  people  you  think  you  ought  to  hate 
for  their  badness.  This  is  not  the  time, 
perhaps,  to  say  how  foolish  it  always  is 
to  set  anybody  down  as  wholly  bad.  But 
it  is  a  good  time  to  plead  with  you  that 
as  nobody  is  wholly  good,  you  must  not  be 
heart-brokenly  disappointed  if  your 
chosen  He  fails  to  prove  the  exception 
to  this  nile. 

A  wise  and  witty  woman  I  know  once 
said  of  men  (and  she  might  as  truthfully 
have  said  it  of  women,  too),  "They're 
like  bacon — a  strip  o'  fat  and  a  strip 
o'  lean;  some  folks  like  their  bacon 
mostly  fat  and  some  like  it  mostly  lean, 
and  there's  enough  of  both  kinds  for 
everybody  to  have  their  choice."  There 
is;  and  it  is  the  business  of  each  of  us 
to  know  our  preference  before  we  buy. 

"The  attraction  of  opposites"  is  a  very 
strong  attraction  provided  by  nature  for 
the  maintenance  of  balance  in  her  species. 
But  don't  be  misled  by  it.  Nature  is 
remorseless,  you  know,  and  cares  nothing 
for  individuals;  takes  no  account  of  hap- 
piness. She  may  make  you  susceptible 
to  an  "opposite"  whose  union  with  you 
might  be  vei-y  satisfactory  to  her  in  your 
children,  but  with  whom  you  would  be 
deeply  unhappy.  "Opposite  enough,  but 
not  too  opposite,"  ought  to  be  your  watch- 
word. For  a  man  who  was  radically  op- 
posed to  you  in  his  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  time,  what  is  woi-th  striving 
for,  what  standards  of  good  conduct  are 
absolute,  would  certainly  make  you  veiy 
miserable;  whereas  one  whose  "opposite- 
ness"  lay  in  his  being  naturally  sunny, 
while  vou  are  naturallv  serious;  his  in- 
clination  not  to  worry,  while  you  are  ad- 
dicted to  apprehension;  his  being  ''easy" 
with  money,  while  you  are  careful,  would 
probably  give  you  exactly  the  balance 
that  you  need  and  get,  in  turn,  as  good 
balance  from  yon. 

So,  then,  you're  to  look  carefully^  to 
reason  diwwdV^,  «cA  \si  \5fc  V^\«3^  -sk^j^ 
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yourself  and  fair-minded  toward  him. 
You  are  to  realize  that  marriage  involves 
not  only  yourselves,  but  a  great  many 
persons  belonging  to  you  both  and — please 
God! — an  illimitable  line  of  persons-yet- 
to-be.  Have  you  ever  "blessed"  an  ances- 
tor for  an  inherited  snub  nose  or  a  car- 
roty head  or  quick  temper  or  tendency 
to  some  disease?  Well,  consider  that 
when  you  marry  you  stand  in  the  way 
of  being  ancestors — ^you  and  he — to  a 
long,  new  line  of  human  beings  who  will 
reflect  to  countless  other  generations  some 
results  of  the  traits  you  pass  on  to  them. 
Chiefly,  of  course,  you  girls  ought  to 
care  a  very  great  deal  about  the  kind  of 
father  you  may  give  to  the  children  your 
hearts  hunger  for.  But  you  may  well 
have  some  earnest  thought,  too,  for  the 
kind  of  son  and  brother  you  are  going  to 
give  your  family.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
your  parents  will  live  many,  many  years 
after  you  marry,  and  no  small  part  of 
their  happiness  in  those  years  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  man  you  choose;  likewise 
with  you  and  his  parents,  particularly 
his  mother. 

Now,  I  know  parents  have  a  way  of 
being  "difficult"  about  this  matter  of 
children-in-law,  or  children-in-love  as  a 
dear  woman  I  know  calls  them. 

"Were  you  ever  in  your  life,"  said  a 
charming  young  matron  to  me  the  other 
day,  "admired  by  a  man  who  was  not 
plainly — ^to  your  parents — ^the  scum  of 
the  earth?" 

"Never!"  said  I,  laughing. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful,"  she  went  on,  "how 
many  worthless,  trifling  men  a  girl  of 


your  careful  brit^;ing-np  eaa  manage  to 
attract?" 

"Wonderful!"  I  assented* 

'^''hen,"  she  went  on,  "I  timidly  sug- 
gested Mr  Blank  to  my  family  as  a  prob- 
able new  member  they  were  quite  scan- 
dalized. I  urged  father  to  specify 
charges  against  him,  and  he  did:  'I  ad- 
mit he  is  a  good  young  man,'  he  said, 
'and  that  he  comes  of  excellent  people, 
is  honest  and  ambitious  and  has  no  bad 
habits,  and  tha^  he  is  perfectly  devoted 
to  you.  But  he  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing  r" 

Have  you  ever  met  with  anything  like 
this? 

It's  human  nature,  girls — ^the  humanest 
kind  of  human  nature.  Love  is  jealous, 
even  parent-love,  which  is  the  least  selfish 
love  any  of  us  ever  know. 

But  there  is  so  much  to  say  about  this 
matter  of  "him  and  the  folks,"  that  I 
can't  begin  on  it  here.  If  you  write  to 
me  and  tell  me  some  of  your  experiences 
— and  you  needn't  sign  your  names,  you 
know — I'll  take  this  subject  up  later 
in  a  more  direct,  specific  way.  Now  that 
we've  introduced  the  problem  which  so 
deeply  interests  us  all — whether  we  admit 
as  much  or  not — I  hope  a  great  many  of 
you  will  write  letters  which  can  be 
printed  for  the  help  and  cheer  of  other 
girls  struggling  with  a  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem like  your  own.  Write  of  your  pres- 
ent perplexities,  but  please  write,  too,  of 
the  things  that  were  perplexities  yester- 
day and  that  today  are  happily  solved; 
tell  us  how  you  did  it! 


The  Bennetts  Begin  the  Day 

A  Monolog 

By  Mary  Van  Brunt  Hunter 
[Mrs  Bennett  loquitur] 


WHAT,  late  again,  Edna!  It  does 
seem  as  if  you  might  sometimes 
be  down  in  time!  .  .  .  That  is 
no  excuse  whatever,  to  say  you  went  to 
sleep  again  after  I  called  you.  If  you 
had  jumped  right  out  of  bed  the  moment 
I  spoke — 

Why,  of  course,  Charles,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  do!     And  I  don't  think  it  too 
joaeh  to  expect  of  human  nature!    And« 


anyway,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
uphold  the  children  in  indolent  habits. 
.  .  .  Well,  that  is  what  it  sounded  like. 
And  if,  as  you  say,  you  were  stating  a 
general  truth,  then  I  think  general  truths 
had  better  be  left  alone  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. 

Why,  certainly,  Harold!  Of  course 
truth  is  a  proper  topic  for  the  family, 
aad  it  is  very  rude  of  yon  to  catch  older 
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people  up  in  that  pert  way.  We  were 
speaking,  your  father  and  I,  of  general 
truth,  and  how — Jack,  if  you  make  faces 
at  Harold  again,  you  must  leave  the  table. 
.  .  .Yes,  even  if  he  did  laugh  at  you. 
Although  it  is  a  shame,  Harold,  the  way 
vou  tease  your  little  brother!  .  .  .  Well, 
laughing  at  him  is  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 
What?  He  did?  Well,  really— ha  ha! 
Really,  that  was  funny!  No,  Jack  dear. 
General  Truth  isn't  a  soldier,  it's  just  a 
foi-m  of  speech.  .  .  .  Now,  for  pity's 
sake,  Kathryn,  don't  you  begin  to  ask 
questions.  I  can't  tell  yon  what  it  means ! 
You're  too  young  to  understand,  and  you 
haven't  any  time  to  talk,  either;  you  have 
half  an  hour's  practice  to  make  up  this 
morning,  remember! 

The  whole  trouble,  Edna,  is  the  way  you 
do  your  hair.  It  is  absurd  for  a  high- 
school  girl.  If  you'd  take  less  interest 
in  your  looks,  and  more  in  your  studies — 
but  I  can  talk  and  talk,  and  it  never  does 
any  good.  Now,  there's  Gwendolyn  Har- 
ris, she  wears  hers  plain  in  front  and  in 
a  braid  down  her  back.  .  .  .  Well,  what 
if  everybody  at  school  does  laugh  at 
her!  Her  standing  is  excellent.  Her 
mother's  just  as  proud  of  her  as  she 
can  be;  she  talks  about  her  every  minute 
at  the  club — none  of  the  rest  of  us  can 
ever  get  in  a  word  about  our  children! 

You've  already  had  your  second  cup, 
Charles — well — a  little.  But  you  know 
it  isn't  good  for  you.  I  hope  you  haven't 
forgotten  what  Dr  Foster  said  about 
coffee  and  cigars.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  reason 
it  is  better  this  morning  is  that  I  looked 
after  it  mvself.  I  don't  believe  Hannah 
will  ever  learn,  she  is  so  stupid  and  slow! 
The  idea  of  her  demanding  six  dollai's  a 
week ! 

Yes,  I  rang  for  more  muflfins,  Edna, 
but  I  heard  the  ice  man  come  in,  and  I 
suppose  they're  gossiping  as  usual.  .  .  . 
No,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  yourself. 
If  there's  anything  I  do  dislike,  it's  an 
unsettled,  stirred-up  breakfast  table. 
Breakfast  should  be  a  time  of  family  re- 
union and  pleasant,  social  conversation, 
a  good  beginning  for  the  day.  That  is 
why  I'm  so  anxious  to  teach  you  all 
punctual  habits,  though  it  is  uphill  work. 

Charles,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  read 
your  paper  at  the  table,  it  is  so  unso- 
ciable. Now,  don't  you  think,  if  you 
were  to  converse  with  your  family  in- 
stead. .  .  .  Well  I  declare!  Of  all  the 
ungrateful  men !  When  I  got  up  early 
purposely  to  see  that  your  breakfast  iras 


good!  I'm  sure  you  can  talk  every  min- 
ute if  you  like,  and  I'll  never  say  a  word ! 
I'd  be  delighted!  And  I  do  think,  before 
the   children — 

Another  quarter?  Dear  me.  Jack, 
your  tablets  get  used  up  faster  than  any 
paper  I  ever  saw.  What  you  do  with 
them  I  can't  imagine.  .  .  .  No,  Charles,  I 
don't  believe  it  is  paper  wads.  It's  much 
more  likely  to  be  stories,  he  has  such  a 
taste  for  them,  and  gi'eat  talent,  too. 
Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  great  author?  How  proud  we'd 
be!  .  .  .  Putting  foolish  notions  into  the 
child's  head?  Why,  you  said  yourself, 
Charles,  that  last  stoi-y  was  good,  and  his 
teacher  thinks  his  command  of  language 
quite  wonderful.  .  .  .  Well,  I'm  sure 
I  hope  he  does  take  after  his  mother. 
I'm  quite  aware  you  don't  mean  that  as 
a  compliment,  but  for  my  part  I  can't 
endure  stupid  people  who  sit  up  like 
monuments  and  look  wise  and  never  say 
anything.  And  it's  a  pity  if  I  couldn't 
have  one  child  with  intellectual  tastes, 
when  I've  always  been  so  fond  of  every- 
thing uplifting  and  educational  myself! 

Go  to  your  father,  child.  You  might 
know  I  never  have  any  money,  what  with 
the  milkman  and  the  vegetable  man  and 
the  laundry  and  the  people  who  come  to 
sell  tickets!  And  that  reminds  me, 
Charles,  be  sure  to  leave  some  small 
change;  they  never  have  any.  .  .  .  No, 
of  couree  I  don't  expect  you  to  come  home 
loaded  with  nickels  and  pennies  for  their 
convenience.  I  only  mean — Jack!  That 
last  mouthful  went  down  almost  whole! 
Cut  it  up  fine,  and  only  a  little;  now  be 
careful. 

Edna,  you  must  start  early  enough  to 
go  around  by  Bond's  and  get  another 
yard  of  that  dress  goods;  I  do  hope  it 
isn't  all  sold!  And  a  spool  of  silk. 
And  don't  waste  any  time  this  noon,  for 
Miss  Andrews  wants  to  try  on  your  dress. 
.  .  .  No,  indeed,  you  can't  stop  at  Ethel's 
for  lunch  and  study  your  algebra.  Why, 
your  dress  wouldn't  be  done  this  week! 
...  I  can't  help  it  if  you  do  have  an 
examination  this  aftei*noon;  you  will  pass 
if  you've  had  your  lessons.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
know  you  hate  it,  and  Ethel  seems  to  un- 
derstand without  trying.  That's  because 
she  has  a  logical  mind.  If  there's  one 
thing  more  than  another  I  should  like 
my  children  to  have,  it's  a  logical  mind! 
•  •  •  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Charles,  it 
is  strange  they  haven't  Now,  I  never 
had  much  trouble  with  mathematics.    Oh^ 
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Merey,  no,  don't  ask  me  to  help  you, 
Ednal  Fve  got  to  decide  on  the  sleeves 
and  trimming  for  my  waist.  Go  to  your 
father.  How  can  you  expect  a  woman 
with  the  cares  of  a  house  and  four  chil- 
dren and  a  maid  and  two  clubs  and  so- 
cial duties,  and  a  dressmaker  in  the  house^ 
to  solve  algebra  problems? 

Why,  yes,  I  know  men  have  business 
eares  and  perplexities,  but  they're  not 
the  same  thing,  not  so  absorbing  and 
nerve-racking.  Professor  Taffy  said  as 
much  in  his  last  lecture.  He  says  nothing 
is  so  strenuous  and  wearing  as  the  life 
of  American  women  today,  and  there's 
no*  better  authority  anywhere  than  Pro- 
fesBor  Taffy. 

Well,  Edna,  there  is  one  thing  certain, 
either  you  come  home  and  try  on  your 
dress,  or  you  wear  your  old  one  to  Gladys's 
party.  I  shall  be  awfully  ashamed  of 
yon  if  you  fail  in  your  algebra.  I  shall 
just  have  to  resign  from  the  club,  Mrs 
Harris  will  gloat  so !  But  your  old  dress 
is  too  short,  and  the  shoulder  seam  pulled 
out  last  time^  it  is  so  tight  .  .  .  Yes, 
Charles,  I  suppose  it  can  be  mended ;  and 
I  quite  agree  with  you,  there  should  be 
no  conflict  between  studies  and  clothes. 
But  at  the  same  time,  all  the  other  girls 
will  wear  their  new  dresses,  and  all  the 
mothers  that  chaperon  will  sit  around 
and  criticise.  .  .  .  That  is  so  silly,  Edna, 
for  you  to  say  you  don't  like  lessons  un- 
less there's  something  interesting  to  find 
out.  I'm  sure,  there's  always  something 
to  find  out  in  algebra;  there's  the  answer. 

Well,  now,  don't  cry.  Charles,  vre 
mustn't  be  too  hard  on  the  child.  She's 
nervous,  and  you  know  girls  take  such 
notions.  I  remember  how  I  hated  the 
mles  in  my  French  grammar;  in  italics 
they  were,  and  I  always  skip  ever3rthing 
printed  in  italics  now,  just  on  that  ac- 
count. And,  really,  when  you  think  of 
it,  what  is  the  use  of  algebra  to  a  girl, 
unless  she's  going  to  teach? 

No,  Harold,  with  a  boy  it  is  different! 
•  •  .  Well,  because  a  man  has  greater 
duties  and  responsibilities.  (Really, 
Charles,  it  is  your  place  to  explain  why 
Harold  can't  spend  all  his  time  at  foot- 
ball,   as    he    seems    inclined.  •  .  .  Tes, 


Professor  Taffy  did  say  that.  I  suppose 
he  meant — dear  me,  Harold,  I'm  afraid 
you're  going  to.  be  just  like  your  father, 
argue  and  ai'gue,  and  never  understand 
anjrthing  until  it's  just  hammered  into 
your  head! 

Was  that  the  doorbell,  Hannah?  Oh, 
Miss  Andrews.  Tell  her  I'll  be  in  the 
sewing  room  directly.  A  man,  too? 
From  Bailey's.  He's  come  to  measure  the 
rooms  and  make  the  estimates.  .  .  .  Tes, 
indeed,  Charles,  it  is,  absolutely  neces- 
sary. There  isn't  a  room  in  the  house 
fit  to  be  seen!  .  .  .  Well,  we'll  have  to 
economize  some  other  way.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  I  understand  everything  is  going 
up  and  our  expenses  are  awful ;  don't  the 
maids  ask  higher  wages  every  year?  And 
not  one  will  do  the  washing.  And  clothes 
— ^and  we  must  give  three  wedding  pi'es- 
ents  this  month!  But  a  shabby  house — 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  know  business  is  dulL 
You've  told  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  of  course, 
dear,  I  want  you  to!  Although  it  would 
be  lovely  if  I  didn't  have  to  know.  Ger- 
trude's husband  is  really  the  most  unus- 
ual man!  She  told  me  that  all  that  time 
he  was  getting  ready  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy he  never  said  a  word.  Let  her 
go  right  on  buying  things  and  having 
them  charged,  and  she  didn't  have  to 
worry  a  bit;  never  dreamed  of  it  until 
it  all  came  out  in  the  papers!  Now,  if 
that  isn't   true   American    chivalry! 

What,  the  telephone,  too?  The  Daily 
Sun  wants  a  report  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Culture.  I 
must  find  my  notes.  .  .  .  Now,  Kathryn, 
get  right  at  your  practice.  Jack,  'don't 
forget  to  brush  your  shoes;  they're  very 
dusty.  Edna,  perhaps  you'd  better  get 
a  yard  and  a  quarter;  we  may  put  those 
trinmiings  on  the  shoulders.  They'd 
broaden  you  out  and  be  becoming. 

Did  you  leave  the  change,  Charles? 
Be  sure  and  come  home  on  the  six  o'clock. 
You  know  there's  bridge  tonight  at  the 
Miller's.  .  .  .  Well,  I  can't  see  why;  you 
play  it  at  your  club.  .  .  .  But  I  should 
think  you'd  like  to  put  on  evening  clothes 
once  in  a  while.  Men  are  so  queer!  .  .  . 
Charles!  I  am  surprised!  Before  the 
children,  too! 


Three  Housewives  in  New  York 

Sundry  Adventures  of  the  Relative,  the  Frequenter  and  the 

Greenhorn 

Bj  the  Greenhoni 

by  Junes  Preaton 


I H  E  N  the  Relative, 
I  the  Frequenter  and 
present  scribe 
J  were  offered  the  use 
t  a  tiuy  New  York 
flat  for  two  weeks  in 
Lent,  the  husbands 
most  concerned  enthusiastieally  backed 
the  plan — nntil  it  came  to  be  put  into 
execation.  You  see,  each  one  really 
tbougfat  Ms  wife  wouldn't  go !  Busy 
mea  all;  used  to  running  off  for  a  week 
or  so  without  a  thou^t,  and  in  need  of 
an  experience  to  make  them  appreciate 
the  atmosphere  of  home  when  the  other 
half's   away. 

Our  previous  trips  to  the  city  had  been 
in  the  company  of  the  afore-mentioned 
husbands,  whose  inclinations  and  im- 
portant affairs  naturally  came  flrst. 
Upon  these  occasions  there  whs  always 
an  expensive  hotel,  the  opera  or  theater, 
and  many  other  pleasant  things.  When 
stem  duty  took  the  man  by  the  hand 
for  a  few  hours,  the  weaker  contingency 
shopped  and  looked  at  clothes,  after  the 
manner  of  her  kind.  But  this  outing, 
we  elected,  should  be  quite  different. 
The  Relative,  some  months  before,  had 
called  at  our  destination,  which  was  new 
to  the  Frequenter,  and  which  turned  out 
to  be  well  on  the  way  back  toward  our 
starting  point,  or-  so  it  seemed  to  the 
Greenhorn,  who  knows,  however,  that  she 
is  absolutely  without  sense  of  direction 
wherever  she  is,  and  so  tags  meekly  in 
the  wake  of  the  less  deficient. 
When  we  decided  to  "take  the  goods 


the  gods  pro^'ide,"  the  Greenhorn  said, 
in  her  positive  way,  "111  do  the  cooking; 
but  I  won't  do  any  dusting." 

"I  don't  mind  that  part,"  said  the 
Frequenter,  "but  I  refuse  to  make  beds." 

"1  love  to  make  beds  and  wash  disbes," 
spoke  up  the  sweet  Relative.  So  it  was 
settled.  We  agi-eed  to  get  simple  break- 
fasts; one  other  meal  a  day,  loo,  if  our 
goings  and  comings  made  it  advisable. 
Part  of  the  fun  was  to  lunch  or  dine  at 
a  new  place  each  time  we  went  out. 

We  left  home  Saturday,  and  if  the 
Greenhorn  cannot  tell  up  from  down,  she 
does  know  the  delinquencies  of  ba^age 
systems,  and  consequently  sent  ahead,  by 
express,  a  well-filled  trunk.  In  it  was 
a  roasted  chicken,  a  tongue  boiled  in 
bouillon,  a  rich  beef  and  vegetable  cas- 
serole put  in  glass  cans  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, another  can  filled  with  prepared 
grapefruit  pulp,  a  supply  of  our  favor- 
ite brands  of  soup  and  bacon,  a  big  loaf 
of  fruit-cake  in  the  pan  and  a  "batch" 
each  of  ginger  cookies  and  graham  gems. 
There  was  a  quantity  of  homemade  pre- 
served fruits  and  jellies  put  in  with  the 
intention  that  some  should  be  left  over. 
Chinks  were  filled  with  lemons,  sardines, 
fresh  cream  cheeses,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
olives  and  nut  meats.  A  can  of  mayon- 
naise "also  ran,"  the  glass  being  the  only 
thing  damaged  in  transit.  The  RelatiTe 
had  arranged  with  the  janitress  for  a 
supply  of  ice,  milk  and  cream,  and,  as 
the  least  done  up  of  the  three  when  ne 
arrived  at  the  flat — so  small,  so  qc«M^ 
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at  onc«  to  "our"  groeeiy  store  aadi  or- 
dered eggs,  butter,  breads  oereala  and 
oranges  for  breakfast. 

Late  evening  found  as-  lumriotiBly  in- 
dependent in  our  baekdoorlew  domioile. 
The  genii  of  the  lift  broi^t  ns  pro- 
visions from  mysterious  depths- and  nude- 
known  their  wills  in  unknown  voices; 
their  only  faults,  as  we  found  later,  being 
tendencies  to  demand  attention  at  early 
dawn.  We  could  sit  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  telephone;  the  couch  was  a  ward- 
robe; the  chairs  had  double  seats  or  ex- 
tension sides;  eleetric  buttons  were  ready 
to  serve  us  with  anything  frora  a  heating 
pad  to  a  curling  iron— but  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

On  our  journey  we  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  planning,  each  one  making 
ont  a  list  of  the  things  she  particularly 
desired  to  do.  The  Frequenter  kindly 
offered  to  be  general  manager,  guide,  and 
parse  bearer — it  being  my  private  opinion 
that  she  assumed  the  last-named  duty 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  ever- 
reeurring  bromidio  argument  beginning, 
"Let  tite  pay  this."  It  developed  that  the 
Relative  had  a  preferenee  for  traveling 
by  the  elevated,  the  Frequenter  liked  sur- 
face can  and  cabs  and  the  Greenhorn 
wished  to  go  by  the  subway,  with  which 
the  Frequenter  was  not  very  familiar, 
but  of  which  she  had  a 
map— in  her  trunk. 

Our  train  was  late  and, 
to  be  as  expeditions  as 
possible,  we  consulted  a 
guard  and  "stepped  lively" 
onto  a  subway  train.  On 
and.  on  we  flashed  through 
this  most  wonderful  T- 
Bhaped  tunnel,  until  the 
Frequenter  and  the  Rel»> 
tive  began  to  reason  to- 
gether as  to  whether  we 
were  where  we  should  be. 
TUe  Oreenhom  never  gets 
oonanlted  in  such  matters! 
Pew  persons  were  left  in 
the  car  when  a  helpful 
yotmg  woman  interested  herself  enough  to 
OTOBs  over  and  assnre  ua  that  we  were  all 
rig^t;  that  nobody  need  get  lost  or  feel 
th«  least  anxiety  in  New  York;  that  ev- 
erybody was  so  willing  to  help  strai^era 
snd  that  it  was  the  easiett  of  dties  in 
which  to  find  one's  way  ahont.  Then 
she  departed  on  her  way  and  we  oontinnad 
on  onra.  Upon  eraer^ng  into  the  upper 
r^ons,  the  Belatlvi  eoid  blankly,  "TAm 


gnardian  of  the  peace — and  handsome 
and  wtic4esoma'  he  was— stood  at  the 
oomeK  To- him'' we  appealed  and  found 
that:  we'  wen-  aC  the  extreme  end  of  the 
wrong;  branehi  of  the  Y!  He  courteously 
direeted  us  to  return  the  way  we  had 
oomBi  as  far  as  Ifinety-sixth  street  junc- 
tion, and  thera  take  the  other  branch. 
Three  of  us  thought  the  situation  a  joke, 
but  it  took  the  chagrined  Frequenter  some 
time  to  smile.  We  retraced  our  steps 
and  followed  instructions;  conscientiously 
"crossed  under"  where  we  were  told  and, 
after  oonsultinff  a  giiard,  again  boarded 
a  car,  and  in  due  time  mounted  what  we 
supposed  was  onr  last  flight  of  stairs — 
to  be  confronted  at  its  head  by  our  ac- 
quaintance the  policeman,  debonair  and 
rosy  as  before!  As  soon  as  we  could 
control  our  feelings  enough  to  behave 
as  became  our  age  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance, the  Greenhorn  said,  "It's  so  ' 
pleasant  to  see  a  familiar  face!  We 
don't  come  frora  llissouri,  but  we  shall 
have  to   be   shown   oneo'  more." 

Never  say  anything  to  us  against  a 
New  York  policeman,  for  the  whole 
force  is  in  favor  because  of  one  member. 
Be  choked  down  his  mirth  and  com- 
forted our  discomflture,  saying  that  peo- 
ple (without  the  objectionable  adjective 
"country")  frequently  rose  up  before 
him  the  second  time  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
He  re-directed  us  careful- 
ly, with  the  parting  in- 
junction, "Don't  let  me  see 
you  up  here  again ;  it's 
getting  late!"  Wearily 
enough  did  we  descend  in- 
to the  depths  yet  another 
time.  As  a  subway  devo- 
tee, I  had  urged  that  the 
stairs  were  far  easier  than 
the  elevated  ones,  and  so  I 
still  hold,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  painful  to 
drag  ourselves  and  our 
suit -oases  up  and  down 
any  stairs.  The  Fre- 
quenter was  overwhelmed ;  she  bemoaned 
her  stupidity,  or  credulity,  and  her  map, 
while  we  heartlesdy  grinned. 

When  we  again  came  to  the  surface 
it  waB  growing  dark.  We  persuaded  three 
small  boys  to  oany  our  impedimenta,  and 
thns  reached  onr  goal.  I  hod  a  feeling  that 
the  janitrew  would  be  ont  on  the  front 
atepa  looking  for  her  belated  guests,  but 
inateod  we  were  weleomed  by  the  janitor 
— «fter  we  had  hunted  him  up. 
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Nothing  short  of  a  cyclone  would  have 
kept  our  triple  enthusiasm  under  our 
roo£-tre«  after  a  day  of  rest.  In  spite 
of  adverse  weather,  we  hied  us  to  the 
"village"  and  had  luncheon  at  a  charming 
tea  room,  after  dropping  out  of  the  babel 
of  Madison  Avenue  to  hear  the  ten-minute 
organ  recital  and  8  few  words  of  moral 
uplift  in   Dr  Parkhurst's  new  church. 

This  building  is  unique 
i  n  churoh  architecture. 
The  row3  of  white  oak 
pews  give  an  efEect  as  sim- 
ple as  a  Friend's  meeting 
house  until  one  raises  the 
eyes  to  the  wealth  of  col- 
oring that  grows  deeper 
and  more  gor^ous  nntil 
it  floods  the  dome  in  a 
glory.  The  rose  window 
must  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  see  it. 
The  manner  in  which  color 
is  everywhere  cunningly 
introduced  in  novel  ways 
is  most  satisfying  to  the  artistic  sense; 
hut,  if  a  mere  Greenhorn  may  venture 
to  express  the  impression  made  upon 
her,  the  interior  seemed,  apart  from 
its  ecclesiastical  fittings,  more  like  a 
playhouse  than  a  house  of  God.  Af- 
ferent, indeed,  from  the  restful  reaches  of 
St  Patrick's  cathedral,  where  we  stopped 
on  our  way  home  from  the  Hippodrome ! 
Incongruity,  thy  name  is  New  Yoric ! 

At  other  convenient  intervals  we  vis- 
ited old  Trinity,  with  its  dim  atmosphere 
and  rich,  mellow  col  or- harmonies ;  and 
Grace  chureh,  all  pale  gray  within  ex- 
cept for  its  brillituit  windows;  and  in 
each,  as  in  St  Patrick's,  we  felt  ourselves 
to  he  in  a  holy  place.  One  questions  if 
this  peculiar  power  is  not  inherent  in 
the  Gothic  style. 

As  we  waited  for  a  subway  train  home- 
ward at  a  rush  hour,  the  Frequenter  said, 
"Push  right  ahead  and  drop  into  the  first 
seat  you  come  to;  we  can't  wait  to  he 
polite — and  stand  for  our  pains."  So  the 
Oreeuliorn  obediently  tried  to  follow  in- 
structions with  the  result  that  she  was 
carried  into  the  vestibule  by  the  throng, 
and  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the  closing 
gate  to  see  the  dismayed  faces  of  her 
two  companions  vanish  as  the  ear  bore 
her  swiftly  away.  For  a  moment  the 
Greenhorn  was  scared ;  she  was  "alone 
in  New  York."  Then  the  something  in 
one  that  rises  to  meet  the  inevitable  came 
)  her  aid.    Behind  her  she  caught  sight 


was  all  she  could  turn,  inquired:  "This 
is  the  right  train  for  One-hundred  and 
blank  street,  isn't  itt" 

"East  or  westf  was  the  response. 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the 
stupid  Greenhorn,  and  subsided  to  think, 
as  she  observed  that  the  uniform  to  which 
she  had  been  talking  was  not  that  of  a 
train  guard.     From  the  guard  eventually 
came    the     announcement, 
"Ninety-sixth       street  ; 
change     for     Broadway!" 
"Hie     Greenhorn's     dazed 
senses  cleared.     The   pre- 
vious   day's    troubles    had 
not    centered    about    this 
parting  of   the   ways  for 
nothing.     She  allowed  her- 
self to  become  a  fraction 
of  the  human  volume  that 
poured  out  onto  the  next 
platform,    told    the   guard 
there  her  specific  address 
and  asked  for  directions. 
"Never  heard  of  it,"  said 
the  guard.     "East  or  west?"     Just  then 
another  train  slid  in  and  the  Greenhorn 
accosted  the  guard  of  this  with  the  old 
query,  "Does  this  train  go  to  Oue-han- 
dred  and  blank  street?" 
"No,  lady." 

"Yes,  it  does.'"  came  simultaneously, 
as  the  Relative  pouneed  out  upon  the 
lost  sheep  and  dragged  her  into  the  car 
(which  went  in  the  right  direction,  but 
stopped  short  of  our  ultimate  destina- 
tion), and  everybody  nearby  smiled  in- 
dulgently. Moral :  Know  exactly  where 
you  want  to  go,  and  cultivate  the  gift 
of  asking  the  right  questions.  Just  be- 
fore starting  out  for  the  day  the  Green- 
horn had  picked  up  a  "Daily  Light,"  and 
read,  "The  Lord  is  good;  a  stronghold 
in  time  of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them 
that  trust  in  him." 

The  next  day,  as  we  entered  the  sub- 
way en  route  for  the  Natural  History 
museum,  primarily  to  see  the  giant  bron- 
tosaunis,  the  Frequenter  cautioned,  "Re- 
member, we  get  od  at  One-hundred  and 
tenth  street!"  A  crowd  of  school  boys 
separated  us,  our  guide  taking'  the  car 
behind.  Now,  the  less  said  about  the 
eyesight  of  either  the  Relative  or  the 
Greenhorn  the  better;  but  as  our  car 
stopped  exactly  opposite  the  large  black 
and  white  sign,  "Cathedral  Parkway," 
we  felt  jnstifled  in  sitting  back  compla- 
cently— to  see  the  Frequenter  on  the  plat- 
form, too  late  I 


.of  a  uniform  and  tnniinff  her  boMl,  irtaeh        Tbft  ^Wtt  ■ra&wtama.SMii  ^a«S«&.  ^  <«^- 
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other  in  consternation,  accepted  in  silence 
the  guard's  "S'posed  everybody  knew 
they  was  the  same,"  and  left  the  train  at 
the  next  station  to  wait  for  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irate  Frequenter,  but  she  didn't 
appear.  After  a  period  of  growing  anx- 
iety, during  which  four  trains  passed, 
the  two  went  back  to  One-hundred  and 
tenth  street,  but  disappointment  only 
met  them  there.  They  then  decided  to 
follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original 
plan,  and  started,  via  the  unfinished  ca- 
thedral of  St  John  the  Divine,  to  the 
museum. 

The  financiering  having  been  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Frequenter,  it 
transpired,  when  the  two  waifs  had  seated 
themselves  in  a  surface  car,  that  the 
Greenhorn  had  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  a 
nickel,  the  Relative  two  fives  and  three 
cents.  The  conductor  refused  to  change 
a  bill.  There  was  an  exchange  of  elo- 
quent glances,  the  ladies  each  side  were 
in  turn  asked  to  change  five  dollai's,  but 
were  unable  (?)  to  do  so.  The  Relative, 
searching  her  portemonnaie  with  her 
short-sighted  eyes,  discovered  two  one- 
ceint  stamps  and  tendered  our  collection 
— ^the  nickel,  three  pennies  and  the  two 
stamps — to  the  conductor,  who  repudiated 
this  coin  of  the  realm  with  scorn.  At 
this  juncture  a  Jewess  who  sat  next  the 
Greenhorn  whispered,  "I  buy  the  stamps,'' 
and  the  trade  was  made  forthwith.  Again 
the  conductor  impatiently  shook  his  head 
and  his  hands  at  our  offering,  and  again 
there  came  to  our  rescue  a  benevolent 
old  gentleman,  who  took  the  despised 
pennies  and  placed  a  five-cent  piece  in 
the  conductor's  palm  as  we  reached  our 
jumping-off  place.  Wiping  hysterical 
tears,  we  sought  the  dinosaur  among  the 
wonders  of  the  museum,  hoping,  vainly, 
to  find  our  missing  third  under  the 
shadow  of  it. 

As  we  sat  gazing  dejectedly  at  the 
monstrous  prehistoric  lizard,  trying  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  bones  before  us 
had  been  discovered  after  having  been 
buried  for  millions  of  years,  in  came  the 
Frequenter.  Incensed f  Well!  She  had 
followed  us,  as  we  had  expected,  but 
missed  us  by  reason  of  the  shape  of  the 
platform  of  the  station — ^two  broad  ex- 
panses connected  by  a  narrow  passage. 
We  had  alighted  at  one  end;  she  al  the 
other.    '^Least  said  soonest  mended.'' 

The  Frequenter  is  a  person  who  al- 
ways hankers  to  know  why;  she's  bom 
that  way,  and  the  New  York  transfer 
jtgnsiem   waa  a  prMem   that  kept  her 


guessing.  The  many  and  devious  ways 
the  initiated  can  travel,  after  paying  a 
nickel  (notice  I  said  nickel)  and  getting 
a  transfer,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  all.  The  last  stage  of  our  home- 
ward journey  we  often  took  with  the 
same  conductor.  One  night  the  Fre- 
quenter handed  him  three  transfers  with 
an  air  of  finality.  He  fidgeted  and  then 
said  he  couldn't  take  them  because  we 
didn't  get  on  at  a  certain  comer. 

"But  that's  a  much  greater  distance," 
contended  the  Frequenter.  "I  was  told 
that  these  would  be  good  on  this  car." 

"Who  said  so?"  demanded  the  con- 
ductor. 

"A  subway  gatekeeper,"  was  the  reply. 

The  conductor  laughed  derisively  and 
exclaimed,  "Pshaw!  Them  fellers  down 
there  do'  know  nothin'  what's  happenin' 
above  ground!" 

"But,"  pemsted  the  Frequenter,  "there 
must  be  some  sort  of  a  system." 

"Well,  you  see,  lady,"  he  answered, 
"we  have  a  lot  of  different  syst«ns." 

The  dirt  of  New  York  is  indescribable. 
Garbage  and  ash  cans  line  the  streets; 
the  broken  pavements,  besides  being  un- 
sightly from  neglect,  are  dangerous;  al- 
leys are  piled  with  refuse,  and  an  occa- 
sional dead  cat  or  other  animal  is  quite 
the  usual  sight.  We  witnessed  one 
praiseworthy  effort  for  betterment,  a 
gang  of  men,  with  a  hose,  washing  the 
street — up  hill.  A  long-suffering  people 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Grotham! 

One  breezy  day,  as  we  boarded  a  stage 
at  the  Flatiron  building,  we  looked  out 
upon  a  sight  which,  with  variations,  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  one  in  that  locality, 
we  were  told.  One  moment  our  gaze 
rested  upon  a  trim,  brown-dad,  little 
woman  on  the  pavement  quietly  pursu- 
ing the  inconspicuous  tenor  of  her  way; 
the  next  her  skirts  turned  and  soared 
aloft,  completely  enveloping  her  from  the 
waist  up.  Plaits  and  ruffles  swayed  and 
flapped  in  the  wind,  and  our  last  glance 
took  in  two  men  valiantly  clawing  at  the 
waving  expanse  of  petticoats  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  pull  them  down.  Everyone 
of  the  occupants  of  the  stage,  whether  of 
masculine  or  feminine  conviction,  blushed 
furiously,  and  then — to  our  shame  be  it 
said — ^we  all  shouted  with  laughter. 

Two  of  us  had  resolved  to  "do"  China^ 
town  in  a  touring  car,  profanely  yclept 
**the  rubber-neck  wagon."  At  this  the  Fre- 
quenter rebelled,  tben  put  her  pride  in 
her  pocket,  a  thick  veil  over  her  face,  and 
taeeombed  to  the  plebeian  tastes  of  her 
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headetrongr  companions;  but'  it  was  a 
great  strain  to  her  sense  of  propriety. 
I  think  she  fearod  that  if  she  forsook  ns 
we  would  get  iiretriopabiy  lost  in  thia 
mucb-^[p]oit«d,  transplanted  bit  of  the 
Orient.  Withont  murmuring,  she  piloted- 
us  as  we  roamed  Fourth  avenue  for  an- 
tique furniture,  and  bunted  old  copper 
and  brass  from  Twenty-second  street  to 
Houston.  She  followed  resignedly  as  we 
invaded  every  fascinating  kitchen -supply 
shop  that  came  within  our  ken.  We 
could  not  resist  a  look-  into  ■  the  world- 
famous  jeweler's  palace — to  which  Alad- 
din's was  a  ten-«ent  store — nor  a  glimpse 
of  the  art  exhibitions,  newly  opened. 

On  our  visit  to  the  aquarium,  by  a 
great  stroke  of  luck,  or  rather  by  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Frequenter,  we 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  curator 
and  were  escorted  by  him  behind  the 
scenes  to  view  the  marvels  of  the  deep. 
What  a  gratifying*  sense  of  importance 
it  gives  an  ordinary  mortal  to  hear  a 
"no  admittance"  door  slam  behind  her! 

In  the  curator's  own  quiet  comer,  in 
small-balanced  aquaria  wherein  the  water 
had  not  been  changed  for  thirteen  years, 
we  had  glimpses  of  rare  marine  creatures* 
hydroids,  tiny  sea  horses^  «xpanded 
anemones  and  coral  polyps;  not  forgetting 
a  queer  amphibian  wfaich,  in  lieu  of 
gills,  bears  clnsters  of  long  Uaok- 
fringed  ears  each  side  of  his  ugly  head. 
Alas,  how  our  friend,  his  possessor, 
would  writhe  at  this  description! 

Reluctantly  leaving  this  fascinating 
place,  we  took  the  government  steamer 


for  Ellis  island,  and  reached  it  in  ten 
minutes.  Each  one  of  us  bad  indicated 
on  her  list  a  desire  to  see  the  gateway 
of  Uncle  Sam's  domaioe — germs  or  no 
germ9^-Bnd  eaoh'  had  wondered  that  the 
other  two  wanted  to  go  there,  ^'isitora 
are  free  to  roam  at  will  about  the  island. 
From  all  around  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  harbor,  the  passing  boats,  the  sky- 
scrapers and  the  statue  of  Liberty.  And 
— by  the  way — one  cannot  begin  to  real- 
ize the  hight  and  bulk  of  this  gigantic 
figure  until  one  approaches  it. 

Just  as  a  great  liner  had  released  the 
immigrants  from  the  hold,  we  took  am 
station  in  t!ie  rear  gallery  of  the  deten- 
tion room,  overlooking  this  vast  sieve 
through  which  the  raw  material  of  citi- 
zenship is  first  to  pass.  Of  all  ages  and 
many  nations  was  the  row  that  ascended 
the  stairway,  not  people  to  be  afraid  of, 
a  pathos  in  their  expectant  faces.  Poor 
things — when  one  thinks  what  disappoint- 
ment is  in  store  for  many  of  them!'  We 
were  a  silent  trio  at  the  end  of  that  long 
day,  and,  verily,  we  had  food  for  thonght. 
By  all  seeming,  the  unchecked  influx  of 
immigrants  from  the  inferior  races  of 
Europe  will  yield  material  for  the  Christ- 
like  labors  of  settlement  woi^ers  for 
some  time  to  come. 

We  are  wiser  women  for  our  expe- 
riences— which  will  so  season  honaeclean-- 
ing!  We  did  have  such  a  good  time;  but 
I'm  sure  we  all  thonght,  in  our  heattBi 
that  the  very  beat  thing  about  New  Yorit 
is  the  express  train  for  home. 
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This  department  gives  to  the  publio,  regnlarly,  resnlts  of  the  great  -work  for  roiritaal  and 


physical  health  conducted  at  Emmanuel  church,  15  Newbury  street,  Boston.  Tms  magazine 
fitne  medium  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  the  Beverend  Doctors  Worcester  and  McOomb. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Emmanuel  work  is  that  recently  established  in  Chicago  by 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows.  The  choicest  fruits  of  Bishop  Fallows'  work,  also,  will  find  expres- 
sion in  these  i>ages. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  to  the  department  of  Hi4[>piness  and  Health  are  written  by 
persons  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Boston  and  Chicago  movements  and  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  Beverend  Doctor  Worcester  and  Bishop  FaJlows. 

Questions  and  Answers 

[This  section  of  the  Health  and  Happiness  department  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  everyday  living.  Happiness  is  the  birthright  of  each  human  being- 
If  you  do  not  possess  it,  something  is  wrong.  If  you  find  your  conditions  diffi- 
cult; if  you  are  irritable  or  unhappy  or  unsuccessful,  or  if  you  feel  that  you 
are  falling  below  your  best,  write  and  let  us  help  you.  We  cannot  treat  cases 
of  illness  which  belong  to  the  doctor,  but  we  can  try  to  show  you  how  to  put 
the  principles  behind  the  Emmanuel  church  movement  to  practical  use.  The 
Editor.] 


A  Housekeeper's  Anxiety 

Question — I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
how  to  cure  worry.  I  am  a  busy  woman 
and  I  have  no  strength  to  spare.  But 
when  the  maid  gets  cross,  and  the  house- 
hold goes  topsy-turvy,  as  it  has  today, 
what  can  I  dof  My  husband's  business 
is  doll  now,  too,  daring  these  hard  times. 
We  shall  have  to  be  very  economical;  we 
can't  do  what  we  want  for  the  children, 
and  worrying  over  it  has  made  me  al- 
most sick.  Can  I  help  itf  I  feel  that 
there,  is  a  better  way  of  Kving,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  get  at  it  practically. 
Do  you  answer  such  commonplace  ques- 
tions as  these  f     H.  R. 

Answer — Such  "commonplace"  ques- 
tions, as  you  call  them,  are  very  welcome 
in  this  department,  for  the  solving  of 
them  means  happiness  in  hundreds  of 
households.  The  old  Quaker  said,  you 
know,  "Two  things  thee  must  not  worry 
aboai>— the  things  thee  can  help  and  the 
things  thee  can't."  It  is  a  very  safe  rule 
to  follow.  Remember  that  worry  comes 
from  an  old  word  meaning  to  strangle. 
Every  time  you  yield  to  worry,  you 
strangle  your  efficiency.  A  cross  helper 
and  a  family  at  sixes  and  sevens  cannot 
be  ignored.  But  when  you  hold  your 
mind  quiet  and  nnworried,  see  how  much 
more  quickly  you  can  bring  order  out  of 
ehaos.  Wait,  if  yon  possibly  can,  tmtil 
the  maid  is  over  her  temper  before  yon 
Mmct  Iter,  bat  d^t  spmi  all  the  time 


between  dreading  the  interview.  Al- 
though she  seems  such  a  big  bear,  you 
will  find  her  very  much  of  a  barometer, 
and  if  you  are  calm  yourself,  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  you  can  make  her 
see  your  point  without  friction. 

As  to  your  husband's  business  troubles, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  I  know 
how  difficult  that  seems  to  face,  but  the 
reasons  for  not  worrying  are  all  the 
greater.  If  harder  times  do  come,  and 
you  have  to  deny  the  children  what  you 
want  to  give  them,  rmnember  this  for 
your  comfort — the  lessons  you  can  teach 
them  from  just  these  hardships  will  mean 
more  than  anything  money  could  buy. 
Show  them  by  your  example  how  to  face 
whatever  comes  cheerfully  and  trustfully. 
"Our  times  are  in  his  hand."  We  need 
all  the  difficulties  of  our  past  experience 
to  win  the  blessing  of  today.  Because 
you  teach  your  children  now  to  be  mastci*s 
of  circumstances,  they  can  grasp  the  great 
opportunity  when  it  comes. 

Your  husband's  happiness,  too,  depends 
on  your  not  worrying.  Depression  is 
bad  for  business.  If  he  sees  you  cheer- 
ful and  untroubled,  he  will  catch  your 
spirit  by  reflection,  and  have  a  clearer 
judgment  for  his  work  and  a  surer  in- 
stinct in  guiding  his  business  through  this 
critical  time. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  practical  hints 
that  will  help  yon,  as  they  have  many 
others,  to  drop  a  worry  when  it  gets  in- 
sistent.   Urstf  face  the  cause  of  your 
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worry  fairly  and  squarely.  Decide  what 
you  can  do  about- it,  do  it,  and  then  for- 
get it.  Whether  you  can  do  anything 
or  not,  read  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Psalm,  then  say  to  yourself:  "I 
am  equal  to  the  occasion.  My  judgment 
will  be  better  if  I  do  not  worry.  I  do 
not  need  to  worry.  I  will  not  worry.  I 
will  be  calm  and  quiet  and  still  in  my 
thoughts,  whatever  happens."  Then  go 
out-of-dooi's  for  a  few  minutes  or  open 
the  window  and  take  several  deep  breaths, 
reading  a  very  few  sentences  or  do  some- 
thing else  that  will  break  the  current  of 
your  thoughts.  Whenever  that  worry 
crops  up  in  your  mind  during  the  day, 
put  it  down  instantly,  and  think  of  the 
nicest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you. 
Try  tliis  little  exercise  with  any  worry 
that  comes  up.  If  it  seems  to  you  child- 
ish, remember  that  it  is  based  on  a  pro- 
found psychological  law.  We  have 
trained  our  brains  into  worrying  habits 
through  long  months  and  years,  and  it 
often  takes  just  such  patient,  systematic 
practice  to  bring  them  back  to  the  normal, 
optimistic  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Fear  of  Failure 

Question — I  am  a  college  student  in 
my  sophomore  year.  I  have  worked  hard 
and  had  good  standing  in  my  classes.  I 
have  always  passed  my  examinations,  yet 
now  I  am  possessed  by  a  fear  that  I 
shall  fall  beiow  grade  and  fail  in  the 
June  examinations.  My  fear  seems  so 
absurd  that  I  have  kept  it  to  myself,  but 
it  is  very  real.  I  am  in  fair  physical 
condition,  though  I  have  taken  the  min- 
imum of  required  exercise  for  some  time. 
P.  L.   E. 

Answer — Your  fear  seems  to  be  nerv- 
ous. AiTange  your  time,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  take  up  whatever  foim  of 
athletics  you  are  most  interested  in. 
While  you  are  exercising,  throw  your 
whole  soul  into  it,  and  relish  it  as  you 
might  if  you  were  a  savage  who  had  only 
brain  enough  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his 
muscles.  If  you  cannot  go  into  athletics, 
take  a  vigorous  daily  walk  of  an  hour 
at  least.  Then  do  this  exercise  in  auto- 
suggestion which  cured  another  man,  also 
a  college  student,  of  his  fears  about  his 
work,  so  that  he  came  through  his  course 
triumphantly.  Just  before  you  retire  sit 
dowh  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  fix  your 
eyes  on  some  bright  object,  relaxing  com- 
pletely.    Then  say  to  youi'self: 

'1  shall  learn  my  lessons  easily  and 
well.  I  shall  remember  what  I  learn, 
end  when  I  recite  my  mind  will  be  clear 


and  logical.  I  can  do  whatever  work  I 
have  to  do,  and  I  can  do  it  without  worry. 
The  fear  that  I  cannot  is  foolish.  It  is 
going.  It  is  gone.  I  am  equal  to  my 
work.  I  am  more  than  equal  to  my  work^ 
I  shall  enjoy  doing  it." 

Say  this  for  five  minutes.  Repeat  this 
exercise  in  the  morning  and  again  at 
noon.  Do  this  every  day.  After  a  few- 
days  you  will  feel  the  good  effects,  but 
keep  it  up  until  every  vestige  of  your 
fear  is  gone.  This  iteration  of  the  form?" 
ula  affects  your  sub-conscious  or  uncon- 
scious mind,  which  seems  to  be  the  seat 
of  such  a  fear  as  yours,  and  after  a  time,. 
controls  the  expression  of  the  fear  in 
your  conscious  mind.  You  will  find  this 
nioi*e  fully  explained  in  previous  articles 
in  Good  Housekeeping.  But  for  prac- 
tical uses,  all  you  need  to  remember  is, 
that  your  fear  can  be  relieved  in  this  way. 
Please  report  your  progress  after  a  few 
weeks. 

Business  After  Business  Hours 
Question — I  have  a  friend,  a  young 
business  man,  who  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  collapse.  He  does  not  need  ^ 
doctor  yet,  and  the  mere  suggestion  that 
he  should  see  one,  or  take  a  rest,  would, 
I  fear,  put  him  in  a  very  serious  condi- 
tion. He  was  devoted  to  athletics  in  col- 
lege, but  has  neglected  to  keep  up  his 
exercise  and  has  become  in  the  last  yeair 
nervous,  fearful  and  irritable  to  a  degree. 
He  seems  to  be  unable  to  forget  his  busi- 
ness, and  carries  it  every  moment  of  the 
day,  sleeping  or  waking.  A  breakdown 
would  be  most  disastrous  to  himself  and 
family.  Can  you  give  me  some  hints  or 
suggestions  that  would  help  me  to  help 
him,  as  I  am  personally  much  interested 
in  his  welfare?     V.  D.  H. 

Answer — Like  many  other  young  col- 
lege men,  your  friend  has  evidently  made 
the  mistake  of  using  his  brain  and  for- 
getting the  body.  Help  him  first  to 
build  up  his  physical  condition.  Per- 
suade him  to  take  walks  with  you  and  get 
Him  to  breathe  deeply  and  let  the  good, 
out-of-door  oxygen  work  in  his  sys- 
tem. As  soon  as  possible  have  him  take 
up  some  regular,  vigorous  exercise,  which 
you  can  do  with  him  to  keep  him  inter- 
ested. 

But  the  physical  condition  is  only  half, 
and,  judging  by  your  letter,  he  must,  to 
get  back  his  efi&cieiicy,  change  his  mental 
point  of  view.  You  can  do  a  great  deal 
for  him  in  this  way,  though,  of  course, 
it  will  require  tact.  He  needs  to  conftnA 
his  buslae9i&  \.o  VosokKaa  Vwk«»^  ws.^  v» 
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forget  it  when  he  leaves  the  office.  Give 
him  something,  then,  on  which  he  must 
fix  his  attention  outside  of  business  hours. 
Try  to  interest  him  in  some  charity,  like 
a  class  in  athletics  for  boys.  G«t  him 
to  doing  something  for  somebody  else. 
There  is  no  remedy  like  it.  It  will  help 
you  in  dealing  with  him  to  keep  the  idea 
quietly  and  fiimly  fixed  in  your  own  mind 
that  he  is  going  to  improve.  Sit  down  once 
in  a  while  and  picture  him  to  yourself 
in  the  vanous  stages  of  improvement, 
ending  up  with  his  complete  restoration. 
**Our  wishes  are  the  presentiments  of  our 
capabilities,''  you  remember.  Keeping 
these  pictures  of  health  before  you  will 
unconsciously  give  you  more  authority  in 
encouraging  him. 

This  is  a  general  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions. If  you  would  like  more  detailed 
advice  on  any  particular  point,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  give  it. 

Sleeplessness 

Question — I  suffer  greatly  from  sleep- 
lessness. I  toss  and  toss  after  I  get  into 
bed,  and  my  mind  is  very  active.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  that  will  help  met 

Answer — You  will  find  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  about  sleep  in  an 
article  on  "Sleep  and  Sleeplessness,''  by 
Rev  Dr  Samuel  McComb,  in  Good 
Housekeeping  for  July  (page  50).  If 
you  can  arrange  it,  try  for  a  few  weeks 
not  to  do  anything  that  taxes  your  brain, 
for  an  hour  before  you  retire.  Read 
something  dull  or  play  an  unexciting 
game.  Undress  very  deliberately,  and  let 
your  mind  relax  with  each  movement. 
In  next  month's  Questions  and  Answers 
the  subject  of  sleeplessness  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully. 

Artistic  Temperament 

Question — ^I  am  one  of  a  family  of 
four.  We  love  each  other  dearly.  Yet 
everyone  of  us  is  very  highly  strung  and 
nervously  organized.  We  are  all  doing 
work,  artistic  or  intellectual,  that  yses 
our  emotions  as  well  as  our  brains.  My 
own  work  takes  a  good  deal  out  of  me  (I 
think  perhaps  I  do  it  too  intensely),  and 
I  often  find  myself  cross  and  irritable 
with  the  family,  and  impatient  over  lit- 
tle things.  Perhaps  this  is  not  your 
province,  but  I  have  been  reading  about 
what  this  new  movement  has  done,  and 
if  yon  can  show  me  a  way  to  more  serene 
living,  I  shall  be  very  gratefoL    E.  W.  L 

Answer— First,  be  away  from  your 
family  for  some  definite  time  every  day. 
If  yon  have  the  kind  of  friend  that  a 


dynamite  explosion  would  not  disturb, 
see  her  as  often  as  you  can,  and  try  to 
gain  some  of  her  calm  by  reflection.  You 
say  that  you  four  all  love  each  other 
dearly.  If  this  is  so,  it  will  probably  be 
very  easy  for  you  to  make  the  other 
members  of  the  family  see  how  well  it 
is  for  each  of  you  to  have  a  vacation 
from  all  the  others  every  day.  This  is 
no  reflection  on  anyone.  It  is  simply  a 
commonsense  way  of  meeting  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  your  household.  The  artis- 
tic temperament  requires  room  for  ex- 
pansion. Its  possessor  is  so  much  alive 
to  sights  and  sounds,  to  variations  of 
feeling  and  emotion,  that  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  nerves  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  than  the  same  set  of  stimuli  would 
prove  to  a  practical,  evenly-balanced  per- 
son. When  you  have  four  "highly  strung'* 
people  together  you  are  likely  to  get  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  feeling  and  emo- 
tion, and  unless  you  have  learned  poise 
and  seLf-control,  your  nerves  snap  like 
electric  sparks,  and  you  fly  out  with  bit- 
ing words  that  you  do  not  mean  at  alL 

The  first  preventive  measure,  as  I  said, 
is  to  leave  your  family  for  a  time,  and 
see  somebody  or  something  different  each 
day.  This  definite  change  is  like  open- 
ing the  windows  of  your  mind,  and  draw- 
ing in  thoughts  of  quiet  and  strength  and 
serenity  that  will  help  you  to  keep  calm 
whatever  the  emotional  turmoil  about 
you. 

That  should  be  your  real  aim,  and  on 
the  mental  side  you  have  some  work  to 
do.  But  it  will  repay  you  so  well,  in 
happiness  and  in  greater  efficiency,  that 
you  will  find  it  extremely  well  worth 
while.  As  you  are  so  fond  of  your  fam- 
ily, it  will  not  be  hard  for  you  to  realize 
that  whatever  the  surface  fusses  may  be, 
underneath,  the  chief  interest  of  each  of 
you  is  in  the  other's  welfare.  These  sur- 
face fusses  are  injurious.  They  are  the 
little  foxes  that  eat  your  nerve  force. 
They  throw  you  out  of  balance.  They 
unfit  you  for  your  work,  and  act  like 
slow  poison  on  your  vitality.  You  can- 
not afford  them,  and  you  do  not  need  to 
have  them.  Self-control  must  be  your 
ideal.  You  will  find  this  self-control  the 
text  of  many  answers  in  this  Question 
Comer,  and  they  will  help  you  in  find- 
ing an  easier,  saner,  happier  way  of  daily 
living.  But  let  me  ask  you  now  to  ti-y 
this  specifie  recipe,  given  to  a  patient  by 
a  very  wise  doctor  who  understood  the 
needs  of  both  the  body  and  the  mind: 
'^Bvery  time  yon  are  tempted  to  flare  up 
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and  be  eross,  turn  down  your  irritstioa 
like  a  stove  cover." 

Take  one  deep,  quiet  breath,  go  through 
this  motion  mentall;  whenever  yon  come 
into  collision  with  one  of  your  family 
before    you    answer,   and   in    two    weck^ 


please  write  and  tell  tbe  result.  As  you 
surest,  yon  probably  are  working  much 
loo  iiiteneely,  and  at  anotber  time  we  will 
consider  the  exercises  in  relaxation  which 
will  help  you  to  do  what  you  are  doing, 
just  as  well  as  now,  and  with  less  strain. 


■^    ^ 


Suggestions  in  Child  Training 


By  Isador  H. 
Neurokigut  of  the  Emm 

I  S  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is 
the  tree  inclined."  This 
verse,  from  the  greatest 
of  the  English  didac- 
tic poets,  may  be  util- 
,  ized  as  a  fitting  text  (or 
any  attempt  to  discuss 
the  important  subject  of  the  use  of  sug- 
gestion in  the  training  of  children.  The 
subject  is  a  pertinent  and  vital  one,  not 
only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for  the 
race.  Both  literally  and  figuratively  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man.  Modem  stud- 
ies in  the  psychology  of  childhood  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  work 
in  the  kindergarten  and  to  practical  peda- 
gogy have  had  a  fax-reaching  influence 
upon  the  education  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  All  influences,  whether 
good  or  evil,  or  whether  in  an  individual 
01  racial  sense,  act  as  powerful  sugges- 
tive factors  in  molding  the  mind  of  the 
child,  so  plastic  is  its  brain  and  so  credu- 
lous its  attitude  towards  surrounding  in- 
flnencea.  Suggestion,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  therefore  the  chief  factor  in 
the  training  of  children  and  in  the 
healthy  development  of  the  most  highly 
difEerentiated  organs  of  the  body — the 
central  nervoos  system.  Therefore,  it  is 
to  this  nervous  system  that  our  chief  at- 
tention must  be  directed. 

Children  in  many  ways  resemble  sav- 
age and  primitive  man,  in  their  limited 
vocabulary,  tbeir  attitude  toward  religion, 
their  belief  in  the  supernatural,  their  ex- 
treme credulity,  their  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  finally  in  their 
creative  imagination.  But  the  savage  be- 
comes arrested  in  his  mental  development 
and  retains  his  childhood  characteristics 
throughout  adolt  life,  while  the  nervoos 
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system  of  the  civilized  child  is  io  a  state 
of  continual  evolution.  This  evolution, 
and  consequent  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, is  the  result  of  experience, 
environment  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, even  knowledge  of  the  most  ab- 
struse and  philosophical  kind,  for  no  one 
today  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas.  I  have  said  that  children  resem- 
ble savage  and  primitiTe  taan;  that  is, 
they  are  over-credulous,  plastic,  simple, 
open  to  and  reacting  to  all  kinds  of  sug- 
gestions. A  blind,  non-selective  belief 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  childhood. 
As  is  well  known,  ebildren  assent  to  any- 
thing. Imagination  runs  riot  in  them; 
they  have  a  maze  of  ideas  without  definite 
plan,  as  must  have  been  perceived  by  all 
readers  of  Pierre  Loti's  admirable  Story 
of  a  Child.  Now,  what  can  su^estion  do 
for  this  complex  yet  primitive  individual ; 
that  is,  how  can  suggestion  in  its  widest 
sense  be  made  to  yield  the  best  results  in 
the  development  of  the  nervous  systemf 

Just  a  few  words  upon  the  growth  of 
the  brain.  The  brain  is  the  most  highly 
developed  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
Children  develop  through  the  impressions 
received  by  the  senses  and  carried  to  the 
brain  and  through  the  training  of  the 
muscles  for  finer  movements.  Herein  lies 
the  value  of  kindergarten  training — it  is 
both  motor,  and  sensory.  The  brain  con- 
tinues to  gain  in  weight  and  size  np  to 
about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year;  the 
greatest  growth  is  during  the  first  three 
years  of  life.  This  grpwth  is  mainly  that 
of  nerve  cells  and  fiber  systems  which 
make  up  and  conueet  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual centers  of  the  brain.  At  first  we 
have  the  blind,  purely  automatic  mni4>- 
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trolled  muscular  activity,  which  becomes 
manifest  in  playing  and  walking,  and  fin- 
ally there  comes  the  period  of  independent 
thinking,  selective  action  and  reaction, 
logical  reasoning  and  the  higher  aesthetic 
tendencies.  In  all  of  these  stages  sug- 
gestion is  a  powerful  factor,  for  the  nei'v- 
ous  system  of  a  child  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful plastic  living  mechanism  in  the  world. 

Suggestion  in  children  may  be  applied 
unconsciously  through  the  medium  of  ed- 
ucation, or  consciously  for  the  cure  of 
some  nervous  disease  or  pernicious  habit. 
Children,  as  will  be  gleaned  from  the 
above,  are  very  susceptible  to  suggestion ; 
without  antagonizing,  they  react  to  good 
or  bad  influences,  as  they  are  particularly 
prone  to  imitation  of  others.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  clear  that  suggestive  in- 
fluences on  a  child  should  be  only  of  the 
highest  and  best,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  greatest  success  can  be  expected  when 
suggestive  therapeutics  is  utilized  by  the 
properly  trained  physician  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  many  pernicious  habits  of 
childhood,  such  as  bed-wetting  or  sexual 
abeiTations. 

On  account  of  the  plastic  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  child,  habits  that  are  once  started 
have  a  strong  influence  and  become  per- 
manent unless  treated  by  suggestion  from 
without.  A  habit  once  formed  has  a  ten- 
dency to  act  in  the  same  way  as  it  acted 
before,  only  it  becomes  easier  the  second 
time,  still  easier  the  third  time,  until 
finally  the  act  is  done  without  conscious 
attention.  The  nei-vous  system  becomes 
''set,"  as  it  were,  into  this  pernicious  form, 
the  same  as  in  an  old  violin  whose  tones 
were  formed  under  a  master's  hand  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  wood  to  vibrate 
again  in  an  identical  manner. 

Bad  environment,  again,  acts  as  a  con- 
tinual pernicious  suggestion  to  the  child, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  rigid 
moral  suggestions  and  training.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  success  of  the  recently 
established  juvenile  courts  in  dealing  with 
juvenile  offenders  and  making  useful  cit- 
izens of  them.  So  strong  is  environment 
and  imitation  that  frequently  in  children's 
instit)itions  epidemics  of  St  Vitus  dance 
and  of  hysteria,  run  rampant,  and  are 
entirely  due  to  the  strong  suggestive  ele- 
ment in  imitation.  When  each  child  is 
isolated,  imitation  can  no  longer  take 
place  and  the  epidemic  disappears. 

In  its  purely  medical,  apart  from  its 

pedagogical,  sense  suggestion  in  children 

can  be  applied  along  two  lines:  first,  the 

''Be  of  m^^gestion  in  the  eduentionil  treat* 


ment  of  the  various  habits  and  fimctional 
nervous  diseases  of  children ;  and  secondly, 
the  use  of  the  more  powerful  forms  of 
suggestion,  such  as  hypnotic  and  hyp- 
noidal  states.  From  the  medical  stand- 
point, the  results  of  suggestion  are  bril- 
liant in  whatever  foim  it  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  disease  or  the  individual 
in  question.  It  can  be  used  with  success 
in  the  hysteria  of  childhood,  nail-biting, 
sexual  aberrations,  various  forms  of  hab- 
its and  habit-spasms,  facial  spasms,  bed- 
getting,  stammering,  night  terrors,  etc. 
Of  course,  on  the  purely  organic  nervous 
diseases,  suggestion  can  have  no  effect, 
and  it  is  also  ineffective  if  any  of  the 
above  functional  disorders  are  compli- 
cated or  associated  with  organic  changes. 
For  the  purpose  of  differentiation,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  physician  to  make  a 
thorough  medical  examination,  and  to 
remove,  either  by  means  of  surgery  or 
drugs,  any  organic  complications. 

To  sununarize  briefly:  Children  are 
easily  influenced  and  are  therefore  very 
susceptible  to  suggestion.  On  this  ac- 
count only  the  best  influences  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  children.  Fatigue  in 
children,  especially  under  the  pressure  of 
school  work,  is  a  prominent  factor  in  pro- 
ducing severe  nervous  diseases,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  attention  and  therefore  making 
the  child  less  open  to  suggestive  influ- 
ences. The  child  should  therefore  be 
given  plenty  of  sleep  and  should  not  be 
crowded  in  its  studies. 

Play  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  daily  lives 
of  children.  In  children,  like  all  young 
animals,  the  play  instinct  is  the  healtM- 
est  mode  of  intellectual  and  motor  de- 
velopment. The  mental  hygiene  of  the 
home  and  the  school  should  be  of  the  best, 
and  where  some  special  form  of  sugges- 
tive therapeutics  becomes  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  the  many  functional  nervoas 
diseases  and  pernicious  habits  of  chil- 
dren, it  should  only  be  administered 
by  an  experienced  physician  and  only 
after  a  most  careful  medical  examination. 
The  training  and  education  of  children 
has  its  basis  on  the  suggestive  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  child's  plastic 
nervous  system.  When  these  influences 
are  pushed  along  the  most  practical  lines, 
when  nothing  but  the  best  and  the  highest 
in  life  is  suggested  to  the  young  child,  we 
can  then  become  reasonably  certain  that 
this  early  training  will  produce  in  the  end 
the  npri^t  and  law-abiding  citizen,  for 
the  adult  is  the  child  physiologically  de- 
veloped l^  two  poweffd  foroes— heredity 
and  environmeiit 


How  the  Schools  Make  Invalids 


By  Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins 


WE  knew   more    about 

ur   children's    bodies,    we 

1  might  pay  more  attention 

I  to  the  advice  and  waroingB 

nen  wise  in  physiology 
in  regard  to  their  educa- 
tion. This  fact  impressed 
itself  so  strongly  on  John  Mason  Tyler, 
professor  of  biology  in  Amherst  college, 
that  be  has  written  a  book  called  Growth 
and  Education  to  tell  us  just  why  we  are 
wrong  in  carelessly  accepting  much  that  is 
really  harmful  to  our  children  in  the 
present  school  system. 

In  the  first  place,  he  dwells  upon  the 
reason  why  mothers  and  fathers  must 
give  so  much  more  attention  and  thought 
to  their  children's  health  and  education 
than  our  grandmothers  did.  The  passing 
of  farm  life  and  the  crowding  of  people 
into  cities  and  towns  have  made  the  hy- 
gienic and  moral  conditions  of  our  life 
detrimental  rather  than  helpfal. 

Life  on  the  farm  in  the  old  days  was 
in  itself  an  education  for  either  boy  or 
girl.  It  created  in  him,  naturally, 
strength,  vigor,  ingenuity,  resource,  per- 
severance, industry,  patience,  fortitude, 
courage,  skilled  use  of  eye  and  hand, 
and  many  other  qualities  that  noiv  have 
to  be  cultivated  deliberately  by  other 
methods.  Learning  was  revered,  and  the 
doses  of  school  which  came  iu  a  child's 
way  were  only  large  enough  to  make  him 
clamor  for  more.  To  go  to  school  was 
a  privilege,  not  a  disagreeable  duly.  A 
new  book  was  the  greatest  and  rarest  of 
joys. 

A  child's  health  and  education  under 
the  new  dispensation  needs  care  that 
would  once  have  been  quite  unnecessary. 
"We  have  to  master  a  quite  new  trade, 
and  we  can  no  more  bring  onr  children 
up  by  traditional  precepts,  or  with  no 
precepts  at  all,  than  we  can  turn  our 
knowledge  of  kerosene  lamps  to  the  reg- 
ulating of  electric  lights. 

The  amount  of  concern  that  the  health 
of  school  children  is  banning  to  eacite 
is  not  fnssiness  or  faddism,  but  the  rec- 
ognition of  real  evils.  It  isn't  premature 
death  that  threatens  this  generation,  but 
sickliness — morbidity,  as  the  books  call 
it — to  the  verge  of  actual  invalidism. 
The  e\'il  begins  with  school  life  and  is 


the  direct  result  of  it.  Professor  Tyler 
does  not  mention  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
tiie  majority  of  babies  and  very  young 
children  in  the  educated  classes  are  hy- 
gienically  brought  up  these  days.  In 
no  other  department  of  life  has  a  greater 
reform  been  accomplished;  it  makes  us 
nopeful  as  to  what  may  be  done.  Per- 
haps, some  day,  our  older  children  will 
be  as  wisely  ti-eated;  though,  of  course, 
the  up-bringing  of  babies  is  a  much  sim- 
pler matter.  If  one  goes  wrong  with  a 
baby,  the  evil  results  are  usually  so  im- 
mediate, so  self-evident,  that  any  mother 
can  see  them.  The  remedies,  too,  are 
more  obvious.  Complications  come  in 
with  the  development  of  the  child's  brain, 
of  his  individuality,  and  there  is  often  a 
far  longer  time  and  much  less  direct  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  gen- 
erally to  the  e.ttent  of  obscuring  the 
relation.  If  a  baby  does  not  get  enoa^ 
fresh  air,  he  langiiisbes  and,  it  may  be, 
dies.  An  older  child,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  simply  prepare  the  way  for  a  disease 
that  will  carry  him  off  ten  years  later. 

Professor  Tyler  gives  some  most  inter- 
esting statistics,  gathered  from  several 
countries  where  such  records  are  kept, 
as  to  the  effect  of  school  on  children's 
health.  In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  rate 
of  morbidity  for  a  boy  entering  school  is 
17  per  cent ;  the  following  year  it  is 
37,7  per  cent,  while  two  years  later  it  is 
40  per  cent.  For  a  girl  on  entering  it 
is  28  per  cent,  next  year  50  per  cent,  and 
several  years  later  64.8  per  cent.  The 
figures  are  much  the  same  for  Denmark 
and  a  part  of  Germany.  This  means  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  double 
the  number  of  children  are  suffering  from 
ill  health  than  when  they  entered,  and  the 
increase  is  maintained,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportions.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics for  America,  but  can  anyone  doubt 
the  tale  such  records  would  tellT  How 
can  we  accept  such  a  state  of  things  so 
quietlyl  Only  our  ignorance  makes  it 
conceivable. 

Growth,  as  Professor  Tyler  shows  us,  is 
a  very  expensive  process.  The  body  of  a 
child  has  not  only  to  perform  the  normal 
functions  of  assimilation,  rejection  and 
renewal,  but  it  has  also  to  provide  a 
larger  and  more  complicated  ..eq^^mec^s 
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it  ackislly  has  to  make  bodily  tissue,  to 
ptdl  kse^  np  hj  Its  own  boot  straps,  as 
it  were. 

Growth  is  periodic  rather  than  con- 
stant; in  both  mind  and  body  there  are 
periods  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  i-est  and  ac- 
eeleration,  of  systole  and  diastole.  In 
the  pauses  the  child  should  be  establishing 
a  sinking  fund  for  future  expenses;  in- 
stead of  that,  he  is  all  the  time  called 
upon  for  his  last  cent,  with  the  result 
^at  when  natnre  makes  her  hea^'iest  de- 
mands npon  him,  he  goes  bankrupt. 

There  are,  it  seems,  certain  fixed  pe- 
rieds  in  children's  lives  when  they  are 
more  likely  to  die  than  at  other  times.  If 
a  child  passes  ^the  first  examination"  of 
infancy  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  his 
liying  until  adolescence,  that  is,  until  the 
late  'teens.  Then  comes  his  second  ex- 
amination, and  whether  he  passes  or  not 
depends  on  the  preparation  of  the  pre- 
Tions  years.  Most  parents  get  their  ton- 
ics oat  and  begin  in  their  precautions  only 
when  the  special  disease  declares  itself. 
It  is  now  too  late;  the  treatment  was 
needed  half  a  dozen  years  before.  The 
lungs  have  not  been  properly  devdoped, 
tuberenloflis  steps  in;  the  arteries  of  the 
heart  are  too  small,  typhoid  fever  proves 
fatal;  the  girl  has  not  been  wisely  looked 
after  in  her  cc«mng  to  maturity,  she  be- 
comes a  nervous  invalid  for  life.  In 
asKgning  a  child's  work,,  oar  question 
sfacmld  always  be,  '^What  and  how  mxieh 
will  best  promote  growth?'^  Not,  "How 
much  can  he  enduref" 

We  have  attained  a  much  more  acute 
understanding  of  child  nature  than  those 
who  came  before  us,  as  no  one  who  reads 
old  bic^fraphies  can  question;  but  there 
is  still  an  enormous  amount  for  us  to 
leami  We  are  still  a  long  way  from 
realizing  how  different  from  oura  a  child's 
needs  really  are.  Children  are  not  little 
men  and  little  women,  but  quite  different 
animals.  To  a  realiaition  of  this  truth 
is  due  the  suceesses  of  the  kindergarten. 
^It  takes  children  as  it  finds  them,  and 
does  not  try  to  force  upon  them  methods 
of  thought  and  action  suited  only  to  the 
adult.''  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more 
diflUcnlt  for  the  grown-up  mind  to  real- 
ise than  that  the  frequent  interruption 
and  change  which  spoil  adult  work  are  ex- 
actly what  the  child  requires.  Our  pres- 
ent school  system  is  the  product  of 
grown-up  minds,  made  in  accordance  with 
their  knowledge  of  their  own  needs.  The 
lionrs  are  too  long;  the  air  of  the  crowded 
nflb^  jvoam  is  poison  to  a  growing  ehUdy 


whose  need  of  oxygen  is  even  more  vital 
than  onr  own;  sufficient:  exercise  is  not 
provided  for. 

The  relation  between  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system  is  very  close.  Eveiy 
change  and  current  in  the  one  is  reflected 
in  the  other.  Heart,  lungs  and  kidneys 
are  developed  by  the  muscles.  To  these 
we  owe  the  efficiency  of  our  digestive  and 
as^milative  tissues.  Our  internal  organs 
demand  the  stimuli  of  the  muscles  to 
keep  them  in  good  working  order.  Phys- 
iologists maintain  that  sensitiveness  to 
bodily  ills  is  increased  and  often  caused 
by  lack  of  physical  exercise.  People  who 
live  sedentary  lives  bequeath  to  tlieir 
children  a  predisposition  to  disease.  This 
tendency  has  to  be  fou^t,  as  well  as  the 
evils  resulting  directly  from  the  child's 
own  inactivity.  A  walk  on  a  city  street 
is  not  sufficient  exercise  for  a  growing 
child. 

Our  girls  suffer  the  most  from  the  lack 
of  exercise.  Indeed,  it  i&  the  exception 
when  girls  above  ten  or  eleven  get  any 
regular  outdoor  exercise.  To  this  cause 
much  of  wcHuen's  ill  health  can  be  traced. 
Most  girls'  lungs  are  under-developed, 
which  opens  the  door  to  a  host  of  diseases, 
nen^ous  even  more  than  pulmonary.  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  gives  us  some  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  effect  of  gymnastics  on 
girls'  lung  capacity.  He  compares  sta- 
tistics of  lung  development  of  Nebraska 
girls  and  of  girls  from  a  New  York  city 
school  where  gymnastics  were  required 
daily.  At  the  beginning  of  their  school 
work  the  Western  girls'  lungs  were  one- 
fifth  larger  than  those  of  the  city  girls. 
By  the  time  both  were  eleven  years  old 
tb&  city  girl  had  caught  up  with  the  coun- 
try giri,  and  at  twelve  or  thirteen  she  had 
one^third  more  lung  capacity.  Quite  a 
remarkable  showing!  The  value  of  in- 
creased lung  power  to  the  whole  body  is 
impossible  to  overestimate. 

Most  school  girls  show  anemia,  pov- 
erty of  the  blocwi,  the  cause  of  a  host  of 
diseases,  and  the  result,  usually,  of  too 
little  exercise  and  fresh  air,  with  conse- 
quent loss  of  appetite.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  lack  of  oxygen  and  deterioration 
of  the  blood  make  a  girl  disinclined  to  the 
open  air  and  exercise  which  she  so 
greatly  needs.  Light  housework  is  not  a 
substitute;  it  tires  without  strengthening. 

When  it  comes  to  study  we  show  our- 
aclvea  equally  ignorant  or  careless  of  our 
ekildren's  real  needs.  How  nuuiy  of  us 
know  that  the  brain  in  its  physical  struc- 
ture is  not  bcnm  as  fully  developed  as 
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the  tongue  t  That  a  child  is  positively 
incapable  of  profiting  by  certain  kinds  of 
intelleetnal  work,  not  having  the  neces- 
sary physical  organism  t  It  is  only  when 
the  sensory  centers  of  the  brain  are 
full-grown  that  its  higher  uses  become 
possible;  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
is  that  it  does  develop  these  sensoi'y  cen- 
ters. Many  of  the  things  in  kindergarten 
work  that  seem  to  us  grown-up  people 
pointless  and  silly  are  directed  to  this 
very  end.  We  take  our  own  sensory 
powers,  our  discriminating  faculties  of 
taste,  touch,  sight,  smell,  etc,  so  much  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  we  forget  how 
their  efficiency  has  been  a  matter  of  care- 
ful, if  unconscious,  education. 

We  learn,  then,  from  our  author  that  a 
child's  school  work  must  be  much  more 
exactly  adapted  to  his  mental  powers 
than  at  present.  Much  of  the  distaste  of 
study  comes  from  a  child  beginning  the 
work  before  he  is  ready  for  it,  with  the 
result  of  a  peimanent  distaste  for  mental 
effort. 

Some  of  us  look  at  the  question  of 
manual  training  in  a  narrow  way.  We 
grudge  the  time  taken  from  books  and  ar- 
gue that  its  place  is  not  in  the  school,  not 
realizing  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
value  of  study  is  mental  training,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  this  can  be  better  ac- 
complished by  other  means  than  books. 
We  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
we  forget  nine-tenths  of  what  we  learn 
from  books,  that  only  one-tenth  goes  into 
our  culture  fund.  What  we  have  got 
from  the  nine-tenths  is  only  the  effect 
of  the  process  of  learning  it  on  our 
minds.  For  this  purpose  manual  training 
often  serves  equally  well.  The  value  of 
manual  training  as  an  aid  to  mental 
growth  is  now  universally  admitted  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
Many  children's  minds  can  be  reached 
in  this  way  when  they  are  entirely  closed 
to  book  learning.  Professor  Tyler  speaks 
of  the  superior  accuracy  required  in  man- 
ual work  compared  to  most  studies.  The 
child  almost  never  gets  exact  knowledge 
from  his  studies,  but  if  he  makes  a  box, 
he  has  to  have  its  edges  exactly  true  or 
his  companions  will  laugh  at  him.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  kindergar- 
tens. Its  frivolous-seeming  plays  have 
often  a  great  disciplinary  value. 

Professor  Tyler  dwells  more  on  evils 
than  on  remedies,  but  the  reader's  mind 
goes  on  working.  We  feel  the  necessity 
Jk>r  far  larger  school  appropriations,  even 
if  we  have  to  have  fewer  big  battleships. 


Greater  dangers  lie  at  home  than  abroad; 
our  worst  foes  are  of  our  own  household. 

Our  schools  must  be  able  to  do  more 
work  with  the  childi-en  as  individuals. 
There  must  be  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
and,  consequently,  the  power  of  learning 
more  in  shorter  periods.  There  must  be 
well-equipped  gymnasiums  with  compe- 
tent instructors,  also  out-of-door  play- 
grounds connected  with  the  schools.  What 
if,  traditionally  speaking,  providing  the 
pupil  with  exercise  is  not  the  legitimate 
function  of  the  school?  Let  us  make  it 
so,  since  the  fact  remains  that  he  does 
not  get  suitable  exercise  out  of  school, 
and  in  consequence  deteriorates  physi- . 
cally,  and  sometimes  mentally,  as  the  re- 
sult of  going  to  school.  The  mission  of 
the  school  should  be  to  provide  anything 
not  furnished  by  the  children's  home  life 
that  will  make  the  best  citizens,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically. 

The  whole  school  system  should  be 
changed,  making  it  possible  for  a  child 
to  take  the  pace  his  deficiencies  or  supe- 
riorities demand.  The  lockstep  now  re- 
quired of  all  is  a  hideous  injustice.  The 
stupid  or  physically  unfit  child  is  over- 
taxed and  the  clever  child's  powers  are 
stunted. 

The  wnter  of  this  article  once  taught 
a  small  boy  of  five  for  ten  months,  one 
hour  and  a  half,  or  less,  four  or  five  days 
in  the  week.  He  knew  his  alphabet  only 
to  begin  with.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  reading  easily  in  the  third  reader, 
and  was  beginning  fractions,  work  that 
takes  several  years  in  school.  He  was 
not  an  especially  clever  child,  much  more 
interested  in  life  than  in  books.  His 
brain  was  not  in  the  slightest  way  over- 
taxed. Thus  was  brought  home  the  ter- 
rible waste  of  a  child's  strength  and  in- 
terest in  the  monotony  and  confinement 
of  school. 

We  should  have  far  smaller  classes, 
teachers  of  greater  resource  and  ingenu- 
ity (at  higher  pay,  of  course),  and  every 
child  should  go  ahead  as  fast  as  he  ean 
without  pushing  and  with  studying  only 
a  few  hours  a  day.  Three  or  four  would 
be  enough  until  he  is  eleven  or  twelve. 
When  he  studies  he  should  be  incited, 
even  made,  to  study  with  all  the  force 
that  is  in  him.  Nothing  hurts  a  child 
more,  mentally  or  morally,  than  a  sine- 
cure. He  is  sure  to  deteriorate  in  a  class 
in  which  the  lessons  are  too  easy,  or  in 
which  the  teacher  does  not  know  how  to 
make  him  put  forth  the  utmost  of  his 
powers    for    his    agift,    C^^wIxjV  tsws^^ 
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should  be  kept  of  each  child's  weight, 
hig^ty  Inng  capacity,  growth  aud  morbid- 
ity, and  if  any  of  these  fall  below  the 
standard,  precautionary  measures  should 
be  immediately  taken. 

To  the  question  of  how  we  can  afford 
all  this,  the  answer  is,  how  can  we  afford 
not  to  do  it?  What  will  our  surplus  rev- 
enue avail  us  if  we  become  a  nation  of 
invalidsf  Once  public  opinion  is  roused 
to  the  need  of  reforming  our  school  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  no  trouble  about  the 
necessary  appropriations.  Each  mother's 
duty  is  to  study  the  question  for  herself 
in  the  case  of  her  own  children.  If  she 
finds  that  their  health  and  well-being  are 
suffering,  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
benefit  from  school  that  they  should,  sbe 
must  herself  become  a  little  nucleus  of 
reform.  It  is  in  such  ways  that  great 
reforms  are  accomplished. 

Growth  and  Education  (published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston),  is  a 
treasure  house  of  facts  of  real  value.  In 
it  we  can  find  statistics  of  children's 
growth  gathered  together  from  many 
sources  and  here  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented together.  We  can  find  out  just 
what  our  children  ought  to  weigh  at  every 
age,  what  their  lung  capacity  ^should  b^ 
the  special  weak  points  of  ewcJi  year. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  a  child 
from  six  to  nine  the  heart  is  proportion- 
ally at  its  smallest.  It  is  only  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  its  full  size,  and  it 
has  to  pump  blood  over  a  body  two-thirds 
its  full  higfat.  Growth  and  the  craving 
for  exercise  which  the  muscles  make  at 
this  age  put  a  great  strain  upon  it.  For 
this  reason  the  eighth  year  is  sometimes 
called  "the  fatigue  year,"  a  valuable  hint 
to  mothers. 

The  necessity  for  keeping  a  baby  uni- 
formly warm  is  more  fully  realized  when 
we  re&d  the  reasons  for  it :  a  baby  has 
two  and  three-fourths  times  as  much 
external  surface  in  proportion  to  his 
weight  as  an  adult,  and,  consequently,  on 
account  of  the  larger  amount  of  radiat- 
ing surface,  loses  heat  much  more  rap- 
idly. A  baby  requires  one-fourth  as 
much  oxygen  as  an  adult  weighing  twenty 
times  as  much.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
full  of  helpful  sngg^ions  and  stimulants 
to  thought.  It  is  not  one  to  read  care- 
lessly, but  to  be  studied  and  thought  over 
— not  in  the  least  because  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  but  in  order  that  its  full 
value  may  be  extracted.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written  is  goodi,  simple  and 
flowing,  with  few  technicid  terms  not 
familiar  to  us  alL 


"^    ^P 


A  Query 

By  Louise  Cass  Evaus 

Before  the  ark  had  rested  on  tlie  hills  of  Ararat,. 

When  the  earth  was  but  a  dreary  waste  of  waters,  gray  and  flat. 

Of  course  the  first  few  days  were  very  full  of  many  things  to  do, 
Getting  really  moved  and  settled,  so  the  time  just  fairly  flew; 

But  those  other  days  of  waiting,  through  the  lapse  of  many  moons — 

Now,  what  did  Mrs  Noah  do  those  rainy  afternoons? 

Now,  she  didn't  have  much  mending,  for  her  children  all  were  gi'own. 
And  her  daughters  did  the  housework,  if  the  truth  were  only  known; 
She  couldn't  do  the  dusting,  for  there  wasn't  any  dust, 
And  the  men-folks  fed  the  animals — a  fact  we  take  on  trust. 
She  may  have  cleaned  the  ark  lights,  or  polished  up  the  spoons, 
But  what  else  did  Mrs  Noah  do  on  rainy  afternoons? 

Did  she  and  father  Noah  play  a  game  of  dominoes? 

Or  did  she  help  yoazig  Japheth's  mfe  embroider  baby  clothes? 

As  they  only  had  one  window,  there  of  course  were  many  lights^ 
And  the  stairs  wert  quite  a  trni,  with  so  many  winding  flints 

No  doubt  it  took  tiie  momings  for  the  mrk  fig^  and  the  spoons, 

Bat  what  did  Mis  Noah  do  theee  suny  aftemoonst 


Betty  Stafford,  Architect 

By  Alice  Ward  Bailey 
Author  of  The  Sage  Brush  Parson.  Roberta  and  Her  Brothers,  Mark  Heffron,  etc 


Chapter  \'I 

g  [TH  lightning  rapid- 
\  ity,  out  of  fi'agmeii- 
tary  hiuts  and  allu- 
'  sions  now  recalled  as 
whole,  Madame 
Rycknian's  charges, 
fatliei-'s  uneasi- 
ness, and  finally  Ayola's  Iwtrayal  of  the 
visits  to  the  Medieine  Man — out  of  these, 
suppi  emeu  ted  by  certain  itistiucts  and  in- 
tuitions diH  missed  at  the  moment,  to  re- 
turn with  added  strength,  Betty,  in  the 
few  seconds  I'equireil  for  Bicard  to  ivaoh 
the  summer  house,  had  conatnieted  a  new 
personality  for  him.  in  no  way  related  to 
the  blithe,  debonair,  slightly  cynical,  but 
altogther  delightful  personality  she  had 
known.  Ayota  ghded  away  like  a  shadow. 
Tlie  Frenchman's  eyes  followed  her,  then 
came  back  to  Betty,  with  a  satiriral  light 
in  them.  It  was  a  ohallenRe  which  she 
met  half  way. 

"Yon  may  as  well  say  it  as  think  it," 
she    said    defiantly. 

"Dame  Humor  is  correct,  then,  for 
onee,"  he  returned.  "The  absent  oue  has 
bis  messengei-s.  What  news  does  yon- 
der dusky  Hebe  bring  of  the  missing 
bridegroom  and  his  Indian  allies?" 

The  fire  in  Betty's  eyes  met  flic  glit- 
ter in  his,  like  the  clash  of  steel  upon 
steel.  "I  know  not  Madame  Rumor."  she 
answered  deliberately,  "I  am  too  busy 
to  encourage  gossip,  even  about  myself. 
As  to  the  absent  oue,  you  probably  know 
moi-e  alMiiit  him  tlian  I  do." 

Ricard  started.  e\-er  so  slig^htly,  but 
quickly  controlled  himself.  "How  should 
I  know  anything  about  such  matters^"  he 
asked  diplomatically.  "I  have  not  been 
away  fn)ni  Wyltwyck  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  no  Indian  squaw  brings  me 

It  was  on  her  tongue's  end  to  say, 
"Tonr  messenger  is,  I  understand,  the 
one  they  call  'Two  Smoke;'"  but  she  re- 
straine<i  hei'self.  In  dealing  with  a  ser- 
pent, one  must  be  serpent  wise.  He  saw 
ber  hesitation  and  took  advautage  of  it. 

"They  will  be  greatly  pleased,  in  camp, 
with  the  prioress  you  have  maiide  on  the 
fort,"  he  said  signiAeantl^. 


So  that  was  what  he  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think !  "A  fort .'"  she  es- 
claimed.     "For  what   purpose,  prayl" 

He  affected  surprise,  with  a  lift  of 
the  eyebrow  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
that  she  considered  him  so  dense  as  not 
to  perceive  her  intention.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible you  have  not  beard  that  the  English 
are  planning  to  retake  Wyltwyck,"  he 
eiclaimed ;  "or  do  you  hear  only  the 
Dutch  side  of  the  contention?" 

"It  is  the  French  and  Indian  side  that 
I  hear  most  of,"  she  retorted.  "The 
schemes  of  the  Frenchman  they  call 
'Two  Smoke*  and  his  ally  the  Seneca 
Medicine  Man." 

This  would  have  been  a  blow  between 
the  eyes  for  another  man,  but  it  failed 
to  i-each  Rieard;  he  came  up  like  a 
puff  of  thistledown,  too  light  to  be 
gi'asped,  too  subtle  to  be  dealt  with,  ig- 
nored the  thrust,  and  said  coolly,  "It  is 
a  triumph  to  have  developed  the  idea  of 
defense  into  audi  an  artistic  cretUioo. 
The  balance  ia  admirably  preserved  be- 
tween your  projecting  corners  and  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes.  You  are  a 
bom  architect,  misti'ess.  I  coiigratulate 
yon."     He  held  out  his  h.ind. 

Betty  made  no  reply.  She  stood,  with 
flashing  eyes,  confronting  him,  her  hands 
behind  her.  How  dared  he,  how  dared 
he  hint  that  she  was  untrue  to  the  Eng- 
lish !  He,  the  false  friend,  the  betrayer, 
the  worse  than  spy!  Why  did  he  not 
reply  to  her  counter  accusation  T  Did 
he  think  she  was  a  child  to  be  set  aside 
in  this  uiaimert  He  laughed  down  upon 
her  where  she  stood.  "What  signals  do 
you  mean  to  use!"  lie  went  on  banter- 
ingly.     "Flags    and    pennons    o(    varioua 

"I  might  use  two  columns  of  smoke," 
she  returned,  and  every  word  was  a 
thrust,  "only  that  would  be  borrowing. 
And  indeed  I  would  use  none  of  the 
methods  of  the  traitor,  'Two  Smoke.' " 

There  was  no  avoiding  this.  "Who 
the  deuce  is  'Two  Smoke'T"  he  brote 
out  irritably. 

"Ton !"  she  answered. 

Would  he  resent  the  assertion,  contra- 
dict, or  avoid  it  T  He  did  none  of  tlumb. 
Ho    laagh«d.    'S^u&  ■w»a  e^iittScg   iftsst^ 
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child's  play,  to  him.  Once  more  he  held 
out  his  hand.  "Again  I  congratulate 
you !"  he  .  ciied.  "Diplomat  as  well  as 
architect !" 

She  looked  at  the  hand  and  shook  her 
head.    "It  is  not  clean/'  she  said.     . 

"There  is  no  blood  on  it,"  he  returned, 
merely  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  say. 

**No,  if  you  had  any  killing  to  do  you 
would  hire  somebody  to  do  it  for  you.'' 

"I  wish  you  were  a  man,"  he  s:;id  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"What  would  you  do?"  she  asked. 
"Tell  your  Medicine  Man  to  have  another 
vision,  and  send  another  band  of  Senecas 
to  make  me  captive  on  the  pretense  that 
I  would  bring  luck  to  the  village?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Madame?"  he 
demanded  suavely. 

"Where  is  my  husband  t"  she  said — 
not  "Where  is  David  f  Fairly  and 
squarely  she  met  him  with  the  word  which 
shut  him  out  completely  from  the  charmed 
circle  occupied  by  the  two  who  were  to- 
gether, though  apart. 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  returned 
blandly.  "Am  I  David  Ryckman's 
keeper?" 

"That  is  what  Cain  said,"  she  replied. 

For  a  brief  moment  he  did  not  speak, 
only  looked  at  her,  from  the  crown  of  her 
proud  little  head,  fair  curls  showing  be- 
neath the  wimple,  violet  eyes  filled  with 
the  fire  of  scorn  and  the  dew  of  emotion, 
to  the  high-bred  nostrils,  quivering,  sensi- 
tive lips,  trembling,  yet  daring  and  defy- 
ing him,  her  two-edged  words  thrusting 
him  through  and  through,  exposing,  judg- 
ing, condemning  him,  as  he  deserved. 
There  she  stood,  David  Ryckman's  wife, 
beyond  the  reach  of  compliment  or  arti- 
fice, or  any  intellectual  browbeating.  She 
had  outwitted  him  at  every  point.  If 
she  had  been  a  knight  he  would  have 
said  she  had  won  her  spurs;  being  a 
woman,  he  acknowledged  she  had  won  her 
husband,  and  he  resolved  then  and  there 
to  bend  every  effort  towards  David  Ryck- 
man's release. 

Hat  in  hand,  bending  low  before  her, 
he  said,  "Just  now  I  congratulated  yon; 
I  should  have  congratulated  the  man  yon 
love.'' 

The  workmen  were  coming  up  the  hill, 
Jason  ahead.  When  he  saw  who  was 
with  Betty,  the  instinct  of  the  natural 
protector  made  him  go  straight  to  the 
summer  house.  Before  he  reached  it  Bie- 
ard  had  gone,  walking  rapidly  down  the 
hill  and  vanishing  in  the  mreetion  of 
the  town. 

''Wbit  SU9  yoir  ardam  tat  Hie  day. 


childie — I  mean  madame?"  asked  the  old 
man,  anxiously.  There  had  been  a  quar- 
rel, the  French  gallant  was  going  away 
in  a  huff;  the  young  lady  herself  was 
greatly  disturbed.  What  had  that  rascal 
said  to  her  that  had  brought  the  color  to 
her  cheeks  and  the  tears  to  her  eyesf 
Jason  looked  the  sympathy  he  dared  not 
speak.  Why  should  she  care  what  that 
fool  of  a  foreigner  said? 

"Jason,  listen.  David  is  in  a  Seneca 
village,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  away. 
They  carried  him  there  a  captive.  I  al- 
ways knew  it  was  against  his  will!" 

"Hooray!"  shouted  David's  old  friend, 
throwing  up  his  hat.  "Lads,  Mr  Ryck- 
man  has  been  heard  from.  The  Senecas 
trapped  him.  They  have  him  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  their  villages!" 

"Shall  we*  have  a  holiday?"  asked  one 
of  the  younger  of  the  workmen. 

"No,"  said  Mistress  Betty;  '^there's  all 
the  more  need  to  hurry  up  the  work  now. 
When  the  master  returns  we  will  keep 
holiday,  not  till  then.  But  you,  Dirk," 
she  said  to  the  youngster,  "you  are  fleet 
of  foot  and  ready  of  tongue.  Run  to 
Pieter  Van  Brught's  house  and  tell  him 
to  organize  another  rescue  party — ^nay, 
here  is  Pieter  himself!" 

For  Van  Bnight  had  met  A.jo\a  by 
the  way,  and  she  had  sent  him  post  haste 
to  the  hill.  "Wliere  is  the  Frenchman?" 
he  asked,  scowling.  "The  knave,  the  vil- 
lain!   Let  me  get  my  hands  on  him!" 

"Never  mind  him,  now,"  returned  Betty. 
"Make  haste  to  go  and  find  David.  That 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  Rescue 
first;  retribution  afterwards." 

"You  are  right,  mistress,"  granted  P*ie% 
ter.  "We  will  be  off  at  cock  crow."  And 
away  he  marched  like  a  soldier  under 
orders. 

The  architect  turned  to  the  master 
builder.  "What  shall  I  do  now?"  she 
pleaded.  "How  can  I  wait?  What  can 
I  do?" 

And  the  old  friend  whose  heart  had 
been  at  her  feet  ever  since  in  babyhood 
days  they  carried  her  into  his  garden 
and  into  his  life,  replied  sagely,  "Why, 
there^s  the  house,  childie.  There's  a  little 
more  woodwork  in  the  kitchen.  Just 
come  along  in  with  me  and  I  will  show 
yon.** 

The  kitchen  was  in  one  of  the  square 
comers  of  the  house,  a  large  room  eight- 
een feet  wide,  as  full  of  windows  as  the 
other  comers  and  boasting  a  fireplace 
like  a  eave,  with  a  settle  in  one  side  of 
the  ingie  nook,  and  on  the  other  a  msh- 
HAt  stand  almiMrt  as  tall  as  Betty  her- 
self.   ]JI  Hie  asttler,  swinging  from  the 
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crane  was  the  biggest  iron  pot  that  she 
could  find  and  on  iron  hangers  near  it 
were  other  pots  and  kettles  of  varj-ing 
shapes  and  sizes.  Long-handled,  copper 
flying  pans  there  were  also,  ranged  in 
rows  by  the  hearth,  and  skillets  of  bi'ass 
and  of  bronze,  some  of  them  standing 
high  on  trivets,  others  as  short-legged 
and  "cozy"  as  the  old-fashioned  chair  in 
Bettys  room.  A  mortar  and  pestle  for 
spices  had  a  prominent  place  on  one  of 
the  shelves,  and  on  a  rack  near  it  were 
spits  of  every  sort.  Roasters  there  were, 
and  a  potato  raker,  and  only  the  house- 
wives of  that  day  could  tell  what  there 
was  not;  stoneware  mugs  and  pitchers, 
plump  little  pipkins  and  tea  caddies,  and 
^'bakers." 

Betty  gazed  contentedly  about  her.  "I 
think  I  have  everything,"  she  said  to 
Jason.  "I'd  have  liked  a  larger  bellows. 
The  shovel  and  tongs  should  have  been 
iron  instead  of  brass,  David's  mother  says, 
and  the  firedogs  as  well,  but  those  bright, 
shining  things  light  up  the  fireplace.  I'm 
not  sorry  I  Chose  them." 

No  empress  was  ever  more  proud  of 
her  jewels,  no  engineer  of  his  machines 
than  was  Betty  of  her  kitchen  furnishing. 
"Really,  I  think  it  the  very  nicest  room 
in  the  house,"  she  said  to  Jason. 

"You^ve  thought  more  about  it  than 
any,  except  the  master's  and  yours,"  he 
rejoined.  "Now  111  put  up  a  few  more 
shelves  and  a  table  that  will  let  down 
from  the  wall,  and  will  call  her  done." 

He  went  bnsilv  to  work  with  hammer 
and  nails,  but  was  all  the  while  watching 
Betty,  although  not  seeming  to  do  so. 
When  she  dropped  into  a  pensive  atti- 
tude, her  chin  on  her  hand,  he  loitered, 
calling  her  attention  to  the  clean,  fine 
grain  of  the  pine  board  in  his  hand. 
"That's  what  I  call  well-seasoned  deal," 
he  said.  "There  be  carpenters  that  use 
fire  for  seasoning,  but  I  contend  there's 
naught  like  sun  an'  rain.  They  turn 
sapwood  into  heartwood  the  whiles  it's 
growin',  an'  then  they  turn  the  felled  tree 
into  timber.  Sun  and  rain,  childie,  that's 
the  rule." 

She  gave  him  a  wan  little  smile.  If 
David  was  only  safe  at  home!  But  there 
remained  so  much  to  endure,  of  suspense 
and  patient  waiting!  *^t  takes  a  long 
while,  doesn't  it,  Jason,  to  turn  sapwood 
into  heartwood?"  she  sighed. 

"If  a  tree's  goin'  to  amount  to  any- 
thin',"  he  returned.  "The  better  the  stiiff 
the  longer  it  takes.  There's  old  English 
oak:  the  saying  is,  'A  century  to  grow,  a 
centuiy  to  ripen,  a  century  to  stand.' " 

"The  house  was  to  be  'heart  of  oak/ 


but  I  changed  it  to  stone.  Do  you  think 
DaA-id  will  like  it  as  well?"  she  inquired 
anxiouslv. 

"Of  course  he  will,  there's  wood  enough 
inside — oak  in  his  own  room,  chestnut  in 
yours,  curly  maple  in  the  dining  room, 
ash  in  the  parlor — you've  got  'em  all. 
I  don't  know  what  more  he  could  want." 

"Some  of  the  trees  we  saw  growing  a 
year  ago  this  fall,"  she  said  dreamily. 
"We  went  to  the  wood  lot  and  mariced 
the  trees  for  the  choppers,  and  we  went 
again  after  the  trees  were  down.  I 
thought  then  how  great  the  sacrifice,  and 
that  was  only  the  banning.  How  much 
of  everything  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
home  Jason  I" 

"To  the  making  of  everything  and 
everybody,"  he  returned,  taking  up  his 
pine  deal  and  fitting  it  over  the  brack- 
ets. "But  I  wouldn't  think  how  much 
it  takes,"  he  went  on.  "Let  it  come  kind 
o'  natural.  If  you'd  set  out  to  cale'late 
how  much  there  was  to  do  on  this  'ere 
house,  you'd  been  worn  out;  but  it  come 
along,  a  little  at  a  time,  an'  here  it  is 
done,  almost." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  take  many  days 
to  find  David  and  bring  him  back?"  she 
asked. 

"Mebbe  five  or  six,  but  there's  some  few 
things  to  be  done  here." 

"One  would  think  that  was  all  he  was 
waiting  for!"  She  laughed,  actually,  her 
own  rippling  laugh,  contagious  as  the 
laugh  of  a  child.  Jason  echoed  it.  "We 
have  talked  that  way,  all  along,"  he  ac- 
knowledged; "and  we've  felt  that  way. 
P'r'aps  there's  somethin'  in  it.  We'll  just 
go  ahead  and  get  everythin'  in  shape  and 
by  the  time  it  is  in  shape,  just  as  like 
as  not,  he'll  be  here."  He  drove  the 
nails  with  a  flourish  and  picked  up  his 
box  of  tools.  "There's  a  new  man  at  the 
bam,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  to  get  back.  But 
you  don't  need  to  hurry.  I'll  send  Billy 
up  after  you,  bimeby,  or  come  myself." 

"Very  well,"  she  answered,  "I'd  like 
to  stay  awhile." 

Left  to  herself,  she  went  from  room  to 
room,  arranging  and  re-arranging  the 
lighter  pieces  of  furniture,  standing  in 
the  diflferent  doorways  and  studying  ef- 
fects from  the  viewpoint  of  a  fresh  ob- 
server. Did  the  hall  welcome,  the  din- 
ing room  cheer?  Was  the  parlor  some- 
thing more  than  a  museum?  In  seeking 
to  develop  each  part,  had  she  neglected 
the  tmity  of  the  whole?  These  were  the 
questions  she  asked  herself,  lingering 
longest  in  the  room  she  and  David  were 
to  share  together.    Hft\^  ^'fe  V^^  ^sskkcX. 
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ningly  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  thenL 

The  great,  comfortable^  cane-seated, 
chintz-backed  chairs  might  have  come 
from  Loudon  or  Amsterdam.  Broad 
hutch  and  taU  kos  stood  side  by  side; 
David's  di*essing  table  with  its  two  deep 
side  drawers  and  shallow  one,  its  elabor- 
ate brass  key  plates  and  handles,  was  of 
English  make;  her  own  combination  of 
dressing  table,  scrutoire,  and  swinging 
looking-glass,  beveled  and  framed  in 
carving  and  gilt,  came  from  Holland; 
the  large  state  bedstead,  with  its  carved 
oak  columns,  tester  and  headboard,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  sixteenth-century  English 
household  ai-t,  but  every  thread  of  its  fur- 
nishing testified  to  the  patience,  the  in- 
dustry, the  thrift  of  David's  grandmoth- 
ers and  great-grandmothers  for  genera- 
tions. The  clock  on  the  mantel  was 
square,  with  a  domed  top.  It  rested  on 
lions,  and  the  shields  which  decorated  its 
sides  bore  the  coat  of  arms  of  England 
and  that  of  the  Netherlands.  "When  we 
counted  1525  years/'  read  the  legend  at 
its  base,  ''then  made  me  Jacob  Zech  at 
Prague;  it  is  true."  Betty  wound  it,  and 
set  it  by  the  tall  Dutch  clock  in  the  hall, 
going  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
until  she  was  sure  they  paced  off  the 
hours  in  company,  the  nervous,  agitated 
step  of  the  one  tuned  to  the  heavy-footed 
tread  of  the  other.  She  opened  the 
swinging  window,  with  its  small,  leaded 
panes  and  moved  the  pot  of  myrtle  stand- 
on  the  sill. 

She  could  hear  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
hammers  of  the  workmen  Jason  had  left 
to  finish  the  dairy  built  over  the  brook 
that  ran  through  the  yard.  The  sound 
added  a  harmonious  note  to  her  solitude 
without  encroaching  upon  it.  The  song 
of  a  bird  came  also,  faintly,  at  intervals, 
floating  across  the  open  space  between 
the  house  and  Jason's  young  orchard  of 
apple  and  pear  and  plum  trees  set  out 
before  the  garden  was  planted.  "That 
must  be  Dilsey,"  thought  Betty.  So  she 
had  named  the  song-sparrow  whose  nest 
she  saved  in  the  spring.  The  little  crea- 
ture came  every  afternoon  to  be  fed. 

Waiting  for  the  song  to  be  finished, 
Betty  opened  the  window  and  emptied 
on  the  sill  the  crumbs  in  her  luncheon 


basket.  There  was  a  whir  of  wings  across 
the  open  space,  and  a  little  bundle  of 
brown  feathers  dropped  onto  the  silL 
A  small,  saucy  head  was  cocked  on  one 
side  and  a  bright  eye  glanced  inquiringly 
up  at  the  girl  in  the  window.  "Help 
yourself,"  said  Betty  hospitably.  Mad- 
ame Dilsey  obeyed  without  delay,  peck- 
ing fastidiously  at  the  crumbs,  "Cheep," 
she  said  by  way  of  thanks.  "What  is 
cheap  t"  asked  Betty.  "You  are  dear. 
Come  in,  come  in,"  she  said  coaxingly. 
Madam  Sparrow  preened  her  feathers 
and  drew  near.  She  had  summered  with 
this  friendly  being,  and  might  do  worse 
than  winter  there;  her  method  of  ap- 
proach suggested  that  she  had  it  under 
consideration.  She  hopped  confidentially 
to  the  edge  of  the  sill,  glanced  critically 
about  her,  and  finally  with  a  swoop  fiew 
straight  into  the   room. 

"When  a  bird  files  into  the  house,  they 
say  it  portends  news  of  a  death,"  thought 
Betty,  with  a  pang.  "What  if  David's 
rescuers  andved  too  late?"  No  ill  omen 
was  apparent  in  the  evolutions  of  the 
pretty  visitor,  who  fiuttered  from  comer 
to  comer,  hovered  gaily  over  the  chair 
Betty  had  called  "David's,"  darted 
through  the  open  window  and  twinkled 
out  of  sight. 

The  noise  of  the  hammers  had  ceased. 
Silence  settled  down  upon  the  hill.  It 
seemed  to  Betty  that  she  had  never  known 
it  so  still,  or  so  lonely.  She  wondered 
why  Jason  did  not  return  or  send  Billy. 
Hark,  there  was  Billy  now,  yodeling  to 
her!  No,  that  was  not  Billy,  nor  was  it 
Guysbert  Ryckman  or  Jans.  None  of 
the  boys  ever  yodeled  like  that.  From 
whom  did  she  ever  hear  so  pleading,  so 
tender,  so  insistent  a  call,  like  that  of  a 
wild  bird  to  its  mate,  from  whom  but — 
David!  With  a  recognition  which  sent 
the  warm  blood  stinging  through  her 
veins,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  sent 
back  through  the  open  window  her  an- 
swer to  his  call. 

Again  came  the  summons,  more  plead- 
ing, more  tender,  more  insistent.  She 
ran  through  the  hall,  through  the  wide- 
open  front  door,  to  the  portico,  looking 
down  upon  the  forest.  In  front  of  it 
stood  a  jBTToup  of  Indians.  There  was  not 
another  human  being  in  sight. 
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A  Holiday 
Soliloquy 

By  Gara  Belle  Thurston 


The  camel  is  an  animal 

It's  pretty  hard  to  beat ; 
He  has  a  most  expansive  mouth 

An'  awftil  funny  feet. 

An'  camels — they  have  great  long  legs — 

'Most  like  my  Uncle  Jim; 
Only  on  camels  there  are  four, 

An'  only  two  on  him! 

On  Christmas  an'  Thanksgivin'  day 

They  must  have  lots  of  ftm, 
'Cause  camels  have  three  stomachs 

An'  a  boy — he's  just  got  one! 

But  when  you've  eaten  candy. 

An'  a  heap  of  pie  an'  cake, 
Then  you're  glad  you're  not  a  camel 

'Cause  you've  only  got  one  ache. 


What  About  the  Cat  ? 


Transcribed  by  Sui  Sin  Far 
lUuatrated  by  George  F,  Kerr 


gdAT  about  the  cMV 
iisked  tlie  little  prin- 
cess of  lier  eldest 
maid.  "It  is  sitting 
on  Ibe  sunny  side  of 
the  garden  wall, 
watching  the  butter- 
flies. It  meowed  for  three  of  the  pret- 
tiest to  fall  into  its  mniith,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  that  is  just  what  happened, 
A  green,  a  blue,  a  pink  shaded  with  gold, 
all  went  down  pussy's  red  throat." 

Tbe  princess  smiled.     "What  about  the 


ealT"    she    questioned   her   second  maid. 

"She  is  seated  in  your  honorable 
father's  chair  of  state,  and  your  honor- 
able father's  first  body  slave  is  seratcb- 
in;,'  her  bock  with  your  father's  own  back 
seralcher,  made  of  Ihe  purest  gold  and 
jvitry." 

The  princess  laughed  outright.  She 
pattered  gracefully  into  another  room. 
There  she  saw  the  youngest  daughter  of 
her  foster  mother. 

"What  about  the  cat?"  she  asked  for 
Ihe  third   time. 

"The  cat !  Oh,  she  has  gone  to  Shin- 
kii's  dnck  farm.  The  ducks  love  her  so 
that  when  they  see  her,  they  swim  to 
shore  and  embrace  her  with  their  wings. 
Four  of  them  combined  to  make  a  raft 
and  she  got  npon  their  backs  and  went 
down  stream  with  them.  They  met  some 
of  the  ducklings  on  tbe  way  and  she 
patted  them  to  death  with  her  pawa. 
How  the  big  ducks  quacked!" 

'■That  is  a  girod  story,"  quoth  the  prin- 

She  went  info  the  garden  and  seeing 
of  the  gardeners,  said,  "What  about 
the  cal  V 

"It  i  s  frisking 
somewhere  under 
the  cherry  tree,  but 
you  would  not 
know  it  if  you  saw 
it,"     i-eplied     the 

"Why?"  asked 
the   princess. 

"Because,  your 
highness,  I  gave  it 
a  strong  worm  por- 
ridge for  its  din- 
it  a(e  it,  its  white 
fur  coat  became  a 
pIoRsy  green  striped 
with  black.  It 
looks  like  a  giant 
caterpillar,  and  all 
the  tittle  caterpil- 
lars are  going  to 
hold  a  festival  to- 
night iu  its  honor." 


THE     CHILDREN 


"Deary  me  I  What  a 
great  eat !"  esolaiined  the 
princess. 

A  little  furtlier  on  s!ie 
met  one  of  the  chamber- 
kins  of  the  palace. 
'■What  abont  the  catt" 
she  asked. 

"It  is  dajicing  in  the 
ballroom  iti  a  dress  of 
elegant  cobwebs  and  a 
necklace  of  pearl  rice. 
For  partner,  she  has  the 
yellow  dragon  in  the  hall, 
come  to  life,  and  they 
take  such  pretty  eteps 
together  that  all  who  be- 
hold them  shriek  in  ec- 
stasy. Three  little  mice 
hold  up  her  train  as  she 
dances,  and  another  sits 
perched  on  the  tip  of  the 
dragon's   curled  tail." 

At  this  the  princess 
quivered  like  a  willow 
tree  and  was  obliged  to 
seek  her  apartments. 
When  there,  she  recov- 
ered herself,  and  placing 
a  blossom  on  her  exqui- 
site eyebrow,  commanded 
that  all  those  of  whora 
she  had  inquired  concern- 
ing the  eat,  should  be 
bi'oue'ht  before  her. 
When  they  appeared  she 
looked  at  them  very  se- 
verely and  said: 

"You  have  all  told  me 
different  stories  when  I 
have  asked  you  'What 
about  the  eatf     Which  ol 


No    one    answered.     All    trembled   and 

"They  are  all  untrne,"  announced  the 
princess. 

She  lifted  her  arm  and  there  crawled 
out  of  her  sleeve  her  white  eat.  It  had 
been  there  all  the  lime. 

Then  the  courtly  chamberlain  advanced 
towards  her,  kotowing  three  times. 
"Princess,"  said  he,  ''wuiild  a  stoi-y  be 
a    story   if   it   were    true?      Would    you 


these  stories  have  been  as  well  entertained  this  morn- 
ing if,  instead  of  our  stories,  we,  your 
unworthy  servants,  had  simply  told  you 
that  the  cat  was  np  yoar  sleeve?" 

The  princess  lost  her  severity  in  hi- 
larity. "Thank  you,  my  dear  servants," 
said  she.     "I  appreciate  your  desire  to 


She  looked  at  her  cat,  thought  of  alt 
it  had  done  and  been  in  the  minds  of  her 
servants,    and    laughed    like    a    princess 


Too  Much  Pie 

B7  Ruth  A.  Kenneth 

I  heard  the  ^own  folks  talking, 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed, 
And   opened   my  eyes  and  listened 

To  everything  they  said. 
It  seems  there  was  a.  circus 

Coming  to  our  town, 
With  an  elephant,  B  tiger, 

A  bear,  and  funny  clown. 
They  said  there  was  a  lion 

That  had  an  awful  roar; 
A  camel,  lot.s  □£  monkeys,  and 

A  thousand  things  or  more. 
And  then  I  beard  a  little  noise! 

Though  dark,  I  just  did  see 
The  whole  of  that  big  circus 

Coming  straight  for  me! 
On  they  came,  right  toward  me, 

From   where,   nobody  knows, 
With  bands  of  music  playing, 

Horses  stepping  on  my  toes. 
They   came   right  through  the  darkness 

And  never  touched  the  floor; 
I  didn't  see  the  lion. 

But  T  thiiik  I  henrd  him  roar. 
And  then  I  grew  moat  awful  'fraid, 

Called,  "Mother  I"  With  a  light 
She  scared  that  horrid  b^  parade 

And  put  it  out  of  sight. 


Mother  Visits  School 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 

When  mother  eoraes  to  visit  school 
The  teacher  breaks  through  every  mle, 
And  hears  our  lessons  out  of  turn 
And  gives  us  grand  new  words  to  leam, 
And  I  am  proud  as  I  can  be 
That  mother  dear  belongs  to  me. 
She  looks  bo  sweet  and  smiling  there 
In  teacher's  own  especial  chair 
That  I  read  louder  than  the  rest 
And  march  and  sing  my  very  best; 
And  then,  when  no  one  seems  to  see, 
She  throws  a  tiny  kiss  to  me. 
Then  when  I  stammer  or  forget. 
My  mother's  eyes  grow  shiny  wel ; 
But  still  she  smiles  and  doesn't  care- 
She  knows  it's  just  because  she's  there, 
And  all  my  head  is  in  a  whirl 
Because  I'm  mother's  little  girl. 


Bats 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 

I'm  not  afraid  of  bats,  not  I ! 

I  love  to  watch  them  flutter  by. 

I  think  the  funny  little  things 

Are  angel  mice  who've  earned  their  wings. 
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A  Pretty  Blouse  Trimmed  With  Circles  of  Net 
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Desi|i7ied  expreasly  for  Good  Housekeeping  by  Ellen  Stan.     Stylish  and 

KictiL-al  designs  which  can  he  made  at  home,  good  seam-allowing  patterns 
ing   furnished  at   10   cents   eai^h.      Order  by  number.     Address  Pattern 
Department.  Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Our  Special  Patterns 


for  Good  Housekeeping 
Readers  Exclusively 

By  Ellen  Stan 
[Refer  to  drawings  on  Pages  298-308] 

A  waist  plain  in  design,  but  with  suf- 
ficient fullness  to  hang  in  soft,  pretty 
folds  over  the  girdle,  is  illustrated  in 
No  247  GH.  The  space  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  center  front  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  gives  ample  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  pretty  decoration,  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plique or  hand  embroidery.  Lace  motifs 
can  also  be  used  with  good  effect.  This 
style  waist  is  adaptable  to  soft  silk,  voile 
and  marquisette.  The  yoke  and  inner 
sleeves  are  of  Valenciennes  insertion  and 
edging.  Waist  No  247  GH  is  cut  in 
6  sizes,  from  32  to  42  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person,  it  will  require  5V^  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  The  exact 
quantities  for  trimming  are  printed  on 
the  pattern  label. 

A  skirt  fashioned  after  No  248  GH  is 
adaptable,  when  made  in  clearing  length, 
for  wear  with  any  style  coat  or  jacket. 
This  smart  design  is  especially  suitable 
for  dressy  wear.  The  broad  trimming 
band  that  heads  the  deep-shaped  flounce 
may  be  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
waist.  A  pretty  reproduction  of  this 
design  might  be  made  of  a  soft  taffeta 
silk,  or  if  something  more  serviceable  is 
wanted,  an  albatross,  in  a  dark  color,  such 
as  blue  or  black,  would  give  good  wear. 
Skirt  No  248  GH  has  five  gores.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  will  re- 
quire 11%  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  44-inch  wide  ma- 
terial. If  insertion  is  used  3%  yards 
will  be  needed. 

As  a  guimpe  under  jumper  dresses,  or 
as  a  shirtwaist.  No  249  GH  is  equally 
serviceable.  Being  cut  as  it  is,  with  only 
one  seam  under  each  arm,  it  requires  no 
fitting  and  is  easily  made.  It  is  slightly 
full  at  the  neck  both  back  and  front,  and 
the  short,  puffed  sleeves  are  gathered  into 
a  band.  This  garment  will  be  popular 
for  wear  with  thin  summer  gowns.  Mo- 
tifs of  lace,  embroidery  or  rows  of  lace 
insertion,  will  make  a  dainty  and  effective 
trimming.  Waist  No  249  GH  is  eat  in 
6  sizes,  from  32  to  42  inehes  bust  measore. 
To  make  this  garment  for  the  average 


person,  it  will  require  3Vi  yards  of  ma- 
terial 24  inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  36 
inches  wide. 

Costume  No  250  GH  is  a  charming 
design  and  well  suited  for  street  wear 
during  the  spring.  The  garment  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  easily  made,  if  the 
directions  on  the  pattern  are  followed 
out.  The  skirt  should  be  basted  together; 
the  princesse  panel,  both  back  and  front, 
must  be  basted  in  position  to  the  waist 
line.  The  side  portions  of  the  waist  are 
then  basted  in  place  according  to  the 
notches  in  the  pattern,  and  the  belt  ar- 
ranged. The  dress  is  then  slipped  on 
and  necessary  alterations  made.  While 
on  the  figure  the  upper  part  of  the  prin- 
cesse panel  is  adjusted  and  pinned  to  the 
side  portions.  The  garment  fastens  in- 
visibly on  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
Costume  No  250  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes, 
from  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  To 
make  the  garment  for  the  average  per- 
son it  will  require  13^^  yards  of  material 
24  inches  wide,  or  7^  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide. 

A  smart  design,  and  one  that  may  be 
effectively  copied  in  linen,  silk  or  light- 
weight woolen  goods  is  waist  No  251  GH. 
It  can  be  worn  to  complete  a  costume,  or 
as  a  separate  waist  with  odd  skirts.  At 
each  side  of  the  front  box  plait  are  three 
outward  turning  tucks.  Arranged  on  the 
shoulders  so  as  to  give  the  fashionable 
long  line  from  the  neck  to  the  armseye 
are  three  short  tucks  of  the  same  width. 
The  back  has  one  tuck  on  each  side,  and 
the  sleeves  may  be  finished  in  either  long 
or  elbow  length.  Waist  No  251  GH  is 
cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  will  require  4%  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  3  yaiids  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

The  three-piece  circular  skirt  No  252 
GH  is  a  popular  model.  The  long  box 
plait  in  the  front  gives  length  to  the 
figure,  and  tends  to  make  it  appear  small 
at  the  waist  line.  The  outer  plait  on 
each  side  runs  flounce  depth,  at  which 
X)oint  it  is  cut  and  the  material  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  forms  another  short  plait. 
The  back  is  finished  with  an  under- 
box  plait  at  each  side.  A  skirt  made 
after  this  model  will  hold  its  shape, 
and  not  sag  on  the  sides,  as  do  the 
r^fulation  circular  skirts.  Skirt  No 
252  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32 
inehes  waist  measore.  To  make  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  will  xe- 
qnire  9  yards  o£  ma.\«i^7^'\&i^QMk^^>^^ 
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5%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or 
4%  yards  of  44-inch  wide  material. 

An  especially  attractive  model  is  coat 
No  253  GH,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly 
pretty  worn  with  a  separate  skirt  or  as 
a  part  of  a  costume.  Broadcloth  in  the 
darker  shades  of  blue  or  brown  will  make 
up  effectively  after  this  style.  Serge, 
silk  and  mixed  coatings  are  also  suitable 
materials  to  be  used  in  making  the  gar- 
ment. Either  the  long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used  with  good  effect,  and  the 
back  of  the  coat  can  be  cut  off  even  with 
the  front,  or  left  slightly  longer.  The 
construction  of  this  garment  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  not  having  a  collar,  it  is  par- 
ticularly easy  to  finish.  Coat  No  253 
GH  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  To  make  this  garment 
for  the  average  person  it  requires  3% 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  or  2% 
yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 

Especially  designed  for  striped  mate- 
rials is  skirt  No  254  GH.  The  stripes  in 
the  long,  narrow  front  panel  runoing 
lengthwise  and  those  of  the  circular  sides 
being  arranged  on  the  bias,  give  an  effect 
that  is  pleasing  and  extremely  chic.  The 
back  has  the  new  double  inverted  box 
plait,  which  is  a  pleasing  change  from 
the  regulation  plain  back.  This  skirt 
is  finished  in  walking  length  and  is  suit- 
able for  wear  with  shirtwaists  and  with 
a  separate  coat.  Skirt  No  254  GH  has 
three  gores.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6 
sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches  waist  mear 
sure.  To  make  the  garment  for  the  aver- 
age person  it  requires  7%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 27  inches  wide,  or  4%  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide. 

The  yoke  effect  at  the  shoulders  of 
waist  No  255  GH  is  given  by  extending 
the  ba<>k  portion.  'Hie  long  tucks  in 
the  front,  extending  the  full  length  of 
the  waist  on  either  side  of  the  box  plait, 
are  so  arranged  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  a  vest.  The  short  tucks  at  the  sleeve 
give  the  fullness  required  at  that  point. 
Whether  the  pocket  is  placed  on  the 
waist  is  optional,  and  should  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  material  employed. 
li  heavy  cotton  vesting  or  flannel  ere 
used,  the  pocket  would  add  style  to  the 
garment.  Waist  No  255  GH  is  cut  in 
7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inehes  bust  mea- 
sure. To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  4  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  2V^  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

Serge,  herring-bone '  eheviot,  panama, 
£0:£Fifr  stdting  or  mohair,  or  more  dretsy 


fabrics,  such  as  voile,  veiling,  cashmere, 
challis,  or  taffeta  silk  in  the  soft  weaves 
may  be  used  for  skirt  No  256  GH.  A 
plaited  skirt  made  of  some  light-weight 
material  is  always  attractive,  and  the 
design  illustrated  is  exceptionally  easy 
to  copy.  For  tub  materials  no  better 
model  can  be  selected,  for  the  gores  are 
so  cut  that  they  will  not  stretch  and 
sag.  Skirt  No  256  GH  has  11  gores. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To  make 
this  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  14^  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide. 

Made  from  silk  or  from  light-weight 
woolen  or  cotton  materials,  costume  No 
257  GH  will  be  effective.  This  garment 
consists  of  a  plain  skirt  with  a  priiieesse 
panel  back  and  front  which  extends  to  the 
shoulders.  The  style  of  the  dress  de- 
pends upon  careful  fitting  aud  the  ap- 
plication of  braid  as  a  trimming.  A 
broad,  shaped  trimming  or  collar  is  used 
as  a  finish  for  the  inside  edge  of  the 
princesse  waist.  The  blouse  worn  under 
this  costume  should  be  of  a  contrasting 
material,  and  if  the  yoke  is  made  of  a 
lighter  material  than  the  dress  the  effect 
will  be  pleasing.  Costume  No  257  GH 
is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  To  make  this  garment 
for  the  average  person  it  requires  10  V& 
yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  4^/^ 
yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 

It  ought  to  prove  a  temptation  to 
every  woman  to  try  and  fashion  a  sack 
like  No  258  GH,  for  it  is  veiy  plain  and 
pretty,  and  so  easily  put  together.  The 
material  used  was  a  French  fiannel  with 
the  edges  buttonhole  scalloped;  but  if 
one  wants  a  more  elaborate  effect,  the 
same  design  may  be  copied  in  Chinese 
or  Japanese  wash  silk.  In  place  of  the 
embroidered  scallops,  as  a  finish  for  the 
edges,  a  narrow  frill  of  chiffon  or  lace 
edging  can  be  used.  Sack  No  258  GH 
is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  To  make  this  garment 
for  the  average  person  it  requires  2% 
yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  1% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

For  morning  wear  with  a  plain  shirt- 
waist or  a  negligee,  skirt  No  259  GH  is 
most  suitable.  It  should  be  made  from 
a  light-weight,  serviceable  material  of  a 
dark  color.  The  skirt  is  finished  in 
8we^  or  round  length  and  has  an  in- 
y«rted  box  plait  in  the  back.  The  band 
trfenwittig  ean  %e  dispensed  with  if  pr&- 
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ferred.  Skirt  No  259  GH  has  five  gores. 
The  pattern  is  cat  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  re- 
quires 10  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide. 

Dress  No  260  GH  is  in  mandarin  stylef. 
The  guimpe  is  perfectly  plain,  made  with 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  band  trim- 
ming on  the  dress  gives  opportunity  to 
use  contrasting  colors  effectively.  The 
original  model  was  of  a  light  challis  with 
a  brown  figrai^*  The  trimming  bands 
and  belt  were  of  brown  taffeta  silk  sev- 
eral shades  darker  than  that  of  the  figure. 
The  waist  of  this  model  is  perfectly  plain 
and  the  skirt  is  gathered.  The  dress 
fastens  in  the  back  and  is  finished  with 
a  deUchable  belt.  Dress  No  260  GH 
is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for  girls,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age.  For  the  average  girl 
8  years  of  age  it  requires  4%  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  The  guimpe 
requires  2%  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  1%  yards  of  36-inch  wide  ma- 
terial. 

In  that  the  jumper  and  skirt  are  in  one 
piece,  dress  No  261  GH  is  a  most  at- 
tractive model.  •  A  frock  copied  from  this 
model  will  be  pretty  for  school  wear 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Plaid, 
striped  or  plain  gingham  will  be  equally 
effective  made  after  this  model,  and  will 
have  the  advantage  over  more  elaborate 
models,  in  that  they  will  launder  nicely. 
The  applied  neck  trimming  and  armhole 
bands  must  be  of  a  contrasting  material; 
for  instance,  a  plaid  gingham  can  be 
trimmed  with  a  plain  or  a  plain  with 
a  plaid.  Dress  No  261  GH  is  cut  in  4 
sizes,  for  girls  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age.  To  make  this  garment  for  the  aver- 
age girl  8  years  of  age  it  requires  4 
yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  2% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

For  a  young  girl  design  No  262  GH 
makes  a  dainty  apron.  It  has  a  seam 
under  each  arm  and  on  the  shoulders. 
Sheer  plaid  or  plain  muslin  will  be  suit- 
able to  use  for  making  the  garment,  and 
the  ruffle  can  be  of  embroidered  edging  or 
plain  lawn.  Ginghams  are  pretty  if  some- 
thing serviceable  is  wanted.  Apron  No 
262  GH  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for  girls  6,  8, 10 
and  12  years  of  age.  To  make  the  gar- 
ment for  a  girl  8  years  of  age  it  requires 
V/s  yards  of  material  27  inehes  wide,  or 
V/i  yards  of  material  36  inehes  wide. 


Quality  Flower  Seeds 

By  Clarence  Moores  Weed 

One  of  the  commonest  mdstakes  of 
amateur  flower  lovers  is  that  of  buying 
cheap  seeds.  The  grower  of  flowers 
should,  above  all  things,  have  a  passion 
for  the  best,  and  should  not  be  content 
with  anything  else.  If  the  seed  is  poor, 
no  amount  of  care  in  culture  can  redeem 
its  defects. 

Try  this  year  to  plant  better  seeds, 
even  if  you  must  plant  fewer.  Do  not 
sow  so  thickly,  and  consequently  save 
some  of  the  usual  waste  in  thinning.  A 
China  aster  full  of  ])etals  to  the  center 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  with 
the  center  a  mass  of  tubular  florets,  as 
is  so  commonly  seen.  A  few  large- 
flowered,  splendid  sweet  peas  are  better 
than  a  host  of  small,  poor  ones.  Patron- 
ize reliable  seed  houses  that  have  repu- 
tations to  sustain,  and  insist  on  getting 
the  best  seed  the  market  affords. 

Early  sweet  peas  may  very  well  be 
started  in  pots  and  transferred  to  the 
bed  where  they  are  to  blossom.  In  this 
way  several  weeks  may  be  gained,  as  the 
young  plants  get  a  good  root  growth  and 
are  a  few  inches  high  before  they  are 
taken  from  the  pots.  This  method  is 
now  regularly  practiced  by  many  com- 
mercial florists  for  their  winter  flowering 
sweet  peas,  saving  the  benches  for  other 
flowers  while  the  peas  are  getting  started. 
It  is  also  frequently  practiced  by  intel- 
ligent amateurs  for  getting  the  blossoms 
very  early  out-of-doors.  Try  the  plan 
this  year.  The  last  of  February  plant 
four  or  five  sweet  pea  seeds  in  a  four- 
inch  pot  or  six  in  a  five-inch  pot  and 
place  in  the  cellar  window  or  in  a  cold 
frame.  Do  not  keep  in  too  warm  a 
place,  as  the  young  plants  need  a  cool, 
moist  soil  to  get  a  gocd  root  growth. 
Then,  when  the  bluebirds  are  warbling 
their  welcome  notes  and  you  are  planting 
your  main  crop  of  sweet  peas  out-of- 
doors,  transfer  these  from  the  pots,  dis- 
turbing the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
They  should  give  you  flowers  in  May. 


Children's  Books  and  Reading,  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses.  A  thorough  stu^ 
of  the  development  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren, and  a  guide  to  the  best  current 
javenile  books.  Mitehell  Kennerly,  New 
York;  $1.50  net* 


Cheap,  Nutritious  Meats 


By  John  R.  Meader 


.  VEN  the  most  nutritious 
foods  will  frequently  fail  in 
their  purpose  if  they  are 
neither  attractive  to  the  eye 
nor  pleasing  to  the  palate. 
If  the  Benee  of  taste  could 
be  controlled  by  a  man's 
eiming  capacity,  or  the  eonditioa  of  hia 
pone,  this  problem  could  easily  be  solved, 
but  as  long  as  the  appetite  craves  and 
insists  upon  having  tasty  foods,  this  is 
a  quality  to  whieb  the  cook  must  cater. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  service 
of  cheap  meats  has  always  been  attended 
with  difScnlty.  Although  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  ma|te  them  tender  by  pounding 
or  scoring  them,  or  by  cooking  them  in 
water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  has  been 
added,  they  are  naturally  lees  agreeable 
to  tbe  taste  than  the  more  costly  cuts,  for 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  fact  that  they 
are  so  much  cheaper.  At  the  same  time, 
the  old  adage  that  makes  "necessity  the 
mother  of  invention"  is  just  as  true 
today  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  though  it 
has  ^^uired  much  time,  and  no  little 
patience  and  persistence  in  experiment- 
mg,  theae  cooks  of  tbe  poor  have  finally 
succeeded  in  devising  a  system  of  ooc&- 
ias-  by  which  the  so-called  cheap  ants 
of  meat  may  be  made  almost,  if  not  quite, 
aa  appetizing  as  dishes  prepared  from 
meats  coating  two  or  three  times  as  mtteh 


So  far  as  tbe  butcher's  meats  are  cun- 
eemed,  the  cook  who  is  compelled  to 
husband  her  pennies  in  procuring  food 
for  her  housebold  usually  makes  it  a 
practice  to  buy  beef.  Tbe  inferior  parts 
of  veal  or  mutton  are  sometimes  used  in 
making  soup,  or  the  scrag  end  of  the 
neek  is  made  into  a  stew,  but,  beyond 
this,  sueb  meats  are  not  regarded  as 
nearly  so  eeonomieal  as  the  inexpensive 
parts  of  the  beef  carcass.  Pork,  too,  is 
generally  held  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  economize, 
exceptions  being  made  only  in  tbe  case 
of  the  Hnoked  shoulder,  or  so-called  "Cal- 
ifornia ham,"  salted  pork,  and  the  less 
desirable  stripe  of  bacon.  For  practi- 
cally every  purpose,  however,  beef  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  poor.  Its 
cheap  cuts  are  more  tasty  and  tender  than 
those  of  lamb,  mutton  or  Teal,  and  as 
experience  has  proved  that  beef  is  not 
only  more  nutritious,  but  that  it  can 
also  be  prepared  in  a  greater  variety  of 
ways,  the  temptation  to  buy  the  other 
meats  is  pretty  generally  resisted. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  stews  and 
sonps,  however,  the  choice  of  meats  is 
by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  beef. 
Instead,  the  housewife  purchases  any 
meat  that  is  cheap,  and,  after  urang  it  as 
the  foondation  for  the  sonp,  the  meat 
ibiM  is  sepazated  from  all  bone  and 
gristifl,  nni,  properly  aeuoned,  is  served 
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as  the  principal  disli  at  the  next  day's 
dinner.  In  doings  this  the  cnstomaiy 
method  is  to  pick  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  pnt  it  on  the  fire  to  simmer 
with  an  onion,  a  carrot  or  two,  a  tomato 
and  a  variety  of  sonp  herbs.  When  the 
vegetables  have  cooked  sufficiently,  the 
mixture  is  thickened  with  a  little  flour, 
and,  having-  been  seasoned  to  taste  with 
pepper  and  salt,  is  ready  for  the  table. 
A  woman  who  admits  that  she  fre- 
quently finds  it  financially  impossible  to 
procure  the  necessaiy  quantity  of  meat 
to  make  a  stew,  is  accustomed  to  pi-ovide 
a  substitute  by  cooking  some  vegetables 
in  whatever  kind  of  soup  she  may  have 
left  from  the  dinner  of  the  pi-enous 
day.  Thus,  she  fii*st  boils  the  potatoes 
until  they  are  tender,  after  which  they 
are  peeled  and  sliced.  She  then  puts 
them  into  a  stewpan,  with  two  or  three 
sliced  onions,  a  bay  leaf  and  a  thin  slice 
of  salt  pork  that  has  been  cut  into  small 
strips.  These  vegetables  are  covered  with 
the  soup,  after  which  they  are  allowed 
to  simmer  for  an  hour  or  more,  by 
which  time  the  gravy  has  become  very 
thick.  When  appropnately  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  the  dish  proves  a 
most  satisfactory  one. 

Meat  and  Potato  Cakes 

Meat  and  potato  cakes  are  a  common 
dish  in  the  home  of  the  small  wage- 
earaer,  as  it  has  been  found  that  they 
pro\'ide  an  excellent  means  of  disposing 
of  the  leftover.  To  prepare  them,  the 
meat  from  the  soup  pot,  or  the  remains 
of  the  stew,  are  chopped  fine:  an  onion, 
also  finely  minced,  is  added,  a  small 
quantity  of  mashed  potatoes,  with  pep- 
per and  salt  and  any  other  seasoning 
that  taste  may  dictate,  or  that  is  within 
reach  of  the  cook.  This  mixture  is 
then  shaped  into  cakes  and  fried. 

The  housekeepers  who  make  a  practice 
of  preparing  stews  or  dishes  that  closely 
resemble  them,  frequently  economize  in 
the  matter  of  seasoning  by  keeping  the 
carrots,  onions,  leeks,  bay  leaves  and  other 
sonp  vegetables  and  herbs  wrapped  in  a 
thin  muslin  bag.  When  soups,  stews 
and  such  dishes  are  made,  the  bag,  which 
is  attached  to  a  piece  of  twine,  is  dropped 
into  the  pot  witii  the  meat,  and,  when 
it  has  remained  long  enough  to  impart 
the  requisite  flavor,  it  is  withdrawn, 
dried,  and  set  aside  to  do  duty  again 
on  the  following  day.  This  process  is 
usually  continued  until  .  the  '^seasoning 
bag''  has  lost  the  po.we)r!*lb  flavor.    Care 


must  be  taken  to  dry  the  seasonings  im- 
mediately after  each  using. 

A  meat  pie  made  from  the  leftovers 
from  two  or  thi-ee  dinners  is  regarded  as 
a  gi-eat  delicacy  in  many  of  these  house- 
holds wliere  there  are  good  cooks,  and  if 
all  these  pies  are  as  tasty  as  that  which 
I  was  permitted  to  sample,  thei-e  is  no 
reason  why  such  food  should  be  made 
a  subject  for  complaint.  Although  the 
pie  may  be  covered  with  a  biscuit  crust 
and  baked  in  the  oven,  like  any  ordinary 
pie,  this  cook — a  southern  woman  of 
considerable  taste  in  cooking — preferred 
to  prepare  it  in  the  form  of  a  pot  pie, 
and,  accordingly,  some  extremely  light 
dumplings  took  the  place  of  the  cnist. 

Meat  Pie 

To  make  the  pie  she  took  some  scraps 
of  beef  and  mutton;  the  beef  was  left 
from  a  pot  roast,  the  mutton  from  the 
stew  that  had  been  served  at  dinner  on 
the  preceding  day.  These  were  chopped 
fine  and  all  bones  and  gristle  were  re- 
moved. Two  small  onions,  minced,  were 
added,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  dried  cel- 
eiy  leaves.  A  miscellaneous  collection 
of  vegetables  followed,  for  it  is  this 
cook's  practice  to  make  use  of  almost 
everything  left  in  the  ice  box.  There 
were  a  few  peas,  about  half  a  cup  of 
canned  tomato,  a  small  cup  of  boiled 
rice  and  two  small  boiled  potatoes,  the 
latter  being  cut  into  dice  before  they 
were  put  into  the  pot.  Over  this  mixture 
she  poured  the  liquor  remaining  from  the 
mutton  stew  as  well  as  the  gravy  from 
the  pot  roast,  thinning  them  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The 
pot  was  then  covered  and  the  contents 
were  left  to  cook  slowly,  until  it  was 
time  to  add  the  dumplings. 

Personally,  I  can  testify  to  the  savoiy 
qualities  of  this  pie,  much  of  the  flavor 
of  which  was  due  to  the  celery  used  in 
seasoning  it.  As  celery  is  rather  a 
costly  luxury,  especially  in  the  city,  I.,  . 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  she  should" 
have  so  large  a  quantity  on  hand,  but 
she  explained  this  by  saying  that  "she 
purchased  a  big  bag  of  discarded  oelery 
tops  and  dried  them  in  the  oven  when 
she  had  a  fire  for  baking  or  roasting. 

Another  means  of  economy  that  might 
commend  itself  to  those  who  care  to  try 
the  experiment  is  the  use  of  hog's  liver 
in  place  of  that  from  the  c»M.   \».  ^'^^s- 
paimg  l\»a  «a^  VJm»  ^^a^  ^^«^  \*siiss^ 
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the  liver  to  eztraet  that  strong  flavor 
to  which  many  persons  might  object. 

Fried  Liver   Cakes 

The  meat  was  then  chopped  very  fine, 
with  a  slice  of  fat  pork  or  a  couple  of 
thin  slices  of  bacon,  after  which  it  was 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
sage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sifted  flour 
was  stirred  into  it.  Thus  prepared,  it 
was  shaped  into  flat  cakes,  and  these 
were  fried,  until  thev  had  browned  thor- 
oughly,  on  a  well-greased  griddle. 
Cooked  in  this  fashion  hog's  liver  might 
appeal  to  the  most  captious  palate. 

Com  meal  is  frequently  used  by  the 
economical  cooks  among  the  poor,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  mush,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  more  costly  and  less  nutri- 
tious cereal,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
com  bread  or  pan  cakes,  and  sometimes 
in  combination  with  soups  and  meats. 
For  example,  one  woman,  an  Irish 
woman,  who  was  *4n  service"  in  New 
England  prior  to  her  marriage,  prides 
herself  upon  her  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
making  the  old-fashioned  ''Johnny  cake," 
that  preparation  of  slightly  salted  and 
thoroughly  sealded  com  meal  that  has 
80  long  supplied  the  foundation  for  the 
celebrated  New   England  breakfast. 

Com  Meal  and  Meat  Loaf 

To  use  the  com  meal  with  meat,  she 
procures  about  two  pounds  of  soup  meat 
with  the  soup  bone,  and,  after  the  soup 
has  been  made,  she  removes  all  the  meat 
and  chops  it  fine.  She  then  takes  about 
a  quai't  of  the  soup,  and,  after  reducing 
it  slightly,  she  adds  sufficient  com  meal 
to  make  a  rather  thick  mush.  This  meal 
is  cooked  thoroughly,  and,  when  almost 
done,  the  chopped  meat  is  added,  with  salt^ 
pepper  and  two  teaspoons  of  grated  on- 
ion, as  seasoning.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  cooking  process,  she  stirs  tiie  mix- 
ture frequently  to  prevent  its  ^catching," 
and  when  done,  it  is  poured  into  a  pan 
to  harden.  It  may  be  served  by  being 
cut  in  slices  like  a  veal  or  beef  loaf. 

Veal  and  Ham  Hash 

The  dish  concerning  which  this  cook 
displays  the  greatest  pride,  however,  was 
a  ''hash"  which  she  claims  as  her  own 
invention.  It  is  composed  of  veal,  ham 
and  boiled  rice,  although,  sometimes,  beef 
is  substituted  for  the  veal.  To  mAke 
this  extremely  tasty  dish,  the  meats  are 
chopped  together  until  they  are  quite 
fine.  Some  of  the  fat  from  the  ham  is 
jmBtnvd  sad  ^Hiied  aai"  in  a  frying  paa. 


When  sufficient  fat  has  been  extracted 
the  piece  of  fat  is  removed  and  the  meat 
is  fried.  When  about  half  done  the 
rice  is  added,  being  broken  into  tiny 
pieces  with  a  fork.  Seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  powdered  celery  and 
sei*ved  with  a  white  sauce  made  by  cook- 
ing flour  and  water  with  a  little  milk, 
the  combination  has  a  unique  flavor. 
The  ham  used  in  making  this  hash  was 
the  last  remnants  of  the  "California 
ham"  that  had  served  as  piece  de  resist- 
ance Sii  the  Sunday  dinner,  and  yet  no- 
body could  have  detected  the  "cheap" 
quality  of  the  meat.  When  beef  is  used, 
in  the  absence  of  veal,  the  flavor  of  the 
hash  is  less  delicate.  Diced  or  creamed 
potatoes  may  be  used  instead  of  rice. 
As  soups  are  both  tasty  and  "filling," 
they  are  often  prepared  in  these  house- 
holds, and,  as  meat  is  frequently  too 
great  a  luxury  to  be  eaten  every  day  in 
the  week,  many  cooks  have  discovered 
how  to  make  appetizing  and  nutritious 
soups  without  the  use  of  animal  flesh. 
In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
find  large  families  making  the  entire  mid- 
day meal  upon  a  savory  vegetable  soup 
that  has  cost  but  a  few  cents,  because 
there  is  practically  no  meat  in  it. 

Vegetable  Soup 

Thus,  an  excellent  soup  is  made  with 
carrots,  tumips  and  onions.  The  vege- 
tables are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  are 
fried  in  drippings  until  slightly  browned. 
Salt,  pepper  and  sugar  are  added  to  taste, 
with  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  veg- 
etables from  burning.  Simmer  until  they 
are  very  tender,  and,  when  practically 
of  the  consistency  of  pulp,  add  a  little 
flour  and  enough  milk  or  water  to  make 
the  necessary  quantity  of  soup;  season  to 
taste  once  more  and  serve. 

While  these  dishes  have  been  selected 
from  the  favorite  recipes  of  these  most 
economical  of  housewives,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  persons  of  small  in- 
comes are  supplied  with  such  well-cooked 
and  nourishing  food.  In  too  many  cases 
the  women  whose  hands  are  at  the  house- 
hold helm  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  economy  in  cookery.  In 
fact,  success  in  bearing  the  burden  of 
higher  prices  depends  largely  upon  the 
individual  ability  of  the  woman  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  spending  the  money 
for  domestic  expenses.  If  all  were  like 
the  housewives  from  whom  these  recipes 
have  been  procured,  the  burden  would 
be  far  easier  to  beac 
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VI — Emergencies;    Preserves 
the  Year  Around 

a[D  you  uotice  that  suggestion 
T  of  Dick's  last  night,  that  he 
1  would  bring  home  uoespecled 
/  corapaDy  and  surprise  ua 
some  day  soonT  Well,  he 
^  will,  just  as  soon  as  be  thinks 
we  are  off  our  guard;  so,  in 
order  to  turn  the  joke  on  bim,  I  think 
we  bad  better  inspect  the  emergency 
closet  this  morning,"  said  Mi's  Thome, 
as  she'led  the  way  to  a  certain  cupboard 
in  the  hall. 

"Here  on  the  top  shelves  I  keep  my 
Tery  best  preserves,  you  see,"  she  pointed 
out  to  Dolly.  "Those  I  save  for  great 
occasions,  such  as  a  company  supper  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Then  on  the  next 
shelf  I  have  odd  glasses  of  jelly  and  jam 
on  this  side,  and  regular  supplies  on 
that." 

"What  in  the  world  do  yon  mean  by 
that  fine  distincttonf"  asked  her  sister 
with  a  laugh. 

"Why,  when  I  deliberately  put  np  cur- 
rant jelly  and  raspberry  jam  and  grape 
marmalade,  all  in  quantity  and  in  season, 
those  are  regular  things;  all  the  others 
I  do  a  glass  at  a  time,  whenever  I  have 
anything  on  hand  to  use  up;  those  are 
odd  things,  you  see.  I  think  I'd  better 
spend  the  greater  part  of  this  morning's 
lesson  on  them,  too,  because  really  they 
are  very  important.  But  now  see  my 
emergency  shelf. 

"Hera  are  three  cans  each  of  vege- 
tables: peas,  string  beans  green  and  yel- 
low, com  and  tomatoes.  The  beans  will 
do  for  salads,  the  com  for  a  vegetable, 
for  fritters,  com  custard  or  something  of 
the  kind,  end  the  tomatoes  for  soup  or 
vegetable,  just  as  it  happens;  the  peas 
are  really  most  valuable  of  all,  for  they 
will  make  soup,  salad,  vegetable,  or,  with 
mayonnaise  and  cold  meat,  will  make  a 
whole  luncheon. 

"Then  I  have  two  cans  of  expensive 
canned  soup;  the  cheap  sorts  are  not  so 
good,  and  these  are  delicious,  but  of 
course  they  are  only  to  be  used  in  a 
truly  great  emergency,  when  a  milk  soup 
is  ont  of  the  quration,  and  we  must  have 


"You  will  laugh  at  this  tin,  for  with 
a  butcher  shop  close  by  and  a  telephone 
in  the  house  you  would  never  think  I 
would  need  canned  roast  beef,  wonld  you? 
But  once  I  was  caught  by  company  at 
dinner  time,  the  meat  had  not  come,  the 
telephone  would  not  work,  and  there  was 
nobody  to  send  out;  so  now  I  keep  one 
can  on  hand. 

"Then  there  are  two  pots  of  nice  cheese, 
a  large  and  a  small,  and  two  bottles  of 
olives,  and  a  tin  of  fancy  crackers,  a  can 
of  cooked  chicken  and  two  cans  of  un- 
sweetened milk.  Suppo^ng  I  had  to 
serve  up  either  a  lunch  or  a  dinner  at  a 
moment's  notice,  you  see  I  have  every- 
thing here,  even  to  a  dessert,  for  here  is 
a  package  of  prepared  gelatine,  which  I 
can  get  ready  in  no  time." 

"Two  questions,  my  dear,  before  we 
leave  this  nice,  smelly  spot  for  the 
kitchen.  The  first  is  this:  Didn't  all 
these  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  if  so,  where 
did  you  get  itt  Not  out  of  a  dollar  a 
day,  I  am  sure." 

"Remember  the  tin  bank  on  the  kitehan 
mantel !  Don't  you  see  me  drop  in  my 
pennies  each  day  when  we  come  in  from 
marketj  and  have  you  not  uotieed  that 
when  we  liave  very  little  to  buy  any  one 
day,  I  put  in  all  that  we  do  not  spendf 
Yesterday  we  had  the  meat  in  the  house 
for  dinner,  the  left-over  mutton  from  the 
night  before,  which  we  were  to  make  into 
a  meat  pie;  then  we  had  half  a  can  of 
com  for  fritters — no  expense  there;  wo 
also  were  to  have  dried  pea  soup,  and 
we  had  the  peas;  and  potatoes,  of  course; 
and  I  made  a  nice  bread  pudding.  So 
out  of  my  dollar  I  bought  staples  only: 
e^s,  a  pound  of  coffee  and  a  bag  of 
salt,  and  I  put  what  was  left  in  my  bank 
toward  the  weekly  milk  hill,  and  also 
toward  the  evil  day  when  I  have  to  buy 
ohve  oil,  a  bag  of  flour,  and  possibly  a 
pound  of  butter,  all  at  once.  Yon  can 
easily  see  that,  managing  as  we  do,  buy- 
ing meat  but  once  in  two  days,  as  we 
uRually  do,  and  dividing  each  can  of  vc^ 
etable  into  two  meals,  or  getting  cheap 
things,  such  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  we 
have  something  left  nearly  every  other 
morning.  That  is,  one  day  we  spend  all 
our  dollar ;  the  next  w«  Ki^«tA  v>t&^  ''«^£&. 
on  f  twV  twi,  »wa.  fti.ft  T«*.  ««»■  ^"s*- 
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staples,  or  into  the  tin  bank.  Of  course 
I  did  not  launch  extravagantly  out  and 
supply  all  the  things  in  my  emergency 
closet  in  one  grand  outburst;  I  bought 
them  one  at  a  time — a  can  of  beans  one 
day,  a  can  of  com  another,  and  the  soups 
about  a  month  apart.  Now,  when  I  use 
one  I  get  another  and  put  it  in  the  place 
left  vacant,  and  there  I  am!  I  can 
defy  the  world !" 

"That  brings  you  right  up  against  my 
secondly,  my  dear.  Tell  me  at  once  why, 
with  this  closet  at  hand  and  all  these  good 
things  in  it,  you  wrinkled  your  forehead 
when  those  two  women  arrived  the  other 
morning  for  lunch,  and  moaned  because 
you  had  nothing  but  cheese  and  celery  to 
give  them?" 

Mary  laughed.  "I'll  tell  you  why.  The 
very  last  time  they  came,  I  did  fly  to  my 
closet,  and  before  they  left  they  ques- 
tioned me  so  closely  that  I  confessed,  and 
actually  showed  them  what  I  had.  Now, 
that  sort  of  thing  you  can  do  once,  but 
not  twice,  and  when  they  dropped  in  last 
week — and  they  are  the  dropping  kind, 
and  likely  to  come  to  town  any  day  with- 
out notice  and  demand  lunch — ^I  was  de- 
termined I  would  not  open  that  closet 
door,  except  for  my  last  course,  the.  jam 
I  served  with  the  little  cakes.  But  you 
were  mistaken  when  you  said  I  had  noth- 
ing but  cheese  and  celery  in  the  house, 
for  I  did  have  milk  and  eggs;  I  hope  to 
have  them  always,  because  ifs  difiAenlt  to 
manage  without.  That  rabbit,  x^^  see, 
needed  both. 

'^ow  come  out  to  the  kitchen,  and 
while  I  make  a  cake  TU  give  you  your 
lesson  on  all-the-yeai^preserves.  When 
summer  comes  you  will  be  tempted  every 
day  of  your  life  to  buy  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  currants  and  gooseberries 
and  grapes  and  all  the  rest,  and  invest  in 
pounds  of  sugar  and  make  dossens  and 
dozens  of  glasses  of  jelly  and  jam  and 
preserves.  Now,  mind,  I  don't  disapprove 
of  doing  up  as  many  as  ypu  can,  for  th^ 
are  all  so  much  to  the  good.  But  what  I 
do  say  is,  that  they  cost  a  lot  if  you  have 
to  buy  both  fruit  and  sugar;  of  course,  if 
you  live  in  the  country  and  have  berries 
in  the  garden,  that's  another  thing;  but  in 
town  Uiey  do  mount  up. 

^ut,  of  course,  you  have  lots  of  fruit 
on  the  table  in  summer,  and  sometimes 
you  have  a  aaucerfol  left,  or  perlii^ 
some  of  one  kind  and  some  of  anoth^; 
tbenistiie  anspimousiiUMtnent!  Ton  just 
aook  these  froita  septnilely  if  there  is 
sooadi  £0^  M  sisM  ct  eadL  bat  niiied  if 


there  is  not;  one  or  two  glasses  will  not 
take  much  sugar,  and  you  can  make  them 
while  you  are  getting  a  meal. 

"Then,  as  the  summer  goes  on,  you 
will  find  a  quart  or  two  of  cheap  blue- 
berries and  do  those  up,  for  pies  in  win- 
ter; and  when  you  have  watermelon  for 
dinner,  save  the  rinds  and  pickle  them. 
When  grapes  come,  you  buy  what  you 
can,  of  course,  make  them  into  jelly  and 
spice  them;  but,  in  addition,  watch  the 
bottoms  of  your  grape  baskets  and  when 
you  find  a  good  handful  of  loose  grapes, 
which  are  too  forlorn  to  put  on  the  table, 
you  hastily  make  a  glass  of  spiced  grapes, 
or  grape  marmalade. 

"So  with  those  delicious  things,  pickled 
peaches;  buy  a  quart  or  two  when  you 
can,  and  do  them  up.  When  you  use 
them,  ^y  for  Thanksgiving  or  some  other 
special  occasion,  keep  every  drop  of  the 
vinegar,  heat  it,  drop  in  quartered  apples 
and  cook  them  down,  and  serve  them  next 
time,  and  then  use  the  vinegar  once  more, 
if  there  is  any  left,  for  every  drop  is 
good.  Perhaps  the  last  time  you  can  in- 
vest in  a  pound  of  prunes;  then  stew 
them  a  very  little  until  you  can  take 
the  stones  out  of  the  side  and  cook  them 
in  this  thick,  spicy  syrup  and  you  will 
have  something  truly  delicious  for  a  com- 
pany dinner. 

"Crab  apples  are  usually  cheap  in 
October,  and  you  can  make  up  some  in 
jelly  and  spice  some  more;  that  vinegar 
you  use,  of  course,  like  the  peach  vine- 
gar. Often  you  will  find  hard  winter  pears 
very  cheap;  those  you  make  up  into  pear 
conserve.  Peel  and  chop  them,  you 
know,  and  cook  them  with  ginger  root, 
sugar  and  a  little  lemon. 

"But  now  remember,  and  as  the  sea- 
sons go  by  try  and  utilize  everything 
you  can  get  eheaply,  and  turn  it  into 
something  better  which  will  help  yon 
later  on.  When  you  buy  the  ginger  root 
for  the  pears,  get  more  than  you  need, 
simmer  it  imtil  tender,  scrape  it,  cut  it 
up  and  boil  it  in  rich  sugar  syrup  until 
it  is  transparent  and  delicious,  then  roll 
it  in  sugar  and  put  it  away  to  eat  with 
bread  puddings,  rice  and  ice  cream. 
You  may  can  it  with  the  juice  or  have 
it  crystallized,  as  you  prefer. 

"As  the  winter  comes  on,  you  will 
8<mietimes  find  on  the  street  cartloads  of 
little  whole  filgs  rolled  in  sugar;  wash 
these  wen,  and  dther  preserve  them  or 
put  them  into  the  usual  sweet  pickle,  like 
peadlies;  also  stew  them  for  desserts  and 
aompoteB.    And  aometimea  you  may  find 
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cheap  little  oranges;  those  you  make  up 
into  marmalade;  the  skins  you  save, 
dropping  them  into  salted  water  until 
you  have  enough;  then  you  simmer  them, 
changing  the  water  three  times  to  get 
all  the  salt  out,  and  when  they  are  soft 
and  transparent,  take  three  or  four  to- 
gether, cut  them  into  fine  shreds  and 
cook  them  down  in  sugar  syrup  until 
thick;  put  them  on  plates,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  dry  in  the  oven  with  the  door 
open,  and  you  have  candied  orange  peel, 
to  put  in  fruit  cake  and  puddings;  lemon 
peels  you  do  in  the  same  way. 

"Often  you  will  have  a  few  apples  left 
over,  parts  of  them  soft,  perhaps  one  or 
two  wormy;  cut  them  up  with  the  peel 
on  and  the  good  cores  left  in  and  stew 
them  down;  put  them  in  a  salt  bag  and 
hang  it  up  over  night,  and  the  next 
day  measure  the  juice,  take  half  as  much 
sugar,  and  after  boiling  the  juice  about 
five  minutes  for  a  small  quantity,  put  in 
the  sugar,  let  it  boil  up  well  once,  and 
you  will  have  a  glass,  or  perhaps  two,  of 
nice  apple  jelly. 

"Then  some  day  you  will  buy  cran- 
berries; if  they  are  cheap,  get  an  extra 
quart,  chop  them  up,  sweeten  well  and 
put  them  on  to  cook  with  a  handful  of 
raisins  and  the  pulp  of  an  orange;  when 
it  is  thick  put  it  in  glasses,  for  it  is  that 
good  thing,  cranberry  conserve,  to  be 
eaten  with  meats." 

"I  suppose  your  idea  is  that  when  you 
use  up  one  glass  of  jelly  or  jam  you  must 
make  another  to  take  its  place,  just  as 
you  buy  a  can  of  tomatoes  when  you  use 
the  first  one." 

"Elxactly;  make  up  a  little  every  chance 
you  have;  keep  the  paraffin  from  one 
glass,  wash  it,  melt  it  and  pour  it  over 
another,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum." 

"And  you  have  these  things  at  dinner, 
and  eat  up  what  is  left  at  luncheon  f" 

"Not  exactly;  the  way  I  do  is  this: 
When  I  feel  my  dinner  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  ideal,  I  put  on  a  glass  of  jelly  or 
something  spiced;  but  I  always  keep  in 
mind  the  times  when  I'll  be  saving  of 
eggs;  then  is  when  fruit  comes  in,  for 
you  may  have  one  day  a  meat  pie,  let 
us  say,  and  save  part  of  the  paste;  the 
next  day  you  put  a  can  of  blueberries  in 
a  deep  dish,  cover  with  a  thin  crust,  and 
you  have  a  nice  dessert  without  any  out- 
lay of  money  at  the  time.  Or,  you  may 
make  some  tart  shells  from  a  leftover,  fill 
them  with  jam,  and  there  you  are,  once 
more!  Or,  when  you  bake  a  cake,  you 
may  pour  a  very  little  of  the  batter  into 


two  or  three  little  tins,  and  while  they 
are  freshly  baked  cut  them  open  at  the 
side,  take  out  part  of  the  crumb  (save 
that  for  the  next  bread  pudding),  put 
a  spoonful  of  jam  or  of  preserve  in  the 
middle,  press  on  the  top,  cover  all  with 
icing  made  by  stirring  confectioner's 
sugar  into  cold  water,  and  there  is  a 
really  delicious  dessert.  Or,  when  an- 
other day  you  can  spare  a  little  cake  bat- 
ter without  serious  difficulty,  bake  two 
small  layers  the  size  of  a  saucer,  put 
jam  between  and  serve  with  a  little  cus- 
tard, or  cream,  or  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
and  call  it  Washington  pie." 

"And  are  you  really  infallible  T  Do 
you  never  make  a  miscalculation  and 
Txin  over  your  allowance  f" 

"Yes,  sometimes  I  do,  deliberately; 
when  I  have  company  to  dinner,  for 
instance,  but  I  make  it  up  later  on.  Of 
course,  after  six  years'  experience^  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  overrun  by  accident" 


Fish  Food  for  Lent 

By  Sada  Ballard 

Codfish  freshened  and  fiaked  at  home 
is  favored  in  my  family  above  that  which 
is  purchased  already  shredded,  but  that 
is  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  and  the 
shredded  codfish  can  be  used  if  preferred. 
The  best  codfish  is  of  a  rich,  creamy 
color,  in  thick,  moist  pieces,  instead  of 
being  white,  shining  and  dry  from  too 
much  salt.  Prepared  in  suitable  ways,  it 
is  equally  nice  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner  or  supper. 

Codfish  and  Eggs 

To  each  cup  of  fiaked  and  freshened 
fish,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs;  season 
with  pepper,  and  salt  if  needed;  drop  by 
tablespoons  into  hot  fat  and  fry  until 
brown. 

Codfish  CroqueUes 

To  one  cup  of  fiaked  and  freshened 
fish  add  two  cups  of  bread  crumbs  which 
have  been  moistened  with  hot  milk;  mash 
together,  mix  in  a  beaten  egg,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  form  into  flat  croquettes 
and  fry. 

Codfish    Fritters 

To  three  well-beaten  eggs,  add  one  cup 
of  flaked  and  freshened  fish;  make  this 
into  a  batter  with  one-half  cup  of  fiour, 
in  which  has  been  sifted  one-half  teaspocvoL 
each  of  balnn^  ^^^^^^  vcl^  ^A^^*«   ^^i^^^ 
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by  dropping  tablespoons  of  i^e  mixture 
into  hot  fat. 

Baked  Codfish  Hash 

To  each  cup  of  finely  flaked  and  fresh- 
ened codfish  allow  two  cups  of  chopped 
cold  potatoes;  mix  in  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter  and  one  cup  of  milk;  pack 
in  a  buttered  pan,  cover  and  bake  thirty 
minutes. 

Fried  Salt  Codfish 

Cut  the  fish  in  squares  and  soak  in  cold 
water  overnight;  dry  on  a  cloth  and  dip 
each  square  in  beaten  egg,  to  which  has 
been  added  one  tablespoon  of  cream;  roll 
the  fish  in  flour  and  fry  a  golden  brown 
in  hot  fat. 

Codfish  Chowder 

Brown  one  cup  of  finely  minced  salt 
pork  and  place  it  in  the  chowder  kettle; 
add  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  potatoes  with 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  layer 
of  flaked  and  freshened  codfish,  a  layer 
of  broken  milk  crackers  sprinkled  over 
with  bits  of  butter,  and  lastly  another 
layer  of  fish;  pour  on  enough  milk  to 
cover  and  cook  slowly  until  the  potatoes 
are  done;  add  a  little  more  milk  before 
serving,  if  necessary. 

Escalloped  Codfish 

Into  a  well-buttered  baking  pan  place 
layers  of  flaked  and  freshened  fish  and 
boiled  rice  or  macaroni ;  season  each  layer 
with  salty  pepper  and  plenty  of  butter; 
pour  over  enough  milk  to  cover,  then  add 
a  sprinkling  of  bread  crumbs  with  sev- 
eral bitd  of  butter  on  the  top.  Bake 
slowly  until  nicely  browned. 


The  Pungent  Pimento 

By  Jane  Hegncr 

Many  housekeepers  are  imf  amiliar  with 
the  savory  and  brilliant  sweet  Spanish 
peppers  or  pimentos.  These  are  more 
juicy  and  richer  than  the  ordinary  sweet 
green  peppers,  while  their  vivid  color 
lends  an  attractiveness  to  any  dish. 
They  may  be  procured  at  any  large  gro- 
cery store,  in  cans,  and  cost  from  ten  to 
twenty  cents.  The  contents  of  a  can  if 
placed  in  a  glass  jar,  will  keep  safely 
in  an  ice  box  for  over  a  week,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  waste.  A  bit  of  pimento 
added  to  soups  or  stews  makes  a  refresh- 
ing change  in  our  menu.  One-third  eup 
of  chopped  pimento  may  be  added  to  the 
usual  Welsh  rabbit  reeipe. 

Pimento  TimbdleB 
Iheande  tim  dim  d  Ab  linAito  molds 


with  pimentos,  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 
Make  a  mixture  of  three-fourths  cup  of 
milk,  two  eggs  slightly  beaten,  three  salt- 
spoons  of  salt  and  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice.  After  filling  the  molds  with  this, 
set  them  in  a  baking  pan  partly  filled 
with  hot  water  and  let  them  steam  in  the 
oven  until  the  custard  is  firm.  While 
still  hot  remove  to  a  plate  and  pour 
around  each  timbale  an  ordinary  cream 
sauce,  made  of  milk,  butter  and  thicken- 
mg. 

Pimento  Omelet 

To  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  add 
two  tablespoons  of  water,  three  salt- 
spoons  of  salt,  one-fourth  saltspoon  of 
pepper  and  two  teaspoons  of  flour.  Fold 
in  gently  the  beaten  whites  and  turn  the 
mixture  into  a  warm,  buttered  frying  pan 
or  chafing  dish.  Cook,  covered,  over  a 
moderate  fire.  When  the  bottom  is 
brown,  spread  lightly  over  the  top  the 
following  heated  sauce;  then  turn  omelet, 
remove  to  platter  and  pour  the  remainder 
of  sauce  around  the  edge. 

Sauce  for  Omelet 

In  a  small,  round-bottomed  saucepan 
place  one  tablespoon  of  butter;  when 
melted  add  two  teaspoons  of  flour. 
Cook  one-half  minute  and  then  add  one 
cup  of  chopped  tomatoes,  two  tablespoons 
of  chopped  pimento,  one  teaspoon  of 
scraped  onion  and  one  whole  clove.  Let 
boil  two  minutes. 

Pimento  Patties 

These  are  suitable  for  home  luncheon 
or  for  picnics.  Line  six  small  patty  pans 
with  a  rich  piecrust.  Fill  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  One  generous  cup  of 
chopped  chicken  or  veal,  moistened  with 
a  sauce  made  by  melting  two  teaspoons 
of  butter  and  adding  two  teaspoons  of 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  stock,  one-half 
eup  of  cream  or  milk,  two  tablespoons  of 
chopped  pimento,  one  tablespoon  of 
chopped  celery  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Cover  top  with  a  crust,  making  the 
edges  firm.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Pimento  Sandwiches 

To  one-fourth  pound  of  soft  cream 
cheese  add  one  teaspoon  of  chopped 
chives,  one  saltspoon  of  mixed  mustard 
and  two  tablespoons  of  minced  pimento. 
Add  cream  and  beat  until  soft  and 
etmmy.  Spread  between  thin  slices  of 
tNittercd  bread* 


With  the  Fireless  Cooker 


By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 


^V  FIRELESS  cooker  has 
ome  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  working  force 
my  householtl.  In 
t,  it  has  responded 
our  needs  so  quickly 
and  so  capably  that  we 
almost  feel  that  it  is  human,  and  now, 
often,  we  call  it  "she." 

The  cooker  saves  time  and  worry,  for 
while  things  are  cooking  you  do  not 
liave  to  watch  them  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing or  to  see  if  they  are  done.  The 
cooker  rarely  overdoes  its  part,  even 
tlioiigh  tlie  contents  be  forgotten  for 
several  hours.  It  saves  fuel  and  an  over- 
heated kitchen,  and  it  reduces  the  butch- 
er's bill,  because  in  using  it  one  does  not 
bny  so  many  chops  and  roasts  and  steaks, 
which  are  all  expensive.  Cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  may  be  used  to  advantage.  More- 
over, it  is  eei-tainly  a  most  helpful  com- 
panion for  the  working  woman,  the  one 
who  goes  out  to  business  every  day.  She 
may  cook  her  entire  dinner  while  gelling 
her  breakfast;  and  last,  but  far  from 
least,  it  will  help  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem of  who  shall  do  the  cooking,  for  if 
the  housekeeper  will  only  learn  how,  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  burden  may  rest  upon 
the  fireless  cooker. 

An  important  detail  in  using  the  fire- 
less  cooker  is  the  amount  of  wafer  to  be 
used  in  the  large  kettles.  When  the  in- 
ner pail  is  used,  the  water  iu  the  kettle 
surrounding  it  should  be  about  two  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  pail,  else,  when 
briskly  boiling,  it  might  "boil  in ;"  when 
nsing  the  steamer  htisin,  the  same  precau- 
tion is  necessary.  It  must  be  remembered 
lliat  water-  does  not  evaporate  iu  the 
cooker,  so  the  amount  to  be  put  on  the 
food  to  be  cooked  should  be  just  enough 
Id  cover,  or  what  is  required  for  gravy. 

The  following  recipes  are  reliable;  they 
are  the  i-esult  of  experiments,  adapting 
ordinary  recipes  to  the  peculiar  needs  o£ 
fireless  cooking 
Boilfd  Dinner 

The  rump  piece  of  beef  selected  was 
only  slightly  corned,  as  too  much  coming 
i-enders  the  best  beef  tough.  It  was 
bought  the  day  before  it  was  needed,  and 
early  in  the  morning  it  was  put  in  one 


of  the  large  kettles,  well  covered  with 
cold  water  and  allowed  to  boil  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  It  uas  then  put  in  the 
cooker  (this  was  at  nine  o'clock),  and  at 
two  o'clock  potatoes,  onions  and  turnips 
were  prepared  and  placed  in  the  various 
receptacles  belonging  to  the  other  ket- 
tle :  a  wire  basket,  an  enameled  basin  and 
a  shaDow  enameled  pan  that  rests  on  top 
of  the  basin.  The  onions  and  turnips,  with 
salt  for  seasoning,  were  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wire  basket  to  boil,  and  the  potatoes, 
dusted  with  salt,  were  placed  in  the  basin 
to  steam.  One  other  vegetable,  or  even 
a  pudding,  could  have  been  put  in  the 
pan  on  top,  also  to  sleam,  had  we  bad 
the  forethought  to  prepare  it.  While 
these  vegetables  were  boilinff  the  kettle 
containing  the  beef  was  again  placed  on 
the  stove  to  boil  5ts  contents.  After 
fifteen  minutes'  further  brisk  boiliiig  of 
the  meat,  the  two  kettles  were  ready  to 
be  put  into  the  cooker  together.  The  din- 
ner, all  except  the  dessert  and  soup,  was 
then  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

As  the  dessert  was  a  cold  one,  prepared 
in  the  morning,  and  the  sonp  all  ready  to 
be  re  Ilea  ted  at  the  last  moment,  the 
kitchen  was  left  to  its  own  devices  until 
time  for  serving  the  dinner.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  for  the  housekeeper  to  don 
a  big  apron  over  her  afternoon  dress, 
open  the  box  and  take  out  the  dinner.  It 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  cooked :  the 
meat  tender  and  juicy,  tlie  vegetables 
done  to  a  turn  and  all  of  a  delicious 
flavor;  but,  best  of  all,  there  were  no 
odors  whatever,  save  those  that  were  ac- 
ceptable to  a  hungry  family. 
Soup  Slock 

The  day  before  the  sonp  was  to  be  used 
a  soup  bone  was  put  in  the  kettle  in 
cold  water,  and  when  briskly  boiling,  put 
into  the  box.  This  was  done  in  the  morn- 
ing. Towards  night  it  was  taken  out 
and  put  immediately  over  the  fire,  and 
salt  and  a  sonp  bouquet  of  herbs  and 
seasonings  were  pnt  in.  After  ten  min- 
utes boiling,  the  kettle  was  put  back  into 
the  box  to  be  left  until  morning.  It  was 
then  taken  out,  the  soup  was  strained, 
and,  when  cold,  the  fat  was  skimmed  off. 
About  twn  o'clock  some  of  the  ieUisA. 
stock  WBS  pwt  mte  'Coft  «m^  "Y*^"!  ^»*- 
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rots,  turnips,  beets,  celery,  onions  and 
potatoes  all  cut  into  dice  were  put  into 
the  stock.  When  boiling,  the  pail  was 
plunged  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
the  cover  put  on,  and  when  the  water  was 
again  briskly  boiling  the  whole  was  put 
into  the  cooker,  not  to  be  taken  out  until 
dinner  time,  when  the  soup  was  found  to 
be  quite  hot  enough  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  table. 

Irish  Stew 

This  was  made  of  lamb,  cooked  a  few 
hours  first  in  the  cooker,  then  cooked  with 
the  vegetables  on  the  range,  and  again 
put  in  the  cooker.  The  lamb,  cut  in 
pieces,  was  put  into  boiling  water  at  ten 
o'clock,  reheated  at  two  o'clock  and  taken 
out  just  before  six.  The  meat  and  vege- 
tables were  then  skimmed  out  onto  a  hot 
platter,  the  gravy  thickened  and  dump- 
lings were  made.  The  vegetables  used 
were  onions,  carrots,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes, all  cut  in  rather  large  dice,  and  there 
were  about  two  cups.  The  amount  of 
water  used  was  just  enough  to  cover  the 
meat,  and  this  made  a  rich  gravy.  The 
gravy  was  thickened  with  two  teaspoons 
of  flour,  rubbed  smooth  in  two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  water  and  allowed  to  sim- 
mer while  the  dumplings  were  being  pre- 
pared. The  dumplings  were  made  thus: 
One  cup  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder,  one  tablespoon 
(^  melted  butter  and  enough  milk  to  make 
a,  thick  batter.  They  were  just  soft 
enough  to  be  dropped  from  a  spoon  into 
the  gravy,  and  were  cooked  about  five 
minutes. 

Beef  d  la  Mode 

Mve  pounds  of  round  of  beef,  larded, 
were  used.  Cook  this  in  a  spider,  searing 
it  all  over  quickly  in  the  fat  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pork  cut  in  slices 
with  two  onions,  one  carrot  cut  in  dice, 
four  cloves,  two  peppercorns  and  a  bay 
leaf.  Cook  this  ten  minutes,  then  trans- 
fer the  whole  contents  of  the  spider  to 
the  kettle,  cover  with  three  pints  of  boil- 
ing water;  when  boiling  put  on  cover, 
and  after  five  minutes  put  quickly  into 
the  cooker.  At  one  or  two  o'clock  take 
the  kettle  from  box  and  let  its  contents 
boil  on  the  stove  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, adding  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a 
dash  of  pepper.  Return  kettle  to  box, 
and  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner,  take 
meat  out  onto  a  hot  platter  and  boil  the 
grrnvy  in  the  kettle,  keeping  the  meat  hot 
meanwhile.  Now  ddm  the  fat  frmn  the 
Simvyr,  i^nm  it  into  a  boat  and  serve 


with  the  meat  There  should  be  enough 
gravy  to  cover  whatever  is  left  of  the 
meat,  as  it  comes  from  the  table,  for  this 
leftover  is  very  good  served  cold,  cut  in 
slices  for  the  next  day's  luncheon,  espe- 
cially if  the  meat  be  cooled  in  the  bath 
of  gi*avy. 

Corned  Beef  Tongue 

A  slightly  corned  beef  tongue  may  be 
cooked  all  day  and  night,  then  reheated 
to  sers'e  for  dinner  at  night.  Skim  care- 
fully and  use  with  a  hot  tomato  sauce. 
While  making  the  sauce,  the  tongue  may 
be  put  in  a  hot  oven  and  then  sliced  for 
serving. 

Fricasseed  Chicken 

The  chicken  is  cut  up  and  each  piece 
sauted  in  a  little  butter.  Then  it  is  cov- 
ered with  boiling  water  and  put  into  the 
large  kettle  of  the  cooker,  and  after  it 
has  boiled  ten  minutes  it  is  put  in  the 
box.  This  should  be  done  about  twelve 
o'clock  for  a  six-o'clock  dinner.  If  the 
chicken  seems  at  all  tough  it  should  be 
taken  up  at  three  or  four  o'clock  and 
boiled  on  the  stove  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  returned  to  the  box  until  dinner 
time.  When  ready  to  serve  it  is  again 
put  on  the  stove  just  long  enough  to 
thicken  the  gravy.  The  seasoning  is  put 
in  at  the  second  cooking. 

Boiled  Ham 

A  ham  weighing  six  pounds  was  put 
in  the  kettle  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  well  covered  with  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  boil  briskly  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  was  put  in  the  cooker.  The 
wooden  cover  should  always  be  put  on  the 
kettle  when  its  contents  begin  to  boil, 
and  not  removed  until  the  kettle  is  taken 
out  of  the  box.  The  transit  from  stove 
to  box  must  be  as  rapid  as  possible  and 
the  cover  must  be  put  down  quickly.  At 
two  o'clock  the  kettle  was  taken  out  and 
put  on  the  stove  for  another  fifteen  min- 
utes of  boiling,  and  at  this  time  a  few 
cloves,  two  or  three  peppercorns  and  a 
bay  leaf  were  put  in  for  seasoning.  At 
five-thirty  the  ham  was  taken  out,  put 
in  a  pan,  the  fat  side  up,  well  sprinkled 
with  fine  bread  crumbs,  stuck  full  of 
cloves  and,  with  a  slight  dusting  of  sugar, 

[ed  in  a  hot  oven  until  quite  brown. 

iBaiUd  Fish 

Two   pounds   of  halibut   were   rolled 

a  piece  of  wet  cheese  cloth,  dredged 

itly  with  flour.    Just   enough  water 

pat  into  one  of  the  kettles  to  cover 
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the  fish,  and  when  it  was  nearly  boiling, 
the  fish  was  put  in,  resting  on  the  rack 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Three  ta- 
blespoons of  vinegar,  one  of  salt  and  two 
or  three  peppercorns  were  put  in,  the 
cover  put  on  and,  when  the  water  was 
boiling,  the  kettle  was  hurried  into  the 
box  and  the  cover  put  down.  This  was 
done  at  two  o'clock;  at  six  o'clock  a 
sauce  was  made,  the  fish  taken  out,  the 
skin  removed,  and  the  water  was  drained 
off,  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hot 
enough  to  serve.  The  sauce  was  made 
as  follows:  Two  tablespoons  of  butler 
in  a  saucepan,  three  tablespoons  of  flour, 
then  one  and  one-half  cups  of  "hot  milk, 
and  when  boiling  one  tablespoon  of 
minced  parsley,  one  of  capers,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped, 
and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  rings.  This, 
when  boiling  hot  and  thoroughly  beaten 
with  a  whip,  was  poured  over  the  fish. 

[To-be  continued] 


A  Laxative  Diet 

"We  do  not  need  to  take  a  luncheon; 
'tis  only  a  day's  trip,  and  I  have  plenty 
of  sweet  chocolate."  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  provision,  especially  against 
railway  pangs  of  hunger.  Chocolate  is 
convenient,  nutritious  and  dainty,  and  its 
occasional  use  can  do  no  harm.  But 
there  is  a  danger  often  overlooked.  Anal- 
ysis shows  a  cake  of  sweet  chocolate 
to  contain  an  average  of  13  per  cent  pro- 
teid,  49  per  cent  fat  and  30  per  cent 
starch  and  sugar.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  valuable  as  a  food.  A  second 
glance  shows,  however,  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  fibrous  material  and  only  6 
per  cent  water.  In  other  words,  92  per 
cent  of  the  chocolate  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing heat  or  energy,  or  of  building 
tissue.  Continued  use  of  any  food  so 
concentrated  will,  in  time,  hinder  the 
performance  of  the  normal  functions  of 
the   body. 

A  cake  of  chocolate,  if  eaten  with  a 
slice  of  graham  or  rye  bread  or  with 
oatmeal  crackers,  has  no  such  disadvan- 
tage. For,  in  addition  to  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  water,  these  breads  contain  an 
average  of  about  1  per  cent  of  indigest- 
ible fibrous  material,  which  is  of  dis- 
tinct  mechanical   service  to  the   system. 

By  no  means  discontinue  the  use  of 
concentrated  foods;  when  used  with  jndg- 
nient  and  properly  balanced,  they  are  val- 
uable.    Cheese   is    difficult   of   digestion 


because  of  its  concentration.  Used  with 
plenty  of  black  bread,  as  the  Europeans 
eat  it,  cheese  is  healthful  as  well  as  nu- 
tritious. Moreover,  the  chocolate  or 
cheese,  or  any  other  highly  concentrated 
food,  w^ll  "go  much  further.^'  It  is  dif- 
ficult, indeed  nearly  impossible,  to  sat- 
isfy hunger  with  such  foods  without 
furnishing  more  actual  food  material  than 
the  body  needs  or  can  cope  with,  at  one 
time. 

But  while  the  free  use  of  concentrated 
foods  is  a  common  cause  of  the  prevalent 
disorder,  chronic  constipation,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  The  sedentary 
life  many  Americans  lead,  without  suf- 
ficient regular  exercise,  and  the  neglect 
to  drink  an  abundance  of  water,  furnish 
conditions  sufficient  to  start  the  trouble- 
some disorder.  For  this  condition  proper 
diet  is  the  only  effectual  and  lasting  rem- 
edy. The  best  physicians  agree  that  med- 
ication is  of  only  temporary  assistance. 

It  is  conmaonly  known  that  the  coarse 
breads  are  useful  laxatives,  but,  further, 
they  are  best  when  used  intermittently. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  palates  tire 
of  them  sooner  or  later;  therefore  serve 
them  every  other  day,  or  at  one  meal  a 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  use  a  variety. 
There  is  difficulty  in  baking  them  satis- 
factorily, because  coarse  meal  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat.  A  hard,  flinty  crust 
often  accompanies  a  properly  baked 
crumb,  while  the  appetizing  crust  results 
in  an  underdone  cinimb.  Allow  more 
time  for  baking  coarse  breads,  and  have 
the  oven  of  moderate  heat. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  cure  of  any  ab- 
normal condition  by  diet  alone  takes  time, 
and  do  not  be  discouraged  if  results  do 
not  follow  immediately  on  change  of 
diet.  The  preventive  value  of  proper  diet 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Individuality 
must  be  studied,  for  most  people  show  a 
marked  leaning  toward  one  or  more 
foods.  In  such  a  case,  this  idiosyncrasy 
should  govern  the  use  of  the  food  in  ques- 
tion. For  example,  if  strawberries  cause 
indigestion,  discontinue  their  use  even 
though  they  be  found  in  the  list  of 
healthful  fruits. 

In  general,  plan  to  use  fruits  and  green 
vegetables  freely  in  their  seasons.  To- 
matoes and  spinach  have  a  special  value, 
which  is  not  destroyed  by  canning. 
Spanish  onions,  if  plain  boiled,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  salsify,  cabbage  and  celery 
furnish  a  choice,  at  varying  prices, 
throngiioiit  the  year.  Gingerbread  and 
the  old-fasihiat«4  tsofs&MDka&ctfscL  A\s««feS^ 
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and  molasses  or  honey  are  useful,  espe- 
cially with  children.  The  modem  syrup 
product  cannot  be  substituted,  however. 
Black  coffee  and  grape  juice  are  both  lax- 
ative. 

Of  the  fruits,  figs,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries, huckleberries,  blueberries,  and 
grapes  without  seeds,  are  of  mechanical 
assistance;  but  the  laxative  action  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, cherries,  prunes  and  plums  is  due 
to  a  distinct  chemical  action.  Fruits, 
when  used  for  this  purpose,  are  of  most 
service  taken  before  breakfast  and  with 
little  sugar.  If  simply  stewed,  with  only 
sugar  enough  to  flavor,  they  do  not  lose 
in  value,  but  when  preserved  with  much 
8u:.:ar  they  are  absolutely  valueless. 

A  severe  case  of  chronic  constipation 
should  avoid  eggs  and  milk  in  quantity, 
sweets,  pastry,  starchy  puddings  like  rice 
and  sago,  fried  foods,  gravies,  sauces, 
curries,  condiments,  pickles  and  tea.  Con- 
sistent diet,  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water,  taken  at  night  and  in  the  early 
morning,  as  well  as  with  meals,  is  a  safe 
and,  in  time,  certain  cure. 

Recipes  for  appetizing  dishes  of  dis- 
tinct, dietetic  value  in  this  condition  are 
given  below.  They  are  the  results  of  ex- 
periments by  a  dietitian  and  a  trained 
nurse: 

Bran  Porridge 

Place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  double 
boiler  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  adding 
one  teaspoon  of  salt;  stir  in  one-half 
cup  each  of  bran  and  oatmeal;  watch  it 
to  see  if  more  water  is  needed  find  stir  it 
occasionally  while  cooking,  three  hours. 
Half  an  hour  before  it  is  served  add  a 
small  cup  of  chopped  dates.    Y.  L. 

Bran  Getna 

This  recipe  calls  for  one  egg,  one  table- 
spoon of  butter,  melted,  two  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup 
of  whole  wheat  flour,  two  cups  of  bran, 
three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt;  beat  the  batter 
steadily  for  flve  minutes,  until  the  mix- 
ture is  full  of  bubbles,  and  bake  in  but- 
tered gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven.  A 
delidons  hot  dessert  results  from  adding 
to  the  batter  a  small  eap  of  currants  and 
chopped  raisins,  and  serving  with  a  hot 
liquid  sauce,  flavored  with  lemon  juiee 
and  nutmeg.    Y.  L. 

Bran  Bread 

The  ingredients  far  two  small  loaves 
One  eap  of  gnham  ikmr,  two  eapa 


of  bran,  three-quarters  of  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
butter  and  lard,  a  small  cup  of  milk  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Dissolve  the 
yeast  in  a  half  cup  of  warm  water,  add- 
ing the  milk,  the  salt  and  one-half  the 
bran  and  flour,  stir  well  and  turn  into 
a  wann  pan,  allowing  it  to  raise  for 
about  an  hour;  then  mold,  using  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flour,  together  with  the 
melted  shortening.  After  forming  in 
two  small  loaves,  let  it  rise  again  until 
about  doubled  in  size  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  forty-five  minutes.    Y.  L. 

Bran  and  Maple  Biscuits 

Rub  into  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
bran,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
whole  wheat  flour,  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
salt  and  sugar  and  three  tablespoons  of 
shortening;  moisten  with  sufficient  milk 
to  form  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  on  the 
bread  board  to  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cutting  in  three-inch  circles.  Brush 
over  with  melted  butter,  dredging  thickly 
with  crushed  maple  sugar  and  a  little 
powdered  cinnamon  and  fold  over  in 
turnover  form.  Bake  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  hot  oven.    Y.  L. 

Jack  Homer  Bran  Cookies 

These  are  invariably  relished  by  chil- 
dren and  are  excellent  for  school  lun- 
cheons or  the  nursery  supper.  Cream 
one-half  cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of 
moist  brown  sugar,  adding,  in  the  order 
mentioned,  two  tablespoons  of  cream,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  two  and  one-half  cups 
of  bran,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  sifted  flour  enough  to  roll  out; 
sprinkle  the  cookies  with  grated  nutmeg 
and  granulated  sugar.  Place  them  not 
too  closely  together  in  the  pans,  as  they 
spread  a  good  deal  in  baking.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven.    Y.  L. 

Parieian  Sweets 

Chop  or  grind  together  one  pound  of 
flgs,  one  pound  of  dates  and  one  cup  of 
l^glish  walnuts.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
roll  into  balls  the  size  of  a  marble.  A 
few  senna  leaves  mixed  in  will  not  be 
detected,  and  will  render  the  sweets  more 
laxative.    D. 


Orange  Marmalade  gives  a  pleasant 
zest  to  a  mixed  fruit  punch.  At  a  yellow 
luncheon  recently,  orange  marmalade 
sprinkled  with  shreds  of  blanched  almond 
fonned  an  effective  garnish  for  vanilla 
kt  eream.    L.  T. 
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Before  Oyster  Vacation 

By  Anne  Warner 

The  old  saw,  "He  was  a  bold  man  who 
first  ate  an  oyster,"  might  be  modernized 
into,  "He  is  a  rash  man  who  ever  eats 
a  raw  oyster."  Cooked  ones,  I  believe, 
are  not  under  the  ban,  so  they  are  still 
interesting  and  "at  home"  until  May 
first. 

Oyster  Filling  for  Pates 

In  making  oyster  filling  for  pates, 
season,  for  a  change,  with  a  little  curry 
powder,  instead  of  the  everlasting  "pinch 
of  mace;"  or  add  to  the  mixture  half  a 
cup  of  c^pes,  soaked  overnight  and 
drained.  To  be  sui-e  there's  not  much 
flavor  to  them,  but  neither  is*  there  to 
the  canned  mushrooms,  which  are  chiefly 
useful  as  additions  to  bulk  and  appear- 
ance— if  we  will  be  honest  about  it. 

Fried  Oysters 

Some  of  the  changes  to  be  rung  on 
frying  the  popular  bivalve  are  to  dip 
them  in  mayonnaise  before  rolling  in 
equal  parts  of  extremely  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  flour.  These  are  delicious, 
but,  of  course,  they  spatter  the  fat.  Fried 
sprigs  of  parsley  make  an  acceptable 
garnish.  Another  way  is  to  marinate 
drained  oysters  in  lemon  juice,  melted 
butter  and  pepper  sauce,  turning  the  oys- 
ters in  the  bath  occasionally;  then  roll 
in  bread  dust,  egg  and  milk  mixed,  bread 
dust  again  before  plunging  into  the  ket- 
tle. A  combination  of  half  fine  crumbs 
and  half  finely  chopped  crab  meat  salted 
and  peppered  is  an  appetizing  innova- 
tion. The  oysters  are  rolled  twice  in 
this,  a  seasoned,  light  egg  batter  be- 
tween, and  sauted  in  butter  in  a  very  hot 
pan.  Before  dipping,  press  gently  and 
wipe  dry;  but  after  covering  with  any 
mixture  do  not  squeeze  with  the  hands 
nor  pile  one  upon  another.  Oysters  can 
stand  in  a  cold  place  an  hour  before  fry- 
ing, if  necessary,  but  not  at  all  after- 
ward, if  they  are  to  be  at  their  best. 

Oyster  Shortcake 

A  good  supper  dish  is  this  oyster  short- 
cake: Make  a  rich,  ligiit,  baking  pow- 
der biscuit  dough  and  bake  in  a  layer 
cake  tin.  Split  and  butter  when  it  comes 
from  the  oven.  Scald  the  strained  liquor 
from  the  oysters.  Make  a  white  sauce  in 
the  usual  way,  using  two  tablespoons 
each  of  flour  and  butter  to  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  scalded  milk.    Add  the  oys- 


tera  to  the  hot  broth  and  cook  until  the 
edges  curl ;  skim,  season  with  a  tablespoon 
of  butter,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste;  take 
out  the  oysters  and  lay  on  the  halves  of 
shortcake.  Blend  the  sauce  and  liquor 
and  pour  over  when  putting  together. 
Sprinkle  with  minced  parsley.  Keep  hot. 

Broiled    Oysters 

For  broiling,  everything  is  made  easy 
if  the  oysters  are  large  and  one  uses  an 
oiled  broiler,  made  for  the  purpose — one 
with  the  wires  very  near  together.  Wipe 
oysters  dry,  dip  in  melted  butter  and  roll 
in  fine,  seasoned  crumbs  before  cooking. 
Turn  often  and  have  a  clear  fire.  Gar- 
nish with  lemon. 

Panned  Oysters 

To  pan,  cover  small  squares  of  toast 
with  oysters  seasoned  to  taste.  Sprinkle 
with  parsley — cheese,  too,  if  you  like  the 
combination.  Bake,  covered,  in  a  pip- 
ing oven. 

Escalloped  Oysters 

Escalloped  oysters  are  certainly  no 
longer  fashionable.  Properly  prepared, 
the  dish  should  never  be  out  of  favor, 
but,  like  succotash,  it  needs  care  to  make 
it  attractive.  Get  a  pint  of  fine  oysters, 
wash  each  one  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  drain.  In  remembrance  of 
the  last  time  you  bit  into  a  piece  of  shell, 
I  adjure  you  to  seek  for  them  at  this 
stage.  Mix  a  cup  of  stale  bread  crumbs 
(crackerites  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) and  a  third  of  a  cup  of  melted 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  only  for  season- 
ing. Butter  one  or  two  very  shallow 
dishes — an  earthen  pie  plate  does  quite 
well — put  in  a  single  layer  of  oysters  and 
cover  with  part  of  the  prepared  crumbs ; 
then  the  second  layer  of  oysters  and  re- 
maining crumbs;  two  deep — no  more. 
Wet  with  the  liquor,  which  has  been 
strained,  heated  and  skimmed.  When 
baked  to  a  rich  brown  the  scallop  should 
be  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  not  even  sug- 
gest a  poultice.  Made  in  saucers  and 
sen^d  individually,  they  have  the  same 
pleasing  effect  that  all  mixtures  do— an 
added  daintiness. 

And,  with  oysters,  don't  forget  the 
celery,  or  olives,  or  cress,  or  cold-slaw, 
or — whatever. 


The  Skin    of    a    fowl    is    made    to 
repel  attacks  and  the  outside  is  tougher 
than  the  inside.    It  follows,  then,  that  it 
is  easier,  when  sewing  u^  Vc^^  ^c^iL^V.^  ^^^ 
from  fti^  VasiA<^  ws^^t^.   1S^"^« 
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Saving  Without  Sacrifice 

By  a  Hmisekeeper 

We  were  three  healthy  people — ^tbe 
breadwinner,  the  housekeeper  and  a 
.  lively  girl  of  ten.  Our  income  being  un- 
expectedly and  very  materially  reduced, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  our 
table  expenses^  never  extravagant,  to  the 
lowest  point  compatible  with  health  and 
efficiencv. 

I  set  my  wits  at  work  on  the  problem. 
Ei^t  weeks  later  the  breadwinner,  who 
had  noticed  no  startling  change  in  tbe 
daily  menus,  asked  where  I  was  econo- 
mizing. 

How  was  it  done?  First,  by  exercis- 
ing the  greatest  care  in  buying,  and  buy- 
ing at  the  ri^t  place.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  cash  market,  where  good, 
small  roasts  could  be  bought  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Second,  by  constant  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  the  smallest  waste  of 
eooked  or  uncooked  food. 

Third,  by  varying  as  moeh  as  possible 
the  flavor  and  appearance  of  those  meats 
or  veigetables  which  of  necessity  were 
served  on  several  eonseeotive  days. 

We  eat  little  meat  exoept  beef,  lamb, 
an  occasioaal  fowl  and  a  little  baeon, 
hot  every  oonee  is  made  to  yield  its  ut- 
termost. Once  a  week,  at  least,  we  have 
a  roast,  rolled  rib  of  beef  or  k(g  of  lamb. 
Eith^  furaifidies  inaterial  for  four  dinr 
ners:  one  hot,  one  eold-sHeed  and  two 
from  a  large  variety  of  made  dishes. 

Sometimes  the  quantity  for  the  fourth 
will  be  a  little  scant,  in  which  case  a 
specially  hearty  v«getabie  besides  pota- 
toes or  soap  and  a  hearty  dessert  will 
make  the  meal  ample. 

Besides  the  four  dinners  a  roast  fur- 
nishes one  or  more  soaps  and  the 
foundation  for  several  breakfasts  and  lun- 
eheons.  When  lamb  is  high  the  fare- 
quarter  takes  the  place  of  the  leg. 

There  are  many  delicioas  dishes  to  be 
made  from  the  cheapest  eats,  if  one  is 
earefxd  about  sauces  and  seasonings. 
Lentils,  dried  peas,  beans,  fish,  ^&S^ 
when  cheap  enough,  all  help  vary  the 
menus. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  diffieult  to  af- 
ford on  a  small  income,  but  they  are  a 
necessity  in  this  family.  Apples  serve 
moB^  satisf  aetoriiy  while  they  last,  iSmugh 
I  vary  them  irttli  dates  or  Vanaoas  for 
Sunday.  And  apfiles  tiiemselyes  can  be 
ased  hi  BOBuaty  wt^yB  that  we  sddoni  Inv 
of  tAetOm' 


We  bc^gan  to  buy  less  miK  than  for- 
merly. As  it  seemed  unwise  to  deprive 
the  breadwinner  and  the  girl  of  their 
usual  glass  of  milk  at  bedtime,  I  tried 
using  water  in  place  of  milk  in  cooking 
whenever  possible.  I  discovered  that  de- 
licious gems  could  be  made  without  milk 
or  eggs,  and  baked  either  in  iron  gem 
pans  or  tin  mufBn  pans.  Any  good  gem 
or  muffin  recipe  may  be  used  if  the 
amount  of  baking  powder  is  doubled, 
enough  water  added  to  make  up  for  the 
bulk  of  the  egg,  and  if  the  oven  is  hot. 
A  comlnnation  of  one  part  com  meal  or 
graham  to  three  parts  of  white  flour  is 
a  veiy  delicious  one. 

I  also  discovered  that  delicious  ''com 
oysters^  could  be  made  without  €|ggs  or 
milk  by  using  flour,  baking  powder  and 
water.  Try  a  bit  first  to  see  if  the  con- 
sistency is  right.  A  little  melted  batter 
stirred  in  improves  them. 

I  also  evolved  a  light,  delicate,  white 
cake  without  eggs  or  milk,  whidi,  with  a 
boiled  cocoa  frosting,  was  very  good  for 
luncheon  or  tea.  Later  I  found  several 
eggless  recipes  which  proved  to  be  re- 
liable. I  never  use  a  whole  egg  if  half 
an  egg  will  suffice.  It  seems  better  to 
use  them  to  serve  as  aa  integral  part 
of  a  metal,  in  omelets,  creamed  or  stuffed 
eggs  or  egg  salad. 

I  even  saved  the  water  in  which  pai'ed 
potatoes  or  macaroni  had  been  boiled;  the 
former  to  use  in  mixing  bread  or  muffins, 
the  latter  in  soups,  or  as  wetting  for  a 
savory  rechauffe  of  chopped  meat,  cold 
rioe  and  a  spoonful  of  creamed  egg  (left- 
over), which,  delicately  seasoned  and 
served  on  rounds  of  egg  toast,  never  went 
b^ging.  Lacking  eggs,  plain,  buttered 
toast  was  not  to  be  demised. 

The  butter  was  closely  looked  after. 
Any  left  on  the  plates  which  was  fi'ee 
from  crumbs  was  put  in  a  dish  by  itself 
and  after  a  day  or  two  made  into  dainty 
individual  pats.  The  other  bits  were 
melted,  strained  and  used  for  cooking. 
One  can  devise  dozens  of  small  economies 
under  pressure  of  necessity.  It  was  well 
worth  the  extra  thought  and  time  and 
trouble  to  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
family  well  and  properly  nourished  upon 
the  reduced  inoome.  Some  of  my  own 
leeipes  for  earryaii:  out  tlieae  cheaper 
nenus  follow: 

Grnh^m  Fmii  Pudding 

Mix  tnigether  and  sift  one  level  tea- 
spoon of  soda,  one  of  dnnamon,  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  eloves  with  two  cups 
of  gnkAm  fUsut.    Into  the  mixture  stir 
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oae-half  enp  o£  molasses,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk  (though  water  will  do)  and 
one  cup  of  seeded  and  floured  raisins. 
Steam  in  covered  baking  powder  cans 
about  one  hour  if  half-pound  tins  are 
used,  two  hours  for  pound  tins.  FiU 
about  two-thirds  fulL  Any  good  sauce 
that  is  not  too  rich  may  be  used. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding 

One  full  cup  of  dry  bread  crumbs,  but- 
tered crumbs  if  convenient,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  milk  or  water,  one-third  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  saltspoon  of  salt,  two 
tablespoons  of  cocoa  or  grated  chocolate, 
and  one  egg  beaten  light  (or  a  half  will 
do).  It  will  expedite  matters  if  you 
have  a  cup  and  a  half  of  cocoa  or  choc- 
olate left  over  from  the  day  before.  If 
not,  cook  milk,  sugar  and  chocolate  to- 
gether and  cool.  Butter  five  or  six  cus- 
tard cups.  Mix  the  crumbs  with  the 
cooled  chocolate  and  egg  and  salt.  Fill 
the  cups  two-thirds  full  and  set  them 
covered  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  in  the 
oven  for  twenty  minutes  or  until  set. 
Ser\^e  with  sweetened  and  flavored 
whipped  cream  or  caramel  sauce.  This 
may  be  made  without  egg. 

Suet  Pudding 

This  calls  for  three  cups  of  flour,  one 
cup  each  of  milk,  molasses,  suet  finely 
chopped,  raisins  seeded  and  cut  in  half, 
and  currants;  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt, 
soda,  cloves  and  cinnamon;  the  fruit  to 
be  added  last  and  well  floured.  Steam  at 
least  three  hours  and  ser\'e  with  hard 
sauce. 

Bice  Cream 

Two  quarts  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one-quarter  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of 
well-washed  rice,  and  any  desired  flavoring 
to  taste.  Bake  a  long  time,  slowly.  It 
is  best  of  all  when  baked  all  day  with 
a  banked  Are. 

Hot-Water   Gingerhnead  No   1 

One-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  of 
molasses,  one-half  of  shortening,  one  and 
three-fourths  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon,  one-quarter  teaspoon  each 
of  ginger  and  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  of 
nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  and  three- 
fourtl:^  cup  of  boiling  water.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Hot-Water  Gingerbread  No  2 

One-half  cup  of  molasses,  one-qoarter 
enp  of  shortening,  one  level  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one  cap  of  flour,  spices  as  in  No  1, 


and  a  scant  half  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Coffee  Cake 

Four  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  buttar 
(or  half  lard  or  beef  drippings),  one  cup 
each  of  coffee,  molasses,  sugar,  and 
seeded,  chopped  and  well-flour^  raisins, 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  lit- 
tle warm  water,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon  aihd  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  cloves.  Bake  about  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Sour  Milk  Cake 

One  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  one-quarter  cup  of  but- 
ter, two  cups  of  flour  and  one  cup  of 
raisins  or  currants  (if  latter,  use  one- 
quarter  teaspoon  of  mace  for  flavor).  To 
use  for  drop  cakes,  scant  the  shortening 
and  round  one  cup  of  the  flour. 

White  Cake  with  Cocoa  Frosting 

Sift  together  one-half  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  two  cups  of  flour,  four  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder  and  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Into  this  rub  lightly 
with  the  flngers  one-third  cup  of  butter 
or  butter  and  lard.  Grea^  the  baking 
pan  and  dredge  lightly  with  flour,  shak- 
ing out  the  surplus.  To  the  dry  ingre- 
dients add  one  cup  of  water  or  milk,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
of  almond.  Stir  together  until  well 
mixed,  then  beat  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
and  look  smooth.  Pour  at  once  into  a 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
It  may  need  to  be  put  on  the  top  grate 
a  few  minutes.  If  mixed  exactly  by  the 
directions  and  the  oven  is  right,  you  will 
have  no  failures.  This  may  be  made  into 
a  chocolate  cake  by  adding  two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  cocoa,  in  which  case  use 
white  frosting. 

Cocoa  Frosting 

One  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  four  ta- 
blespoons of  cocoa,  two  tablespoons  of 
milk  or  water.  Boil  until  it  drops  thickly 
from  the  spoon,  then  test  in  cold  water. 
If  it  forms  a  soft  ball,  remove  from  firs 
at  once,  set  in  cold  water  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  thick  enough  to  spread.  Pat 
on  before  cake  is  entirely  cold,  if  possible. 


Instead  of  Patties  get  cases  made  for 
cream  puffs  at  a  bakery.  Fill  them  with 
a  soft  creamed  chidcen  mixture,  delicateljjr 
flavored  by  addmg  a  pinch  of  mace.^  This 
makes  a  newer  and  t&sst^  «Ms^_J5i5^H^»^ 
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March  Menus 

Meals  Both  Healthful  and  of  Little  Cost 

How  to  Follow  the  Menus 

[Dishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  will 
be  found  below  or  among  the  Menu 
Recipes.] 

Use  the  meat  from  the  veal  casserole 
for  the  veal  souffle  to  be  served  for  din- 
ner the  first  Monday.  The  black  bean 
soup  will  reinforce  the  meal  sufificiently, 
should  there  be  only  a  small  quantity  of 
meat. 

The  rye  bread,  for  supper  the  firs 
Sunday  uight,  should  be  maide  on  Satur 
day.  Add  a  few  caraway  seeds  to  the 
breitd  sponge.  Dates  should  be  washed 
thoroughly,  then  steamed  for  breakfast 
Tuesday  morning.  The  flavor  and  in- 
creased tenderness  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  extra  trouble.  Purchase  the  under 
round  or  a  piece  from  the  neck  of  the 
beef  creature  and  have  it  chopped  for 
dinner  Tuesday.  A  recipe  for  vegeta- 
rian rice  will  be  found  in  the  Good  House- 
keeping Family  Cook  Book.  If  any  veal 
be  lefty  use  it  with  beef  in  the  browned 
hash  served  for  dinner  Wednesday. 

For  the  nut  loaf  served  on  Thursday: 
Soak  two  cupS  of  fine  bread  crumbs  in 
cold  water  for  ten  minutes.  Add  one 
and  one-half  cups,  of  crushed  nut  meats, 
one  teaspoon  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  one* 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  egg. 
Shape  into  a  loaf  and  bake  one  hour, 
basting  frequently  with  hot  water  in 
which  a  little  butter  has  been  melted. 
Serve  with  brown  sauce  or  tomato,  if 
preferred. 

Brown  bread  brewis  is, an  (dd-fashioned 
dish,  but  so  good  it  deserves  to  be  served 
for  breakfast  the  second  Monday.  Dry 
the  bread  in  the  oven  and  put  through  a 
food  chopper.  If  kept  sealed  it  will  keep 
for  some  time  and  may  be  used  when 
needed.  To  two  cups  of  hot  milk,  well 
salted,  add  one  cup  of  the  dried  crumbs 
and  one  tablespoon  of  batter  and  cook, 
beating  steadily  for  five  minutes.  Serve 
hot  with  an  abundanoe  of  sweet  milk. 
For  the  fruit  tapioca  Monday  night  use 
japples,  dried  i^rieots  or  any  canned  f  rait 
aviiilable,  with  well-eooked  tapioca.  The 
aaooeas  of  the  dish  depends  cm  the  starch 
being  thoronghly  cooked. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  purchase 
a  foreqnarter  of  lamb.  Use" part  of  the 
lean  meat  for  Inncheon  on  that  day,  re- 
serving the  remainder  for  dinner  Thurs- 
day nigiit. 

Ckfd,  bAddoek  ani  emk,  in  some  mar^ 
^Mv  the  avMilMbk  ttA  tar  the  month. 


If  lettuce  be  unobtainable,  cold  slaw  may 
be  substituted  in  both  menus  where  the 
lettuoe  is  used. 


Bonday 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal  with   top  milk 

Fishballs 
Corn   bread  Coffee 

DINNER 

Casserole    of    veal* 

Mashed   potatoes 

Pickled    beets 

Baked  Indian  pudding 

SUPPIB 

Bean  rabbit 
Rye   bread*  Cocoa 

Soft  molasses  cookies 

Moadaj 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 
Toast  Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPBB 

Macaroni   baked   with 

cheese 

Stewed   prunes 

Cookies 

DINNER 

Black    bean    soup 

Veal   souffle* 

Creamed   carrots 

Cottage  pudding  .with 

caramel   sauce 

Tuesday 

BREAKFAST 

Steamed  dates* 

Cereal  with   top   milk 

Fried    bread*      Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked    green   peas 

Rye   bread 

Marmalade 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Baked   beef   loaf* 

Browned  potatoes 

ESscalloped    tomatoes 

Apple  pie  Cheese 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Fried   apples 
Rye  pancakes    Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Tomato  soup 

Vegetarian  rice 

Fruit 

DINNER 

Browned  hash* 

Escalloped    parsnips 

Cold  slaw 

Prune  shortcake 

Thursday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  eggs 
Toast  Coftee 

LIWOHIOW  OK  SUPPUt 

Ta«tjr  Itver 
Browned    potatoes 
BalMd  apples 


DINNER 
Potato    soup 

Nut    loaf* 

Baked  squash 

Pineapple    tapioca 

pudding 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Graham  pancakes 

with   syrup 

Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Codfish  souffle 
Squash  biscuit 
Cocoa    shells 

DINNER 

Browned    onion    soup 

Boiled  whiteflsh  with 

drawn  butter  sauce 

Potatoes 

Sweet    pickles 

Steamed  suet  pudding 

• 

Saturday 

BREAKFAST 

Bacon  with  fried 

bananas 

Corn   gems  Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Boston    baked    beans 

Brown   bread 

Catsup 

Oranges 

DINNER 

Broiled  hamburg 

steak 
Mashed  potatoes 

String  beans 

Chocolate    bread 

pudding 

Sunday 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 
Baked   beans,   re- 
heated 
Brown    bread    toast 
Coffee 

DINNER 

Roast   beef 
Potatoes    baked    in 
gravy 
Creamed    carrots    and 
peas 
Irish  moss  blanc- 
mange with  top  milk 

SUPPER 

Cheese  sandwiches 
Cocoa 
Marmalade        Cookies 

Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Fried    apples    with 

bacon 

Brown  bread   brewis* 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Codfish      croquettes 

Graham    bread 
BaJked   apple    sauce 
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DINNER 

Cream  of  pea  soup 
Sliced   roast  beef 
Mashed  potatoes 

Escalloped   cabbage 
Fruit   tapioca* 


BBSAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 
Creamed   codfish 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Baked  succotash 
Lettuce    with   French 

dressing 
Graham  sticks 

DINNER 

Roast  beef  stew  with 

dumplinsrs 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Baked  Indian  pudding 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 

Rye   shamrocks 

Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

I<amb   cakes 

Creamed  potatoes 

Oranges 

DINNER 

Steamed   beefsteak* 
Mashed   potatoes 
Fried   parsnips 
Chocolate  rice  pud- 
ding 


BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates 

and    top    milk 

Creamed  dried  beef 

Toast  CofCee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Tomato   hash* 

Apricot  shortcake 

Cocoa    shells 

DINNER 

Lamb    stew    with 

dumplings* 
Escalloped  squash 
Popcorn  pudding 

rridaj 

BBEAKFAST 

Baked  apples 
Cereal  with   top   milk 

Creamed    eggs 
Toast  Coffee 


LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Salmon    soup    with 

graham   sticks 

Cottage  pudding  with 

fruit  sauce 

DINNER 

Cream    of    parsnip 
soup 
Fried    whiteflsh 
Baked  tomatoes 

Fig-maple  pudding 

ftatarday 

BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Fried  apples  with 

bacon 

Graham   rolls     Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Cheese    pudding 
Lettuce  with  dressing 
Cookies    Cocoa  shells 

DINNEB 

Baked    ham 

Boiled  potatoes 

Creamed   carrots 

Chocolate   rice 

pudding* 

Sunday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts   and 

top   milk 

Rye    pancakes    with 

syrup 

Coftee 

DINNER 

Casserole    of    chicken 

with  vegetables 

Macedoine   of   fruit 

Sponge   cake 

SUPPER 

Welsh  rabbit 
Toe.st  Fruit 

Mawday 

BBEAKFAST 

Stewed  fruit 

Scrambled    eggs 

Toast  Coftee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Creamed    baked    ham 

Baked  potatoes 
Apple  sauce     Cookies 

DINNEB 

Chicken  casserole,  re- 
heated 

Escalloped      tomatoes 

Chocolate   rennet 

custard 

Wafers 


Additional  Menus 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upon 

the  Table 

How  to  Follow  the  Additionsl  Mmim 

Endeavor  to  use  as  many  fruits  and 
green  v^^etables  as  possible  in  the  meals 
for  March.  Where  the  particular  kind 
mentioned  in  the  menus  is  unobtainable^ 
owing  to  local  conditions,  substitute  what- 


ever can  be  found  in  market.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  acids  are  especially  helpful 
in  the  early  spring  months. 

Quahaugs  are  best  for  the  chowder, 
served  for  luncheon  the  first  Tuesday. 
These  are  shipped,  alive,  all  over  the 
country,  but  if  not  to  be  found  fresh,  the 
canned  variety  may  be  used  with  satis- 
faction. 

On  Thursday  the  roast  lamb  should  be 
heated  just  enough  for  serving  and  used 
for  dinner.  Many  will  prefer  this 
method  to  a  "made  dish." 

A  good  recipe  for  baked  halibut  is^ 
found  in  Marion  Harland's  Complete 
Cook  Book:  Lay  a  piece  of  halibut 
weighing  four  pounds  in  cold,  salted 
water  for  one-half  hour.  Wipe  dry  and 
lay  in  a  covered  roaster.  Pour  over  it 
one  cup  of  boiling  water,  with  two  table- 
spoons of  melted  butter.  Bake  until  ten- 
der; keep  hot  on  a  platter  while  thicken- 
ing the  gravy  left  in  the  pan  with 
browned  flour  and  butter.  Season  the 
sauce  with  a  teaspoon  each  of  lemon  and 
onion  juice  and  a  little  celery  salt.  Strain 
and  send  to  the  table  in  a  gravy  boat. 

The  tomatoes  used  as  a  vegetable  on 
Fridav  should  furnish  sufficient  leftover 
for  the  dinner  soup  on  Saturday. 
Crushed  maple  sugar,  served  with  the 
plain  custard,  is  a  simple  variation,  but 
delicious.  Most  housekeepers  will  prefer 
to  purchase  the  rusk  in  cartons  at  the 
grocer's.  Heat,  without  wetting,  in  the 
oven.  If  liked,  grated  Parmesan  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  rusk  before  heating.  A 
recipe  for  cinnamon  buns  will  be  found 
in  this  issue. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  soak  the 
finnan  haddie  one-half  hour  in  a  cup  of 
milk  before  broiling  for  breakfast.  Dried 
fruit,  baked  overnight  in  earthenware, 
is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  quicker 
process.  Bake  the  cheese  souffl6  served 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  individual 
ramekin  dishes ;  they  should  be  sufficiently 
cooked  if  put  in  the  oven  just  before  lun- 
cheon is  served.  Serve  the  souffle  im- 
mediately it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

Scald  the  cornmeal  used  in  gems  for 
breakfast  Saturday  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
boiling  water,  Friday  night.  Butter  the 
surface  of  the  hot  meal  and  the  next 
morning  proceed  with  the  usual  recipe. 
Currants  give  the  needed  acid  to  an  apple 
tapioca,  and  the  result  is  a  new  pudding. 

Double  the  quantity  of  brown  bread 
steamed  on  Saturday,  and  to  half  <^1  ^2^& 
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nuts.    Do  not  chop  them  fine.     Serve  for 
supper^  Sunday  night. 

One  vegetarian  dinner  is  offered  on  the 
seeond  Monday.  If  meat  is  substituted, 
plan  eggs  for  the  morning  meal,  as  meat 
three  times  a  day  is  too  much  for  the 
average  pei-son. 


Tuesday 

BBKAKFAST 

Qrap«frttit 

Baked  eggs 

Poptnrers  Coffee 

LUMGHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Clam    eho^wd«»r* 
L«ettucfr    with    dress* 

ing 

C?heeBeball8  Tea 

Small   cakes 

]>1NNBR 

Clear  soup 

Roast   leg   of  lamb 

Browxted    potatoes 

Creamedt   peas 

Cucumbers   with 

dressing 

Cantmel  custard  with 

caramel    sauce 

SmaU  colfee 


BREAKFAST 

Stewed    apricots 

Cereal    with    ereana 

Broiled    smoked 

salm^on 

Grabam   rvtls     Coffee 

LUNGHSCMr  OR  SVFPSR 

Pimewto>  omelet 
BjoUb»  reheated 
Pineapple    shortcake 
Cocoa 

iMNanBR 

Cireain  Off  pea  soap 

Broiled  steak 

Mashed  potatoeer 

Spinaeh.    with    butter 

sauce 

Stewed   figs   with 

cream 

Wafers     Small  coffee 


Oranges 

A£tefied  laoab  on  toast 

WaflleB   with   syrup 

Coffee 

LUBKUfBON  OR  SOFFRH 

Sl^inaeb    se«p< 

Broiled  flnniui  baddle 

with    butter    sauce 

Baked  potatoes 

Fjruil  Tea 

^  DINNBB 

*     Roast    lamb 
Escalloped    potatoes 
Creamed   i^eU    beans 

Qcapefrnlt  salad 
Wafers       Cheeseballs 
Bonbons   Smalt  coffee 


Grapefruit 
ye  popovera     CofFee 


LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 

Chicory  with  dressing 

Graham   sticdcs 

Ginger   cookies 

Cocoa 

DINNER 

Cream  of  bean  soup 

Baked  halibut  with 

cream  sauce* 

Mashed  potatoes 

Baked  tomatoes 

Steamed  fruit  pud- 

dhig^ 

Small  coffee 


BRSAKFilST 

Tangerines 
Eggs  cooked  in  shell 

Broiled  bacon 
Plain    rolls  Coffee 


LITNCBBON  OR  SUPPm 

Escalloped  flsb 

Baked  potatoes 

Cinnamon   btrn 

Coeoa 

DIlfllXR 

Mock  bisque   soup* 

Fried    chicken 

Maohed  potatoes 

Spdnoch    with    butter 

sauce 

Celery 

Baked    cuolards   with 

crushed  maple  sugar* 


Baked  appLes 

Cereal    with,   cream 

Baked  sausage 

Toasted   rolls     Coffee 

XttKNBR 

Clear  soup 

Broiled  steak 

Mashed  potatoes 

Fried    oyster   plant 

Apple  and  celery 

salad 

Rusk  Cheese 

Plain  ice  cream  witk 

fruit  sauce 
Cakes        Smalt  Coffee 

SUPPER 

Pimento    sandwiches 
Cinnamon   bun       Tea 


Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 
Creamed  chicken  oi> 

toast 

Coffee 

LUNGHBOir  OR  SUPPER 
Escalloped  potatoes 


Cucumbera  with 
dresstpg 
Cbooolate  layer  otin 


DINNER 

Cream  of  potato  soup 

Veal    cutlets   baked 

with  tomato  sauce 

Steamed  rice 

Stuffed  peppers 

Lettuce  witht  dressing 

Fruit  macedoine 
Wafers      Small  coffee 


LUNGHE<»«  OR  SUPPER 
Panned    oysters    with 


BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Broiled  liver 

Plain   muffins     Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Pimento  timbales 

Boiled  rice  with 

cream 

Gingerbread 

DINNER 

Roast   ribs   of   beef 

Potatoes   cooked    in 

gravy 

Creamed  celery 

Chicory  with  dressing 

Cheeseballs        Wafers 

Bonbons         Nuts 

Small    coffee 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Broiled  flnAan  haddfte 

Creamed  i^Mtatoes 
Oatmeal  rolls     Coffee 

LUNCHBVMt  OR  SUPPER 

Split  pea  soup 

Cold    roast    beef 

Toasted  roUs  Tea 

Small  cakes 


Clear  soop 

Broiled  lamb  chops- 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Fried  ecsiplant 

Celery 

Rice  cream 

Wafers      Small  coffee 

Thursday 

BREAKFAST 

Baked  pranes* 

Cereal    witk    cream 

Erso  cooked  in  shell 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Bouillon 
Cheese  sooAe* 
Oatmeal  bread 


Grapefruit   with    ma- 
ple   syrup 

DINNER 

Cream  of  celery  soup 
Pork  ckops  baked  ^ 

with    apples 
Blasliod  potatoes: 

Spinach 

Coffee  Jelly  with 

cream 

Sponge  cake 


BRKAKFABT 

_    ,^  Oranges 

wVOned   small    flOv 


Cinnamon  bun 

Cocoa 
Baked  apricots 


Cream    of    spinach 

soup 
Baked    stuffed    fish 

Mashed  potatoes 

Beets    with,    butter 

sauce 

Lettuce    and    eueam- 

ber  salad 

Wafers  Cheese 

Steamed  chocolate 


Small    coffee 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal   with    figs   and 


Baked   eggs  with 

bacon 

Corn    gems*        Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Boston  baked  beans 

Brown  bread 
Chicory    with    dress- 
ing 
Fruit  cake 

DINNER 

Chicken    es  casserole 
with  vegretaMes 
Apple   and  celery 
salad 
Cheesebolila      Wafers 
Apple   tapioca  pud- 
ding   with    currants* 
Small    coffee 


BRBAELFAST 

G^rapefruit 

Boston    baked    beans 

Brown    bread    toast 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Consomme    soup 

Broiled    steak 

Mashed  potatoes 

Baked    sqjuash 

Oriery 

Frozen  peaches 

White    cake 

Small   coffee 


Nut  brown  bread  and 

butter* 

Cream  cheese 

Currant  jelly 

Cake  Cocoa 


Popovors 


Coffeo 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    cream 

Sausage   with    fried 

apples 

Toast  Coffee 

lADfOHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Rechauffe   of  chicken 

Fruit    shortcake 

Cocoa 
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9IHNIB 

Cream  of  squash  aoup 
Nut  loaf  with   toma- 

BoUed    rice 

Creamed  celerjr 

Baked  IniUan  puddlDK 

Small  ooSee 


Salmon    salad 


DINMBK 

Clear  aoup 

Boast   leg   of   lamb 

Potatoes    baked    In 

Kravy 
Escal  loped  onions 

Chicory    with     dresB- 

InB 

Wafers        Cheese 

Pineapple      shortcake 

Small   coflee 


Clean  Markets 


Tangerines 

Browned    hash 

Popovers  Coftee 

LUNOHEON  OB  BDPPIB 

Baked  bean   soup 

with    


Menu  Recipes 

Creamed  BoOed  Ham 

The  next  time  you  have  a  boiled  bam, 
try  cntting  some  of  it  in  thin,  small  bits, 
and  creaming,  just  like  dried  beef.  Tbis 
is  a  dish  oar  Englisb  eoosins  are  fond  of, 
and,  with  baked  potatoes,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent Innebeon.  Mrs  H.  C.  T. 
Fried  Bread 

Cut  thick  slices  of  white  bread ;  dip  them 
in  milk,  then  in  eg;^,  then  in  sugar.  Fry 
until  B  good  brown.  Sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  cinnamon  and  serve. 
S.  G. 
Chocolate  Rice  Pudding 

Hake  a  castard  of  two  enps  of  milk, 
one-half  cnp  of  sugar,  a  generous  pinch 
of  salt,  fonr  e;^  blended  but  not  beaten 
too  stiff,  one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  one 
and  one-half  enps  of  cooked  rice  and  four 
tablespoons  of  grated  chocolate.  Bake  in 
a  pndding  di^  nntil  firm,  not  hard. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream.    G.  M. 


The  offer  was  made  in  onr  January 
issue  to  print  the  names  of  one  hnndred 
markets  and  groceries  in  New  England 
which  should  be  foond  on  investigation 
by  a  board  of  health,  a  physician  or  a 
competent  eonumttee  to  be  thoron^ly, 
hygienically  clean  and  well  kept.  Na- 
tional publicity  is  thus  to  be  given,  with- 
out charge,  to  local  dealers  in  meats. 
provieionB  and  groceries  who  set  a  good 
example.  Readers  were  invited  to  submit 
the  names  of  such  establishments,  with 
the  names  of  three  persons  of  unques- 
tioned standing  as  references.  Only  those 
shops  and  stores  whose  proprietors  and 
managers  are  willing,  should  occasion 
offer,  to  admit  a  physician  or  board  of 
health  officer  authorized  by  this  magazine, 
should  be  recommended.  Only  three  mar- 
kets in  New  England  have  been  offered 
for  this  honor  thus  far.  They  have  been 
duly  investigated  by  our  representatives 
and  fonnd  worthy  a  place  among  our 
one  hundi-ed  clean  markets. 

Have  our  readers  no  other  candidates 
to  be  put  forward  under  the  same  condi- 
tionsf  The  following  maricets,  as  now 
owned  and  conducted,  are  entitled  to  dis- 
tinction as  "Good  Hocsbeeepino  dean 

J.  K  Perkins,  Apponaug,  Rhode  Island, 
Royce     Brothers,     West     Springfield, 

Uassachusetts. 
R.  D.  Creamer  &  Son,  Woodland  atre^ 

Worcester,  Uassachnsetts. 


Index  to  Recipes  in  this  Issue 


Beef  a  la  mode   318 

Beef    tongue,    corned    SIS 

Bran  and    maple  biscuits    SSO 

Bran    gems    SiO 

Bran    porrldse    SSO 

Bread,    brown     320 

Bread,  tried   SiT 

Cake,   aour   milk    131 

Cake,  white  with  cocoa  froatlnr 333 

Chicken,    fricasseed    SIS 

Codfish  and  esaa  SIG 

Codfish    chowder    31S 

CodflBh    croQuettes    HE 

Codflsh,   escalloped    SIS 

Codflsh    fritters    lit 

CodBsh   hash,    baked    tlS 

Codflsh,   salt,  tried   tl« 

Cookies.  Jack  Homer  bran   ISO 

Commeal  and  meat  loaf   lit 

Creamed  boiled  ham   )tT 

Dinner,    boiled    tlT 

Fish,  boiled   SIS 

FrostlD^i    cocoa    StS 

aincorbread,   hot   water,    1    ,  Stt 

Qlngerbread  hot  watar,  S Ill 


Ham.    boiled    ttS 

Liver   cakes,    fried    SIS 

Meat  and  potato  cakes  Ill 

Oysters,    broiled     ...:... ^ Sll 


Pimento   omelet   . 
Pimento    pattlea 


Pimento  sandwiches   

Pimento   timbales    

Pudding,  chocolate  bread   . 

Puddinc,  chocolate  rloe 

Puddlnc   Braham  fruit 

Puddlns,  suet   

Riee  cream    

Soup,  vevetable   

Souv.  atoftk   

Vtsl  «n&  YtUft  ^uaa^ 


A  Cottage  from  a  Stable 

By  L.  S.  Beardsler,  ArdiHect 


I  HE  question  often  arises 
as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  an  unoccupied  Bta- 
" "  ,  It  may  be  interests 
ing  to  know  bow  a  small 
stable  of  tbe  ordinary 
type,  2fi  by  30  feet  in 
size,  with  the  expenditure  of  $1500,  was 
made  into  a  comfortable  six-mom  eot- 
toge  which  rented  for  $18  per  month. 

The  stable  portion  of  the  first  story 
ms  converted  into  a  lai^  livitig  roeoi, 
opening  directly  upon  a  rermda  at  the 
front.  The  dining  room,  wbich  opens 
into  the  living  room,  and  the  stmrease,  oc- 
'  empy  the  space  which  had  been  used  for 
tbe  carnage  room.  A  fireplaee  k  pro- 
vided for  both  the  living  room  and  the 
dining  room.  An  extenaim  a£  10  feet, 
added  to  one  end  -of  the  staM^  provided 
spaee  for  the  kitchen,  p»ntry  and  rear 
pMch.  The  pantry  is  eonvenient  to  haA 
tbe  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  rear 
porch,  inclosed  with  lattiee,  aflerdi  % 
pJmee  for  the  refrig^KtOT. 
By  eontbadng  Sie  root  at  tin   loft 


over  the  new  extension,  a  second  story  was 
formed,  which  was  divided  into  three 
comfortable  bedrooms,  with  ample  closet 
space,  a  bath  room  and  storage  space. 

A  cellar  was  dug  under  the  new  ex- 
tension only,  the  rest  being  left  unex- 
cAvated  as  it  had  been  for  the  stable. 
A  smaQ,  inexpensive  furnace  placed  in 
the  cellar  furnished  beat  for  the  five 
I'oome  and  bath. 

The  exterior  walls  are  clapboarded  and 
painted  s  N^les  yellow.  The  window 
trim,  veranda  columns,  comices,  etc,  ai-e 
white.  Tbe  roof  is  covered  with  shingles, 
colored  a  Venetian  red.  The  foundation 
walls  for  the  house  and  veranda  are  of 
red  brick.  The  veranda  steps  and  floor 
are  of  concrete,  the  flo«r  being  maj^ed 
off  into  six-by-six-inch  squares  to  rep- 
resent tilings 

.An  entirely  new  house  bailt  from  these 
pluiB  would  be  inexpen^ve  and  appi-opii- 
ate  for  a  sommer  eottage.  In  this  case 
n»  «xeavBting  would  be  necessary,  mid 
Uh  partitioDB  in  tbe  second  story  nugfat 
be  ^  indb  Vwcffing. 


A  Week  of  Festivity 


1^  ETTY  Godfrey  is  right. 
I  Tor  a  Imi^  time  I  would 
I  not  admit  that  formal  en- 
tertainhip  was  rhe  only 
sort  that  my  friends 
seemed  to  ewe  for,  but 
last  winter  I  decided  that 
t  hopeless  minority,  and  mi^t 
Ks  wdl  lower  my  stnndards  a  little  and 
do  as  the  rest  of  my  acquidutanees  did. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  an  undertakiiiff 
to  entertain  all  the  people  I  wanted  to 
ask,  but  I  thought  the  matter  over  ewe- 
fully  and  worked  out  the  following  plan : 
I  devoted  one  whole  week  to  my  enter- 
taining, putting  out  the  washing  and  en- 
gaging an  extra  maid  for  several  hours 
each  day.  Entertaining  was  frankly  the 
business  of  that  week,  and  everytihing 
else  gave  way  to  it. 

I  began  with  a  dinner  on  Monday,  then 
on  Tuesday  eame  a  lunch,  for  whieh  I 
oaed  the  same  flowers,  bcobonB,  salted 
nuts  and  little  eake&  Even  the  cold 
chicken  was  vtSiaed  to  fill  the  patties. 
Wednesday  I  had  a  card  party,  and  my 


flowers  were  atill  presentaUe.  On  Thnrs- 
daj  I  gave  a  tea  for  the  non-bridge  play- 
ers, and  the  leftovers  from  Wedneaday 
helped  out  there.  On  fVid«y  I  enter- 
tained a  e)nb  to  whieh  I  belo^,  and  Sat- 
urday my  husband  asked  bis  barineaa 
friends  to  k  stag  supper. 

It  may  sound  like  a  great  deal  of 
work,  bnt  it  isn't  nearly  as  hard  as  it  is 
to  have  six  separate  parties.  It  means 
getting  down  and  washing  the  best  china 
and  glass  once  instead  of  six  times,  and 
the  extra  silver  is  counted  out  and  pol- 
ished once  rather  than  half  a  dozen  times, 
which  is  a  tremendous  saving  of  time  and 
strength.  Then,  too,  the  second  party 
goes  Bore  easily  than  the  first,  the  thirl 
than  the  second,  and  so  oa.  As  o»«  gats 
into  the  swing  of  it  she  entertains  with 
far  lees  effort  than  when  her  affairs  are 
several  months  apart.  She  is  leM  ab- 
sorbed in  the  material  details  of  her 
party,  leas  worried  lest  soinethiiig  go 
wrong.  She  has  coafidenee  in  baradf 
and  her  servants,  and  can  ^ve  hsnalf 
heart  and  soul  to  the  amusement  of  hsr 


n«MiUi^kiioarriia,u«ptaM«tAaMM4p.   «MvMii 
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fiesta.  She  can  direct  the  converaatioa 
into  fitting  channels,  see  that  con^n- 
ial  people  meet  one  another,  and  so 
on.  She  has  a  good  time  herself,  and  so 
have  her  guests,  who  are  quick  to  feel  the 
difference  between  the  hostess  whose  mind 
is  taken  ap  with  wondering  whether  Maiy 
will  use  the  proper  spoons  and  the  one 
who  is  care-free  and  can  eujoy  herself 
with  them. 

If  one  plans  wisely,  this  scheme  saves 
money,  too.  Two  sets  of  flowers  ought 
to  do  for  the  whole  week,  and  I  bny  my 
cand}r,  olives  and  almonds  by  the  quantity 
and  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Hi^onnaise  and  sandwich  fillings  are 
passed  on  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  it 


is  surprising  to  see  in  how  many  little 
ways  one  can  dovetail  things  tt^etber 
sad  so  save  an  appreciable  amount. 

Lastly,  I  find  that  my  maid  prefers  a 
concentrated  hospitality  to  the  ordinajy 
diffuse  variety.  She  throws  herself  into 
the  week's  work  with  enthusiasm,  knoir- 
ing  that  when  it  is  over  she  will  have 
done  her  duty  in  that  line  for  the  sea- 
son, and  that  henceforth  her  r^olar  tasks 
will  not  have  to  be  put  aside  for  unex- 
pected entertaining.  Altogether,  the  re- 
sults of  my  system  were  so  satisfae- 
tory  last  winter  that  I  am  planning  to 
do  just  the  same  this  year,  and  at 
least  one  of  my  friends  will  follow  n^ 
'Sample. 


Cheap  Clothing  an  Extravagance 


By  Mary  and  Lewis  Theiss 


k  "VE  often  noticed  that  yon 
"  are  the  best  dressed  maa 
your  office.  How  do 
you  do  it  on  yonr  salaryT" 
The  man  smiled  and  re- 
plied: "This  suit,  with 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  cost 
me  $23.  I  wear  one  pair  of  trousers  a 
few  days  and  then  the  other.  My  wife 
cleans  and  presses  each  pair  as  often  as 
they  need  it.  Part  of  the  time  I  wear 
another  suit,  while  my  wife  cleans  and 
presses  the  coat.  This  is  the  third  sea- 
son I've  worn  this  suit." 

There  was  the  secret  of  it — enough 
clothes  and  proper  care.  Kor  was  the 
care  of  them  the  drudgery  one  might 
think.  There  was  so  little  to  do  each 
tim;e  that  the  presrang  could  be  whisked 
ont  of  the  way  in  a  few  minutes.  Yet 
the  clothes  always  looked  as  though  they 
had  just  come  from  a  tailor's. 

This  incident  shows  how  far  a  little 
money  will  go  if  foresight  and  discre- 
tion are  used  in  purchasing  clothing. 
Through  a  number  of  expedients  one 
may  effect  a  considerable  actual  saving. 
To  dress  well  costs  no  more  than  to  dress 
poorly.  Cheap  clothing  is  the  most  expen- 
nve  of  all  clothing.  To  bny  ready-made 
garments,  even  thoo^  they  are  of  the 
best  materials,  is  not  always  real  eoon- 
oa^    AmA  dotbing  doea  not  St  as  well 


as  custom-made,  gives  no  air  of  individ- 
uality as  does  custom  work,  and  is  con- 
sequently  less  satisfactory.  Only  when  a 
suit  completely  satisfies  the  wearer  is 
he  or  she  willing  to  get  out  of  it  all  the 
wear  possible.  Qood  appearance,  in  a 
city  of  well-dressed  people,  is  an  asseL 
The  condition  of  the  clothes,  more  than 
the  style,  is  what  counts  here. 

Clothes  should  be  bought  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  wear  that  can  be  gotten 
ont  of  them.  This  involves  the  avoid- 
ance of  extreme  fads  and  impossible  col- 
ors. The  extreme  fad  usually  lasts  only 
a  season,  while  a  general  style  remains 
for  several  years.  Thus  a  person  who 
avoids  extremes,  while  he  may  never  be 
at  the  hight  of  fashion,  will  never  be  far 
out  of  style.  Hard-flolshed  clothing  is 
best  to  buy,  because  it  not  only  wears 
longer,  but  keeps  its  shape  better  and  has 
to  be  cleaned  and  pressed  less  often  than 
clothes  of  softer  material.  A  certain 
general  style  of  garment,  furthermore,  is 
most  becoming  to  each  person.  To  find 
ont  what  this  style  is  and  to  continue  to 
wear  it,  with  the  few  modifications  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time,  is  more  sensible 
and  produces  a  better  effect  than  to 
change  continually  with  the  styles.  Like- 
wise there  are  types  of  garments  that  can 
be  used  for  many  different  occasions. 
Then,  for  the  pnson  of  limited  means, 
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are  both  necessary  and  advisable.  For 
the  "wealthy  to  buy  garments  that  they 
can  use  but  onee  or  twice  is,  perhaps, 
folly;  for  the  poor  to  do  so  is  a  positive 
wrong.  Yet,  how  many  a  poor  woman  is 
seen  wearing  a  gown  of  purple  or  laven- 
der, when  a  neat  gown  of  gray  or  brown 
would  be  more  becoming,  oftener  ap- 
propriate, and  would  give  many  times 
as  much  service. 

The  amount  of  service  to  be  got  from 
clothing  can  be  increased  by  a  number 
of  simple  devices.  One  coat  will  out- 
last two  or  three  pairs  of  trousers.  It 
is  good  economy,  therefore,  to  buy  extra 
trousers  rather  than  throw  away  the  coat, 
which  costs  double  the  prioe  of  the  extra 
trousers.  Two  suits  are  better  than  one, 
as  they  may  be  worn  alternately.  Clothes, 
like  their  wearers,  need  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. 

By  adopting  a  color  scheme,  women 
can  add  greatly  to  the  life  of  their  clothes 
and  also  seem  to  have  a  greater  variety 
than  they  actually  possess.  Every  woman 
looks  b^t  in  some  particular  color.  If 
most  of  her  clothes  are  made  of  mate- 
rials of  this  color,  her  waists,  skirts  and 
jackets  will  be  interchangeable  and  al- 
ways in  harmony.  One  hat,  likewise,  will 
go  with  any  garment  she  owns.  Though 
the  woman  who  dresses  thus  may  have 
few  clothes,  there  is  a  certain  distinction 
about  her  apparel  and  a  perfect  harmony 
that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  She 
has  none  of  the  annoyance  that  falls  to 
the  woman  of  limited  means  who  puts 
all  her  hat  money  into  a  green  hat  and 
then  buys  a  suit  of  blue.  This  color 
scheme  can  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  if  one  color  becomes  tiresome. 

Shoes  need  rest  even  more  than  clothes. 
When  worn  continuously  they  soon  play 
out.  Even  if  they  wear  well,  they  soon 
lose  their  shape  and  appearance  of  new- 
ness. If  two  or  three  pairs  are  worn 
interchangeably,  all  look  fresher,  as  well 
as  wear  longer.  Overshoes  are  a  neces- 
sity. Wet  feet  often  mean  sickness,  and 
sickness  means  doctor's  bills  and  loss  of 
pay.  Again,  there  is  no  shoe  made  that 
is  as  good  after  a  soaking  as  before. 
Most  shoes  are  ruined  by  being  wet. 
Whether  one  looks  at  the  matter  from  a 
sanitary  or  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
result  is  the  same — overshoes  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Other  items  of  clothing  are  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  outer  garments.  Here 
one  can  successfully  apply  the  plan  of 
purchasing    in    quantities.      There    axe 


stores  which  do  what  might  be  termed 
a  wholesale-retail  business,  selling  to  the 
public  at  practically  wholesale  rates.  To 
secure  these  rates,  of  course,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  buy  more  than  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  a  kind.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this,  however,  in  purchasing  articles  which 
one  uses  continually.  Often  such  stores 
will  cut  dress  goods.  The  average  saving 
will  be  between  33  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent.  The  same  rates  that  are  charged 
for  dozens  usually  apply  also  to  half  and 
quarter  dozens.  These  prices  do  not  rep- 
resent "bargains"  as  the  term  is  com- 
monly understood.  They  mean  simply 
that  the  retailer's  profit  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Bargains,  as  sucfh,  are  usually  to  be 
avoided — at  least  scrutinized  closely. 
When  a  good  article  is  offered  cheaply 
by  the  retailer  it  is  well  to  buy  it,  but 
only  if  one  needs  it.  Never  buy  a  thing 
merely  becanse  it  is  cheap.  Post-seasoa 
sales  often  contain  genuine  bargains.  For 
$12.75  I  bought  an  overcoat  one  Febru- 
ary that  had  sold  for  $25  in  December. 
The  coat  was  of  a  general  type  that  is 
always  wearable.  In  the  second  winter 
of  its  use  new  buttonholes  and  collar 
were  neeessary.  They  cost  $1.25.  The 
third  winter  a  good  lining  was  put  in  at 
a  cost  of  $6,  making  the  total  oost  $20. 
The  coat  already  has  been  worn  for  four 
years,  and  it  looks  nearly  as  well  as  when 
purchased.  It  can  be  worn  at  least  an- 
other season.  Such  service  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  coat  not  been 
of  excellent  materials.  At  the  same  time 
we  bought  this  ooat,  a  $65  overcoat  that 
a  tailor  had  on  his  hands  was  bought 
for  $35  by  a  friend  of  ours,  whose  salary 
just  equaled  ours;  $35  was  more  than 
the  purchaser  could  rightfully  afford. 
The  coat  was  of  an  extreme  fa^on,  and 
long  before  it  was  worn  out,  the  garment 
was  laughably  out  of  style.  Consequently 
the  owner  bought  a  second  coat  after 
wearing  the  garment  only  two  seasons* 
Such  bargains  are  really  unwarrantable 
extravagances. 

There  is  hardly  an  article  in  one^s 
wardrobe  upon  the  purchase  of  whieh 
money  oannot  be  saved  if  proper  fore- 
sight is  used  in  baying.  We  have  just 
spoken  of  the  purchase  of  an  overcoat 
at  a  low  figure.  Suits,  also,  ean  often 
be  purchased  at  a  low  price  when  the  sea- 
son is  advaneed  and  the  tailor  wishes  to 
dispose  of  his  stock.  It  is  in  the  par- 
chase,  of  thA  CTiftSVet  «f^ci^«^  -q^Ki^  w^ 
\i8ea  cfm^wttStji  V«'w«"^  ^^  ^^^•^ 
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est  savings  can  be  effected.  At  a  whole- 
sale-retail store  we  have  purchased  blan- 
kets for  $3  that  retail  for  $5.  Women's 
fancy  collars,  such  as  retail  for  15  cents 
each,  can  be  bought  in  cards  of  sis  for 
50  cents.  Ukewiee  we  have  bought 
leather  belts  for  50  cents  that  retail  for 
91)  puises  for  50  cents  that  retail  for 
$l!50,  napkioB  at  $2  a  dozen  that  sell  for 
f3f  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.     Some 


of  these  things  were  bought  at  a  whole- 
sale store,  some  at  a  wholesale-retail  store 
and  some  at  sales  in  retail  stores.  Where 
they  were  bought  is  of  little  importanee. 
The  point  is  that  we  saved  between  33 
per  cent  and  50  per  cent  on  all  such  pur- 
chases, perhaps  40  per  cent  on  the  aver- 
age. Anyone  else  who  is  willing  to  uM 
the  same  amount  of  forethon^t  can  do 
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Children's  First  Teeth 


By  Mary  Louise  Graham 


I  HY  should  I  bother 
■i  about  the  children's 
first  teeth  when  they 
go  so  soonT"  was 
formula  with 
which  I  quieted  my 
conscience  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  purely 
ceremonial  use  of  the  toothbrush  which 
reigned  in  my  small  family.  They  could 
as  well  have  brushed  their  chins  or  their 
noses  for  all  the  good  those  few  per- 
functory passes  did.  There  are  so  many 
unai'oidable  issues  ia  the  bringing  up  of 
a  family  that  I  felt  myself  justified  in 
dodging  this  one.  That  was  in  the  days 
of  our  old  family  dentist,  a  good  old 
man  who  did  his  work  well,  but  troubled 
his  head  not  at  all  about  causes  and  the- 
ories. Two  years  ago  he  died  and  his 
son  came  home  and  succeeded  to  his 
practice. 

I  had  known  the  latter  only  as  a 
nanghty  little  boy  who  broke  the  hinges 
on  our  back  gate  by  swinging  on  it,  and 
as  I  had  mentally  discounted  his  fond 
father's  subsequent  eulogies,  it  was  with 
a  mixture  of  reluctance  and  condescension 
that  I  took  one  of  the  children  to  him, 
perfectly  unprepared  for  what  I  got — 
a  raking  over  the  coals  for  my  sins  of 
n^ligence  and  omission;  not  all  at  once 
that  first  time,  bnt  little  by  Utile  on 
later  visits. 

He  opened  the  campaign  by  asking  me 
if  I  knew  that  ninety  per  cent  of  dentist's 
work  was  preventable.  I  didn't  know 
it  and,  what  is  more,  I  didn't  believe  it. 
Now  I  am  coming  to  think  that  it  may 
£g  trae  and  to  feel  *  dean  to  pass  oa 


to  other  mothers  the  things  that  wise 
yonng  man  has  taught  me.  He  does  not 
lay  claim  to  any  original  discoveries  or 
theories,  hut  he  has  studied  and  prac- 
ticed to  good  purpose,  with  alert  mind 
and  wide-open  eyes. 

He  began  at  the  anthropological  end, 
telling  mc  that  in  the  skulls  of  uncivil 
ized  tribes  only  one  tooth  in  forty-five 
shows  the  slightest  indication  of  decay, 
and  that  their  lower  jaws  are  larger 
than  ours.  Our  small  jaws  cause  much 
of  the  trouble  that  children  have  with 
irregularities  in  the  position  of  their 
second  teeth,  the  teeth  being  too  big  for 
the  jaw.  The  deterioration  in  size  is  at- 
tributed to  the  soft  food  of  civilization 
and  the  litHe  exercise  it  g^ves  to  the  jaw. 
The  food  of  savages  is  largely  dried 
meat  and  grain,  pounded  by  band  into 
the  coarsest  of  flours — food  which  gives 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  to  both  teeth 
and  jaw.  The  modern  Eskimo's  teeth 
show  almost  no  signs  of  decay,  but  in 
old  age  they  are  often  worn  down  to 
mere  stumps. 
Hard  food  to  chew 

The  conclusion  that  Doctor  John  (as 
we  will  call  him)  drew  from  these  facts 
is  that  a  mother  should  provide  her 
children  with  some  hard,  cbewable  food 
at  ever}-  meal  and,  what  is  more,  seo 
that  they  chew  it.  Thei-e  are  other  ben- 
eficial results  besides  the  strengthening 
of  the  teeth  and  the  development  of  the 
jaw :  chewing  mixes  the  saliva  thor- 
on^y  with  the  food,  and  so  helps  di- 
gestion, while  the  teeth  become  highly 
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polished  by  the  f  rietioiiy  a  eondidon  that 
tends  to  prevent  decay. 

"Why  not  chew  gum  thenf  somebody 
will  ask,  just  as  I  did.  It  seems  that 
this  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  The 
abnormal  amount  of  saliva  sent  into  the 
stomach  with  no  food  for  it  to  work 
upon  produces  irritation  and,  eventually, 
disease.  There  is  the  further  objection 
that  when  the  saliva  is  needed  for  its 
legitimate  work,  there  is  none  left. 

In  Sweden  some  interesting  experi- 
menfs,  or  observations  rather,  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  bone  material  of 
children's  teeth.  It  seems  that  the  grain 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  varies 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  lime  salts  it 
contains,  and  an  examination  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children  has  shown  that  those 
have  the  strongest  teeth  who  come  from 
the  districts  where  the  grain  contains 
the  largest  percentage  of  lime  salts. 
Lime  salts  are  contained  in  cereals,  milk 
ai]d  many  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mother's 
milk  is  especially  rich  in  them,  which  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  for  avoiding 
bottles  when  possible.  Children  who  are 
nursed  by  their  mothers  have  almost  in- 
variably stronger  teeth  than  those  brought 
up  by  hand. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  caring  for 
children's  temporary  teeth  besides  the  all- 
important  one  that  imperfect  mastica- 
tion, as  the  result  of  tender  and  aching 
teeth,  produces  stomach  troubles  and  af- 
fects the  general  health.  If  the  first 
teeth  decay  and  die,  their  roots  are  not 
absorbed  readily  and  do  not  make  way 
for  the  second  teeth;  consequently  the 
latter  force  themselves  into  wrong  posi- 
tions and  cause  endless  trouble.  Also, 
if  the  temporary  teeth,  because  of  decay, 
are  lost  prematurely,  the  second  teeth, 
which  are  very  nicely  placed  among  the 
roots  of  the  first  teeth,  lose  their  guides 
to  their  proper  position  and  wander 
afield.  That  the  welfare  of  the  second 
teeth  is  vitally  dependent  on  that  of  the 
first  teeth  is  a  fact  that  no  mother  can 
afford  to  forget. 

Where  mkaobet  love  to  hide 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important 
reason  why  children's  teeth  should  receive 
almost  exaggerated  care,  a  reason  I  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  before  Doctor  John 
scolded  me  for  not  knowing  it.  It  seems 
that  the  mouth  is  the  breeding  place  for 
innumerable  bacteria,  and  the  more  un- 
cared  for  it  is,  the  more  numerous  and 
vinilent  they  are.  They  thrive  best  on 
bits  of  starebj  and  necharine  food, 


pecially  the  kind  of  bacteria  that  make 
lactic  acid,  the  immediate  cause  of  decay. 
Here  an  interesting  question  arises:  If 
lactic  acid  causes  decay,  why  not  obtain 
immunity  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with 
an  alkaline  mouth  washf  The  trouble 
is  that  those  perverse  little  bodies,  the 
bacteria  which  produce  acid,  themselves 
thrive  in  an  alkaline  atmosphere.  They 
are  finally  killed  by  the  acid  they  them- 
selves produce.  Preventive  mouth  washes 
have  hitherto  been  failures,  as  an  anti- 
septic having  the  necessary  strength  is 
invariably  of  too  unpleasant  a  taste  or 
odor  to  put  into  the  month. 

Value  of  thorough  cleansing 

It  is  by  thorough  cleansing  that  the 
bacteria  can  be  removed  from  the  mouth. 
If  properly  done,  90  per  cent  of  them 
can  be  removed  by  a  single  brushing. 
They  harbor  and 'multiply  in  the  thi^ 
mucous  saliva  that  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
and  in  all  the  tiny  crevices.  They  con- 
gregate on  the  rough  Bui^ace  of  the 
tongue.  A  bit  of  soda  cracker  left  in 
the  mouth  may  be  responsible  for  many 
ills.  Thorough  mastication  reduces  their 
number  greatly.  They  are  worked  out 
of  their  resting  places  and  carried  into 
the  stomach,  where  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juices. 

It  is  valuable  to  know  that  the  bacillus 
of  pneumonia,  as  well  as  of  varioos 
other  diseases,  is  found  in  the  mouth, 
and  that  a  child's  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease is  mueli  lessened  by  keeping  the  mouth 
clean;  the  microbes  become  less  power- 
ful as  well  as  less  numerous.  These 
facts  have  been  proved  past  doubt  by 
experiments  upon  rabbits,  white  mice 
and  guinea  pigs.  These  animals  are  in- 
oculated with  cultures  taken  from  the 
same  mouth  in  an  uncared-for  and  in  a 
subsequent  eared-for  state.  The  animate 
frequently  die  as  the  result  of  the  first 
inoculation  and  as  frequently  survive  the 
second.  Care  is  taken  to  choose  ani- 
mals of  the  same  weight.  Since,  as  is 
now  believed,  pneumonia  is  contracted 
through  the  mouth,  a  perfectly  clean 
mouth  ou^t  to  make  one  immune.  This 
Doctor  John  believes  to  be  the  case.  He 
thinks  that  the  pneumonia  which  so  often 
complicates  the  other  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, rendering  them  fatal  or  causing  ills 
that  end  only  with  life—that  this  could 
be  prevented  if  proper  precautions  were 
taken. 
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mon  sense  (not  one  atom  of  crank  about 
him!),  in  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  talking  about,  that  I  immedi- 
ately put  myself  and  my  family  unre- 
servedly in  his  hands,  promising  faith- 
ful co-operation.  My  first  lessons  were 
on  the  cleaning  of  the  children's  mouths 
and  teeth.  I  am  a  woman  of  small 
means  with  a  large  family;  needless 
to  say,  I  am  busy.  These  facts  Doc- 
tor John,  of  his  own  accord,  took  into 
account  in  the  program  he  laid  down. 
To   the   children    themselves,   except   the 

«  littlest,  I  leave  the  before-bi*eakfast 
tooth  brushing.  Inunediately  after  break- 
fast I  myself  supervise  the  thorough 
cleaning  of  every  one  of  their  mouths. 
For  the  baby  I  take  a  soft,  wet  cloth, 
surgically  clean,  washed  in  hot  water 
and  an  antiseptic.  I  carefully  wipe  his 
eight  teeth,  gums  and  tongue  very 
gently,  but  still  firmly."  He  objected  vig- 
orously at  first,  but  now  he  is  reconciled. 
I  brush  the  other  children's  teeth  with 
small  toothbrushes,  having  wide-apart 
bristles,  and  a  simple  chalk  powder  which 
Doctor  John  gives  me.  Before  I  use 
the  brush,  however,  I  run  waxed  dental 
floss  through  every  space.  I  have  be- 
come so  skillful  that  the  process  causes 
them  no  pain  and  little  inconvenience.  I 
also  brush  their  tongues  and  examine 
their  teeth  in  a  strong  light.  I  go 
through  the  same  process,  except  for 
the  examination,  at  bedtime,  letting  them 
brush  their  own  teeth  after  dinner  and 
supper.  A  great  incentive  for  zeal  is 
the  prize  I  have  offered,  five  dollars  to 
the  child  who  has  the  smallest  dentist's 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  I  see  the  slightest  discoloration  of 
a  tooth,  the  child  goes  that  very  day  to 
Doctor  John.  That  wise  young  man  is 
not  content  with  attending  to  the  tooth 
affected.  A  decaying  tooth  means  wrong 
conditions  in  the  mouth.  For  some  time 
afterward,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
condition  has  been  rectified,  he  has  the 
child  come  to  him  every  week  or  two  for 
examination  and  polishing  of  the  teeth. 
He  considers  polishing  most  important, 
as  the  smoother  the  tooth,  the  less  har- 
borage it  offers  to  bacteria  and  to  parti- 
cles of  food.  I  sometimes  polish  the 
children's  teeth  myself  with  an  orange- 
wood  stick  and  prepared  chalk.  As  I 
offer  the  bonus  of  a  nickel  for  every  pol- 
ishing submitted  to,  I  have  myself  to 
limit  the  number. 
Motben^  ignonaee  produces  the  most 

serious  results  in   the  eaas  ot  ibe  six- 


year-old  molars,  as  are  called  the  four 
back  teeth,  one  on  each  jaw,  that  appear 
behind  the  other  teeth  when  a  child  is 
about  five  and  a  half.  These  are  perma- 
nent teeth,  but  are  often  ignorantly  con- 
founded with  temporary  teeth,  and  neg- 
lected. They  are  frequently  still  soft 
when  they  arrive,  and  need  attention  be- 
fore they  have  been  three  months  in  the 
mouth.  They  are  the  most  useful  of  our 
teeth  and  their  loss  is  irreparable.  Be- 
cause of  their  position  back  of  the  other 
teeth,  it  is  hard  to  see  defects  in  them, 
especially  as  the  usual  indication  of  dis- 
coloration is  often  absent.  Consequently 
the  child  should  be  taken  to  the  dentist 
as  soon  as  they  appear;  a  little  attention 
then  may  prevent  incalculable  mischief. 

Need  of  space 

The  spaces  between  the  temporary 
teeth  should  be  seen  to  widen  as  the  child 
grows.  Otherwise  there  will  be  trouble 
when  the  larger  teeth  arrive.  Proper 
food  and  the  attendant  jaw  exercise, 
especially  when  the  child  is  quite  young, 
can  often  counteract  the  tendency  to 
jaw  contraction,  which,  besides  spoiling 
the  contour  of  the  face,  makes  necessary 
the  painful  and  expensive  process  of 
straightening  the  teeth.  The  nervous 
strain  of  having  the  teeth  straightened 
often  affects  the  health  of  mind  and 
body  so  disastrously  that  every  mother 
should  be  alert  to  prevent  the  necessity. 

Soft,  spongy  and  bleeding  gums  are 
the  result  of  too  soft  food  and  too  soft  a 
toothbrush.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
cured  great  tenderness  of  the  gums  by 
hard  brushing,  a  method  of  treatment 
that,  without  my  confidence  in  Doctor 
John,  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  me. 
Massage  is  also  excellent  for  the  purpose 
of  hardening  the  gums. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  dead  teeth 
are  often  the  cause  of  enlarged  and  dis- 
eased glands  in  the  neck.  The  teeth  are 
also  responsible  for  much  ear  and  some 
eye  trouble  and  many  diseases  of  the  di- 
gestive organs. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  make 
absolute  statements  as  to  what  preventive 
measures  can  accomplish.  I  will  say, 
nevertheless,  that  I  feel  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  spare  my  children  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  suffering  and  discomfort 
I  myself  have  had  with  my  teeth.  The 
bills  for  this  year  have  been  about  a 
third  smaller  than  usual,  the  frequency 
of  the  visits  being  more  than  balanced 
by  tlie  abeieiiQe  ot  large  fillings. 


Gerard's  Out-of-door  Bedroom 


By  Sophie  W.  Van  Horsen 


I  HREE  years  ago,  Ger- 
ard, a  plump,  strong 
boy  of  four,  began  to 
"k  lame.  At  first  it 
;  only  a  slight  limp, 
it  gradually  in- 
creased so  decidedly  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  remark.  Restless 
nights  and  irritability  tlirough  the  day 
warned  those  who  loved  him  best  that 
something  was  wrong.  After  careful  ex- 
amination, specialists  pointed  out  the  hip 
as  the  weak  spot. 

Encased  in  plaster  from  chest  to  toe 
to  insure  quiet  and  rest,  Gerard  boy  lay 
wherever  he  was  placed,  but  often  chafed 
at  the  restrictions  put  upon  him  in  his 
otherwise  healthy  activity.  At  his  age 
resources  were  limited,  and  amusements 
of  all  kinds  soon  lost  interest.  His  bed 
was  drawn  before  the  windows,  but  he 
tired  even  of  this  and  begged  to  sit  up. 

One  day  two  doctors  visited  hia  room 
and  found  him  complaining  of  the  close 
confinement.  After  consultation  they  de- 
cided to  take  him,  bed  and  all,  down 
stairs  and  out  on  the  veranda. 

This  brought  relief  of  mind,  not  only 
to  him,  but  to  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  chill  of  early  spring  was  in  the 
air;  but,  warmly  dressed  and  covered  with 
blankets,  the  child  was  never  cold,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  might  be.  His 
attendants,  on  Hie  contrary,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  frequent  visits  indoors 
to  get  warmed  up. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  it  seemed  best 
to  fasten  a  weight  of  thirteen  pounds  of 
iron  to  the  boy's  foot,  and  he  became 
more  dependent  than  ever  upon  every- 
one. After  the  pain  passed  away  from 
his  hip  this  pressure  was  removed,  having 
done  its  work  by  separating  the  bones  of 
the  hip.  Freedom  enough  was  now 
given  to  allow  him  to  turn  over  in  bed, 
which  was  such  a  comfort. 

Each  day  as  he  was  taken  out  after 
breakfast  he  found  new  interests  in  the 
passers-by.  The  children  at  play,  who 
often  paid  him  visits,  brought  him  books, 
games  and  toys.  One  day  the  thing  that 
pleased  him  most  was  a  chameleon  in  a 
boK.  On  another  day  he  was  given  a 
pup. 

One  very  hot  morning  in  August  a  car- 


penter appeared  with  a  tool  box  and 
other  implements,  and  Gerard  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  preparation  of 
an  out-of-door  room  in  which  to  sleep. 
Screens  were  fitted  about  the  porch,  to 
keep  out  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  soon 
all  was  in  readiness  for  nee.  There  Ger- 
ard has  spent  his  nights,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  since  August,  1906.  Snow 
and  rain,  wind  and  cold,  make  no  dif- 
ference, except  in  the  arrangement  of 
covers.  This  more  than  anything  has 
been  the  salvation  of  Gei-ard,  for  the  long 
restless  nights  ceased  witlt  the  change 
from  a  bed  indoors  to  one  outside  where 
only  fresh  air  is  inhaled,  and  where  he 
is  free  from  all  impurities  and  from  arti- 
ficial heat.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
after  he  is  snugly  tucked  in  bed,  the 
little  out'door  patient  is  fast  asleep,  and 
seldom  wakes  until  the  sun  bids  him  open 
his  eyes.  Sixteen  months  of  this  kind  of 
treatment  have  been  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  brace,  crutches,  high  shoe  and 
other  necessities  attending  a  cripple's  life. 

The  winter  of  1906-7,  as  he  lay  wrapped 
in  blankets  in  bed  on  the  veranda,  Gerard 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  passer-by; 
this  season  finds  him  playing  snowball, 
running  around  the  house  and  engaging 
in  many  of  the  sports  of  his  mates.  At 
night  he  is  ready  and  happy  to  sleep  in 
his  little  cot  outdoors.  We  are  hoping 
that  nature  will  continue  her  good  wor^ 
and  are  waiting  for  the  day  to  come,  as 
the  doctor  says  it  will,  when  Gerard  will 
shed  his  plaster  cast,  and  walk  free  from 
any  incumbrance. 

Children  hail  any  change  with  delight, 
and  so  Gei-ard's  brother  and  Mster  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  which  of  them 
shall  occupy  the  other  bed  placed  out- 
doors in  the  summer.  Even  little  three- 
year-old  Robert  is  sometimes  heard  to 
say,  "It's  my  turn  tonight."  Mother 
wishes  she,  too,  might  sleep  there  if  its 
soothing  power  would  lull  her  so  quickly 

The  wind  and  weather  have  changed 
Gerard's  skin  so  much  that  our  next-door 
nraghbor  said  to  him  one  day,  "Gerard, 
you  make  the  other  boys  look  pale."  He 
often  plays  without  mittens  and  overcoat, 
and  when  rfepii.TOKB4«i,  «»."5*,  "^Sa,  "V  *» 
not  -wtttvt  ftwEin,  '^.waefc  "Via  Xwn^"^' 


From  $3500  a  Year  to  $1200 


N  THIS  period  of  financial 
gloom  we  consider  our- 
selves   fortunate    that    we 


r  money  a  year  ago, 
and  thus  have  a  year's  ex- 
perience ahead  of  people 
re  perhaps  just  los- 
ing tfaeir  propertv.  Up  to  November, 
1906,  our  annual  iiicome  was  $3500,  con- 
sisting of  my  husband's  salary  of  $1200 
and  the  remainder  in  stoeks,  all  of  which 
Btppped  paying  dividends  about  tlie  same 
tiicw. 

This  income  of  $1200  was  to  support 
ourselves  and  two  small  children,  so  we  had 
to  make  numerous  plans  for  tbe  future. 

^e  both  had  been  brought  up  in  lux- 
ury; we  were  living  in  a  forty-dollar 
apartment  with  a  five-dollar-a-week  maid, 
and  were  accustomed  to  a  four-course  din- 
ner every  night.  IVe  also  were  fond  of 
society  and  entertained  frequently.  But 
we  were  young  and  healthy,  and  we  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  think  our  new  life  is  little 
short  of  perfect,  simple  tbough  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  we  came  to  the  eon- 
elnsion  that  our  foi-mer  income  bad  been 
mostly  spent  on  the  artificial  things  of 
life,  that  we  had  very  little  to  show  for 
it,,and  that  we  would  in  the  future  have 
only  the  necessities,  and  make  tbe  money 
last  as  long  as  possible. 

HVe  shortly  found  a  man  who  owned 
a  well-kept  little  home  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  sell  for  $2500.  It  was  a  cozy  lit- 
tle home  of  six  rooms  and  a  bath,  with 
a  tiny  lawn  in  front  and  a  good-sized 
yard  at  tbe  back.  We  bad  only  three 
hundred  dollars  in  tbe  bank,  but  we  bor- 
rowed money  on  a  mortgage  and  bought 
the  house.  The  interest,  taxes,  insurance 
and  the  small  sum  we  paid  on  the  mort- 
gage amounted  to  $250  in  the  year,  but 
this  was  $330  less  than  we  liad  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  paying  for  rent. 

I  simplified  tbe  housework  aa  follows: 
I  engaged  a  strong,  competent  woman, 
who,  for  $2.50,  comes  f i-om  seven  to  twelve 
on  Tuesday  mornings,  to  wash;  on  Wed- 
nesdays she  comes  tH  seven  and  stays 
all  day,  cleaning  in  the  morning,  ironing 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  stay- 
ii^r  in  tbe  house  with  the  children,  while 
w  gv  oat  to  viat  or  oeeapy  iaezpenmre 


seats  at  a  good  play.  I  bought  a  fireles? 
cook  stove,  and  with  that  and  a  gas  range 
I  do  all  the  cooking.  I  very  seldom  make 
eake  or  pie,  and  I  economise  in  eggs  by 
buying  only  strictly  fresh  ones,  wliat- 
ever  the  price,  and  using  them  for  tbe 
table  instead  of  putting  them  in  cakes, 
puddings,  etc.  With  the  fireless  cooker, 
the  gas  bill  is  lowered,  and  I  am  at 
leisure  to  be  out  a  whole  afternoon  with 
tbe  children.  We  have  burned  eig^t 
tons  of  coal  in  the  furnace,  the  cost  for 
tbe  year  being  $48.  I  pay  forty  cents 
a  week  for  ice,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
$21  a  year.  Early  in  the  spring  we 
started  a  little  vegetable  garden,  and  in 
the  evenings,  before  dark,  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  my  husband  works  in  it.  We 
planted  a  few  rows  of  corn,  peas,  butter 
beans,  lettuce,  onions  and  parsley,  and  did 
not  have  to  spend  any  money  for  vege- 
tables last  summer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  cheaper  meats,  allowing 
ourselves  one  chicken,  or  roast  of  meat  a 
week.  We  have  found  that  stews,  soups, 
baked  beans  and  other  one-dish  meals  are 
delicious  when  cooked  in  our  fireless 
cooker,  and  just  as  "fltliug"  as  the  more 
expensive  meals  we  used  to  have. 

As  to  clothes,  I  was  well  supplied  when 
our  change  in  fortune  occurred,  so  I 
have  not  bad  to  spend  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  myself.  The  children  I  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  "rompers"  and 
turned  them  loose  in  the  back  yard  with 
their  sand  pile  and  "garden."  They  have 
been  very  happy  and  healthy  since  we 
have  lived  the  simple  life. 

Fortunately,  we  are  fond  of  reading, 
and  have  a  fine  library,  so  we  are  satisfied 
to  let  our  social  pleasures  go,  except  on 
our  Wednesday  nights.  Our  real  friends 
have  not  deserted  us,  and  the  others  are 
not  worth  worrying  over;  altogether,  we 
are  leading  a  healthier,  saner  life  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  following  comparison  of  the 
years  1905  and  1907,  "before  and  after," 
tbe  item  for  rent  covers  also  insurance, 
interest,  taxes  and  payments  on  the  mort- 
gage; first  figures  given  are  those  for 
1905;  those  immediately  following,  in 
eaeh  instance,  for  1907: 

Bent,    $480,    (250;    coal,    $60,    $4.. 


A    BRAVE    YOUNG    COUPLE 
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wages,  $260,  $130;  ice,  $30,  $21;  gas 
(fuel),  $48,  $15;  electricity,  $40,  $25; 
church,  $30,  $25;  all  food,  $672,  $384; 
clothes,  $960,  $150;  life  insurance,  $80, 
$80;  clubs,  $140,  nothing;  amusements, 
$50,  $10 ;  books  and  other  purchases,  $100, 
nothing;  periodicals,  $25,  $6;  gifts,  $50, 
$10;  sundries,  $100,  $^;  saved  $175, 
nothing;  vacation,  $200,  nothing;  total, 
$3500,  $1200. 


A  Brave  Young  Couple 

By  C.  D.  A. 

Jack  and  I  had  expected  our  engage- 
ment to  be  a  long  one,  but  the  death  of 
my  parents  left  me  alone,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  I  was  a  working  girl,  earning 
six  dollars  a  week,  and  Jack  was  getting 
only  eight  dollars;  but  we  were  healthy 
and  optimistic,  and  knew  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  house  as  cheaply  as  we 
could   live   separately. 

Our  one  idea  was  to  save  money, 
enough  to  own  our  home  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  With  this  object  in  view, 
we  married,  and  set  up  light  housekeep- 
ing in  a  tiny,  new  flat  with  modern  im- 
provements. 

The  rent  was  fourteen  dollars  a  month. 
We  bought  only  the  furniture  we  abso- 
lutely needed,  using  part  of  the  money 
we  had  already  saved  for  that  purpose. 
We  made  a  point  of  getting  plain,  sub- 
stantial furniture  that  would  look  well 
in  any  home  we  might  have  in  the  future. 

For  the  kitchen  we  bought  a  gas  range 
and  a  fireless  cooker.  The  fiat  had  elec- 
tric lights,  but  we  used  a  lamp  for  the 
living  room,  and  candles  for  the  dining 
room,  so  the  bills  for  lighting  didn't 
amount  to  much. 

Of  course  I  kept  my  position,  and  the 
following  is  a  schedule  of  our  daily  work : 
We  rose  at  half  past  five,  and  Jack  and 
T  together  prepared  breakfast.  While 
I  cleared  the  table — ^leaving  the  dishes 
until  night — and  prepared  our  baskets 
of  lunch,  Jack  went  out  to  do  the  market- 
ing at  the  store,  a  block  away.  When  he 
returned,  I  prepared  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables and  puf  them  in  the  fireless  cooker. 
At  twenty  minutes  of  seven  we  locked  our 
dooi  and  started  for  work,  which  was 
within  walking  distance.  Our  employ- 
ment being  at  the  same  place,  we  were 
foilunate  enough  to  have  our  walk  to- 
gether. 

At  six  o'clock  work  was  over,  and  we 
walked    home    together.      Supper    was 


quickly  ready,  having  been  nicely  cooked 
in  the  fireless  cooker.  It  generally  con- 
sisted of  meat,  three  vegetables,  includ- 
ing one  green  one,  bread  and  butter,  and 
coffee.  After  the  dishes  were  washed, 
we  were  free  for  the  evening. 

Both  being  fond  of  good  reading,  we 
patronized  the  public  library;  we  also 
subscribed  to  ono  evening  paper  and  one 
monthly  magazine.  We  attended  all  the 
free  lectures  in  town,  visited  all  the  parks 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  occasionally 
bought  cheap  seats  for  a  good  play. 

Our  laundiy  was  small  and  we  found 
a  woman  to  do  it  for  forty  cents  a  week. 
We  used  ice  only  in  summer,  and  as  the 
refrigerator  was  small  it  did  not  require 
much  ice  to  keep  it  filled. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  had 
saved  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dol- 
lars. Our  total  expenses  had  been  as 
follows:  Rent,  $168;  laundry,  $20.80; 
ice,  $7.20;  coal,  $30;  fuel  gas,  $12;  light- 
ing, $9.50;  food,  $208;  insurance,  $50; 
clothes,  $70;  car  fares,  $8;  incidentals, 
$13;  amusements,  $10;  savings,  $122; 
total,   $728.50. 

We  are  now  entering  the  third  year  of 
our  married  life.  I  have  given  up  my 
position,  but  my  husband's  income  is 
now  $750.  We  have  to  our  credit  in 
the  bank  $368,  and  I  am  expecting  to 
economize  still  more  in  certain  items,  so 
that  we  may  still  be  able  to  save  a  good 
share  of  our  income. 


"If  You  Don't  Care" 

Of  course  you  recognized  in  the  above 
title  of  the  January  puzzle  story  the 
advertisement  of  the  Paragon  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  A  great  many  did  if  you  didn't. 
Of  these  the  following  were  the  prize 
winners:  Molly  Morris  of  Connecticut, 
$5  in  cash ;  T.  Dwight  Barrows  of  Massa- 
chusetts, $3  worth  of  merchandise;  Mrs 
C.  G.  Flower  of  Virginia,  $2  worth  of 
merchandise. 

"The  Touch  of  Midas"  is  the  title  of 
this  month's  story  puzzle,  to  be  found 
among  the  advertising  pages. 


Books  Received 

THE  BOOK  OP  FRUIT  BOTTLING,  by 
Edith  Bradley  and  May  Crooke.  An  Engr- 
lish  manual  for  canning:  fruits.  John 
Lane  Company,  London  and  New  York. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  MOVEMENT,  by 
Isabel  Bevler  and  Susannah  Usher.  ^ 
survey  of   the   beisVa^Vtv^a  ^'t  \i«TOiRk  ^^v- 

1I&    C^UtA. 


ODISC  OVERIES 


.eyouA.  ODSERVERS  -^s^^  EXPERIMENTERS    B 


^  A  woman,  well  known  for  her  love  of 
amateur  photography  as  well  as  hosjJi- 
tality,  has,  ever  since  her  marriage,  car- 
ried out  the  plan  of  ^'speeding  the  parting 
guest''  by  taking  a  snapshot  of  them. 
The  result  is  in  the  guest  room,  where  a 
frieze  of  photographs  shows  the  "rogues' 
gallery,"  making  an  interesting  collec- 
tion, and  one  that  entertains  every  new 
visitor  that  the  room  shelters.  Marjorie 
March. 

^  When  calling  on  a  friend  who  was 
married  at  the  same  time  I  was,  I  found 
she  had  been  obliged  to  replenish  her 
tablecloths,  while  mine  were  still  in  per- 
fect condition.  We  have  had  the  same 
laundress,  so  the  difference  is  not  in 
washing,  and  our  linen  was  originally  the 
same.  Mine  is  still  unbroken,  I  believe, 
because  I  have  it  ironed  one  week  with 
the  first  fold  running  the  lengJi  of  the 
cloth,  as  usual,  and  the  next  week  the 
first  fold  is  made  running  the  width  of 
the  cloth.  This  evens  the  wear;  when 
the  cloths  are  small  enough  I  have  them 
folded  in  thirds  instead  of  in  quarters. 
E.  S. 

^  A  convenient  way  for  the  everyday 
work  bag,  duster  bag  or  general  catch- 
all is  to  run  whalebones  into  the  casings 
where  the  ribbons  or  cord  usually  run, 
leaving  the  bag  open  at  the  seams  for  a 
couple  of  inches.  Hang  up  by  ribbons. 
The  stiff  sides  allow  one  to  reach  its  con- 
tents most  conveniently.    J.  D. 

♦  For  a  busy  person  a  waist  buttoning 
down  the  back  is  an  abomination,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  acceptable 
method  of  buttoning  an  embroidered  one 
down  the  front.  Consequently  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  beautiful  waist,  which  was  but- 
toned down  the  front  by  means  of  its 
trimming.  Its  owner  explained  that  die 
hunted  throngb  the  shops  until  she  found 
some  embroidery  which  had  small  holes 
oi  ^'cntwork''  in  its  scalloped  edgce.  She 
thm  bad  tbia  trimming  pltteed  in  two 
strips  down  the  front  ot  tbe  wsdst,  used 


the  holes  as  button  holes  on  one  side  and 
sewed  tiny  buttons  in  corresponding  spots 
on  the  other.     VoiUt!    M.  H. 

*  I  had  trouble  in  making  buttonholes 
in  thin  materials,  until  I  discovered 
the  way  of  holding  a  piece  of  the  same 
goods  on  the  under  side  and  cutting  the 
hole  through  this,  as  though  it  were  a 
part  of  the  waist.  After  I  have  finished 
working  the  buttonhole  I  cut  away  the 
piece  of  cloth  so  that  it  does  not  show. 
I  can  make  buttonholes  in  chiffon  by 
folding  the  piece  of  cloth  twice  or  even 
three  times.    M.  K. 

*  The  charming  evening  scarfs  of  printed 
chiffon  or  crepe  de  chine  may  be  made 
more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  an 
edging  of  swansdown.  This  is  a  simple 
means  of  adding  an  individual  touch  to 
a  costume.    F.  C. 

^  I  noticed  that  the  cut-glass  pieces  in  the 
jeweler's  were  protected  from  scratches 
on  the  bottom  by  the  pasting  on  of  small 
white  felt  lozenges.  Now  I  paste  these 
on  boiii  my  china  and  glass  pieces  which 
are  used  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  not 
subject  to  daily  washings,  and  thus  pro- 
tect polished  table  tops  and  mantels  from 
scratches.    L.  A. 

4t  Oriental  transfer  liquid  is  always  a 
delight  to  children,  and  may  be  of  use 
to  grown-ups.  To  make  it,  use  twelve 
ounces  of  warm,  not  hot,  water  and  a 
piece  of  naphtha  soap^  about  one  inch 
square.  Dissolve  this  soap  in  the  warm 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  five  drops  of  kerosene,  five  cents' 
worth  of  boracic  acid  crystals,  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  winterg^reen.  Shake  well 
together  ii)  a  large  bottle,  and  keep 
tightly  corked.  With  a  soft  brush  or 
cloth  apply  the  liquid  generously  to  the 
picture  that  is  to  be  transferred.  This 
does  not  injure  the  picture  at  all.  Then 
place  the  picture,  face  down,  upon  the 
paper  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred. 
With  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  press  and 
gmooth  the  \)acSt  A^l^  61  Wv^  "VkViVvjixfe  l^t 
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a  few  minutes.  One  of  the  small  roller 
blotters  is  excellent  for  smoothing  the 
picture.  If  this  is  done  carefully,  when 
the  picture  is  removed  a  good  duplicate 
of  it  will  have  been  made  upon  the  re- 
ceiving paper,  and  the  original  picture 
will  apparently  still  be  as  good  as  ever. 
Several  copies  of  the  same  picture  may  be 
made  this  way.  This  simple  process  fur- 
nishes much  pleasure  to  children;  it  has 
also  been  employed  as  a  help  in  study 
work.  In  history  and  English  courses 
in  school,  it  has  been  successfully  used  as 
a  means  of  illustrating  note  books  or 
compositions.  On  one  occasion  a  most 
interesting  set  of  dinner  cards  for  a 
child's  birthday  party  was  the  result  of 
the  mother's  experimenting  with  trans- 
fer liquid.     M.  A. 

*  In  putting  a  tack  into  a  place  where 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  it  with  the  fingers, 
thrust  it  through  a  little  strip  of  paper, 
and  thus  keep  your  fingers  from  under 
the  hammer  and  your  temper  from  high 
temperature.     T.  J. 

4!  Boys'  corduroy  suits  for  school  seem 
to  lose  a  little  of  their  usefulness,  be- 
cause ink  stains  are  so  difficult  to  remove 
from  that  material  without  taking  out 
the  color  of  the  goods.  However,  the 
nap  is  so  deep  that  the  stains  rarely  pen- 
etrate to  the  cloth  foundation,  and  ju- 
dicious clipping,  with  manicure  scissors, 
will  take  off  nearly  all  stains,  while  the 
amount  of  nap  removed  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible.    A.  T. 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  popular  impres- 
sion that  an  Oriental  rug  will  wear  for- 
ever, no  matter  what  sort  of  treatment 
it  receives,  but  this  is  one  of  those  mis- 
takes which  are  often  discovered  too  late 
to  be  rectified.  In  the  East,  where  they 
are  worn  smooth  by  the  gliding  of  bare 
feet,  their  chances  for  immortality  are 
great,  but  in  America  boot  heels  are  their 
constant  and  insidious  enemies.  How- 
ever, their  lives  may  be  prolonged  by 
skillful  attention.  If  the  overcasting  on 
the  edge  is  gone  or  giving  way,  a  thread 
of  carpet  wool  or  yarn  will  supply  new 
overcasting  and  give  new  resistance.  If 
a  warp  or  weft  thread  on  the  back  is 
broken,  it  should  not  be  left  to  slip  out, 
taking  the  knots  with  it,  but  should  have 
a  linen  thread  tied  to  it  at  one  end,  be 
woven  over  and  under  as  far  as  the  break 
extends  and  then  be  tied  at  the  other. 
If  knots  come  out  they  should  be  re- 
placed at  once  with  the  aid  of  a  eoarse, 


old-fashioned,  worsted  needle.  If  the 
selvage  wears  crooked,  it  should  be  rav- 
eled out  and  overcast,  saving  the  sur- 
plus wool  for  other  repairs.  All  these 
are  valuable  preventive  measures.  A 
good  Oriental  rug  is  a  work  of  art  and 
should  be  treated  with  the  reverence  which 
it  deserves.    J.  H. 

^  An  inventive  neighbor  arranged  the 
closets  in  his  new  home  in  the  following 


manner:  In  each  door-sill  he  made  two 
cuts  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and 
twelve  inches  apart,  thus  loosening  a  sec- 
tion from  the  center  of  each.  This  sec- 
tion he  then  fastened  in  place  by  a  single 
screw  in  the  center.  Thus,  by  a  touch  of 
the  foot,  the  section  turns  on  its  pivot, 
and  the  dust  from  the  closet  can  be 
brushed  out,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  gen- 
eral sweeping.     J.  A. 

•^^  A  stout  wire  nail  or  wooden  staple 
inserted  at  c  will  keep  the  section  firmly 
in  place,  and  may  be  taken  out  when  de- 
sired.    The  Editors. 

*  Of  the  six  long  dresses  which  I  made 
for  my  baby,  I  cut  two  long  enough  to 
allow  for  two  tucks  run  by  hand  around 
the  bottom.  These  two  dresses  it  cer- 
tainly paid  to  cut  down  to  four  short 
ones.  The  two  made  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  garments  only  needed  to 
be  hemmed.  Being  supplied  with  small 
plaits  at  the  shoulders,  they  can  readily 
be  made  larger  when  necessary  with 
simply  a  few  clips  of  the  scissors.  The 
two  lower  portions  of  the  original  dresses 
were  gathered  onto  yokes  and  the  sleeves 
made.  With  scarcely  any  effort  I  had 
a  start  of  four  short  dresses,  at  a  time 
when  energy  is  invariably  at  a  premium. 
I.  H. 

*  A  woman  who  had  been  unable  to 
train  her  oldest  son  to  put  away  his  be- 
longings became  desperate.  Deciding 
that  a  lesson  in  neatness  and  order  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  day's  reci- 
tation in  geometry,  she  dispatched  her 
little  girl  with  a  note  for  tbft.  ^as^assKJ^. 
prindpaA,  «i%V«v^  >(Jaa.\.  ^^xv  \sfc  «f.^N»*^ 
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granted,  and  John  came  home,  full  of 
wonder,  only  to  be  told,  by  his  mother, 
that  she  had  sent  for  him  to  hang  up  his 
coat    It  worked.     B.  M. 

^  When  seeking  a  lining  for  heavy  por- 
tieres, the  Japanese  and  Chinese  cotton 
crepes  should  not  be  overlooked.  Many 
heavy  portiere  stuffs  are  not  double- 
faced,  a  heavy  lining  is  not  suitable  and 
a  silk  lining  is  expensive.  These  crepes 
are  light,  come  in  beautiful  designs  and 
many  colors,  hang  well,  possess  wearing 
qualities  and  are  comparatively  durable 
as  to  coloring.  This  is  an  idea  of  an 
interior  decorator,  and  has  proved  suc- 
cessful when  put  in  practice.     M.  H. 

^  A  little  wooden  house,  njuch  like  a 
dog  kennel,  just  holds  my  garbage  can 


and  ash  can;  two  lids  and  two  doors  al- 
low easy  access.  There  is  no  bottom;  in- 
stead, the  whole  thing  stands  on  a  small 
brick  pavement,  which  is  easily  washed 
off  'with  the  hose.  Consequently  there  is 
never  any  odor.  A  neighbor  has  a 
wooden  bottom  to  his — ^also  a  smell! 
A.  B. 

^  A  most  attractive  addition  to  blue- 
print pictures  can  be  made  by  lettering 
them  in  this  manner :  Take  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  water  and 
with  a  clean,  new  steel  pen,  print  whatever 
you  wish  on  the  dark  blue  margin  of  the 
photographs.  Be  sure  not  to  have  the 
pen  too  full  of  the  liquid,  as  this  coarsens 
the  line.  The  words  will  turn  white,  and 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  the  picture.     M.  S. 

^  Of  late  years  I  have  kept  on  my  table 
for  pick-up  work  a  set  of  doilies  made 
of  Japanese  toweling.  This  toweling  can 
be  bought  at  many  Oriental  stores,  either 
by  the  piece  or  by  the  towel,  which  is 
about  a  yard  long.  It  comes  in  plain 
white,  as  well  as  in  many  shades  of  blue, 
which  are  suitable  for  table  linen,  and 
harmonize  well  with  the  blue  and  white 
breakfast  dishes  found  in  many  house- 
A>/tfe    Jf^uvi  I  cat  two  long  strips  and 


hemstitch  the  ends,  with  a  hem  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  Then  I  cut  twelve-inch 
squares  and  hemstitch  these  for  the  doi- 
lies. The  long  strips  are  crossed  over  the 
center  of  the  table  and  hang  down  over 
the  edge  on  each  side.  The  doilies  may 
be  at  each  place.  The  toweling  washes 
easily,  does  not  fade,  and  is  pretty  and 
suitable  for  luncheon  tables  or  afternoon 
teas.  The  cost  is  very  little,  and  the 
hemstitching  is  something  you  can  pick 
up  at  any  leisure  moment  when  enter- 
taining callers,  as  it  requires  no  con- 
centration.   R.  P. 

-♦  At  a  birthday  party^  which  my  little 
daughter  recently  attended,  a  toy  can- 
delabrum holding  three  tiny  tapers  was 
placed  before  the  plate  of  each  little 
guest,  and  formed  the  prettiest  feature  of 
the  table  decorations.  When  the  light 
of  the  birthday-cake  candles  was  aug- 
mented by  all  these  tiny  lights,  the  effect 
was  most  charming.  The  little  folks  were 
delighted  when  they  were  told  that  they 
were  to  take  the  little  candlesticks  home 
as  souvenirs.     B.  K. 

*  Nothing  is  better  for  stringing  beads, 
especially  the  steel  beads,  than  dental 
floss.    It  is   almost   unbreakable.     J.   T. 

4!  We  have  been  commended  repeatedly 
by  furniture  movers  for  leaving  our 
breakables  all  in  sight,  or  where  that  was 
impossible,  plainly  labeled.  We  had  some 
precious  glass  jai-s  which  we  use  for  house- 
hold supplies  and  were  in  doubt  how  to 
pack  them.  They  traveled  safely  set  in 
an  open  box  with  only  a  layer  or  two  of 
newspaper  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
mover  said,  "There,  those  are  all  right, 
but  the  most  of  folks  hides  'em  to  keep 
'em  safe,  and  then  we  breaks  'em."     L.  J. 

♦  When  my  girl  of  a  quarter  to  six  and 
my  boy  of  a  quarter  past  four  found  it 
impossible  to  get  to  sleep  at  the  usual 
time  for  a  midday  nap,  I  compromised 
on  what  we  call  a  "rest."  After  nearly 
a  year's  trial  it  still  proves  a  highly  sat- 
isfactory arrangement.  At  a  regular 
hour  each  day,  for  children  appreciate  a 
regular  schedule,  each  is  taken  to  his 
own  room,  shoes  are  taken  off  and  hands 
and  face  are  washed.  Then  the  child  sits 
on  the  bed  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
with  a  comfortably  fixed  pillow  and  a 
pile  of  books,  or  with  paper  and  pencil, 
or  two  or  three  small  selected  toys.  The 
door  is  shut,  and  the  child  is  left  alone 
for  a  quiet  hour.    Any  noise  is  discour- 
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aged.  Strenuous  as  are  these  two  small 
people  all  the  rest  of  their  day,  which 
begins  about  six-thirty  and  ends  promptly 
at  a  six-o'clock  bed  time,  they  are  as 
quiet  as  mice  during  the  rest  hour,  and 
are  fresh  and  ready  for  play  when  the 
hour  is  over.  The  plan  also  gives  the 
entire  household  time  for  the  quieter  pur- 
suits, free  from  interruption.  I  can  write 
an  important  letter  or  get  a  refreshing 
nap,  sure  that  the  children  are  happy  and 
safe  for  an  hour,  quite  by  themselves. 
I  also  feel  that  it  cultivates  an  excellent 
habit  in  the  child  of  quiet  enjoyment  and 
self-amusement.    F.  W. 

^  When  it  is  desired  to  hang  short  cur- 
tains by  rings,  Battenberg  rings  come 
large  enough  for  a  three-eighth  inch  rod. 
If  these  be  used  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rip  them  frccn  the  curtain  when  it  must 
be  laundered.  For  short,  simple  cotton 
curtains,  they  are  much  more  appropri- 
ate than  brass  rings.    If  you  wish  a  pil- 


low cover  laced  over  the  pillow,  edge 
two  squares  with  Battenberg  rings  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  lace  through  those 
with  tape,  ribbon,  cord  or  whatever  else 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  design  or 
material  used.  Lace  an  oblong  pillow 
only  at  each  end.  Many  beautiful  de- 
signs on  the  pillow  itself  may  be  worked 
out  with  these  rings.  They  are  also  ap- 
propriate for  the  edge  of  a  centerpiece 
or  the  end  of  a  scarf ;  sew  a  row  of  white, 
black  or  ecru  rings  close  around  the  edge, 
join  to  that  an  outer  row  of  half  as  many, 
which  will  result  in  a  pointed  border. 
For  the  ends  of  a  scarf,  they  may  be 
made  the  foundation  for  a  fringe.  "Ajam." 

^  A  clever  way  to  announce  an  engage- 
ment at  a  card  party  is  to  decorate  the 
ace  of  hearts  in  each  pack  with  cupids 
and  the  names  of  both  young  people  in- 
volved.    R.  V. 

^  We  were  troubled  both  by  the  drip- 
ping of  the  wax  candles  and  the  fact  that 
the  candles  never  fitted  the  candlesticks. 
We  discovered  that  the  hydraulic-pressed 
tallow  candles  drip  very  little  under  any 
circumstances,  while  the  drippings  are 
6o  hard  that  there  is  never  any  damage 
from  grease.    We  took  every  candlestick 


in  the  house  and  filled  the  socket,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  was  necessar}',  with  plaster 
of  paris.  We  wet  a  candle  in  cold  water, 
stuck  it  in,  absolutely  straight,  and  held 
it  until  the  plaster  hardened.  When 
these  candles  burned  out,  a  little  well  was 
left  in  the  plaster  which  exactly  fitted 
all  succeeding  candles.  The  rough  edges 
were  scraped  and  brass  candlesticks,  sil- 
ver, copper  and  pottery,  had  the  small 
sockets  painted  with  gilt,  silver  or  water- 
color  paint  to  match.     J.  M. 

♦  The  president  of  our  ladies'  society 
insisted  on  having  the  sink,  in  the  new 
church  kitchen,  set  three  inches  higher 
than  usual.  One  end  is  toward  the  wail, 
so  that  the  workers  can  get  around  three 
sides  of  it.  Now,  no  one  would  have  it 
otherwise.  There  is  a  double  hanging 
shelf  over  the  sink,  and  the  pipes  and 
faucets  are  fastened  to  the  under  side 
of  the  lower  shelf.    A.  A. 

4!  When  putting  down  matting  I  usually 
sewed  it  with  carpet  thread.  There  was 
one  drawback ;  the  stitches  showed  plainly. 
When  putting  down  the  new  matting  I 
sewed  it  with  raffia,  overhanding  as  one 
would  a  carpet.  I  dampened  the  raffia 
fii-st  and  used  it  while  damp.  The  mat- 
ting has  worn  well.  Where  it  is  figured, 
one  can  match  the  colors  and  use  the 
raffia  as  in  making  baskets,  cai-rying 
several  threads  of  different  colors.  The 
effect  is  almost  that  of  a  rug  woven  in 
one  piece,  as  the  stitches  do  not  show  at 
all.     E.  C. 

*  Should  the  small  child  object  to  having 
his  ears  washed,  use  a  shaving  brush  in 
place  of  a  cloth,  and  the  operation  will 
be  completed  with  satisfaction  and  ease 
on  both  sides.     C.  F.  jT 

^  Like  other  housekeepers,  I  have  expe- 
rienced those  guests  who,  otherwise  a  joy, 
bring  confusion  upon  the  household  by 
their  irresponsible  way  of  turning  up  to 
meals.  The  following  device  succeeds, 
literally,  like  clockwork.  I  bought  for 
the  guest  room  a  cheap  "black  forest*' 
clock  (a  kind  of  cuckoo  clock  without  the 
cuckoo),  removed  the  front  and  supplied 
as  a  frame  to  the  face  a  square  of  wood 
done  in  pyrography  and  bearing  these 
couplets : 

"This  family  breakfasts  prompt  at  eight, 
So  watch  this  clock  and  don't  be  late. 
But  if  your  couch  lures  you  to  stay^ 
Just  ring;  tbft  b%\V  «xA\«n^  ^\x«?s' 


,^^ 
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g:ne8ts  to  make  some  comment,  which 
gives  me  the  chance  to  assure  them  that 
I  wish  my  guests  to  feel  free  to  make 
themselves  just  as  comfortable  here  as  in 
their  own  homes,  and  that  a  tray  is  no 
trouble  at  all.  They  are  welcome  to  it 
at  any  time,  but  as  for  being  late  to 
meals  with  the  family — well,  that  is  a 
serious  matter.  I  find  most  guests  de- 
lighted with  such  a  chance  to  spend  the 
early  morning  in  their  own  rooms,  writ- 
ing or  reading,  and,  meanwhile,  the  wheels 
of  the  household  machinery  are  running 
unhindered,  and  there  is  opportunity  for 
comfortable  visiting  when  guest  and 
hostess  do  come  together.    P.   S. 

-^  In  a  family  of  grown  persons  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  .adopted :  Each  person 
who  dropped  anything  on  the  tablecloth 
was  required  to  cover  the  spot  with  sil- 
ver, the  funds  collected  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  table  linens. 
This  occasioned  quite  a  bit  of  fun,  for 
the  law-maker  herself  was  the  first  to 
pay  a  fine.     M.  B. 

^  I  had  worn  out  the  outside  tine  of 
several  plated  forks,  in  stirring  may- 
onnaise, before  my  ''first  assistant,"  the 
man  of  the  house,  thought  to  get  a 
stout  fork  of  cheaper  grade,  but  good 
plate,  and  bend  the  fork  end  up,  so 
that  in  stirring  in  a  deep  bowl,  I  use 
the  whole  of  the  tines  and  not  simply 
the  points.    L.  J. 

♦  In  hanging  pictures  with  wire,  after 
putting  the  wire  through  the  ring,  twist 
a  few  times^  then  bend  the  wire  down- 
ward and  tunst  the  other  way  to  the  ring 
again.  Then  it  can't  untwist  by  itself. 
This  is  important  with  heavy  pictures. 
T.J. 

♦  We  two  live  in  a  New  England  town, 
far  from  a  large  city.  We  decided,  from 
reeent  experience,  that,  in  order  to  save 
what  we  wished,  it  would  be  out  of  the 

■  question  to  spend  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  Each  night  we  first 
took  out  of  the  day's  receipts  the  percent- 
age necessary  to  maintain  the  business. 
The  remainder  was  divided  into  weekly 
amounts  as  follows:  Table,  $3.50;  help, 
by  hour,  25  cents;  laundry,  25  cents; 
benevolences,  one-tenth  income;  stationeiqi 
and  stamps,  15  cents;  clothes,  $1;  clothes, 
$1;  renl^  $2.37;  fuel  and  lights,  $1; 
traveling,  50  eents;  medicine,  50  cents; 
linens,^  10  emits;    Christmas,   20   cents; 

pmodHeals^  30  eents;  anDoal  lumse  clean- 


ing,  10  cents;  weekly  washing,  $1.  We 
kept  each  kind  of  amount  separately, 
and  made  an  account  of  it  on  our  list.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  week  anything  re- 
mained, it  was  saved.  Sundries  were 
purchased  from  savings  on  various  items. 
We  have  lived  successfully  on  this  plan 
for  over  a  year,  and  are  better  supplied 
with  clothing  and  household  comforts 
than  when  living  in  the  old  way.  Fam- 
ilies using  such  a  plan  need  have  no 
trouble  over  "allowances"  or  "whether  we 
can  afford  it."  Little  labeled  boxes  are 
best  for  holding  the  money.    R.  L. 

'^  Thus  one  shop-keeper  and  his  wife 
solved  the  problem  of  accounts.  The 
plan  is  capable  of  modifications  which 
might  make  it  practicable  for  many  house- 
holds.    The    Editors. 

^  A  new  medicine  bottle  has  a  "catch" 
blown  in  the  neck  that  just  holds  one 
teaspoonful  when  the  bottle  of  medicine 
is  inverted.  Set  the  bottle  upright  again 
and  the  teaspoonful  may  be  poured  out. 
Thus  a  dose  may  be  poured  into  a  larger 
spoon  without  measuring  and  with  greater 
convenience  to  the  one  taking  the  medi- 
cine.    G.  M. 

*•  In  watching  a  paper  hanger  unfold 
and  adjust  his  stand,  preparatory  to  pa- 


pering my  sewing  room,  the  idea  came  to 
me  that  at  last  I  had  found  a  perfect 
table  for  that  room.  I  immediately  or- 
dered one  of  these  stands,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  being  far  su- 
perior to  the  kitchen  table  generally 
spoken  of  as  part  of  the  furnishing  of 
a  sewing  room.  It  folds  up  in  a  very 
small  space  when  not  in  use,  and  can 
be  made  of  different  bights,  to  accom- 
modate a  tall  or  short  person.  One  side 
of  the  top  can  be  used  for  tracing; 
turned  over,  there  is  a  smooth  side  for 
basting.     E.  F. 

♦  To  teach  my  daughter  the  value  of 
carefulness  when  dish  washing,  I  set  aside 
twenty-five  dollars,  which  she  could  have 
for  her  very  own,  provided  she  did  not 
use  it  up  in  breakages.  I  had  her  make 
a  list  of  the  china  in  the  closet  with  the 
valuation  of  each  piece,  which  somewhat 
Tiftr.    We  then   drew   up    an 
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agreement,  which  stated  that  she  was  to 
replace  all  breakages  in  the  event  of  her 
meeting  with  accidents.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  she  was  not  in  quite  such  a 
hurry  as  formerly.  I  wonder  why  this 
would  not  work  with  servants.     L.  W. 

■^  At  a  pretty  luncheon  given  for  a  bride 
the  place  cards  were  of  heart-shaped 
valentines,  with  openings  in  the  center 
which  contained  small  photographs  of 
the  bride.  The  card  for  the  bride  served 
as  a  frame  for  the  groom's  picture.  The 
name  of  the  guest  was  lettered  on  the 
reverse  side.     M.  W. 

•*  When  we  went  to  housekeeping  we 
found  ourselves  possessed  of  some  odds 

and  ends,  including  fine, 
old-fashioned,  brass-headed 
fire  shovel  and  tongs.  But 
the  standard  that  once  held  the  set  had 
disappeared.  We  had  the  hardware  man 
cut  a  strip  of  one-eighth  inch  sheet  brass, 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  one 
foot  long.  Then  the  blacksmith  drilled 
through  the  strip  two  quarter-inch  holes, 
each  five  inches  from  the  end  and  coun- 
tersunk for  screwheads.  We  then  bought 
two  quarter-inch  brass  screws.  We 
screwed  the  brass  strip  horizontally  to 
the  woodwork  on  the  mantel,  bent  both 
ends  in  a  curve  until  they  almost  met, 
turned  them  in  a  bit  and  the  thing  was 
done.  It  cost  us  less  than  twenty-five 
cents.  It  matches  the  brass  heads  of 
our  shovel  and  tongs.  For  two  years  it 
has  been  tested,  and  it  works.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  more  cheaply  with  a 
strip  of  iron,  which  may  be  painted  a 
dull  black  to  match  the  fire-iron.     Peggy. 

^  A  hairdresser  taught  me  the  following 
simple  device  for  holding  a  heavy  coil  of 
hair  securely  in  place:  With  your  hair 
held  at  the  spot  where  you  wish  to  coil 
it,  pass  a  small  rubber  band  around  the 
hair,  putting  one  end  of  the  band  through 
the  other.  Then  put  a  short,  strong,  wire 
hairpin  through  the  projecting  rubber 
loop,  and  push  the  hairpin  down  into  the 
massed  hair.  Try  this  and  see  how  it 
adds  to  your  comfort.     A.  W. 

*  Houses  supplied  with  city  water  have 
a  shut-off  valve  at  the  curb.  We  found 
it  necessary  to  use  this  valve  while  re- 
pairing, but  when  attempting  to  do  so 
the  plumber  found  it  filled  up  with  small 
stones.  The  cover  had  become  loose  and 
come  off,  and  children  in  their  play 
had  filled  up  the  vaive  easing  with  stonea. 


We  were  obliged  to  have  this  valve  en- 
tirely taken  up  out  of  the  ground  and 
replaced,  at  considerable  expense.  I 
thought  this  must  be  a  very  uncommon 
accident,  but  the  plumber  tells  me  he 
often  finds  such  a  condition..  You  may 
be  sure  I  frequently  examine  the  cover 
now,  to  be  certain  it  is  securely  fastened. 
C.  F. 

*  Discovery!  A  piece  of  new  Wilton 
or  Axminster  carpet  makes  the  best  of 
silver  polishers.  Take  a  piece  of  wood, 
the  size  of  a  blackboard  rubber,  cushion 
it  with  some  cotton  wadding  on  the  flat 
sides,  tack  the  carpet  over  it,  and  you 
have  a  hand  "buffer"  for  silver  that  can- 
not be  equaled.  The  carpet  can  be  used 
alone  with  good  results,  but  is  not  so 
handy,  and  if  used  vigorously  it  is  hard 
on  the  fingers.  The  deep  pile  of  the 
carpet  seems  to  reach  crevices  in  embossed 
or  chased  silver  that  chamois  does  not 
touch.     J.  K. 

^  While  searching  for  place  cards  to 
decorate  for  a  luncheon,  I  chanced  upon 
a  sample  book  of  photograph  mounts,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  great  is  the 
variety  in  color,  size  and  weight.  There 
is  no  such  variety  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
place  cards;  moreover,  the  mounts  are 
easier  to  decorate  because  of  their  raised 
borders.    A.  T. 

*  In  putting  away  pieces  left  from 
dresses  my  mother  puts  a  large  safety- 
pin  on  the  outside  of  the  piece  bag,  and 
on  it  strings  samples  from  the  rolls  of 
pieces  within.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
tell  just  what  is  in  the  bag,  as  new  samr 
ples  can  be  easily  added,  and  old  ones 
taken  away.  We  find  it  a  great  saving 
of  time,  even  if  we  think  we  are  sure 
"just  which  bag  those  pieces  are  in.^ 
A.  I. 

^  I  noticed  among  the  Discoveries  that 
a  piece  of  parchment  placed  under  the 
pattern  for  making  bobbin  lace,  would 
prevent  the  paper  pattern  from  tearing, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  I  wish  to  tell  lace 
makers  that  a  piece  of  mounted  drawing 
paper  such  as  is  used  frequently  for 
maps  will  make  a  good  substitute  for 
the  parchment.  It  is  cheap  and  easily 
procured;  a  piece  the  width  of  the  pat- 
tern, placed  under  it,  holds  the  pins 
securely  and  keeps  the  work  even  and 
much  smoother  than  when  tba  •^^^^ro^Ss^ 
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much  prefer  the  steel  pins  with  glass 
heads  to  work  with,  as  they  pierce  the 
pattern  much  more  easily  and  make  a 
smaller  hole  in  the  pattern.  The  cloth 
backing  of  the  drawing  paper  prevents 
the  tearing  of  the  pattern  and  it  never 
separates  from  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  glued.     E.  A. 

^  I  found  that  two  of  my  exquisite  cut- 
glass  linger  howls  had  become  firmly 
stuck  together,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  separate  them  without  breaking.  A 
chemist  friend  told  me  to  set  the  lower 
one  in  warm  water  and  fill  the  upper  bowl 
with  cool  water.  This  I  did,  and,  the 
heat  and  cold  respectively  expanding  the 
lower  and  contracting  the  upper,  they 
were  easily  slipped  apart.     L.  H. 

^  How  many  housekeepers  using  a  gas 
stove  think  to  use  a  lid  from  the  coal 
range  to  temper  the  heat  from  the  gas 
burner?  When  the  lid  is  thoroughly 
heated  it  also  provides  a  means  of  keep- 
ing food  hot  while  the  gas  burner  is 
being  used  for  something  else.  G.  I. 

^  In  my  fiiend's  dining  room,  the  heavy 
lace  sets  used  on  the  buffet,  serving  table 
and  on  the  dining  table,  between  meals, 
are  a  dull  greenish  brown,  and  are  very 
effective  with  the  weathered  oak.  In  the 
library  the  table  runner  is  of  heavy  gray- 
green  lace,  hannonizing  with  the  dull  green 
oak  table.  In  making  the  pieces  the  braid 
and  thread  are  wound  loosely  in  skeins 
and  dved  the  desired  shade.  Before  it 
is  perfectly  dry  the  braid  is  wound  around 
a  small  board  in  order  to  stitch  it,  so  it 
will  be  smooth  when  basted  upon  the 
pattern.  When  the  desired  shade  can 
be  found  in  the  prepared  dyes,  those  are 
used;   but   when   the   color   must   match 


woods  or  furnishings  of  odd  shades,  oil 
paints  are  mixed  to  the  desired  tint  and 
dissolved  in  gasoline  in  the  proportion 
of  one  small  tube  of  paint  to  a  quart  of 
gasoline.    A.  H. 

*  After  long  hunting  for  an  attractive 
bowl  and  pitcher  for  a  baby's  outfit,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  get  a  salad  bowl  and 
a  cream  pitcher  from  one  of  the  "open" 
dinner  sets  of  which  most  large  shops 
carry  a  large  variety.  It  was  necessary 
to  try  several  bowls  and  several  pitchers 
before  I  secured  the  proper  relative  size, 
but  I  finally  found  a  medium-sized  salad 
bowl,  with  tiny  pink  roses  scattered  over 
it,  which  exactly  balanced  a  quaintly 
shaped  pitcher  belonging  to  the  same  set. 
To  go  with  these  I  added  a  butter  plate 
from  the  same  set,  which  was  intended 
for  the  tiny  cake  of  soap.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  this  set  immediately  inquires 
where  it  was  bought.     Helena  Judson. 

*  I  discovered  a  use  for  the  Bride's 
Primer  pictures  when  entertaining  a 
young  bride.  Twenty-five  ladies  were  in- 
vited. The  invitations  were  written  on 
small  notepaper,  and  in  the  lower  comer 
a  fine  sewing  needle,  threaded  with  bright 
sewing  silk,  was  run  through  the  paper. 
This  suggested  that  they  bring  their  sew- 
ing. I  gave  to  each  lady  a  picture  from 
the  Bride's  Primer,  and  asked  the  guests 
inspired  by  these  each  to  tell  a  story  of 
her  first  company,  or  first  experience  in 
cooking  as  a  bride.  I  assure  you  it  was 
highly  entertaining.  Next  slips  were 
passed  and  votes  cast  for  the  most  en- 
tertaining story.  The  prize  was  a  yeai^'s 
subscription  to  this  magazine.     G.  R. 

•^^  A  few  copies  of  the  Bride's  Pnmer 
are  still  to  be  had  at  this  office.  The  Edi- 
tors. 
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The  secret  of  a  clear  complexion  lies  in  the 
faithful  use  of  Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream.  Being  antiseptic  and  immediately- 
absorbed,  it  cleanses  and  invigorates  the 
pores,  enabling  the  glands  to  throw  off  impur- 
ities, stimulating  the  circulation  and  assisting 
Nature  to  supply  the  nutrition  necessary  to 
build    a    healthy,    unblemished    skin    fabric. 

Hinds'  "izr  Cream 

quickly  heals  all  irritated,  sore,  eruptive  sur- 
faces, and  is  especially  good  for  chapping, 
chafing  and  babies'  rash.  Hard,  rougn,  dry 
shriveled  skin  becomes  soft,  smooth  and  vel- 
vety after  a  few  applications;  continued  use 
making  the  complexion  clear,  fresh  and  youth- 
ful. It  is  absolutely  free  from  chemicals  and 
all  greasy,  sticky  or  starchy  properties; — will 
not  aid  a  growth  of  hair.  At  your  dealer's, 
SO  cents,  or  postpaid  by  us. 

Write  for  free  sample  bottle  and  booklet. 

A.  S.  HINDS,     35  West  St..  PoHland.  Me. 
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MY  OWN  evod  A  DREAM    %t^ 


A  NEIGHBOR'S  GARDEN.    .r*f^ 


ONE  ^  ONOTO  WATANNA     ^J 


HAVE       always       loved 
flowers.      The   wild    ones 

tossing  up  their  bright 
heads  in  the  fields  and 
woods  I  have  gathered 
at  will  and  filled  my 
ho\ise  with.  But  toward 
the  exquisite  darlings  which  bloom  in 
gardens  I  have  felt  as  I  do  to  precious 
jewels  which  I  see  set  out  in  a  shop  win- 
dow or  ablaze  on  the  person  of  some  for- 
tunale  lady:  they  are  thingis  I  love  to 
look  at,  but  do  not  own.  At  least.  I  have 
only  a  few  bits  of  fine  jewelry,  just  as  I 
have  only  a  few  flowers  I  can  call  my 

Though  I  have  never  desired  to  pos- 
sess jewels,  I  have  positively  hungered 
for  a  garden  of  flowers.  I  have  spent 
Bleeplets  nights  in  which  I  planned  to 


have  one  all  my  own,  and  have  gone  to 

sleep  to  dream  of  it.  Since  I  came  to 
America,  however,  I  have  been  a  dweller, 
until  recently,  in  the  big,  grimy  cities 
where  the  ngly  buildings  and  the  noises 
made  of  life  to  me  a  veritable  inferno.  It 
is  not  always  the  ones  who  live  among 
(he  flowers  that  love  them  most.  The 
city  child — child  of  the  slums,  sometimes — 
with  its  one  pot  of  geraniums,  will  often 
expend  upon  it  more  care  and  thought 
than  some  women  give  to  the  flowers  which 
seem  literally  to  garland  their  home,  in- 
side and  out.  I  often  think  of  my 
mother,  and  her  pathetic  attempts  to  re- 
call the  bloom  of  the  flowering  land  of 
Japan  which  had  been  her  home.  The 
flrst  time  she  made  the  long  journey  to 
this  country,  she  carried  with  her  &  dozen 
or  more  boxes  in  whicH  wftis.  *.tA.  -SSi-v^ 
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ing  spol," 
consisted  < 
ledge,   I 
But  she  u 

flowers, 


wt'i'e  pimileil,  iLud  even  at  sea  Aw  hail 
lier  little  green  j,'iijwtb  always  with  her. 
Here  ill  America  she  was  never  with- 
wn  bit  of  a  garden,  her  "flower- 
'  as  she  named  it,  and  often  it 
)n!y  of  an  tigly  hotel  window 
'  the  roof  of  some  city  house, 
r  ItiKt  her  passionate  love  for 
tiid  she  passed  this  trait  alonji- 
I  consider  flowers  the  loveliest 
lliiiigs  in  creation,  and  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
I   have  never  owned  any,  hardly. 

About  four  years  ago  I  bade  the  dty 
n  sinwre  and  cordial  farewell.  For  a 
lime  we  lived  in  the  Bubiirbs,  where,  on  a 
liny  lawn,  I  cherished  a  few  pansies  and 
^eraniuras,  but  I  could  not  have  a  gar- 
den, for  with  my  work  as  a  writer  1 
found  that  the  most  I  could  do  in  life 
was  to  produce  a  book  and  a  baby  a 
year.  Be^des,  I  wanted  the  real  coun- 
try for  my  garden.  By  and  by  fortune 
made  this  pi>ssible.  I  dwell  now  in  the 
heart  of  Weatehester,  near  the  metrop- 
olis. I  have  a  little  acre  o£  land  all  my 
own.  Around  me  are  sumptuous  homes, 
mansions  set  amid  grounds  kept  as  per- 
fect and  smooth  as  a  well-swept  parlor. 
My  little  frowsy  acre,  with  its  uushom 
lawns  and  overgrown  carriage  drives, 
seems  a  reproach  to  an  otherwise  immacu- 
late community.  I'm  sure  my  neighbors 
regard  me  wilh  suspicion,  eonvineed  I  am 
an  eeeentrie  individual  who  prefers  tny 
place  undipped.  But,  in  truth,  I  love 
I  he  smooth,  sweet,  roiling  green  expanse 
of  well-eiit  lawns,  and  I  should  like  to 
own  the  flowers  and  flowering  ahnibs 
which  grow  within  the  gardens  of  my 
neighbors.  But  I  keep  no  man,  and  have 
neither  the  strength  nor  ambition  to 
push  a  lawn-mower  over  an  acre  of  lawn. 

When  the  babies  liave  ceased  lo  come, 
and  when  the  ones  lliat  are  here  have 
ceased  to  need  me  al!  the  lime,  then  I 
expect  to  have  flowers  of  ray  own.  Mean- 
while I  content  myself  with  wandering 
into  the  gardens  of  ray  neighbors. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
mere  professional  landscape  gardener;  bo 
after  a  brief  look  at  a  few  of  these 
places,  I  turn  away.  In  nearly  all  the 
places  hereabouts  I  perceive  only  the  work 
of  the  conventional  hired  gardener.  I 
like  a  garden  which  shows  individuality, 
which  not  only  is  a  hit  of  earth  in  which 
(o  grow  flowers,  but  in  which,  like  a 
room  in  which  one  lives,  one's  actual  per- 
sonality appears.  My  neighbors  seem 
impressed,  however,  with  the  neuessily 
of  formal  gardens  on  their  places.     IIbI- 
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ian,  Dutch,  even  Japanese,  ^anions  are 
out  of  place  ia  America,  and  look  in- 
congnious  in  the  shadow  of  an  Amencaa 
country  house.  So  I  was  disappointed  in 
my  ueighborbood,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
(if  searching  after  gardens  I  stayed  at 
home.  CDutentetl  with  my  frowsy  acre, 
lli)WDrIess  though  it  was. 

I  wish  I  lived,  as  I  hope  to  soon,  in  a 
simpler  community,  where  there  are 
greater  woods,  and  perhaps  a  river,  or  at 
least  a  little  stream  or  brook  twisting  in 
and  out.  The  gleam  of  the  Sound  is,  I 
suppose,  beautiful  enough,  but  it  does 
not  rim  inland.  A  big  body  of  water 
tii-es  me;  but  a  river  or  even  a  Utile 
brook,  never  does. 

In  the  spring,  Norah,  the  Irish  girl 
who  cares  for  my  three  fat  babies,  came 
to  me  with  a  great  bunch  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley  in  her  band,  and  a  mass  of  butter- 
eups  in  her  apron.  The  lilies,  she  said, 
were  for  me,  the  buttercups  for  the  nurs- 
ery. She  had  found  the  lilies,  she  said, 
in  the  little  fenced-in  yard  we  used  for 
drying  clothes. 

I  greedily  took  the  buttercups  as  well 
from  her,  and  in  my  pretty  shallow  fern 
dish  arranged  the  lilies — the  leaves  dis- 
cardeil — with     Ibe     buttercups     amongst 


them,  with  an  e.'iquisite  result.  Against 
Norah's  protests  (hat  buttercups  were  not 
fit  for  a  parlor,  the  lovely  posey  found 
the  place  of  honor  in  what  my  lilile  boy 
calls  "mamma's  beat  room."  Then  at  once 
I  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  spot  where 
grew  the  lilies.  I  had  thought  my  acre 
yielded  only  two  large  lilac  trees,  one  wis- 
taria vine,  some  Virginia  creeper  and  two 
peony  bushes.  Such  a  bare  acre,  with 
nothing  at  all  set  out,  save  the  gi'eat  trees ! 
Yet  the  fair  actress  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased the  place  had  smilingly  informed 
me  she  spent  five  hundred  dollars  each 
summer  on  flowers.  Whereupon  she 
showed  me  an  enoi-mous  round  bed,  where- 
in each  year  a  florist  raised  certain  ornate 
annuals.  Also  there  are  no  less  than 
nine  garden  boxes  on  the  great  verandas; 
besides,  set  out  at  various  points  along 
the  carriage  drive,  are  huge  red  tuba. 
The  bed,  boses  and  tubs,  so  far,  had 
been  empty  since  my  advent.  I  cannot 
afford  five  hundred  dollars  to  Hll  them 
with  the  desired  annuals,  and  at  this 
time  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  whether 
to  plant  a  maple  tree  in  the  huge  round 
bed  3r  to  turn  it  into  a  great  sand  pile 
for  fat  babies  and  doggies  to  roll  in. 
But    I    digress.     Following    Norah,    I 


west  into  the  little  yard  in  question. 
No  lilies.  Norah  kneeled  dowti  aod  put 
her  hniid  under  the  fence.  Lilies !  I 
turned  pale,  kneeled  also  and  looked.  A 
neighbor's  gai-den — and  right  ne.xt  to  me, 
where  I  had  never  thought  to  look  at  all. 

With  Noi-ah's  aid  I  climbed  up  the 
fence  and  aft«r  a  cautious  look  at  the 
rather  frowning  looking,  and  seemingly 
deserted  house  a  short  distance  away,  I 
surveyed  the  place.  It  was  only  a  very 
little  garden,  filled  with  old-fashioned  and 
odorous  flowers.  At  this  time  of  year 
only  a  few  of  them,  comparalively  speak- 
ing, were  in  bloom,  but  the  lilies-of-the- 
valley  iindenieath  a  great  oak  ti-ee,  which 
crowded  against  my  fence,  were  all 
a-bloom,  sending  up  a  wonderful  fra- 
grance in  the  dewy  morning.  Also  the 
honeysuckle  was  in  bioom,  and  hyacinths. 

"I  wish,"  said  I  to  Norah,  "that  we 
owned  that  place  instead  of  this.  Now, 
the  woman  who  lives  there  has  planted 


flowere  for  lier  fortunate 
come  into,  but  my  actress  planted  only 
for  herself,  five  hundi'ed  dollars'  worth 
a  summer,  and  seai-eely  a  flower  left  for 
me.  I'm  going  to  get  acquainted  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  must  be  gardens 
somewhere.  If  the  people  don't  coll  on 
me,  I'll  call  on  them,  or  rather  on  their 
gardens,  and  if  they  snub  me.  Norah,  I'll 
send  you  over  to  ileal  their  flowers.  You 
do  get  your  band  bo  beaulifully  under 
fences."  Whereat  the  scandalized  Norah 
left  me  in  what  she  would  have  termed 
"doodgeon."  and  I  was  left  alone  rumi- 
nating on  the  fence,  and  enviously  r^ard- 
ing  my  neighbor's  garden. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  the 
melodious  accents  of  the  now  much  ex- 
cited Norah.  She  had  discarded  her  erst- 
while grimy  apron  and  now  appeared  be- 
fore me  in  a  beautiful  white  starched  one, 
wliich  she  tied  on  her  excitedly  as  sbe 
spoke  thus  eletranllj: 


"For  the  love  of  God,  ma'am,  get  down 
from  that  fiuce  and  put  some  clotbeti  on 
yer  back!" 

I  sprang  tlown  as  airily  as  a  mother  of 
three  may,  and  demanded  of  my  servant 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  clothes  I  had 
on— a  decent  skirt  and  waist,  the  latter 
with  sleeves  rolled  comfortably  to  the 
elbows. 

"There's  three  ^and  ladies  in  yer  par- 
lor!"   said    Norah    in    a    loud    whisper, 

I  forgot  my  pro^ny  of  three  and  flew 

houseward  aa  tbongh  I  was  not  married  at 

all.     Up  the  back   steps  I   sped,   and  a 

'   few  minutes  later  I  was  descending:  the 

W  front  stairs,  dressed  as  I  should  be^ — ae- 

I  eording  to  Norali,   anyhow. 

I      The  three  "grand  ladies"  consisted  of 

I.  K  mother  and  two  rather  pretty  daughters. 

i  Tliey  were  acquainted  with  eity  friends 

mine,  were  delighted  to  have  me  as 

eio^bor,  so  Ihey  said,  and  finally  the 

older  lady  said  smilingly : 

"And  I  want  you  to  come  over  as 
soon  as  possible  and  see  my  garden — I 
am  sure  you  must  love  flowers,  too." 

I  gave  a  lilfle  jump  in  ray  seat.  "Have 
yon  a  garden  T"  said  I. 

"Yes,  mid  one  I  planted  all  myself! 
There  is  not  a  flower  in  my  garden  that  I 


did  not  plant  or  raise  myself,  i 
from  my  own  seeds,  and  I've — " 

Here  the  younger  girl  interrupted, 
apologetically  I  thought.  "It's  mamma's 
fad,"  said  she.  "She  thinks  more  of  her 
flowers  than  of  her  children." 

"I  don't  wonder!"  I  esclaimed  shame- 
lessly in  the  face  of  the  two  pretty  daugh- 
ters, "^'hy,  I'll  confess  to  you  the  truth. 
Ten  minules  ago  I  was  sitting  on  my  hack 
fence,  looking  at  and  coveting  my  nei^- 
hor's  flowers,  some  of  which,  you  see 
Norah  had  already  stolen  for  me,"  and  I 
indicated  my  posy. 

This  bronght  out  a  burst  of  mirth,  ex- 
plained presently  by  Ihe  mother: 

"My  dear,  that  little  old  garden  was 
mv  firat  attempt,  Fonr  years  ago  we 
lived  in  that  place,  but  after  my  father's 
death  we  moved  into  the  big  place  we 
now  occupy.  If  you  think  well  of  that 
little  garden,  I  wonder  what  yon  will  say 
of  my  present  place.  Now,  yon  must 
come,  just  as  soon  as  passible:"  and  I 
said  I  would. 

I  will  call  my  neighbor  Mrs  C,    Her 

plaee  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  She  has 
about  seventeen  acres  of  rolling  lands 
and  lawns.  T  felt  a  bit  disappointed  as 
I  climbed  up  the  winding  ■^«.\.V  -«V^s!&^»?l. 
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to  tlie  liouae.  Fr'oiii  tUy  I'roiit  the  place 
has  the  usual  aspect  ut'  the  couveu* 
liunal  rich  luaii'a  cuuntry  place.  How 
smoothly  ai*  the  lawus  cut!  Here  and 
there  shrubs  lailen  with  spring  blossoms 
are  set  as  foiiiiaUy  as  piiices  oi'  furnitun; 
in  a  parlor.  But  the  lady  herself  came 
halfway  down  the  path  to  meet  me,  botli 
hands  held  out.  -She  drew  me  around  the 
side  of  the  house,  saying: 

"My  dear,  mi/  gai-deu  is  at  the  baek- 
My  men  care  for  the  front  of  the  place. 
I  disport  myself  back  here." 

Then  I  found  layseif  in  her  j^rdeu. 
Even  thus  eaHy— it  was  the  middle  of 
May,  I  believe — it  was  a  mass  of  bloom, 
bloom  of  that  fresh  lovely  kind  which 
the  first  flowers  show.  The  exotic  radi- 
anee  whit'h  conies  in  midsummer,  or  even 
the  dreamy  deep  jJurple  red-browns  and 
golden  colors  of  the  fall,  have  not  that 
same  appeal  of  the  spring'  colors  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Some  people  set  out  Iheir  gardens  as 
they  do  a  room.  They  hang  twin  pic- 
tures side  by  side,  or  a  large  one  in  the 
eentei".  They  fill  their  room  with  fumi- 
tui'e,  so  that  it  looks  and  feels  like  an 
overcrowded  shop,  with  the  gouda  on  es- 
hibition.  Everything^  just  so,  almost  as 
if  tagged.  But  I  like  flower  beib,  as  I 
do  pictures,  set  out  hapliazard,  with 
churming  inconsequence  and  irregularity. 
Indeed,  much  art  could  be  expended  on 
the  irregular  disposition  of  flower  beds 
in  a  garden.  Thai's  whv  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  garden  of  Mrs  C. 


She  had  planted  her  flowera  willy-nilly, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  yel  there 
waa  o  stndied  deeign  in  the  placing  of 
her  beds.  No  gigantic  middle  beds.  Ir- 
regular rows  of  long  beds  running  two 
and  three  parallel  with  one  another. 
Cornei-B  massed  high  with  tall  growing 
varieties,  climbing  roses  smothering  the 
stnmp  of  an  old  dead  tree.  A  bed  all 
in  bridal  white— what  it  was  I  cannot 
now  quite  remember,  whether  sweet  alys- 
sum  or  candytuft— *nd  then  a  bed  to  hold 
one's  eyes  enthralled.  The  colors  of  the 
flowers  seemed  those  of  sweet  peas,  but 
they  had  not  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ungainly  vines.  They  gi-ew  in  a  shady 
spot,  where  few  other  flowera  were,  and 
henee  their  lovelineas  was  enhanced  bythe 
cool  greenness  about  them.  Aquilegxa, 
she  called  Ihem;  eolumbine.  She  wanted 
to  pick  some  for  me,  but  I  would  not  let 
her.  They  are  of  the  sort  of  flowers  that 
look  better  growing. 

There  was  one  great  bed  of  a  white 
blooming  flower  for  the  center,  while, 
banked  up  against  it,  were  the  old-fash- 
ioned bleeding  heart,  the  bushes  fairly 
laden  with  red  pink  blossomft  Her  hedge- 
rows were  of  Ulae,  the  Persian  variety,  a 
deeper  purple  than  the  English,  and  while 
not  so  fragrant,  far  more  lovely,  in  my 
opinion.  She  showed  me  where  she  had 
planted  banks  of  hollyhocks,  and  told  how 
when  in  bloom  they  literally  glorified  the 
whole  otherwise  homely  and  out-of-the- 
way  spot  she  had  given  them.     Wilh  these 
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she  had  mixed  sunflowers  and  other  tall 
bright  flowers.  Her  hlacs,  at  this  time, 
were  all  in  bloom,  a  lovely  line  of  purple 
my  eye  returned  to  constantly. 

In  spring,  it  seems  to  me,  purple  is 
the  predominating  color;  purple,  white 
and  pink.  The  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
are  mostly  pink  and  white.  I  know  no 
lovelier  sight  than  a  single  tree  of  mag- 
nolia on  a  green  lawn  in  full,  pink  bloom 
— no  lovelier  sight  save  the  blowing  cherry 
and  plum  blossoms  of  far  Japan. 

Mrs  C  has  built  her  garden  on  a  rocky 
hilltop.  The  huge  rocks  themselves  have 
added  to  its  natural  beauty,  and  over 
these  she  has  thrown  haphazard  the  cheer- 
ful nasturtiiun  seed,  and  farther  down 
some  odd  and  tropic-looking  plants,  which 
were  sent  to  her  from  California. 

While  going  with  her  from  bed  to  bed, 
a  neighbor's  voice  called  across  the  divid- 
ing lilac  hedge,  and  I  perceived  the  face 
of  a  smooth-shaven  scholarly  looking  gen- 
tleman, at  the  lilac  hedge. 

"Ah,  Mr  B !"  exclaimed  my  hostess,  and 
she  led  me  over  to  him,  on  the  way  ex- 
plaining: "Now,  you  must  meet  my 
teacher  and  master  in  the  art  of  garden- 
ing. He  it  was  who  first  interested  me 
in  the  work,  who  taught  me,  in  fact,  all  I 
know.  Many  of  my  flowers  have  grown  up 
from  his  slips  and  seeds.  I  call  them  his 
grandchildren.  I'm  afraid  when  you  look 
over  the  fence  into  my  neighbor's  garden 
you  will  not  want  to  look  back  again." 

But  I  could  not  see  much  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's garden  from  my  position  at 
the  hedge,  and  at  that  moment  I  was 
filled  with  such  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
garden  of  Mrs  C  that  I  did  not  want  to 
see  any  other.  I  felt  very  ignorant  and 
awed  listening  to  the  Englishman  talk- 
ing of  flowers,  and  when  he  handed  me  a 
basket  full  of  rudbeckia  roots,  I  would 
not  have  confessed  my  ignorance  of  what 
those  flowers  were  for  anything  on  earth. 

I  went  back  home  with  some  odd  sen- 
sations. Here  was  I  with  the  beginnings — 
some  roots — of  a  garden;  I  had  spent  an 
entire  afternoon  in  one  of  the  prettiest 


gardens  I  had  ever  seen.  I  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  character  as  fra^ 
grant  as  the  flowers  themselves.  She  told 
me  how  she  had  come  to  turn  to  garden- 
ing. The  two  pretty  daughters  I  had 
met  were  both  married  women,  one  of 
them,  like  myself,  the  mother  of  two  or 
three  babies.  The  loneliness  of  the  great 
place  had  come  upon  the  mother  after 
they  had  left  home,  and  about  this  time 
also  the  father  fell  sick  with  a  malady 
of  the  heart.  She  saw  him  daily  pass- 
ing away  before  her  eyes,  unable  to  do  a 
thing  to  hold  him,  or  to  prevent  the  inev- 
itable. She  said  the  thought  of  her  com- 
ing agony  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

And  then,  suddenly,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  she  had  begun  to  raise  flowers 
herself.  What  a  surcease  for  an  aching 
mind!  What  a  balm  for  a  bleeding 
heart!  The  flowers,  like  children,  needed 
constant  care  and  food.  Parental  pride 
in  their  beauty  meant  one  must  never  for- 
get them,  but  always  strive  to  add  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  grace.  And  so  my 
lady  of  the  flower  garden  had  found  that 
which  we  all  seek  in  time  of  trouble — 
comfort. 

When  I  reached  home,  and  went,  with 
my  basket  of  roots,  to  my  lower  veranda, 
the  boxes  of  the  actress  never  seemed  so 
ugly  before.  Yet  there  was  something 
appealing  to  me  about  them.  They  were  so 
empty !  I  had  intended  to  plant  my  roots 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  my  lawn,  but 
I  hesitated  as  I  went  past  the  row  of 
emptv  boxes. 

"You  wouldn't  look  so  bad,"  said  I,  "if 
there  was  only  something  in  you.  Now, 
if  she  hadn't  spoken  that  flgure — $500 — I 
migftit  have  interested  myself  in  you. 
Even  as  it  is — " 

I  dug  a  bit  into  the  earth  that  was 
still  in  them,  and  then,  after  a  moment, 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  I  planted  my 
rudbeckia  roots  in  the  actress's  flower 
boxes.  Then  I  went  indoors,  washed  my 
hands,  and  dreamed  a  bit  of  what  my 
boxes  (not  garden  this  time)  would  look 
like  when  full  of  bloom. 


(  To  he  concluded  in  the  May  number) 


Bungalow  with  a  Patio 


Bj'  Helen  Luketis  Gaut 


i  U  N  O  A  L  0  W  S  ,  judging 
from  cliaracteiTstically 
plain,  simple  and  some- 
times actually  homely  ex- 
teriors, are,  to  tliose  uii- 
nitiar  with  this  style  of 
dwelling,  aearcely  fit  for 
liflbitfltiod ;  but  let  them  once  get  inside 
and  see  the  ele*aiiee  and  feel  the  com- 
fort, they  are  forever  won  over  to  this 
delightful  mode  of  living.  There  is  just 
about  the  same  comparison  between  biin- 
flialow  and  mansion  as  between  pajamas 
and  a  dress  suit :  one  is  for  rest  and  ease, 
the  other  for  exhibition. 

The  bungalow  illustrated  is  an  escel- 
lent  example  of  the  type.  The  exterior 
is  extremely  plain,  and  gives  little,  inti- 
mation of  its  inner  charms.  The  casual 
observer  would  say  the  house  could  be 
built  for  about  $1000,  instead  of  its  ac- 


tual cost  of  !(!.]000,  yel  if  he  were  to  go 
through  the  large  rooms  and  iiole  the 
excellence  of  eonstruetion  and  finish,  he 
would  soon  i-ealize  his  mistake.  The 
same  idea  could  be  duplicated  for  per- 
haps $1300  less,  if  the  building  was  more 
lightly  constructed;  that  is,  by  having 
single  flooi-s  and  walls  of  only  one  [hiek- 
ness,  after  the  style  uf  "box  houses,"  and 
by  eliminating  cellar  and  funiace.  and 
using  cheap  window  glass.  Built  of 
heavy  timbers,  with  double  floors  and 
walls,  this  house  is  adapted  for  use  in 
any  climale. 

This  bungalow  is  built  on  an  east  front 
city  lot  100  by  300  feet  in  she.  Living 
room  and  dining  room  thus  get  the  full 
morning  sun,  as  do  the  den  and  bedrooms 
facing  on  the  patio.  This  patio,  or  court, 
opens  to  the  south,  and  is  the  dimax  of 
home    comfort.     Bedrooms,    living    room 


I 
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ood  boards  i-nii  up  and  down,  Ihe  joints 
being  eovered  with  niiplaned  bal- 
The  perfTola  roofs  of  the  porches 
are  of  heavy,  rough  timbers.  The  lar^, 
stationary  windows  in  tbe  living  room  and 
dining  room  are  of  heai?,  French  plate- 
glass,  with  panels  of  leaded  lattice  glass 
at  the  top.  The  smaller  windows  are  of 
diamond -shaped  Inltiee  and  ewing  in< 
ward. 

Next  to  tlie  patio  iu  eorafort-giving 
finalities  are  the  thi-ee  fireplaces — a  mas- 
sive cobblestone  alfair  in  the  living  room. 
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^^^^H                                                                   The  built-ia  l»lll»  ii  of  »>tT>eliva  daHn  " 

^^^^^H    one   of   clinker  lirick,   quaint    anil    coe.v,     of  the  same  viood.     The  plastered  ceilings 
^^^^^H  in  the  dining  room,  and  one  of  plain  red     are  bos-beaineJ.     The  mantel  shelves  are 
^^^^^B  brick  in  the  den.     Tlie  cobblestone  cbim-     three-inch  slabs  of  Oregon  pine  set  in  the 
^^^^^H  Hey    of    water-worn    rocks   of    irregular     masonry.     All    the    woodwork    in    these 
^^^^^H  BLzes,  beginning  at  the  ground  and  crowd-     rooms  is  stained  in  imitation  of  Flemish 
^^^^^H  jng  its  way  throngb  the  roof,  is  a  striking     oak,  the  most  popniar  finish  for  bunga^ 
^^^H  featnre  of  the  front  elevation,  while  the     low   interiors.     The   lines   of   the   woo.I- 
^^^^^H    'l>aggy,   clinker  brick   chimney   helps   to     work  are  straitrht  and  dignified.     In  the 
^^^^^H   make  the  north  end  of  the  house  attrac-     south  end  of  the  li\-ing  room,  and  run- 
^^^^^H  tive.     The  per<rola  support  posts  of  both     ning  the  entire  width  under  the   lattice 
^^^^^H  [xtrcbes  ai'e  each  set  on  large  cobblestones,     windows,  is  a  box  window  seat. 
^^^^H  to   correspond    with    the   stone    chimney.         On    one   side   of   the   fireplace   in    the 
^^^^^H  The  lloor  of  the  front  porch  is  cemented,     dining  room,  extending  from  floor  to  the 
^^^^^H    and  marked  off  in  square  tiles,  while  the     lower  window   sill,   is   a    chest    of    four 
^^^^^H    eonth    porch    is    paved    with    rough    red     drawers,    convenient    for    holding    table 
^^^^H   brick.                                                                    linen,    while    on    the    other    side    of    the 
^^^^H       In  living  room,  dining  room  and  den     grate  is  a  box  seat.     The  built-in  buffet 
^^^^^H  the  interior  walls  aie  wainscoted  to  the     is  of  attraetive  design.     The  rough  plas- 
^^^^^H  plate   rail,    then    plastered.     The    wains-     ter  has  been  tinted  in  oil,  and  in  living 
^^^^^H  cot  consists  of  twelve-inch  boards  of  se-     room  and  dining  room  is  a  rich  green. 
^^^^^V    lected  grain  Oregon  pine,  the  joints  be-     The  den   is  done  in  a  -kutto.  ^t^-    "Y^.*;. 
■                 tween  being  covered  by  three-inch  battens     p\ectnc  \aaVeTTvs  aI  -oioVvV^  ^esa  -^aafi. 
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with  brasa  trim- 
mings  are  sus- 
pended from  the 
beams  by  means 
of  heavy  brass 
chmns. 

Kitchen  and 
bath  have  a  five- 
foot  wainscot  of 
Alpine  plaster 
marked  oS  in 
squares,  and  the 
woodwork    is 


the  bedrooms 
walls  and  ceilings 
are  plastered  and 
tinted  in  delicate 
pinks  and  blues, 
while  the  wood- 
work of  natural 
pine  is  left  in  the 
natural  color  and 
Tarnished. 

There  i  s  a 
brick-walled  cel- 
lar with  cemented 

floor,  also  a  furnace.     High-grade  plumb- 
ing is  used  throughout  the  house. 

The  furnishings  are  simple  and  ele- 
frant,  and  follow  out  the  mission  style. 
The  massire  oak  table  in  the  living  room 
is  ten  feet  lon^  and  five  wide.  The  sup- 
ports are  solid  six-by-six  timbers.     The 


large,  leather-covered  rockers  and  daven- 
port, the  dining  room  table  and  chairs,  all 
harmonize  in  this  theme  for  dignity  and 
comfort.  Bright  rugs  and  hangings,  and 
the  sunlight  that  streams  through  the 
many  windows,  ^ve  the  finishing  cheery 
to'iches  to  this  home  picture. 


"  The  <iitira  ■Bhu»  of  the  < 


"WPW^VW^ 


The  Knbbit 

l.ittic  cow  with  leather  horn, 
('ii.'L'[j  the  hedge  and  crop  the  tho 
Leave  the  kale  and  spare  the  corn, 
Little  fow  with  leather  horn! 


Spring     Vanguard 

Tiie  Bat,  the  Bee,  the  Chickadee, 
Tlie  Bluebird  and  the  Swallow, 

The  Grackle  harsh  above  thi 
And  ^ill  the  rest  mar  folio 


:^ 


K.  H^^^M-S 


hy'B^rihur  Quite rrna^ 


1^ 


An  April  Fool 

"  Shell-a-mud,  Shell-a 

Buds  on  the   branches 

Guinevere's  daughter  has  come  into  town, 

Gold  is  her  petticoat,  green  is  her  gown  I  " 

Out  thrust  the  head  of  the  ijueer  little  snail ; 
Brown  was  the  hillside  and  bare  was  the  dal< 
Nothing  she  saw  but  the  yellow  Lent-lily — 
daughter"'  is  DafFydowndilly  1 


[Ld= 


The  Milliner:  A  Monolog 


By  Marie  Manning 
lUustraUsl  by  May  Wilson  Preston 


HB  wears  a  blnck  silk  prin- 
!  {row  11,  which  tits  her 
a  piticusbiun  lits  its 
Her  hair,  crimped 
by  Tile  Marcel  Hair  Wav- 
ing Tnist,  is  arrang:ed  over 
front  and  side  "rats"  and 
held  in  place  by  a  number  of  ornamental 
pins.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  manner 
and  her  accent  is  modified  East  Side,  giv- 
ing place  at  more    ■  ■       ■ 


To  a  Lady  bearing  traces  of  recent  econ- 
omies,   but   grimly    determined    to   get 
a  smart  hat  at  any  price. 
"Somelhing    in    hatsf      Reasonable    in 
price!     All     our     hats     are     reasonable, 
madam.     It  is  the  exclusive  model   that 
you    pay   for.     Here's  a   little   everyday 
bat— $37.50.     You     don't     care     for     it  t 
Well,  of  course,  it 
is    simple    —    you 


.iildn't 


spect 


"  Wku  «ar  faHUdT  ■■  tb*  mrkroaiB  uLla  '  Ihc  )oiil  of  Ih*  hu '  " 


much  at  that  price 
— now  could  vout 
\ou  ve  had  very 
good  hats  at  lessT' 
(Patronmnglv) 
\ei,  there  may  be 
places  where  you 
can  get  cheaper 
hats  but  we  don't 
cater  to  that  class 
of  trade  'iou  ex 
peel  more  tlian  a 
bow  of  nhbon  and 
a  quill  for  $37  501 
It  IS  not  the  actual 
materials  one  pavs 
for  in  a  hat  but 
the  inspiration— 
«hat  our  foreladv 
m  the  workroom 
calls  'the  soul  of 
the  hat.'  You  ought 
to  hear  her  talk  to 
our  artists!  It  is 
as  cultivating  as  a 
lecture  wilh  slides. 
'Put  meaning  in 
your  liats,'  she 
says  —  'soul  —  es- 
prit! Make  them 
stand  for  some- 
thing.' She  is 
French,  you  know, 
and  t  h  e  French 
have  sn  much  tem- 
perament. 
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"  The  ceoleri  rellow  f    Yci,  bu  Hut  Boeia 

"Here's  a  little  model — ^just  the  natural 
straw  lint,  and  those  two  cut-jet  pins. 
Let  me  try  it  on  for  you — it's  an  awful 
stylish  little  hat  there!"  (With  the  air  of 
an  emperor  (Conferring  a  decoration.) 
"Looks  so  well  on  the  head — perfect,  isn't 
itT     The  price?     Only  $58.50. 

"You  never  heard  of  such  a  thingT 
But  that's  just  it,  madam.  It's  the  style 
you're  paying  for— -not  what's  on  the 
hat,  but  what's  off  it — the  restraint.  We 
have  hats  wilh  three  times  as  much  on 
them  for  less,  and  they  don't  compare  to 
this  in  style.  It  jnst  talks  French — now 
ilon't  itT  There  ain't  anyone  on  this 
side  that  could  do  a  hat  like  that.  Like 
it  on  you?— Oh,  perfect  I  I  may  send 
itt  Yes,  yo!i  will  Ret  it  (his  afternoon 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  matinee.  Yea, 
thank  you— frlad  to  wait  on  you  at  any 

Enter  Middle-Aged  Lady  wearing  mourn- 
ing veil  and  bonnet  tnith  widow's  ruche. 
Looks  about  vaguely. 
Voice,     hollow    and     respectful :       "A 
black  bonnet  like  the  one  you  have  onT 
Ton  must   have  it  just  as  deep  moum- 


'i  inuHen  with  tb*  dniMiunmuDl  iEbM  *' 

ing?"  (Soothingly.)  "Isn't  that  a  little 
heavy  for  this  season  of  the  yeart" 
(Sympathetically.)  "You've  got  to  con- 
sider your  own  health,  you  know,  and 
crepe  is  so  dangerous — so  much  sugar  of 
lead  in  the  making  of  it.  A  great  many 
of  our  patrons  have  had  to  give  it  up, 
on  the  doctor's  strict  command.  The  sec- 
ond year?  No,  madam,  crepe  is  very 
seldom  worn  the  second  year  by  a  lady 
of  your  age.  It's  entirely  too  old  for 
you.  It  isn't  as  if  it  could  do  any  good 
to  them  that's  gone.  They  wouldn't  want 
you  to  injure  your  health^now  would 
Ihcy?  We  have  an  elegant  assortment 
in  the  dull,  lualerless  silk.  They're  just 
as  dpep  mi>nming,  I  assure  you,  madam, 
but  nothing  like  so  dangerous  to  the 
health.  Here's  a  little  hat  in  liberty. 
Yes,  there  are  a  few  flowers,  but  in  the 
dull  black.  The  centers  yellow  T  Tea, 
but  that  doesn't  interfere  with  the  deep 
mourning  effect.  It's  just  a  little  touch 
to  make  them  true  to  nature — the  im- 
ported flowers  are  always  so  true  to 
nature!  Well,  no,  madam — I  can't  as.'s 
I  ever  heard  ot  feVa-iV  -^^^"^^  ^sy»ra^ 
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in  France — bot  the  shape  of  the  poppy  is 
very  natural;  now  isn't  itT 

"That  hat  was  made  for  you,  madam — 
it's  perfect !  The  lines  just  melt  into  your 
profile !  No  one  that  hadn't  a  perfect  pro- 
file could  wear  that  hat.  Yon  won't  con- 
sider it — it'a  entirely  too  gayt  Oh,  no, 
madam— never  in  this  world.    It  would  be 

time  of  life  one  of  those  middle-aged  bon- 
nets. Yes,  of  course,  you  have  to  wear  it 
for  the  first  year — everyone  does — but 
after  that— 

"Tes,  of  course,  madam,  we  have  blaek 
crepe  bonnets  in  slock,  but  they're  en- 
tirely too  old  for  yon."  (Tries  one  on.) 
"You  don't  like  it— it's  not  beeomingT 
No,  it's  not  suitable.  I'd  hate  to  see 
'  you  wear  it — indeed,  I'd  rather  lose  the 
sale.  If  yoa  are  going  to  get  one  of 
those  old  lady's  bonnets,  loaded  down 
with  crepe,  I'd  sooner  you  got  it  some- 
where else.     They  aay  milliners  have  no 


eonseienees,    but    [with    great    arebness] 
mine  wouldn't  let  me  do  that. 

"Just  let  me  try  this  one  on  you,  with 
a  touch  of  violet — for  the  shape  only. 
No,  I  know  yon  won't  liaTe  a  speck  of 
color  [soothingly] — it's  just  for  the 
shape.  There,  now,  did  yon  ever  see 
anything  so  perfect!  That  violet  brings 
out  the  pink  in  your  cheeks  so  wonder- 
fully! Yes,  solid  blaek  is  so  trying  to 
even  very  young  girls.  Well,  yon  know, 
violet  IS  mourning — indeed,  I  think  it  is 
a  real  sad  looking  little  hat.  Oh,  no,  there's 
nothing  gay  looking  about  that  at  all. 
No,  really,  there  isn't.  You  ought  to  see 
some  of  the  hats  we  sell  for  de^p  mourn- 
ing! Well,  you've  got  to  leave  off  your 
deep  black  sometime,  haven't  youT  How 
much  is  itf  I'm  just  ashamed  to  tell 
you  the  price — you'll  lose  all  respect  for 
the  hat.  It's  only  $45!  Just  a  trifle! 
I  can  send  it — yes.     Put  it  in  your  anto- 


"  I  Hid  to  BTICK  (hi 
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mobilef     Thank  you  so  much.     Glad  to 
have  you  remember  me  when  you  want 
to  be  waited  on  again." 
Enter  Lad;/  nervous  in  tnantter.     Looks 

about    vaguely. 

"YoH  think  you'd  like  something  in  a 
green  and  blue  hatT  Here's  a  little  green 
and  blue  hat  for  $56.  You  couldn't  think 
of  it  at  that  pricet  Yes,  (here  may  be 
plai>es  on  Fourteenth  street  and  the  East 
Side  where  one  can  get  cheap  hats,  but 
we  haven't  that  class  of  trade.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  almost  exejusively  represented 
by  the  Four  Hundred,  and  of  course  we 
have  lo  be  verj'  carefnl  in  dealing  with 
such  patrons.  Il  would  be  almost  a  lib- 
erty to  offer  a  lady  of  that  set  a  hat 
for  less  than  $50.  She  would  very  nat- 
urally resent  the  affront. 

"Yes.  I  recognized  you  as  a  society 
leader  immediately.  I've  seen  your  pic- 
ture in  the  papers,  I'm  sure."  (Almost 
perceptible  drawing  up  of  the  eyelid  to 
fellow-milliner  displaying  hats  at  ad- 
joining mirror.)     "It  isn't  the  price  you 


rar  IbOH  mm  rcH  ea  Ibt  aft  M  (roar  rnVMl " 

care  about;  it's  the  principle."  (Sooth- 
iogly.)  "Yes,  I  understand.  One  of  the 
Astorbilt  ladies  feels  precisely  the  same 
way.  You  society  ladies  are  so  kind- 
hearted  and  give  so  much  to  charity. 

"I  may  show  you  some  of  our  im- 
ported hats!  Yes,  I  knew  you'd  come 
to  them.  I  said  to  myself  the  moment 
you  came  in,  'Nothing  but  the  best  would 
suit  you.'  It's  always  that  way  with  the 
born  aristocrats.  They  glance  at  the  sim- 
ple little  hal^,  but  they  soon  recognize 
that  cheap  models  are  out  of  the  question 
for  them.  Pardon  me  for  being  so  per- 
sonal, but  the  inexpensive  hat  doesn't  go 
wilh  your  type — it's  like  having  a  beau- 
tiful  hand  with  an  imitation  ring  on  it. 

"Here,  Mamie  [to  a  little  errand-girl, 
sotto  voce],  go  to  the  workroom  and  get 
Miss  Bresnahan  to  jrive  you  five  or  six 
hats  for  a  'dead-easy.' 

"Here's  a  little  Paris  model — very  chic, 
don't  you  think  T  Yes,  it's  very  stylish 
and  I  knew  you'd  come  to  it.  At  flrat 
glance  it  doe&  w«av  *.  \!K^  ■^«*^,'^'*"i 
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as  I  said,  it's  just  that  perfect  sim|^c- 
ity  that  makes  the  hat.  No,  it's  not  an 
expensive  model — $58.50 — ^let  me  try  it  on 
you — do!  It's  perfectly  sweet  on  you — 
looks  so  well  on  the  head.  His  anyone 
remarked  your  very  strong  likeness  to 
the  Duchess  of  Quarrelborcmghf  It's 
remarkable!  When  she  was  here  two 
years  ago,  visiting  her  family,  I  sold 
her  a  hat  almost  exactly  like  that.  It's 
wonderful  how  this  hat  brings  out  the 
likeness.  I  may  send  itf  Thank  you. 
The  address,  please.  No  998  T  East  Three 
hundred  and  sevente^ith  street?  Thank 
you.  No,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  living 
so  far  out — so  many  of  our  society  ladies 
go  in  for  fresh-air  cures.  I  suppose  you'll 
be  going  to  Newjwrt  soon.  Could  I  show 
you  a  little  automobile  hat  with  one  of 
the  new  veils?  You're  not  using  your 
automobile  now — nervous  on  account  of 
all  the  accidents?  You'll  get  over  that. 
You  wouldn't  care  to  see  the  automobile 
hat  ?      Thank  you — thank  you  very  much." 

To  a  Lady  representing  the  Modem 
School  of  Grandmotherhood,  Dressed 
as  a  debutante. 

"I  was  thinking  of  you  a  little  while 
ago.  We  got  in  a  case  of  Paris  hats 
this  morning — such  little  loves  of  hats! 
There  are  two  or  three  of  them  just 
made  for  you."  (Becoming  very  Frenchy 
in  her  manner  and  accent.)  "One  little 
chapeau — ^just  a  nest  of  pale  pink  rose- 
buds, with  an  enormous  chou  of  tulle! 
Here  it  is — let  me  try  it !  Oh,  ravissant! 
Tres  join  It's  a  poem!  Here's  a  hand 
glass — just  look  for  yourself  at  the  way 
those  roses  rest  on  the  crest  of  your 
marcel.  It  takes  that  pure,  baby-gold 
hair   like   yours   to   wear   roses   of   that 


shade.  One  of  my  customers — she  was 
in  here  just  before  you — begged  for  that 
hat.  She  wanted  it  at  any  price — ^but  I 
told  her  she  couldn't  have  it.  Her  hair 
was  a  dull,  puttyish  brown,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  enme  to  sell  that  hat  to 
anyone  but  a  p«re  blonde. 

(Elderly  lady  r^arding  with  great 
complacency  the  rather  Pnncetonian  ef- 
fect of  her  hair,  which  is  yellow  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  roots,  when  it  sud- 
denly becomes  black.)  "Do  I  think  a  band 
of  black  velvet  under  the  brim  too  old? 
Nothing,  my  dear  lady,  is  too  old  for  a 
youthful  face.  With  your  color  you 
could  wear  solid  black  and  look  perfectly 
grand  in  it — twenty-five  years  from  now 
you  might  ask  me  if  you  can  wear  black 
velvet  next  to  yoar  face,  and  perhaps  I 
might  give  you  a  different  answer,  but 
this  morning   [with  a  shrug] — jamais! 

"Here  is  a  little  motif  in  forget-me- 
nots  and  canaries!  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  all 
our  most  fashionable  customers  are  wear- 
ing birds  on  their  hats  now.  There  was 
some  talk  of  two  or  three  society  leaders 
giving  them  up,  but  the  anti-bird  ladies 
wore  such  frightful  hats  that  it  practi- 
cally killed  the  movement.  Why,  I  sold 
a  hat  the  other  day  to  a  lady — a  great 
swell — that  had  eight  humming  birds  on 
it!  Said  she  was  thinking  of  belonging 
to  the  Audubon  society,  but  she'd  give  up 
being  kind-hearted  until  next  spring — the 
hat  took  her  so.  It  was  a  little  dream  of 
a  hat!  You  will  try  this  with  the  ca- 
naries ?  It's  just  lovely  on  you — only  $56. 
You'll  take  'em  both— yes?  Well,  I'm 
sure  you'll  like  them.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Shall  I  have  'em  put  in  the  car- 
riage? Yes,  ma'am — good  morning — 
yes." 


After  School 


By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin 


From  the  schoolroom,  laughing  and  ruddy. 
With  tumult  and  rush  of  feet, 

The   children   are   calling,   "Mother, 
Oh,  what  may  we  have  to  eat?" 

This  question  at  night  or  at  noontime 
My  listening  ears  will  greet: 

"We're   starving  hungry,  mother. 
So  w?uit  may  we  have  to  eat?" 


There's  never  a  home  worth  having 
That's  free  from  the  eager  feet, 

And  the  joyous  voices  shouting, 

"Please,  what  may  we  have  to  eat?" 

So  pile  up  the  jar  with  cookies 
All  temptingly  brown  and  sweet; 

"Between  meals"  rules  are  worthless 
For  "What  may  we  have  to  eat?" 


Hall  Hanging  Lamps 


By  Mary  H.  Northend 


vN  THE  twentieth  century 
"  hallway  of  today  is  hang- 
ing many  an  old-time  lan- 
tern which  formerly  per- 
formed the  same  service 
in  the  hall  of  a  colonial 
ancestor.  Prohably,  alas! 
many  treasures  in  this  line  are  stowed 
away  in  the  dusky  '  irnera  of  country 
garrets  by  those  who  have  not  yet  come 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  antique. 
To  be  sure,  those  in  use  today  do  not,  as 
in  the  olden  days,  contain  an  oil  lamp, 
a  tallow  dip,  or  a  wax  eanJIe.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  fitted  out  with  elec- 
tricity, and  shine  forth  all  the  more 
bravely  with  a  borrowed  light.  Cer- 
tainly they  look  far  from  out  of  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  old-fashioned  furni- 


ture that  plays  its  part  in  so  many  of 
the  homes  at  the  present  day. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  lanterns  were 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  household 
furniture.  They  were  manufactured  then 
for  one  purpose,  utility,  and  they  were, 
accordingly,  simple  in  design  and  crude 
in  appearance,  being  made  of  straight 
bars  of  iron  with  plain  glass  slides. 
Having  no  especial  beauty  of  contour 
or  material  to  recommend  them,  such 
specimens  are  not  in  great  demand  as 
ornariients  today,  and  are  found  only  in 
collections.  Tliey  are  excellent  examples 
of  ser^'iceable  ugliness,  and  as  such  are 
relegated  to  the  background  even  of  the 
eurio  department;  our  modern  light  must 
combine  utility  with  beauty,  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  the  uglier  lantern 
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oiii  in  tbe  colorless  grounil  gloss  witboat 
the  aid  of  pain  ling. 

The  illustration  of  the  nearly  round 
glohe,  with  tbe  fem  and  tbistle  desigai 
shows  bow  this  idea  was  retained,  ex- 
panded and  perfected,  until  the  lantern 
bad  become  a  thing  of  delicacy  and  great 
beauty.  In  this,  as  well  as  the  preced- 
ing design,  the  framework  has  been 
iransfonoed  into  a  means  of  decorative 
display. 

So  harmonious  is  the  combination  of 
the  ornamental  brasswork  in  tbe  frame 
with  the  heavily  gilded.  Bohemian  glass 
globe,  that  they  seem  literally  made  for 
each  other,  as  tbey  doubtless  were.  The 
same  t'em-like  thistle  design  is  common 
to  both,  and  we  can  fancy  that  the  design 
was  made  to  order,  in  slow,  elaborate, 
painstaking  fashion,  for  some  doughty 
Scot,  who  loved  the  priekly  emblem  of 
his  land. 

In  the  oet agonal  specimen  shown  ia 
another  illustration  art  has  reached  its 
hiffhest  expi'e.ssion,  as  regards  (his  partio- 
nhi-    fnrm,      Thn   -lull    tones   of   a   photo- 


Cftn  justly  claim  a  greater  age  than  any 
of  the  "others. 

Our  ancestors  sought  for  beauly,  ^yen 
as  we  do,  and  soon  evolved  better  liiill 
lanteniB  out  of  the  same  principle  hy 
the  use  of  ornamental  framework.-i  <if 
iron  or  brass,  with  slides  of  ground  glass, 
stained,  painted  or  etched.  A  Dutch  de- 
sign, shown  in  the  picture,  has  retained 
tbe  favorite  hexagonal  shape,  while 
painted  upon  each  of  these  six  ground- 
gla^  faces  is  a  tulip  in  an  oddly  shaped 
vuse.  The  I'esnit  is  quaint  and  pleasing, 
for  the  tulip  and  vase  stand  out  boldly 
on  the  light  ground-glass  surface.  Tlit 
framework  of  this  lantern  J3  but  n  slifrht 
raodificHlioii  of  that  of  Ih?  old  utility 
laiileni,  for  it  is  Jecorated  very  amply. 

The  nest  fit-^p  shnws  ns  a  more  higlily 
i;i)niil,  of  brass  instead  of 
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Tha  old-time  lui 


^aph  can  «nly  faintly  portray  the  beauty 
of  the  gilded  frame,  whose  delicacy  is 
almost  lace-like,  and  the  many-colored 
stained  glass,  la  conventional  designs, 
that  forma  the  sides.  It  stands  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  is  doubtless 
more  modem  in  its  manufacture,  belong- 
ing to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Fortunate  may  those  families 
consider  themselves  to  whom  such  lamps 
have  been  handed  down. 

Such  a  hanging  lamp  is  appropriate 
for  a  somewhat  narrow  hall,  or  for  a. 
porch.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
where  a  strong  light  is  necessary  these 
lamps  are  useless,  for  all  fancy  shades 
absorb  from  one- ha  If  to  three-quarters 
of  the  light,  and  throw  most  of  the  re- 
mainder into  places  where  it  is  utterly 
unavailable.  A  dim  light,  however,  is 
not  impracticable  for  halls  and  porches, 
and  is  far  prettier  for  the  purpose; 
betice  the  popularity  of  the  ornamental 
banging  lamp.  Nothing  can  quite  take 
its  place,  and  a  well-chosen  design  is  a 
perpetual  delight. 


A  Sunshine  Clock,  Homemade 


By  Adelia  Belle  Beard 


I  HE  slalionary  siiiidiab, 
which  we  see  in  old- 
I'jishioned  gardens  ai-e 
lallv  made  of  slone 
metal,  but  the  little 
Eu  us  Line  clook  we  will 
make  is  to  be  of  paste- 
board and  may  be  used  in  the  bouse  as 
well  as  out-of-doors.  Of  course  you 
must  not  leave  it  in  the  rain  or  out  over- 
night, to  be  wet  with  the  dew. 

You  will  need  fii'st  a  sheet  of  perfectly 
smooth  paateboaid  that  is  neither  warped 
nor  blistered,  for  it  must  lie  absolutely 
flat  to  give  a  true  dial.  Then  you  must 
have  a  ruler  with  the  inches  marked  off 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths  and  six- 
teenths; a  rather  hard  pencil  with  a  fine 
point ;  a  pair  of  ordinary  scltool  com- 
passes; a  sharp  knife  and  som?  good  ^lue. 
With  the  aid  of  your  nilei-  draw  on  the 
pasteboard  a  square  measuring  exactly 
thirteen  inches  along  each  edge,  then  cut 
it  out  along  the  lines  you  have  drawn. 
Directly  through  the  middle  of  the 
square,  fnim  lop  to  bottom,  draw  the 
line  AA.  Figure  1.  Across  Ihe  square, 
four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  boltora 
edgie,  than-  the  line  JJB.     Mnke  this  line 


just  ten  inches  long,  live  inches  on  the 
left  and  five  inches  on  the  right  of  the 
line  AA,  Eight  inches  above  BB  draw 
the  Une  EE,  making  this  also  just  ten 
inches  long.  Then  draw  Ihe  side  lines, 
joining  EB  on  the  left  and  EB  on  the 
right.  Extend  each  side  line  two  inches 
below  BB.  Go  over  all  these  measure- 
men  Is  carefully  a  second  and  even  a 
tiiird  time  to  make  sure  you  have  them 
correct.  • 
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A  SUNSHINE  CLOCK,  HOMEMADE 


It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  what 
dty  or  what  part  of  the  country  yon  may 
be  in;  so  far  the  face  of  yonr  sunshine 
elock  must  be  exactly  like  Figure  1;  but 
when  we  come  to  spacing  off  the  hours 
there  will  be  differences.  We  need  not 
be  astronomers  or  even  have  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  in  order  to  do  this  correctly; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  follow  closely 
the  tables  for  spacing  the  hours  on  a  dial 
worked  out  by  Professor  Harold  Jacoby 
of  Colombia  university,  New  York,  and 
given  here  with  his  permission. 

We  will  take  New  York  city  as  a  sam- 
ple dial  (Figure  2),  and  this  will  do 
for  any  place  in  a  direct  line  east  or 
west  of  it — that  is,  any  place  in  the  same 
latitude.  Look  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  see  what  places  this  will  in- 
clude. 

Now  for  the  hour  points.  On  the  left 
side  line,  EB,  and  the  right  rade  line, 
EB,  measure  carefully  and  make  a  dot 
just  two  inches  above  the  line  BB  (see 
GQ,  Figure  2),  and  two  inches  below  the 
line  BB  (FF,  Figure  2).  On  these  same 
lines  make  other  dote  four  and  five-sis- 
te«nth  inches  above  BB  (HH,  Figure  2), 
and  seven  and  eleven-sixteenth  inches 
above  BB  (II,  Figure  2). 

This  flnishes  the  spacing  on  each  Eude 
of  the  square.  Now,  along  the  top  line, 
measure  three  and  one-dzteenth  inches 
from  the  middle  line,  AA,  firat  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  ngbt,  and  tm^e  the  dots,  J  J ', 


then  measure  one  and  sevea- 
siztcenth  inches  along  the 
top  line  on  either  side  of 
AA,  and  make  the  dots,  KK, 
and  you  will  have  all  th« 
daylight  hours  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
seven  o'clock  at  night — a 
long  enough  day,  surely. 

Go  over  these  spacings 
again  and  be  sure  you  have 
made  no  mistakes  in  the  ax- 
teentb  of  an  inch  measuro- 
ments,  for  even  so  small  a 
space  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  a  diaL 

Take  your  compasses 
now,  place  the  point  where 
the  upright  line  AA  crosses 
the  bottom  horizontal  line 
BB  (Figure  2),  and  draw 
a  circle  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Move  the  point  of  the  com- 
passes to  the  top  of  the  cir- 
cle where  it  crosses  the  line 
AA  (M,  Figure  2),  and 
draw  a  circle  eight  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  With  M  still  as  a  center, 
draw  the  last  and  outside  circle  ten  and 
one-quarter    inches    in    diameter. 

When  yonr  three  circles  are  made  lay 
your  ruler  down  fiat,  with  the  edge 
touching  the  dot  F  on  the  left  side  line 
and  L,  in  the  center  of  the  small  circle, 
and  draw  a  perfectly  straight  line  from 
the  second  circle  to  the  small  inside  cir- 
cle. This  line,  if  extended  through  the 
circles,  would  meet  the  dot  F  on  the 
side  Une  and  the  center  L,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  in  Fi^re  2.  Draw 
similar  lines  from  Q,  H  and  1  on  each 
side  line,  also  F  on  the  right  side  line, 
and  J  and  K  on  the  left  and  K  and  J 
on  the  right  of  A  A  at  the  top,  always  plac- 
ing your  ruler  so  that  it  will  touch  each 
of  these  points  and  the  center  L. 

Between  the  outer  and  second  circles 
draw  the  figures  for  the  hours,  beginning 
with  five  at  F  on  the  left  of  the  dial. 
The  horizontal  line,  BB,  is  always  the 
dx-o'clock  line  for  any  dial;  the  up- 
right line,  AA,  is  always  the  noon,  or 
twelve  o'clock  line;  and  the  five  and 
seven-o'clock  lines,  FF,  are  always  the 
same  distance  below  BB  that  the  lines 
GG  are  above  BB.  The  side  lines,  EB, 
and  the  top  line,  EE,  may  now  be 
erased,  though  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
leave  them.  The  circles  on  the  dials  for 
any  place  are  made  CTasiCi-^  »&"-sii~*^^as* 
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titBtt  1.    Thia  will  iit«  ran  aifhl  br»« 

We  iiBTe  ficiislied  the  face  for  onr 
BODshiiie  clock  and  must  now  plunge 
deeper  into  the  mysteiy,  and  fumiBh  a 
<hadow  for  a  hand:  jnst  the  right  kind 
of  shadow  that,  by  the  wonderful  power 
of  the  sun,  will  move  around  the  dial, 
point  to  the  hoars  we  have  marked  and 
keep  good  time.  We  can  do  this  bj  cnt^ 
ting  out  a  three-eoniered  piece  of  paste- 
board and  standing  it  upright  on  the 
twelve-o'clock  line.  This  triangular 
piec^  called  a  gnomon,  lookg  Bimple 
enough,  but  jnst  anj  kind  of  a  triangle 
of  any  size  will  not  do.  Each  lati- 
tude must  have  its  own  gnooion  with 
an  angle  corresponding  to  that  latitude; 
but  we  won't  have  to  work  that  out,  be- 
oaose  Professor  Jacoby  has  given  an- 
other table  for  making  the  gnomons, 
Thidi  you  will  find  on  the  next  page. 

The  triangle,  or  gnomon,  for  any  place, 
must  meesiire  on  the  bottom  edge  exactly 
Ave  inches  to  fit  the  dial  face  made  by  the 
meaaumnents  I  have  given.  It  is  the 
higlit  of  the  side  edge  that  changes  the 
shape.  For  New  Yoit  city  draw  jour 
hvrizontol,  or  bottom  line  CNO,  Figure 
3),  five  inches  long,  and  your  upright 
line  (OP)  four  and  threft^hth  inches 
higfa.  Be  quite  sure  the  line  OP  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  NO,  then  draw 
the  slanting  line  from  P  to  K  Within 
the  triangle  just  ahove  tbe  bottom  line 
write  "bottom,"  ao  that  when  tbe  gnomon 
ia  cut  out  yon  will  see  at  a  glance  which 
A  tiff   bottom    edge.     Use  joar  sh^ 


knife  in  cutting  oat  the  giM»M»i  aod  liave 
your  edges  smooth  and  true,  otherwise 
they  will  cast  an  uneven  shadow. 

The  next  problem  is  to  make  the  little 
gnomon  stand  upri^t  on  the  face  of 
the  dial,  and  Figure  4  solves  it.  On  a 
fresh  piece  of  pasteboard  draw  an  ob- 
long sis  inches  long  and  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  wide.  Divide  this  ob- 
long into  eight  equal  parts  three-quartefs 
of  an  inch  wide  (Figure  4)  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  bottom 
line  draw  another  line  (QR,  Figure  4). 
Cut  your  oblong  out  now  and  score  the 
line  QR  by  lightly  drawing  the  blade  of 
your  knife  along  its  whole  length  to 
make  it  bend  easily  and  evenly.  Cut 
tbe  oblong  into  strips  according  to  the 
lines  drawn  across  it.  This  will  give  you 
a  little  package  of  obloug  cards.  As 
nearly  as  possible  cut  two  of  the  cards 
like  SS;  two  like  TT;  two  like  UU;  and 
two  like  W.  You  will  notice  that  while 
S  and  S  are  exactly  the  same  shape,  tbe 
slanting  lines  at  top  and  bottom  are  re- 
Tersed,  which  ia  also  tbe  ease  with  TT, 
UU,  and  VV.  This  is  because  four  of 
the  strips  are  braces  for  one  side  of  the 
gnomon   and  four  for  the  other  side^ 

Bend  each  brace  along  its  scored  line 
and  try  it  on  the  gnomon  in  the  pontion 
shown  in  Figure  5.  If  any  extend  above 
the  slanting  edge  of  the  gnomon  or  over 
the  hour  line  on  the  dial,  cat  them  off  a 
little.  Glue  S,  T,  TT,  V  to  one  side  of  the 
gnomon,  as  in  Figure  5.  The  bend  on 
each  brace  must  be  exactly  even  with  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  gnomon,  and  tbe 
part  below  the  bend  must  turn  out  and 
away  from  the  gnomon,  as  in  Figure  5. 
Let  the  glue  become  perfectly  dry,  then 
pnt  the  braces  on  the  other  side.  When 
that  glne  is  also  dry,  spread  glue  on  the 
bottom  of  the  braces  and  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  gnomon,  9tand  the  gnomon 
upright  on  the  twelve- o'clock  line,  with 
the  point  just  touching  the  center  of  the 
small  circle  (L,  Figure  2). 
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Press  the  gnomon,  as  well  as  the  bTfi4jes, 
down  dose  to  the  dial  and  bold  it  until 
the  glue  keeps  it  in  place,  for  there  most 
be  no  open  crack  between  the  bottom 
edge  and  face  of  the  diaL  Be  quite 
certain,  also,  that  it  stands  evenly  on 
the  twelve^'clock  line  and  is  upright, 
slanting  neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other. 

When  all  the  glue  is  dry  your  little 
snnshiiie  clock  will  be  ready  to  keep  time 
for  yon.  Place  it  on  a  table  in  a  sunny 
window  or  on  a  perfectly  level  support 
out-of-doors,  where  the  sun  lingers  long- 
est and  set  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  That  is, 
when  the  bands  of  the  clock  point  to 
twelve,  turn  your  dial  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  will  lie  along 
the  twelve  o'clock  line.  In  a  little  while 
go  back  to  your  sanshine  clock  and  see 
how  far  the  shadow  has  moved.  At  one 
o'clock  look  again  and  you  will  find  the 
shadow  on  the  one-o'clock  mark.  Do  not 
decide  that  your  dial  is  not  perfect  if 
yon  sometimes  find  it  a  little  slower  or 
a  little  faster  than  the  clock.  There  is 
always  a  slight  variation  between  dial 
time  and  cloc^  time,  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth. 

You  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  dial  on 
.  April  15,  June  15,  September  1  and  De- 
cember 24.  On  these  days  the  dial  and 
the  clock  should  agree  to  the  minute, 
and  if  the  stand  upon  which  your  dial 
rests  is  perfectly '  level,  and  yon  have 
■  set  it  correctly,  your  little  pasteboard 
sunshine  (lock  will  stand  the  test. 

To  prevent  the  face  of  your  dial  from 
becoming  warped  or  bent,  glue  it  to  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  level  board  and 
it  will  last  a  long  while.    Or  you  may 


use  very  heavy  pasteboard  for  the  faee. 
The  gnomoD,  however,  should  not  be 
more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
All  the  old  sundials  had  mottoes  carved 
in  the  stone  around  the  face.  Here  is 
a  pretty  one  for  yours:  "I  point  to  none 
but  sunny  hours." 
Table  Shoving  How  to  Hark  the  Hour  liat» 
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When  Love  Comes 

By  Alice  £.  Allen 

Love  comes,  I  had  thought,  like  a  storm-wind— 
It  came  like  a  wind  from  the  west; 

It  sings  all  my  life  into  gladness. 
It  quiets  my  heart  into  rest. 

Love  sweeps,  I  had  thought,  like  a  torren^ 
Relentless,  nuswerving,  and  free — 

1  find  it  a  stream,  calm  and  tranquil, 
Which  flows  to  p"  i"^"!*"  •»" 
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Why  the   Girls   Need   Chaperonage,  Is  Set  Forth  Plainly   but 
Kindly  in  this  Fourth  Talk 


CTheie  talks  to  sad  wltb  girls  began  In  the  Januaiy  la 
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.'LL  NOT  be  chaperoned!  I 
always  behave  myself,  aad 
I  don't  need  anybody 
BQOoping  along  to  eee  that 
I  do  it."  This  declara- 
tion of  independence  is 
mncb  more  frequently  and 
more  Tehemently  quoted  than  the  other 
one  that  our  forefathers  framed,  isn't 
HT  If  anyone  were  to  compile  a  book  of 
familiar  quotations,  not  from  standard 
authors  but  from  common  nse,  that  thun- 
dering defiance  of  chaperonage  would 
have  to  go  in,  wouldn't  itf  It's  safe  to 
■ay  that  probably  no  girl  ever  grew  up 
who  did  not  at  some  time,  if  not  at  sev- 
oral  times,  give  emphatic  utterance  to  it. 
For,  although  the  word  "chaperon"  is 
comparatively  new  in  the  usage  of  this 
country,  the  basic  principle  of  chaperon- 
age is  as  old  as  the  world  is,  girls.  Yes, 
and  it  is  something  deeper  than  a  prin- 
ciple, for  a  principle  may  be  something 
we  adopt  because  our  reason  tells  us  it 
ia  a  safe  rule  to  go  by.  Chaperonage 
lies  deeper  than  reason:  it  is  an  iostinot, 
the  instinct  of  preservation  of  one  of 
the  dearest  things  in  hfe,  the  purity  of 
young  womanhood.  To  the  fathers  who 
rear  them,  to  the  men  who  marry  them, 
to  the  sons  who  mast  be  able  to  reverence 
them  or  be  robbed  of  their  best  birth- 
T^ht,  to  the  nation  that  must  look  to  its 
women  for  the  quality  of  its  coming  gen- 
erations, notliing  in  all  the  world  is  so 
important  as  the  unassailable  purity  of 
young  girls;  and  to  guard  this,  every 
age  of  the  world,  every  civilization,  has 
devised  ita  own  ByBtem  of  carefulness. 


Never  in  any  time,  or  nation  has  the 
freedom  allowed  girls  been  so  great  aa 
it  b  now  in  this  country  of  ours.  But 
yon  girls  do  not  always  realize  that,  do 
youT     Well,  let's  talk  about  it! 

I've  been  "figgerin' "  on  this  matter 
for  a  good  while,  and  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  (hat  onr  girls  are  in  some 
things  much  abused  by  silly  restrictions, 
and  in  other  things  are  as  mnch  abused 
by  silly  anrestrictedness.  I  wonder — oh, 
I  wonder — if  I  shall  he  able  to  get  any  ■ 
giris  and  any  parents  to  see  this  thing 
from  my  point  of  view,  which  Les  some- 
where in  the  middle  ground  between  the 
girls'  point  and  their  parents'! 

Of  one  large  class  of  girls  whose  sor- 
rows on  this  subject  have  greatly  ap- 
pealed to  me,  I  shall  probably  find  few 
among  the  readers  of  this  magarine.  I 
refer  to  the  daughters  of  foreign-bom 
parents — parents  who  brought  with  them 
to  our  shores  their  old-world  ideas  of 
propriety  for  young  girls  and  insist  on 
a  strictness  which,  if  maintained,  would 
shut  these  ardent  young  "new  Americans" 
out  of  all  the  girlish  pleasures  possible  to 
them  in  their  new  land.  But  it  isn't 
maintained!  And  thereby  hang  innumer- 
able tragedies  of  girls  who  leave  home 
and,  too  often,  go  to  perdition. 

My  French  dressmaker  once  anxiously 
asked  my  advice  about  this.  She  is  a 
woman  of  thirty-flve,  or  more,  who  has 
been  too  busy  since  she  came  to  this 
country  to  think  much  of  anything  hut 
her  work  and  her  rest.  Tct  she  goes 
home  at  night  from  the  command  of  a 
lai^  establishment  to  her  father's  house 
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where,  notwithstanding  that  she  supports 
her  parents,  she  is  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  if  she  were  a  dependent  young 
girl.  She  is  too  tired  when  she  gets 
home,  however,  to  want  to  do  more  than 
rest,  but  with  her  twenty-two-year-old 
sister  it  is  different,  and  Ma'm'selle  Elise 
asks  me,  distressfully,  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  little  Justine.  Justine  does 
fairy-fine  handwork  in  her  sister's  shop, 
but  she  cannot  be  expected  to  do  nothing 
else;  and  her  father  will  not  let  her  go 
anywhere  of  an  evening  unless  accompa- 
nied by  him,  nor  will  he  let  her  receive 
visits  from  young  men.  Some  day,  he 
tells  her,  he  will  select  from  among  his 
acquaintances  a  desirable  suitor  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  "That  is  a  good  way 
in  France — ^yes !"  Elise  tells  me,  "but  not 
in  America — ^no  V*  And  I  agree  with  her, 
even  while  sympathizing  with  that  old 
French  father  whose  ideals  have  not 
changed  with  his  change  of  country  and 
whose  demands  of  and  for  his  daughter 
are  inspired  only  by  his  love  for  her  and 
his  conception  of  the  paternal  careful- 
ness that  is  her  due  from  him.  But  Justine 
won't  stand  it!  She  will  marry  her  own 
choice,  if  she  has  a  "choice,"  and  that 
will  break  her  father's  heart.  Or  she 
will  leave  home  and  become  one  of  the 
army  of  working  girls  who  have  left 
their  homes  for  a  similar  reason  and  are, 
many  of  them,  living  in  cheap  boarding 
houses  in  the  same  city  in  which  their  par- 
ents' home  is,  because  in  the  boarding 
houses  there  is  no  one  to  say  them  nay.  If 
Justine  does  neither  of  these  things  it 
will  be  because  her  spirit  is  broken,  and 
she  will  abandon  herself  despairingly  to 
a  life  of  hard  work  and  no  play,  like 
Elise,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  a  too-early  old  age,  insured,  perhaps, 
by  a  competence  for  physical  needs,  but 
devoid  of  old  age's  best  comfort,  the 
happy  memories  of  youth. 

There  are  thousands  on  thousands  of 
foreign-bom  girls  in  Justine's  position, 
and  my  heart  aches  for  them  and,  too, 
for  their  parents  who  are  unable  to  real- 
ize either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children  the  "liberty"  they  came  to  this 
country  for.  But  if  I  cannot  hope  to 
reach  many  of  them  through  this  maga- 
zine, a  good  woman  who  knows  them 
better  than  I  do  has  found  a  way  to 
reach  one  class  of  them  at  least.  Rose 
Pastor,  the  Russian  Jewess  who  gradu- 
ated from  a  cigar  factory  into  journalism 
and  sociological  work  and  married  Mr 
J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  has  undertaken  a 
column  of  advice  to  girls  in  a  Yiddish 


paper  published  in  and  for  New  York's 
Ghetto.  In  their  own  jargon  she  ad- 
vises the  hard-working  girls  of  the 
crowded  East  Side  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  when  their  ideas  of  their  rights 
run  counter  to  their  parents'.  That  is 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  this  true- 
hearted  woman  whose  advice  those  girls 
will  seek  with  confidence  in  her  sympathy 
and  her  wisdom. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  fun  of  a 
similar  department  conducted  in  a  coast- 
to-coast  chain  of  newspapers  by  some- 
one, several  someones,  called  "Beatrice 
Fairfax."  But  the  advice  given  to  the 
"lovelorn"  who  write  to  those  papers  is 
much  more  sadly  needed  than  many  good 
folk  imagine,  and  after  having  read  it 
interestedly  for  years  I  can  testify  that 
it  is  always  advice  well  worth  following. 
Not  many  people  know  how  desperately 
perplexed  thousands  of  girls  get  in  our 
great  cities  every  day  and  have  no  one 
to  turn  to  save  an  abstraction  in  a  news- 
paper oflSce. 

You  girls  to  whom  I  write  are,  most 
of  you,  of  a  quite  different  class,  but 
you  have  problems  that  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent, fundamentally,  and  oftentimes, 
notwithstanding  your  good  parents,  your 
comfortable  homes,  your  cultivated  and 
charming  acquaintances,  the  many  ex- 
cellent teachers  you  learned  to  know  in 
your  school  years,  and  the  kindly  pastor 
whom  you  have  known,  perhaps,  from 
your  infancy — ^in  spite  of  all  these,  you 
have  not  just  that  one  person  to  whom 
you  care  to  go  in  a  dilemma  and  ask  for 
arbitration  or  even  for  advice,  when  your 
ideas  of  propriety  are  not  shared  by  your 
father  and  mother. 

You  girls  are  not  of  the  class,  either, 
who  accept  constant  chaperonage  and  a 
rigid  code  of  social  etiquette  as  inevit- 
able. You  were  not  bom  to  the  wealth 
that  decrees  these  things  because  they  are 
part  of  the  "air"  and  exclusiveness  wealth 
must  maintain.  Nor  were  you  bom  of 
any  of  those  Continental  strains  which, 
proudly  as  they  may  proclaim  the  greater 
chivalry  of  their  men,  are  afraid  to 
trust  their  daughters  to  it  except  in  the 
safe  bond  of  marriage. 

You  were  bom — ^most  of  you  probably — 
of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  and  of  that 
comfortable  "middle  class"  which  pre- 
serves the  health  and  sanity  of  every 
country  boasting  such  an  institution. 
And  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  growth 
in  any  country  of  its  "middle  clajsa"  ^s* 
the  surest  a®a.  ol  \\»  wsoxA  -v^^s^^r*:^ 
and  advancixi^  6.ViJLYia!C\oTL.   ^V^  ^i8a^«» 
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and  mothers  of  many  of  you  are  un- 
doubtedly themselves  American  bom  and 
more  or  less  imbued  with  the  American 
ideal  for  young  girls. 

Your  father  would  probably  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing  as  choosing  a 
husband  for  you.  Quite  as  little  would 
he  dream  of  limiting  your  pleasures  to 
such  places  as  he  and  other  fathers  of  his 
class  and  acquaintance  might  habitually 
take  their  daughters  to.  Indeed^  it  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  case  that  you 
have  never  in  your  life  accompanied  your 
busy  father  on  an  evening  outing.  He 
doesn't  care  much  about  evening  outings; 
slippers  and  pipe  and  paper  are  more 
to  his  taste  when  his  day's  work  is  done. 
And  any  hint  that  he  should  go  with  you 
to  parties  "with  the  youngsters"  would 
be  as  ludicrous  to  him  as  a  suggestion 
that  he  take  you  with  him  on  his  occa- 
sional pleasurings,  which  are  probably 
in  the  nature  of  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist, 
a  smoker  at  the  club,  a  sedate  game  of 
billiards,  an  evening  at  the  play  with 
your  mother,  or  a  reception  to  the  new 
president  of  his  board  of  trade  or  the 
new  congressman  from  his  district.  Even 
if  you  and  father  find  yourselves  twice 
or  thrice  a  year  in  the  same  company,  at 
a  wedding  reception,  a  social  to  the  new 
pastor,  or  the  iflie,  you  are  speedily  swal- 
lowed up  by  your  "young  crowd,"  and 
father  drifts,  more  or  less  uncomplain- 
ingly, into  such  contemporary  society 
as  he  can  find.  He  has  never  introduced 
a  young  man  to  you,  and  he  knows  little 
of  those  with  whom  yoa  are  acquainted, 
save  as  he  sees  them  momentarily  when 
they  call  to  take  you  out,  or  sits  with 
mother  in  the  next  room  during  the  young 
men's  calls  and,  half  interested  in  his 
paper,  half  distracted  by  the  silly,  self- 
conscious  chatter  in  the  parlor,  opines 
to  mother  that  "young  folks  nowadays 
are  a  mighty  empty-headed  lot." 

Mother  gives  herself  more  concern 
about  your  acquaintances.  It  is  an  anx- 
ious concern  nearly  always,  often  it  is  a 
fussy  concern ;  too  seldom  it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic  concern — not  because  mother 
doesn't  feel  sympathy,  but  because  she 
doesn't  know  how  to  show  it. 

In  our  middle  class  American  life  we 
are  distinctly  different  from  the  poorer  and 
from  the  richer  classes  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  from  all  classes  in  other  civil- 
ized countries;  nowhere  else  is  there  so 
little  general  society.  Haye  you  ev^  been 
to  an  amusement  park  frequented  by 
Sreat  nnmhers  of  people  of  the  lab<»ing 
elaas^  mostlj  forefgJh-bom,  or  to  any  d 


the  places  where  they  enjoy  themselves, 
and  noted  with  what  frequency  you  find 
the  family  party?  I  have!  The  man  of 
day  wages  manages,  somehow,  to  take  his 
wife  and  children  with  him  04  evening  and 
Sunday  outings,  and  they  have  a  delight- 
ful way  of  enjoying  themselves  en  famiUe, 
There  is  an  obverse  side  of  it,  I  grant, 
in  the  too-great  restrictions  those  same 
fathers  impose  on  their  young  folks'  de- 
sire for  good  times  all  their  own.  But 
everything,  we  remember,  has  "the  de- 
fects of  its  qualities."  And  have  you 
ever  been  in  that  society  which  is  gen- 
erally spelled  with  a  capital  S  and  re- 
garded as  something  essentially  different 
from  the  social  intercourse  of  other  folk, 
and  there  seen  distinguished  diplomats 
conversing  happily  with  animated  young 
debutantes;  beautiful  women  of  forty- 
five  eagerly  sought  by  their  sons'  chums; 
dowager  and  demoiselle,  magnate  and 
youthful  aspirant,  all  meeting  on  terms 
of  a  certain  social  equality  based  on 
their  ability  to  give  and  take  in  the  coin 
of  the  social  reilmf  I  have!  This  so- 
ciety, too,  has  the  defects — ^many  defects — 
of  its  cultured,  sometimes  foo-cultured, 
qualities.  But  it  has  its  full  quota  ol 
fine  educational  advantages  for  young 
and  old  alike.  Middle  class  social  life  in 
America  might  take  many  lessons  from 
the  grades  ordinarily  rated  as  above  and 
below  it;  and  not  until  it  does  take  such 
lessons  can  this  matter  of  cbaperonage  be 
put  upon  a  proper  basis. 

As  it  is  now,  fathers  and  mothers  know 
little  of  their  daughters'  friends,  and 
great  as  may  be  thdr  desire  to  know 
more,  their  opportunities  are  limited. 
Young  people  of  this  class  associate  too 
closely  among  themselves,  and  when  they 
are  occasionally  forced  into  brief  con- 
tact with  the  parents  of  their  young 
friends  are  ill  at  ease  and  do  themselves 
an  injustice  and  the  older  persons  no 
good.  And  the  older  persons  need  to 
know  the  younger,  as  well  as  t'other  way 
'round.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair  ex- 
change between  them,  for  the  good  of 
each.  The  young  ought  to  be  able  to 
ripen  by  contact  with  the  wisdom  of  their 
elders,  and  the  old  ought  to  be  able  to  re- 
juvenate by  contact  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  juniors:  all  this  without  denying 
the  right  of  either  of  them  to  that  de- 
gree of  association  with  their  peers  which 
plays  its  own  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment and  happiness  of  each  of  us. 

But  as^  things  are,  Dorothy  is  escorted 
home  from  a  small  party  some  night  by 
young  Arthur  Bliss.    Dorothy  is  "much 
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taken  with"  Arthur^  and  asks  him  to  ealL 
Next  morning  at  breakfast  mother  asks, 
**Who  brought  you  home,  Dorothy  t"  and 
Dorothy  says,  "Mr  Bliss."  "Bliss,"  echoes 
mother,  "who's  het"  And  Dorothy  ex- 
plains that  he  is  a  "terribly  nice  man" 
who  is  a  fellow-freshman  at  Harvard 
with  Elizabeth  Owens's  brother  Bob,  which 
is  about  all  that  Dorothy  herself  knows 
of  him  yet. 

An  evening  or  two  later  "Mr  Bliss" 
calls,  and  is  received  by  Dorothy,  who 
has  expected  the  call,  in  her  Sunday 
dress.  In  the  sitting  room,  separated 
fr(»n  the  parlor  only  by  an  "arch"  hung- 
with  half-draped  portieres,  mother  is 
mending  or  embroidering  or  playing  soU- 
taire,  father  is  reading  his  paper  or 
magazine,  and  possibly  twelve-year-old 
Hazel  is  trying  to  find  out  how  many 
bricks  8x4x2  inches  would  build  a  wall 
27x9x3  feet.  Each  of  them,  though,  as 
Dorothy  very  well  knows,  has  at  least 
one  ear  turned  toward  the  parlor  and 
one  eye  Which  measures  "Mr  Bliss"  from 
time  to  time.  Mr  Bliss,  on  his  part,  is 
quite  as  conscious,  and  perfectly  aware 
of  doing  his  usual  charm  scant  justice 
as  he  talks  of  "frats"  and  "kick-offs," 
and  "profs"  and  "prexy"  and  other  per- 
sons and  things  in  the  jargon  dear  to 
freshmen. 

Perhaps  Dorothy  takes  him,  presently, 
into  the  sitting  room  and  introduces  him, 
but  she  doesn't  hasten  to  do  this,  because 
she  knows  that,  once  in  there,  he  will  not 
know  how  to  withdraw  except  by  taking 
his  leave.  When  the  introductions  have 
been  made  by  Dorothy,  struggling  to  re- 
member whether  he  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Hazel  because  she  is  a  "lady," 
or  she  ought  to  be  introduced  to  him  be- 
cause he  is  "grown  up  and  so  much 
older,"  father  starts  the  conversational 
ball  rolling  by  asking  Mr  Bliss,  in  a  sort 
of  a  cross-questioning  way,  why  he  went 
to  Harvard  when  Blank  college  is  so  much 
nearer,  and  if  the  atmosphere  of  Harvard 
is  not  more  conducive  to  sport  than  to 
study.  Mr  Bliss,  who  is  enduring  Har- 
vard classes  because  he  aspires  to  the 
glory  of  Harvard  "teams,"  is  not  able 
to  give  father  a  very  encouraging  account 
of  himself.  So  father  lapses  into  listen- 
ing and  mother  takes  the  cross-examin- 
er's chair.  Has  Mr  Bliss  any  parents  f 
To  what  church  does  he  belong  f  Does 
he  know  yet  what  "profession"  he  will 
"take  up"t  Is  the  "board  good  at  Har- 
vard t"  etc. 

Next  time  Mr  Bliss  wants  to  see  Doro- 
thy, he  is  careful  to  fix  upon  some  way 


of  doing  it  other  than  }3g^  a  ^eall."  Ho 
probably  induces  Bob  Owens  and  some 
other  fellows  to  get  up  a  hay-ride,  with 
a  supper  afterwards  at  the  Owens's 
house.  Neither  Mrs  Owens  nor  Dorothy's 
mother  nor  any  of  the  other  mothers 
feel  that  a  chaperon  is  obligatory  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  young  folks  have  a 
happy,  hearty,  wholesome  time — silly, 
perhaps,  but  not  harmfully  so  and  not 
in  one  case  out  of  ten  thousand  such  even 
verging  on  vulgarity  or  sloppy  sentimen- 
tality. There  is  something  in  the  "grain" 
of  these  young  people  that  insures  against 
any  undue  license  when  they  go  merry- 
making in  a  crowd. 

Probably  Dorothy  has  a  "hearts"  party 
soon  afterwards.  Her  mother  helps  her 
receive  her  guests  and  when  they  are 
seated  at  their  game  she  doubtless  flits 
from  table  to  table  what  time  she  is  not 
busy  superintending  the  preparation  of 
the  simple  supper.  But  she  never  thinks 
of  her  presence  in  the  light  of  chaper- 
onage,  nor  did  the  mothers  of  the  girls 
there  consider  for  one  moment  the  advis- 
ability of  accompanying  their  daughters 
to  the  party. 

At  a  dance,  however,  one  always  expects 
to  see  three  or  four  matrons  who  are  en- 
joying each  other's  society  and  glorying 
each  in  the  charm  of  her  own  daughter, 
of  whom,  not  through  watchfulness  but 
through  pride,  she  seldom  loses  sight 
among  the  gliding  figures  on  the  shining 
floor.  This  is  chaperonage,  in  a  way,  but 
it  is  in  a  form  to  which  no  young  folks 
in  the  least  object:  one,  on  the  contrary, 
which  they  invariably  request  when  get- 
ting up  their  own  dances. 

Comes,  however,  a  time  when  Bob  and 
Arthur  want  to  take  Dorothy  and  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  theater.  The  mothers  want 
to  know,  or  should  want  to  know,  what 
theater  and  what  play.  If  these  are  sat- 
isfactory, permission  is  probably  given, 
provided  they  come  straight  home  after- 
ward. Now,  the  boys  had  planned  a  lit- 
tle supper  at  a  famous  cafe  where  celeb- 
rities of  many  sorts  are  wont  to  congre- 
gate and  where  the  Hungarian  orchestra 
is  very  fine.  The  girls  are  "crazy"  to  go 
and  when  their  mothers  express  doubt  or 
disapproval  assail  the  maternal  ears 
with  such  storms  of  tears,  of  pleadings, 
of  reasonings,  that  the  mothers  yield  at 
least  to  the  point  of  saying,  '^ell,  if 
your  father  has  no  objections."  Father 
is  seldom  consulted,  and  when  he  is,  al- 
most always  says,  ^'Whatever  suits  your 
mother  suits  me."  But  this  timet  QK^ 
this  time  tBlVi<«  Va  ^asaftKss««^  \>^  >aM*^ 
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opinions  no  ona  suspected,  and  convic- 
tions no  one  can  shake.  No  nse  to  tell 
father,  with  tears  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, that  it  "can't  be  any  harm  for  a 
girl  to  eat  an  oyster  stew  in  company 
with  her  best  girl  friend  and  that  friend's 
brother  and  his  best  friend;^'  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  father  would  "know  them  bet- 
ter than  to  think  they'd  do  anything  they 
wouldn^t  do  if  he  were  with  them/'  etc, 
etc,  etc.  Not  a  bit  of  use  to  urge  any  of 
these  things  on  father !  And,  girls,  father 
is  RIGHT !  Oh,  yes !  I've  been  through 
it,  not  once  but  many  times,  and  tempes- 
tuous times  they  were,  I  give  you  my 
word.  But  I  am  glad  now  that  I  raged 
in  vain;  glad  I  had  to  learn  while  yet 
I  was  young  that  there  are  many  things 
which  it  is  "not  expedient"  for  me  to  do. 
You  recall,  do  you  not,  St  PauFs  splen- 
did utterance  about  "all  things  are  law- 
ful unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient^? Right  in  themselves  many  things 
may  be,  but  wrong  in  their  relation  to 
others  and  in  the  possible  interpretation 
others  may  put  upon  them.  And  while  there 
are  times  when  I  must  dare  to  be  mis- 
judged that  I  may  do  a  great  right,  there 
are  other  times  "vdien  I  must  fear  to  be 
misjudged  so  that  I  may  be  kept  from 
doing   a   great   wrong. 

Now,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  chaperon- 
age  matter:  A  girl  must  not  only  be 
good — she  must  be  known  to  be  good. 
She  must  be  above  criticism,  or  reproaeh, 
atssd  to  be  above  it  she  must,  all  her  life 
loagf  deny  herself  many,  many  things  that 
she  would  like  to  do  and  that  she  mi^t  do 
if  there  were  no  eye  but  that  of  the  all- 
seeing  God  to  behold  her  doing  them.  But, 
while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  kindliness 

.  m  the  world,  of  gentle  judgment  and 
steadfast  faith  in  the  good  intent  of 
other  people,  there  is  also  a  greet  deal  of 
^barp  tmkindhness,  of  readiness  not  only 
to  believe  the  worst  of  others  but  to  pi^ 
that  belief  iaito  csrccdation.  Some  of 
these  who  love  evil  report  are  persona 
whcne  own  low  estate  is  made  bearable 
only  by  their  eager  efforts  to  assure  them- 
selves— and  the  world — that  hardly  any- 
body is  really  better;  and  some  are  they 
whose  very  faint  and  negative  virtue  can 
only  be  made,,  they  think^  to  look  like 
real,  positive  goodness,  by  questioning  or 
den3dng  the  goodness  of  other  people.  A 
young  girl,  innocently  unsuspicious  of 
the  existence  of  such  traits  in  human 
nature,  must  be  kept  from  harm  by  them, 
often  against  her  bitter  protest.  All  too 
soon   she   comes  to   understand,   and   is 

/mxfoandJjr  grateful  for  the  eare  tint  was 


taken  of  her.  But  until  she  does  under- 
stand, the  only  course  open  to  her  is  kB>- 
plicit  confidence  in  the  love  that  buildss 
barriers  about  her.  It  ean  be  only  the 
very,  very  exceptional  instance  whereiax 
parental  restrictions  are  inspired  by  any 
other  reason  than  love  and  the  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  that  parents  owe.  Some- 
times, I  grant,  parents  are  too  anxious^ 
and  allow  their  children  too  little  freedom^ 
but  oftener,  I  am  afraid,  children  are  too 
ready  to  impute  to  their  parents  selfidi 
or  unworthy  motives  for  decisions  whieh 
are  reluctantly  made  because  safety  de- 
mands them. 

Oh,  me!  it's  such  a  big  subject,  ansd 
there's  so  much  I  want  to  say — so  many 
particular  instances,  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience I  want  to  cite.  Perhaps,  if 
you  are  interested,  we  can  take  the  malt- 
ter  up  again. 

For  the  meantime,  though,  I  want  to 
suggest  one  thing  looking  toward  a  bel- 
ter understanding  between  you  and  your 
parents  on  this  matter  of  yeur  friends 
and  your  pleasures:  Tou  girls  who  are 
so  quick  and  clever  and  aihiptable — and 
everybody  knows  that  if  there  is  an  adapt- 
able creature  in  the  universe  it*  is  the 
American  girl— when  you  are  looking 
about  you,  as  you  always  are,  for  things 
to  copy,  for  improvements  to  make  on 
your  present  way  of  living,  see  what  you 
can  do  to  get  yourselves  out  of  the  rut 
of  a  too-exclusivdy  young  society.  Don't 
take  it  for  granted  that  Elizabeth  Owenafs 
father  is  "uniinteresting.''  (Doii\  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  take  it  for  granted  that 
anybody  is  uninteresting  f  You  will  miss, 
some  of  the  most  delightful  times  tkat 
ever  came  your  way,  begging  to  be  a»- 
joyed,  if  you  da)  Make  an  effort^ 
some  time,  to  get  him  to  take  you  seri- 
oosly  and  talk  to  you  as  if  he  thoi^t 
yoa  had  some  sense.  Then,  when  you 
have  found  out  how  reaUy  delightful  a 
gentleman  of  fifty  can  be,  go  home  and 
see  what  you  can  diseover  about  father. 
Fn  gnarantee  you'll  be  surprised!  And 
next  time  father  has  an  old  friend  io 
dinner,  dont  by  your  mannar  compel 
the  guest  to  adjust  his  conversation  to 
yon,  with  questions  about  your  school 
and  your  sports  which  must  be  perfunc- 
tory on  his  part  because  he  sees  how 
**bored'*  yoa  are.  Instead,  suppose  your- 
self one  of  those  famous  belles  3rou've 
read  about  with  such  admiration  and 
envy,  and  be  sure  that  such  an  one,  seated 
at  dinner  next  to  father's  friend,  would 
nd  lose  five  minaies  in  finding  out  what 
hii  pet  oithasiasBL  was  and  in  kading' 
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tiJTTi  to  talk  of  it.  Remltf  An  enteiv 
tBimag  time  for  Uisb  Belle,  a  debs^tful 
time  for  aa  elderly  gentleman,  and  one 
more  added  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
every  time  Mias  Belle's  name  ia  men- 
tioned, hasten  to  ray,  "A  most  charming 
girll     Snch  a  pleasure  to  meet  her  I" 

Does  all  this  Beem  very  far  removed 
from  the  question  of  chaperonageT  It 
isn't.  For  the  faet  of  the  matter  is 
that  as  you  progress  in  the  social  scale, 
you  will  And  greater  and  greater  care 
exercised  over  the  pleaearings  of  yonngr 
girls  and  leant  that  many  of  the  most 


delightful  things  that  can  come  to  young 
girls  in  the  way  of  good  times  are  pos- 
sible to  some  because  they  haA  learned 
to  enjoy  them  in  the  society  of  tfaoao 
older  folks  whose  presence  makes  pro- 
priety.  It's  "no  fun"  to  drag  along  an 
elderly  watch-dog,  who  is  as  bored  by 
you  as  you  are  by  her,  and  it's  out  of 
the  question  for  you  to  go  many  plaoes 
in  young  company  alone.  So  why  not 
borrow  a  little  from  other  social  orden 
than  your  own  and  learn  to  enjoy  your- 
self iu  the  company  of  those  nho  lov9 
yon  best  and  are  yonr  natural  protectortt 
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Betty  Stafford,  Architect 

By  Alice  Ward  BaUey 
Anthor  ofTbe  Sage  Brash  Pusoa,  Robert*  and  Ha  Brathen,  Uark  HeSron,  etc 


Chapter  Vn 

I  HHUK  were  five  Indians 
tlia  party  advancing 
m  the  forest  trail — 
ve  tall  bravEB  with 
packs  upon  their  bads, 
I  hiiy  carrying  boir  and" 
arrows,  and  a  man,  ban- 
beaded,  emptyhonded,  evidently  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  so  strai^t,  so  strong,, 
so  confident  of  bearing  that  with  the 
heart-leap  of  recognition  came  a  throb 
of  pride.  "Soldierly  I"  mnrmnred  Betty, 
putting  into  the  word  what  the  Kn^i^ 
naiden  of  tint  day  and  since  has  pnt 
into  it,  of  ^orifieation  and  reliance. 

It  was  CMtaioly'Dlrrid,  David  himself, 
coning  bone,  wHh  the  stride  of  a  con- 
queror leading  his'  vietorions  armyl  Ap- 
parently,  there  was  no  occasi«n  for  the 
almost  maternal  solieitnde  wfaich  had  gov- 
erned her  thoughts  of  hiat  during  these 
months  of  waiting.  Wherever  he  had 
been,  h«  had  been  master  of  himself  and 
of  his  fatft  He  had  not  needed  her 
tender  prayers,  her  agsnized  efforts  to 
help  his  good  ai^Is  take  can  of  him. 
Pride  in  him  yielded  to  another  sort  of 
pride;  she  would  have  called  it  self -re- 

NOTBt— Th>  Autbortakaa  plaamrft  In-  ao- 
knowledsliK  bar  IndebtedDaw-  ta  Wattv 
LjBDOIr  Church.   SI>q,   who   aaalsUd  her  on. 


spect.  As  composed  as  if  he  had  btddeo. 
her  goodby  only  the  day  before,  to  un- 
dertake soma  ordinary  business,  she  grsi- 
ciously  gave  him  her  hand,  submitted  to 
his  kiss  and  said,  coorteeying  low,  '^el- 
come  to  TKt  BoMeeJ" 

Diseomflted  ftit  an  instant,  the  r^ 
turned  exile  quickly  recovered  his  eonfr- 
plaeenoy.  His  happineas  was  too  great 
to  admit  petty  resentment*.  He  had 
miuh.  to  explain.  She  had  much  to  foi^ 
giv&  He  smiled  tolerantly  as  he  re- 
sponded, "Thou,  hast  builded  well,  sweet- 
heart; I  knew  that  thou  wooldii.'' 

There  was  a  new  note  in  his  voioe,  the- 
note  of  the  forest,  of  treee  and  brooks, 
of  scditode  and.  reserve.  For  the  fint 
time  he  ofFered  hw  a  mystery. 

Delieiously  ill  at  ease,  she  tamed  to 
his  escort,  whom  he  had  left  standing' 
in  the  tall  grass.  The  late  afternoon  asB 
brought  out  the  bronse  of  naked  aim  tnA- 
shoulder  and  kindled  into  prominenM 
many  a  quaint  device  of  bead  and  fetriter. 
They  were  in  holiday  dress,  as  if  bound 
on  an  errand  requiring  an  angnat  ap- 
peazanoe.  So,  indeed,  was  their  leader 
His  deerskia  tnnie  was  new  and  lieUy 
embrcMdered  with  porcupine  quilla-  ^ed 
red,  bluer  and  yellow;  his  l^^ngs  and 
moee&sina  were  also  elaboratly  oma- 
maitsd.  His  long  earlii^  Io<b  and 
beacd  wmv  of  til*-  hoe  c^  the  inmde  of  a^ 
chertnut  burr.  Hix  ayta  were  like  an. 
eagle's. 
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He  walked  like  a  prinee  as,  in  response 
to  her  look  of  inquiry,  he  went  back  to 
his  companions  and  spoke  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue.  "These  are  my 
adopted  brothers  of  the  Wolf  tribe,"  he 
said,  bringing  them  up  to  her.  He  re- 
peated the  Indian  names  of  the  three 
tall  braves,  and  Betty  shook  hands,  feel- 
ing that  the  mystery  deepened. 

"This  is  Little  Strange  Wolf,"  con- 
tinued David,  with  one  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy.  "I  have  renamed 
him  Jason  junior,  because  he  is  like  our 
old  Jason  in  fidelity  and  resourcefulness, 
and  because  I  want  our  Jason  to  take 
him  as  his  own." 

The  boy  looked  up  iat  her  with  shy,  ad- 
miring glances,  and  then  at  David.  What 
he  wanted  to  say  was,  "I  see,  I  imder- 
stand;  this  is  the  One  you  told  me  about; 
it  is  through  her  that  you  get  'the  pro- 
tection from  danger,  the  voice  which  tells 
which  way  to  go  when  you  are  in  doubt, 
the  something  beautiful  which  shines 
through  everything  you  see,  the  some- 
thing helpful  that  keeps  you  up  when 
otherwise  you  would  go  down.'  I  see,  I 
understand." 

"Come  in,"  said  Betty  hospitably. 
^Jason  has  gone  home,  but  he  is  coming 
back.  I  am  very  sure  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  yon  with  him."  It  was  easy  to 
dispose  of  the  boy;  what  to  do  with 
David's  "adopted  brothers"  was  another 
matter. 

He  saw  her  hesitate,  and  said  gently: 
"We  have  slept  side  by  side  on  the  plat- 
form before  the  central  fire  of  the  bark 
house,  we  have  eaten  from  the  same  dish, 
drunk  from  the  same  bowl,  together 
learned  hardihood,  endurance,  patience, 
justice." 

Again  she  detected  a  new  quality  in 
his  voice  which  vaguely  told  of  another 
mystery.  While  she  had  been  building 
the  House  on  the  Hill,  which  was  to  be  the 
home  of  Staffords  and  Ryckmans  for 
generations,  the  center  of  sociability,  the 
heart  of  goodwill,  had  he,  in  the  long 
house  of  the  Iroquois,  become  unfitted 
to  appropriate  and  enjoy  what  awaited 
himf 

"Open  the  packs,"  he  said  authorita- 
tively to  the  redmen,  "and  show  Mistress 
Ryckman  what  you  have  brought  to  her 
as  an  offering  from  the  tribe  to  which 
you  and  I  belong."  Instantly  they  swung 
the  great  packs  to  the  grronnd  and  with 
the  quick  severing  of  deerskin  thongs, 
displayed  the  contents — ^robes  of  squirrel 
and  fox,  embroidered  belts  and  ann- 
bands  of  white  dojg^aikin,  ornaments  of 


metal  and  horn  and  of  fragrant  grasses, 
mats  into  which  were  woven  hieroglyphics 
and  symbolic  figures. 

"Brought  to  me  I"  exclaimed  Betty  in 
amazement.  "'Tis  an  offering  for  a 
queen  I" 

"Aye,  that  is  what  it  is,"  said  David, 
and  the  vibrant  passion  in  his  voice 
struck  an  answering  chord  in  her  own 
heart  which  ran  echoing  to  her  finger- 
tips. "What  didst  thou  think,  that  I 
could  leave  thee  on  our  wedding  day  and 
go  into  exile  and  linger  there,  these  long 
months,  for  purposes  of  trade?" 

This  was  what  she  had  thought;  after- 
ward she  had  modified  her  opinion.  "And 
that  there  were  political  reasons,"  she 
said  hurriedly. 

He  shook  his  head,  '^o  duty  to  the 
crown  came  between  thee  and  me,"  he  said 
gravely,  "although  I  have  been  made 
aware  since  then  how  our  country  needs 
her  sons." 

All  this  while  the  red  men  waited,  mo- 
tionless as  statues.  She  inclined  toward 
them,  with  a  little  impetuous  gesture  of 
mingled  gratitude  and  goodwill.  "Your 
gifts  are  very,  very  beautiful,"  she  said 
earnestly.  "I  thank  you  for  them,  and 
appreciate  your  goodwill."  David  trans- 
lated her  words  into  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, and  the  Senecas  grunted  approv- 
ingly. "You  are  welcome  to  whatever 
entertainment  the  house  affords,"  she 
added;  and  this  was  translated  for  their 
benefit.  Gathering  up  the  contents  of 
the  packs,  they  stalked  after  her  into 
the  wide  hall,  which  they  filled  with  pic- 
turesque disorder,  spreading  out  the  skins 
and  ornaments  on  the  various  benches  and 
chairs. 

This  was  not  the  house-warming  that 
Betty  had  planned.  Nothing  about  Da- 
vid's home-coming  was  as  she  had  thought 
it  would  be;  she  stood  bewildered  in  the 
midst  of  the  strange  group  and  wondered 
if  it  was  all  a  dream. 

A  round,  childish  head  was  thrust  in 
at  the  front  door,  and  a  shrill  voice 
called,  "I  seed  him,  I  seed  him!  David 
Ryckman's  come!"  Away  ran  Casper 
Yarleth's  Danny  to  proclaim  the  glad 
news — ^and  gather  fiorins  on  every  side. 

Jason  Bird  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He 
entered  breezily,  but  in  the  lightness  of 
his  greeting  Betty  detected  the  reaction 
from  what  he  had  endured,  of  fears  and 
forebodings,  during  David's  absence,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  an  abyss  yawned  at 
her  feet  filled  with  nameless  terrors,  as 
she  wondered  how  much  Jason  and  the 
rest  Imew  that  she  had  not  been  told. 
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Slid  glanced  at  the  returned  exile.  Hia 
uncut  hair  and  beard  concealed  mueh  of 
his  face,  but  she  fancied  she  saw  lines 
which  had  not  been  there  before;  were 
they  lines  of  sufferingf 

David  greeted  the  old  gardener  in  a 
manner  affectionate  and  like  himself. 
"You  lost  no  time  in  getting  here,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh. 

*'The  whole  village  will  be  here  pres- 
ently," returned  Jason.  "We  ought  to 
have  a  bonfire — come,  make  yourselves 
useful/'  he  turned  to  the  hau^ty  Sen&- 
cas;  "help  me  make  a  fire." 

"Take  the  youngling  along  with  you," 
said  David,  as,  in  obedience  to  his  nod, 
the  red  men  prepared  to  follow.  He 
beckoned  to  Little  Strange  Wolf,  curled 
up  among  the  furs,  un6btrusive  but 
watchful. 

"A  boy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in 
surprise. 

"An  especial  friend  of  mine,"  said 
David.    "I  named  him  for  yon." 

"Named  him  for  meV  chuckled  Jason. 
"Well,  I  declare!"  He  put  one  big,  kind 
hand  under  the  boy's  chin,  and  tipping 
back  his  head  with  the  other,  regardied 
earnestly  the  small  brown  face.  Its 
owner,  with  equal  eamestoess^  r^arded 
him.  As  their  eyes  m^  immm.  Bird 
started  and  seized  the  kd  by  the  shoal- 
deis.  "Wh»e  did  you  come  fromf"  he 
asked  in  agitated  tcmes^  "¥nio  am  yo% 
anyway  t" 

"No  can  tell,"  was  the  rej^.  "Take 
from  Algonqoins — ^little  one;  sol"  He 
indicated,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  tbsr 
stature  of  a  child. 

"Anna's  eyes!"  muttered  the  old  man. 
He  pulled  the  boy  to  the  western  doer  of 
the  hall  and  opened  it  wide.  The  lost 
level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  f dl  on  the 
benches  and  stools,  heaped  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Iroquois.  Jason  swept  them  aside, 
and  seating  himself  on  one  of  the  ba[iehe8,. 
took  his  namesake  between  his  knees. 
With  trembling  fingers  he  tore  apart  the 
deerskin  shirt  and  bared  the  lender  figore 
under  the  light  '^f  s  there !"  he  shouted 
joyfully,  and  caught  the  little  half-naked 
figure  in  his  arms. 

^'What  isY"  asked  David;  but  he  knew. 

"Come  and  see!"  cried  Jason,  still 
hugging  the  boy  and  calling  him  "Anna's 
boy,  AjEina's  baby"~^a  sort  of  treatment 
very  different  from  that  to  which  the 
youngster  had  been  accustomed. 

David  drew  near.  "Do  yon  see  tfaatf" 
inquired  Jason;  "that  anchor  with  one 
arm  longer  than  the  other  and  ending  in 
a  point  instead  of  a  flnkef    I  wm  ^ere 


when  this  boy's  dad  put  that  mark  on 
him!  They  were  living  down  on  tb» 
coast  then — eleven  years  ago  it  wa%  come 
Candlemas.  The  father  was  a  sea  cap- 
tain— heaven  knows  what  he  is  now;  he 
sailed  away  when  his  wife — ^my  sister 
Anna — died  g^evin'  for  her  babe.  They 
had  an  Indian  wench  in  the  house.  She 
disappeared  when  the  child  did.  They 
always  said  she  carried  him  off,  and  what 
he  says  confirms  it.  You  named  him 
right,  sir;  he  was  to  have  been  called  for 
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"111  show  you  something  else,"  said 
David,  pointing  to  the  tot^i  on  the  bojr's 
left  arm;  "what  should  you  say  that  isf" 

"It  looks  like  the  lion  of  the  Nether- 
lands," returned  Jason.  "The  father  wite 
a  Holknder — ^" 

"This  was  not  his  father's  work,"  be- 
gan David.  Before  he  could  explain,  his 
mother  appeared  in  the  opposite  doorway, 
steadying  herself  by  means  of  two  canes, 
attended  by  Margaret  and  Jans,  Guys- 
bert  and  Annetje,  while  behind  them  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  many  clustering  heads 
in  bell-crowned  hats  and  wimples.  He 
sprang  to  meet  his  mother,  and  helped 
her  to  a  chair.  "The  Lord  be  prais^!" 
she  ejaculated.  "He  has  given  me  bade 
my  firsti[)omI" 

"Who  midces  his  apologies  for  not  com- 
ing to  meet  jron,"  rejoined  her  son,  em- 
bracing her. 

"What,  and  hav&  thy  kinsfolk  and  ac- 
quaintance follow  thee  over  townt"  she 


"We  would  go  farther  than  that,"  said 
Pieter   Van   Brught. 


"To  the  world's  end,"  said  Evert 
sted. 

From  Be^mans  and  Schoonmakers, 
Van  Horns  and  Van  Ettens,  came  coif- 
firmatory  nods  and  murmurs  of  approvaL 
Van  der  Veen,  the  notary,  could  not 
speak,,  being  out  of  breath  from  running 
all  the  way  after  meeting  Danny,  bst 
he  pointed  to  the  walls  of  the  house;  did 
they  not  bear  witness  to  what  he  would  da 
for  his  friend  Y 

Hardenbroeck,  the  schout,  and  Teen- 
hoven,  the  schepens,  had  tried  to  show 
what  they  would  do.  "WeVe  been  twenty 
minutes  or  more  gathering  testimony  from 
those  redskins,  to  hang  them,"  said  Har- 
denbroeck, "and  not  a  styver  was  it 
worth  r' 

"Neither  bribe  nor  threat  availed,"  said 
Teenhoven ;  "though,  to  be  sure,  yoor  word 
would  be  enough  about  the  kidnaping.'' 

''Of  course  the  rafliea.\&  %\«Sl  \»  ^^jsksb- 
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^TLieave  that  to  me,"  said  David  quietly, 
and  then  he  added  something  in  Dutch 
that  he  evidently  did  not  mean  his  wife 
to  hear.  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion  in  which  everyone  who  could 
speak  the  language — the  majority  of  those 
present — ^took  part. 

Betty's  face  flushed,  and  she  turned 
aside.  Her  father,  who  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  preparation  of  a  neat  little 
speech  of  welcome,  which  thus  far  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  to  deliver,  also 
looked  annoyed.  Billy  consoled  himself 
for  the  scant  attention  he  received  by 
interviewing  Jason  Bird's  new  relative; 
but  Elspeth,  in  the  dining  room,  finding 
fault  with  everything  done  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,  sent  by  their  mistress  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  the  #feast, 
looked  out,  saw  what  was  "doing,"  and 
decided  that  it  was  high  time  to  interfere. 

"'Tis  a  plot  agin  my  bairn,"  she  mut- 
tered. "Mayhap  himseF  ha'  beam  tell 
o'  Maister  Ralph  an'  the  chist  the  whiles 
he  wor  awa' — I'll  tak'  a  ban'  intilt. 
Maister  Ryckman,  will  ye  ha'  the  gude- 
ness  to  step  hither?"  Her  shrill  voice 
htoke  in  upon  the  earnest  discussion  of 
which  David  was  the  center  and  chief 
spokesman.  "Be  still,  woman!"  called 
his  mother;  "do  you  not  see  we  are  oc- 
cupied  with  matters  of  importance?" 

"I  see  ye've  hield  oot  them  as  sh'u'd  be 
let  in,"  returned  Elspeth  under  her 
breath,  "an'  I  hae  my  suspeecions."  She 
did  not  speak  so  loud  as  to  be  heard,  but 
David  divined  the  import  of  her  words, 
excused  himself  to  his  guests  and  made 
haste  to  join  her. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  he  inquired 
good-humoredly. 

"Aye,  what  is't?"  she  returned. 

"You  mean  you  would  like  to  know?" 

"Aye,  if  ye  will  be  so  gude.  Ah,  sir, 
I  dinna  mean  ill  manners,  but — "  She 
looked  at  Madame  Ryckman's  negro 
slaves;  she  could  not  give  him  her  con- 
fidence before  them.  Abruptly  changing 
the  subject,  she  went  up  to  the  wainscoted 
wall  and  drew  her  finger  admiringly  along 
the  satiny  surface.  "They  birdseye  maple 
be  luvely,  bean't  it,  maister?"  she  asked 
imploringly. 

"It  certainly  is,"  he  returned,  wondering 
what  she  would  say  next. 

"If  ye  w^u'd  be  so  verra  kind  as  to  luik 
at  th'  hoose!"  she  begged. 

"Go  on,  I'll  come,"  he  said  amiably. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  kitclien,  but  gave 

Him  but  a  moment's  pause  there,  for  the 

I^lei  lass,  Madame  Bjckman's  prot6g6, 


was  presiding  over  the  hearth  among  the 
shining  pots  and  pans. 

Out  into  the  air,  and  through  a  sort 
of  lean-to,  she  hurried  him  to  another 
door.  "We  maun  go  through  hersel's 
room,"  she  explained ;  "we  wunna  go  back 
to  the  hall."  He  took  one  hasty  step 
forward  and  as  hastily  withdrew.  In  the 
lean-to  he  had  caught  a  refiection  of  the 
evening  glow;  this  room  held  so  much  of 
the  radiance  that  he  fancied  they  climbed 
up  into  a  rosy  cloud  from  the  soil  of  the 
earth.  He  tiptoed  after  his  guide,  with 
a  queer  little  sinking  sensation,  such  as 
Betty's  fragrant  locks  gave  him  when  he 
put  the  golden  chain  about  her  neck  on 
the  morning  of  their  wedding  day,  so 
true  to  her  was  the  atmosphere,  fastid- 
iously neat,  exquisitely  feminine,  individ- 
ual as  the  perfume  of  the  violet. 

"This  is  for  the  twa,"  said  Elspeth, 
opening  another  door.  Kos  and  cup- 
board confronted  linen  hutch  and  dowry 
chest.  Twin  easy  chairs,  covered  with  the 
same  chintz,  were  drawn  up  before  the 
window.  Beside  the  mahogany  dressing 
table  stood  another  of  slenderer  make, 
fashioned  of  rosewood.  These  were  of 
English  manufacture;  so  was  the  great 
stately  bedstead,  but  furnished  with  sJ^eets 
and  "pillowbears,"  for  which  Grandmother 
Ryckman  spun  the  thread  and  which  his 
own  mother  wove,  together  with  a  quilt 
that  his  father's  mother  made. 

"'Twas  hersel's  ain  thocht,"  said  Els- 
peth, wiping  her  eyes  with  a  comer  of 
her  apron.  "C'u'd  ye  na  forgie  sic  a  las- 
sie ony thing?"  Instead  of  questioning 
her,  as  she  no  doubt  expected  him  to  do, 
he  hardened.  "I  have  nothing  to  forgive 
your  mistress,  nor  has  anyone,"  he  said 
formally. 

His  coldness  alarmed  her.  "Oh,  Maister 
Ryckman,"  she  implored,  "dinna  ha'e  ony 
but  gude  thochts  o'  th'  bairn!  It  isna 
her  fault—" 

"She  has  no  faults,"  he  broke  in  an- 
grily. "What  are  you  trying  to  do — ex- 
plain my  wife  to  me?" 

A  smile,  full  of  hope  and  friendliness, 
shone  through  her  tears. 

"Come  awa',"  she  said  confidentially, 
leading  him  into  another  room  containing 
Betty's  spinning-wheel  and  her  books,  and 
opening  another  door,  the  last. 

Here,  he  saw  at  a  glance,  he  was  at 
home.  It  was  evidently  the  retiring-place 
of  a  gentleman,  the  personal,  private 
room  of  a  man  of  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment. The  walls  were  paneled  in  Flem- 
ish oak.  Yellow  silk  "window-cloths" 
gave  richness  and  color  to  what  might 
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Have  been  otherwise  a  somber  setting. 
He  noted  the  massive  desk,  the  comfort- 
able chairs,  the  pictures,  the  gans  and 
rods  over  the  fireplace,  the  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, a  flute  that  he  had  played  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  on  Betty's  posy  beds.  In  the 
fading  light  he  could  distinguish  the  sum- 
merhouse  and  the  dairy  over  the  brook, 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  young  or- 
chard Jason  planted.  How  faithfully 
and  tenderly  "the  master  builder*'  and 
"the  architect" — a  whimsical  smile  rose  to 
his  lips  as  he  thought  of  the  titles  he 
gave  them — ^how  painstakingly  and  lov- 
ingly they  had  wrought! 

Poor  Elspeth  interpreted  his  emotion 
as  due  to  quite  another  cause.  "Ye  sh'u'd 
ha'  bin  tould,"  she  said  solemnly;  "then 
there'd  bin   no  trouble." 

"There  is  no  trouble,"  he  said  gently. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Ould  Elspeth 
kens  the  warld.  Folk  wor  noddin'  an' 
whusp'rin'  whin  my  leddy  went,  or  ere 
she  wor  cauld." 

In  a  flash  he  recalled  the  mystery  at- 
tending Agatha  Stafford's  death.  Was 
there  some  family  sorrow  the  old  servant 
wished   to   share   with   himf 

"If  there  is  anything  you  would  like 
to  tell  me,  and  can  without  betraying  con- 
fidence, I  i&all  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  he 
said. 

"It  wasna  Maister  Ralph's  fault,"  she 
began  hurriedly,  "but  his  grandfeyther's, 
that  niver  said  him  nay." 

"Maater  Ralph?"  He  had  not  heard 
the  name  before. 

"Whist!"  said  the  old  Scotchwoman, 
"ye  hadna  heard?  He  wor  Miss  Ag- 
atha's son — she  wor  marrit  before  she 
come  to  this  country — ^before  she  met 
Maister  Stafford.  She  come  to  save  the 
lad.  But  fra'  New  Amsterdam  he  tuk 
sail — ^under  the  black  flag  'tis  said — an' 
she  niver  heard  lisp  o'  his  name  till  he 
come  intil  her  chamber,  an'  she  abed  wi' 
th'  babe — William,  ar. 

"  *Gi'  me  goold,'  says  he. 

"  'I  ha'  nane,'  says  she. 

"'Wha's  i'  th'  chistr 

"'Silk  gowns  an''  siller* — they'd  been 
sent  oot  by  th'  grandfeyther — she  hadna 
ony  folk.  Then  he  blaes  a  whussle  an'  twa 
stout  knaves  bruk  in  an'  bare  awa'  th' 
chist. 

"Wi'  that,  'My  son  a  thief!'  she  cries 
and  fa's  back  like  ane  deid." 

"Where  was  her  husband  t"  asked  Da- 
vid, deet>ly  touched  by  the  narrative  and 
by  the  intense  emotion  of  the  narrator. 

"Gane    for    the    leech,"    she    replied. 


"Dr  Hans  Kiersted,  it  wor  then,  sir. 
My  leddy  had  bin  poorly,  and  they  sint 
Burd,  the  gardener,  flrst  off,  and  then  him- 
sel'  went.  So  Maister  Ralph  had  his 
will.  My  leddy  niver  opened  her  een. 
Maister  wor  *na  a'  there,'  as  we  say,  for 
a  while.  Nane  tuk  note  save  Bird  the 
gardener  an'  mysel',  an'  he  ne'er  kenned 
aboot  th'  chist — ^nane  kenned  save  Maister 
Stafford  an'  me.  I  ha'  tellit  my  bairn  it 
wor  burnt — ^ye'll  tell  her  no  ither,  sir,  an' 
ye'll  na  think  th'  waur  o'  her  for  Maister 
Ralph?    Ye'll  na  be  deefferent— " 

"Tell  her?  Be  different?"  exclaimed 
David.  Indignation,  pity,  protection, 
showed  in  his  face,  and  his  manner  spoke 
in  his  voice.  "Elspeth,"  he  said  flrmly, 
"not  another  word  of  this  to  anyone, 
not  even  to  me.  Dismiss  it  from  your 
mind  as  if  it  had  never  been.  I  shall 
certainly  do  so.  Now,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  will  change  my  clothes — ^I  see 
mine  are  here.  Remember,  not  another 
word !" 

"Yes,  sir,  yes,  Maister  Ryckman." 
She  courtesied  low  and  left  him,  her 
heart  lightened  of  its  burden,  but  still 
curious  as  to  what  all  the  claver  could 
be.  about. 

Candles  had  been  lighted  when  David 
returned  to  the  hall,  and  a  huge  fire  was 
blazing  on  the  hearth.  Jason  Bird, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  waited  to  give 
the  signal  for  lighting  the  bonfire  in  the 
yard. 

"Let  her  go!"  he  shouted,  as  David 
appeared.  Through  the  open  door  the 
returned  exile  caught  the  flash  of  flames 
answering  the  illumination  within,  and  ' 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  boys, 
echoed  decorously  by  the  guests  in  the 
hall.  One  note  was  missing — the  whoop 
of  his  Indian  friends;  it  would,  he  was 
sure,  make  itself  heard,  if  his  adopted 
brothers  were  near  enough  to  catch  the 
infection  of  the  general  rejoicing. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Indians 
went?"  he  inquired  of  Billy,  who  was 
running  in  and  out,  with  a  strange  boy 
at  his  heels,  a  lithe,  dark-skinned  little 
fellow,  whom  David  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Billy. 

"I  do,"  said  the  stranger,  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  brilliant  smilei  There 
was  something  familiar  about  that  smile; 
David  looked  at  him  more  closely. 

''Why,   Little    Strange   Wolf,   is   this 
yon?''  he  asked  in  surprise.    In  a  half- 
worn  snit  of  Billy's  the  youngster  might 
easily  have  passed   for  a  child  ^^  >StAi 
village*,  t\i«t^  ^%a  Tit^^^^a\!^  ^"t  ^^"VoSSiax^ 
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about  him  except  his  tan  and  his  sup- 
pleness. 

"No  Little  Strange  Wolf,"  he  returned 
proudly — *^ Jason!"  and  again  he  smiled. 
"You,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  David's  vel- 
vet sleeve,  "no  White  Wolf — Master  Ryck- 
manl"  He  evidently  expected  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  his  successful  rendering  of 
Jason  senior's  first  lesson.  The  thoughts 
of  his  companion  were  busy  with  other 
themes.  "You  say  you  know  where  they 
went?"  he  pursued. 

"Ayota  come — look,  look;  find  braves; 
say,  'Come.'     They  go  with  Ayota." 

"How  long  ago  was  this?" 

"Long  time." 

"I  was  about  to  remark,  when  you  left 
us  so  abruptly,"  interposed  Guy  Staf- 
ford, and  David  was  forced  to  hear  the 
speech  of  welcome.  Dominie  Eckellen, 
who  had  been  awaiting  his  opportunity, 
came  forward  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
cluded. "Would  it  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  your  pious  mother 
for  me  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God?" 
he  asked. 

"Supper's  ready,"  called  Blandina 
Brockholst  over  the  good  man's  shoulder. 
"Suppose  you  say  grace,"  suggested 
David. 

With  outstretched  hand  hushing  the 
chatter  in  the  hall,  the  dominie  began. 
He  prayed  for  everyone  present  and  gave 
thanks,  for  each  one,  that  their  friend 
and  brother  had  escaped  from  bondage. 
He  prayed  for  their  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors, that  they  might  be  forgiven  and 
depart  from  evil  ways.  He  prayed  for 
-the  country.  Pieter  Van  Brught  yawned 
until  his  jaws  locked,  and  he  had  to  pry 
them  open  with  his  fingers.  Blandina 
sighed  so  loudly  that  she  could  be  heard 
across  the  room  in  the  pauses  of  the 
prayer.  Elspeth  came  out  and  cast  an 
inquiring  glance  around,  then  went  back 
to  stir  the  posset.  Billy,  sent  in  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  preacher  had  pro- 
gressed, returned  with  disheartening  re- 
ports. Still  the  dominie  prayed  on.  He 
might  have  continued  indefinitely,  for 
his  heart  was  full  and  words  were  not 
lacking,  but  for  an  interruption  so  star- 
tling that  it  banished  all  thoughts  alike 
of  prayer  or  feast  from  the  minds  of 
those   present. 

There  was  a  commotion  outside,  a  stir 
at  the  door,  and  in  stalked  Ayota,  a  statue 
of  Vengeance  set  in  motion,  her  hands 
clenched,  her  black  hair  streaming.  Be- 
hind her  two  of  her  Indian  allies  guarded 
a  prisoner.  His  arms  were  tightly  bound 
inth  thongs  ot  deer's  hide^  his  chin  was 


on  his  chest.  The  third  Indian  was  in 
the  rear.  A  low  murmur  ran  through  the 
hall— "The  Frenchman  I     Ricard!" 

Straight  up  to  the  spot  where  David 
stood  Ayota  led  her  companions.  "I 
find.  I  bring,"  she  said  laconically. 
"Now,  you." 

For  the  first  time  Ricard  lifted  his 
eyes.  They  roved  from  face  to  face  and 
fi[nally  rested  on  Betty.  "Will  you  let 
what  these  people  may  say,  what  your 
husband  may  think,  prevent  your  render- 
ing a  service  to  an  old  friend  in  his  ex- 
tremity?"  they   asked. 

"No,  I  will  not !"  hers  answered.  With 
hightened  color,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
David's.  "I  beseech  you,  one  word  I" 
she  implored. 

She  was  standing  near  the  room  he 
had  not  entered.  As  he  followed  her  in- 
side, he  saw  that  it  was  the  one  a  Dutch 
housewife  calls  her  holy  of  holies.  Faith- 
fully had  the  young  novice  repeated  the 
type;  the  inevitable  cabinets  and  inlaid 
tables,  the  ever-present  "Turkey- work,"  a 
tapestry  on  the  walls,  carvings  of  wood 
and  ivory  in  the  cabinets,  China  shep- 
herdesses on  the  mantel,  and  bronze  idols, 
the  ugliest  to  be  found,  all  these  wei*e 
there,  and  ''egg  shell"  cups  and  sauc- 
ers in  "lepelborties" — she  took  down  one 
of  the  cups;  he  could  have  crushed  it 
in  his  hand. 

"When  the  dealer  in  New  Amsterdam 
sold  me  this,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  he 
told  me  it  was  made  of  a  white  earth 
buried  in  the  ground  by  the  father  for 
the  son  to  use.  So  fine,  so  delicate,  is 
this  porcelain  that  if  a  drop  of  poison 
be  poured  into  a  cup  made  of  it,  the  cup 
will  break."  She  hesitated  and  then  con- 
tinued, "Can  we  risk  one  drop  of  hatred 
in  our  cup  of  happiness?" 

"It  is  not  hatred,"  he  replied. 

"Revenge,   then." 

"It  is  not  revenge." 

"Retribution  is  a  hard,  a  cruel  thing. 
Shall  we  not  be  generous  to  a  prostrate 
foe?" 

"My  child,"  he  said  gently,  "some  day 
you  will  learn  that  there  is  a  higher  vir- 
tue than  generosity;  it  is  justice.  Gener- 
osity can  and  does  cease  to  be  a  virtue. 
Justice    never   does." 

She  searched  his  face  for  a  telltale  sign 
of  the  ulterior,  personal  motive,  but  in 
in  vain.  Grave  determination  she  saw, 
but  no  malice.  Rather  did  he  shrink 
from  this  thing  which  he  had  set  for 
himself  to  do. 

"Is  there  no  chance — ^must  he — "  she 
faltered  and  stopped. 
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"He  must  iang." 

The  horror  of  it  overcame  her.  She 
trembled  and  would  have  fallen  had  he 
no*"  put  his  arm  around  her. 

'•'The  examination  can  take  place  else- 
whare,"  he  said,  with  sudden  reserve — did 
he  think  she  had  a  hidden  motive! 

"No,"  she  said  resolutely;  "it  shall  take 
place  here." 

He  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  they 
returned  to  the  hall. 

A  hush  of  expectancy  greeted  them* 
She  felt  it  as  if  someone  touched  her, 
knew  that  Paul  was  waiting  for  her  to 
lift  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  knew  that 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  "She  did  not 
dare,  she  was  afraid  of  compromising 
herself !" 

"Paul  Ricard,"  she  heard  the  voice  of 
her  husband  ring  out,  "you  have  been 
brought  here  tonight,  a  prisoner  await- 
ing trial,  not  because  you  wronged  me 
as  few  men  were  ever  wronged,  in  that 
you  had  me  trapped  and  taken  away  at 
a  time  and  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
my  absence  almost  unexplainable ;  not 
for  this  or  because  you  instigated  attacks 
upon  my  life — false  friend  and  would-be 
murderer! — ^but  because,  knowing  that 
certain  treaties  drawn  up  by  my  father, 
Joris  Ryckman,  were  being  advanced  by 
me,  you  intended  to  prevent  their  con- 
summation, having  been  sent  here  for 
that  purpose  and  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Iroquois  toward  the  Dutch, 
liar,  betrayer  of  hospitality,  traitor  and 
spy,   have  you   anjrthing  to   say?" 

"You  seem  to  have  covered  the  ground," 
was  the  satirical  reply. 

"Proceed,"  said  David  to  the  schepens 
and   tlie   schout. 

The  fonnalities  at  the  trial  occupied 
but  a  few  minutes.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  testimony.  Ricard  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  be  executed  at 
daybreak.  "Take  him  away,"  said  David 
to    the    Indians;    "and    guard    him    till 


morning. 


They  departed  as  they  had  come,  Ay- 
ota  in  the  lead  as  before. 

There  was  a  brief  interval  during  which 
no  one  knew  just  what  to  do  or  say. 
Everyone  looked  at  his  or  her  leighbor 
and  then  at  David.  The  men  were  ready 
to  talk,  the  women  to  serve  the  supper. 
Dominie  Eckellen  to  pray,  but  none  of 
them  was  sure  that  any  of  these  things 
would  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. David  nodded  to  Blandina, 
Blandina  sununoned  her  assistants,  and 
soon  young  men  and  maidens  were  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  with  cups  and  plates, 


now  full  and  now  empty.  The  buzz  of 
conversation,  at  first  subdued,  became 
more  animated.  From  the  discussion  of 
Ricard's  crime  and  its  punishment  they 
passed  to  David's  possible  and  probable 
adventures  among  the  Iroquois.  Old 
Herr  Van  Brught  told  for  the  hundredth 
time  how  he  obtained  his  wound.  Other 
Indian  tales  followed,  mingled  with  al- 
lusions to  the  part  Joris  Ryckman  had 
played  in  Indian  affairs  and  prophecies 
as  to  what  pitfalls  and  dangers  would 
beset  the  pathway  of  his  son. 

"Out  upon  their  gloomy  talk!"  thought 
David  and  made  his  way  to  Betty,  lean- 
ing over  his  mother's  chair.  "Remind 
them  they  have  come  to  our  kraeg!"  he 
whispered,  and  gave  her  his  hand  to 
mount  the  settle  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

"Friends,"  she  called  out  to  them,  "six 
months  agone  I  bid  you  to  the  house- 
warming,  not  dreaming  it  would  be — 
what  it  is.  Rejoice  with  me,  not  only 
that  the  house  has  been  built,  but  that 
the  one  for  whom  it  was  built  is  safe 
under  its  sheltering  roof!  Long  may 
that  roof  protect  him  from  all  foes!" 

Shouts  of  applause  greeted  her  as  she 
sprang  lightly  down;  the  hand-shakings 
and  the  congratulations,  so  long  delayed, 
began  in  good  earnest.  Cheers  answered 
from  those  outside.  The  bonfire,  freshly 
fed,  leaped  high  in  the  air.  The  cask 
of  wine  Evert  and  Pieter  had  brought  up 
the  hill,  turn  and  turn  about,  flowed 
freely. 

All  Wyltwyck  rejoiced — save  the  g^oup 
in  the  stone  house  that  served  for  a  jail. 
There,  on  the  floor,  sat  Ricard  and  the 
three  braves,  and  at  a  little  distance, 
Ayota.  "You  need  not  stay,"  the  warden 
had  said  to  her;  "I  shall  be  here."  But 
she  refused  to  leave.  Now  and  then  the 
braves  dozed  off.  Rieard  himself  yielded 
to  fatigue,  but  not  Ayota.  Whenever  the 
prisoner  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  her  sit^ 
ting  there,  silent,  immovable,  inevitable 
as  his  fate.  He  might  escape  the  otherSi 
he  would  never  escape  her.  It  was  she 
who  trailed  him,  keen  as  a  hound  on 
the  scent,  watched  his  course,  went  back 
for  the  braves,  caught  him  on  the  way  to 
safety  in  the  Indian  village.  Deaf  to 
his  explanation  that  he  purposed  rescu- 
ing David,  she  had  helped  to  bind  him 
and  bring  him  to  the  scene  of  his  humil- 
iation— ^which  had  been  complete. 

The  woman  he  loved  and  whose  loyal 
lieart  he  knew  had  tried  to  defend  him 
and  had  failed,  not  from  a  ay  lack  of  cour- 
age or  lessening  of  pity,  but  because  she 
had  been  made  to  see  hioL  «&  Vsft^  ^<%&^\s<% 
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the  man  he  had  wronged  and  who  like- 
wise had  been  revealed  to  her  in  his  true 
light.  She  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  two.  Moreover  this  man,  her 
husband,  had  proved  that  he  was  cap.ible 
of  protecting  her,  even  from  herself, 
even  from  the  thoughts  of  others  which 
could   harm. 

It  seemed  to  David  that  his  guests 
would  never  go.  Over  and  over  he  heard 
their  felicitations,  their  flattering  com- 
ments on  the  house,  their  praise  of  Betty 
and  her  work.  He  would  not  have  believed 
once  that  he  could  tire  of  hearing  how 
industrious  she  was,  how  patient  and 
brave;  but  he  did  tire,  because  he  longed 
to  hear  her  stoiy  from  her  own  lips. 
Jealously  he  watched  his  mother  linger- 
ing, one  hand  on  her  daughter-in-law's 
shoulder,  repeating  the  last  words  women 
say  to  one  another  when  they  separate,  if 
only  for  the  night.  Margaret  and  An- 
netje  kept  coming  for  one  more  goodby 
kiss — absurd  children !  Even  Guysbert  and 
Jans  must  be  included  in  the  elaborate 
leave-taking.  Through  the  door  into  the 
dining  room  he  could  see  Elspeth  and 
the  Dutch  lass  hovering  about  waiting  to 
put  things  to  rights,  and  in  front  of  the 
house  Jason  senior  was  stamping  out 
the  remains  of  the  bonfire,  while  Billy 
looked  sympathetically  on  and  suggested 
new  points  of  attack. 

Jason  junior  had  thrown  himself  down 
before  the  hearth,  as  if  he  meant  to 
spend  the  night.  Guy  Stafford,  walking 
gravely  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  was  apparently  re- 
viewing the  events  of  the  evening. 

At  last  the  loiterers  began  to  move. 
Madame  Ryckman  led  her  brood  away. 
Jason  junior  went  home  with  Billy. 
Only  Guy  Stafford  was  left,  still  walking 
up  and  down.  Jason  Bird  came  in,  say- 
ing, "I  think  everything  is  safe,  now, 
sir,  but  I'd  just  as  soon  stay  and  make 
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sure. 

"Make  sure  of  what?"  asked  David. 

"That— why,  that—" 

"That  I  don't  get  carried  off  again  f 
Never  fear." 

"I  can  stay,"  said  Stafford,  emerging 
from  his  reverie. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  anyone  to 
stay,"  said  his  son-in-law,  impatiently. 
He  watched  the  two  men  down  the  steps 
and,  as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  shut 
the  door  and  locked  it,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  shuts  out  thieves  and  shuts  in 
treasure.  Then  hf*  turned  to  Betty.  Alone 
in  the  wide  haL  they  stood,  together. 
The  candles  burned  low  in  the  sconces, 


but  Jason  Bird  had  thrown  a  fresh  log 
on  the  fire  before  leaving,  and  it  burst 
into  bright  flame.  Elspeth  and  the  Dutch 
lass  had  removed  the  traces  of  the  feast, 
and  set  the  chairs  and  benches  primly 
back  against  the  wall.  Unimpeded,  over 
the  bare  floor  and  paneled  walls,  danced 
the  shadows,  as  David  had  many  times 
seen  them  dance  around  the  central  fire 
in  the  House  of  the  Wolf.  The  contrast 
between  that  picture  and  this  was 
almost  overpowering.  His  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  said,  "Come  to  the  light,  that  I 
may  look  upon  thy  face;  I  have  hardly 
seen  thee." 

"I  have  grown  old,"  said  Betty  pathet- 
ically, glowing  with  something  more  than 
the  reflection  of  the  flame  as  she  held  up 
her  face  for  inspection.  "See,  I  have 
two  wrinkles." 

"Only  two?"  he  returned,  kissing  away 
the  tiny  marks  and  the  frown  which  ex- 
aggerated them;  "thou  shouldst  have  ten, 
with  building  such  a  house." 

"I  shall  have  twice  ten  if  thou  dost 
continue  to  run  such  risks,"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  I  can  bear  no  more!"  To  his  sur- 
prise, and  to  her  own,  she  broke  down 
completely  and  sobbed  upon  his  shoulder 
with  an  abandon  he  had  never  seen  in 
her  before.  He  did  his  best  to  comfort 
her,  stroking  her  fair  hair,  from  which 
the  wimple  had  fallen,  and  murmuring, 
"Grieve  not  thus,  sweetheart;  whatever 
danger  has  been  is  past  and  thou  mayst 
be  sure  I  will  never  be  caught  in  such 
a  trap  again.'' 

"But  thy  busmess  for  the  crown!" 
she  complained.  "Promise  me,  promise 
me  that  thou  wilt  have  no  more  of  it!" 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  speak,  but 
toyed  with  the  gold  chain  he  had  put 
around  her  neck  on  their  wedding  day.  "I 
always  wear  it,"  she  said  softly,  "and 
remember  the  three  ways  of  loving." 

"There  is  only  one  way,"  he  exclaimed 
with  sudden  exultation,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  "and  we  have  found  it!" 

"Then  let  us  not  lose  it  by  thy  mad- 
ness !"   she   panted. 

Puzzled  how  to  answer,  he  glanced  up 
at  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  and  down  to 
the  hearth,  where  for  firedogs  two  great 
iron  serpents  held  up  two  brazen  shields. 
"Thou  hast  the  emblem  of  wisdom  for  thy 
central  fire,"  he  said,  "carrying  the  em- 
blem of  protection.  In  the  house  I  built 
for  my  Indian  friends  my  central  fire 
was  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  match  the 
hole  in  the  roof." 

"Didst  thou  build  a  house?"  she  asked, 
at  once  diverted. 
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''Aye,  a  eouneil  house,  equal  to  this  in 
breadth  and  depth — ^but  like  it  in  no  other 
way."  He  paused  before  continuing. 
"It  was  the  price  of  my  release.  I  could 
have  built  the  pyramids,  if  only  thus  I 
could  get  home  to  thee.'' 

She  nestled  nearer  and  put  up  one  cold 
little  hand^  which  he  pressed  to  hia  ehe^ 
to  warm.  "Didst  thou  note  the  fireplace 
in  the  dining  room?"  she  asked,  in  a  sud- 
den burst  of  confidence,  "with  the  broad 
chimney  breast  for  the  pewter  pieces? 
There's  not  such  another  display  of  pew- 
ter in  town — ^nor  in  many  towns.  I  had 
a  traveling  pewterer  at  work  for  weeks, 
molding    sad-ware    and    hollow-ware — " 

"One  minute,  leai-ned  lady;  tell  thy 
ignorant  servant  what  is  sad-ware." 

"Why,  heavy  articles,  to  be  sure — " 

"And  hollow-ware—^" 

"Large  pots  and  flagons.  I  warrant 
thou  dost  not  know  what  is  a  Happit 
hen.' " 

"Not  I!" 

"A  Scotch  jug  with  a  top  crest.  I 
have  three  'tappit  hens.'" 

"My  Indian  friends  shall  make  thee 
bowls  of  maple  wood  and  pear." 

He  drew  the  fingers  of  the  hand  he 
held,  now  quite  warm,  across  his  bearded 
lips.  She  pulled  them  away  quickly. 
"Did  I  hurt  thee?"  he  asked  tenderly. 

"N-not  in  the  way  you  mean.  As 
for  cleaning  utensils,"  she  went  on  hur- 
riedly, "I  have  more  than  even  your 
mother  has — tubs,  buckets  and  pails; 
dust  brooms,  floor  brooms,  hearth  brooms 
— ^but  what  avails  it  if  thou  break  mine 
heart?" 

"J  break  thine  heart?" 

"With  this  talk  about  these  friends! 
How  is  it  they  are  friends  when  he  who 
wrought  with  them  is  an  enemy?  Why 
must  he  die,  while  they  are  treated  kind- 
ly? One  served  his  country,  the  others 
their  village,  yet  one  is  a  traitor — " 

"Aye,  in  a  manner  I  may  not  tell  thee." 
He  spoke  with  such  severity  that  she 
withdrew   from    his    embrace. 

"Did  I  fright  three,  sweet?"  he  asked 
gently. 

"Worse  than  that,"  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately; "thou  hast  shown  me  that  I 
have  waited  and  hoped  in  vain,  put  in 
my  woman's  all,  heart,  soul  and  strength. 
Thy  heart  is  not  with  mine.  Thy  soul 
presses  on  toward  some  mark  I  cannot  see. 
Thy  strength  is  to  be  employed  in  build- 
ing other  fabrics  than  a  home — and  a 
woman's  happiness."  An  ineffable  sad- 
ness filled  her  words. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  folded  t\ie 


arms  she  had  left  empty.  Had  he  grown 
taller,  or  was  it  because  he  carried  his 
head  so  high,  that  his  eyes,  once  on  a  level 
with  her  own,  now  looked  down  into 
them.  "What  doth  hinder  thy  heart  from 
joining  mine?"  he  asked;  "thy  soul  from 
pressing  forward,  also;  thy  thought  and 
skill  from  aiding  my  poor,  awkward  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  a  mighty  work?  I 
tell  thee,  child,  the  future  of  our  coim- 
try  and  the  safety  of  our  homes  depend 
upon  our  relations  with  the  Indiana. 
Look  wider,  see  farther,  little  one,  and 
be  assured  I  shall  be  no  less  thine  for 
playing  my  part  in  the  great  world,  and 
in  the  little  world  of  Wyltwyck — the  'free 
gift,'  as  its  name  implies,  of  these  same 
Indians." 

"Thou  didst  not  speak  as  now  hith- 
erto." 

'*Nay,  and  would  have  shirked  respon- 
sibility, forgotten  what  my  father  did 
and  meant  Ms  son  to  do — " 

"They  have  taken  thee  from  me !  Thou 
saidst  I  could  do  what  I  would  with  thee  I" 

"I  should  have  remained  thy  puppet, 
held  by  a  silken  string.  I  had  to  suf- 
fer—" 

"Didst  thou   suffer?" 

"I  did — never  mind  that  now.  I  had 
to  know  danger — " 

"Of  thy  life?"  ■    '- 

"Of  my  life.  To  proceed.  I  had  to 
come  upon  myself,  alone,  there  in  the 
wilderness,  and  note  what  maimer  of 
man  I  was  and  ought  to  be  before  I  could 
separate  what  was  due  thee  from  what 
was  due  my  fellow-men  and  my  God." 

Alone,  as  in  the  wilderness,  he  stood 
before  her,  asking  no  favor,  only  that  she 
deal  fairly  with  him,  as  he  had  dealt  with 
himself  and  with  her.  All  her  life  she 
had  her  will  with  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  her,  and  it  went  hard  to  yield 
now.  She  turned  aside,  feeling  hurt  and 
sore  that  he  could  speak  so  plainly  of 
what  he  had  once  stammered  over  and 
found  beyond  words — his  relation  to  her. 
Thai  David  had  indeed  been  taken  out 
of  her  hands:  this  new  creature  of  trial 
and  adversity,  would  she  receive  him  in 
the  other's  stead?    He  waited  to  see. 

"Dear,"  he  said  softly,  "thou  hast  built 
the  house;  but  I,  if  I  be  a  man,  must 
build   myself.' 

At  that,  something  within  her  rose  up 
and  crowned  him  where  he  stood,  ac- 
knowledged him  master  of  the  home  and 
of  her  heart.  "Thou  shalt  have  thy 
way,"  she  said  simply,  "and  I  will  maJsfik 
it  mine  "  .  _  ,,__ 
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ome,  in  aft«r  ytars,  the  atsj  and  eon- 
fidence  of  Wjrltwycfc,  the  trust  uid  de- 
pandence  of  tbe  "mea  of  the  long  house," 
tier  hospitality  went  fsr  towards  making 
his  coamri  efFeetnal ;  her  sympatby  tem- 
pered his  ansterity. 

She  had  to  see  ttie  council  house  that 
David  bnilt,  and  laughed  merrily  to  find 


the  mat  he  dedgned  for  her;  prodaim- 
ing,  amid  bears'  daws  and  antlen  and 
the  hats  of  departed  diiefs,  "The  homa 
of  the  husband  is  the  heart  of  the  wifef* 

"I  eootd  Bot  induce  them  to  part  witb 
it,"  he  sud;  "they  think  it  is  an  iiMBa-, 
tation,  a  spdl,  a  diarm  to  avwt  eriL" 

"It  is,"  she 
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k  T  IS  often  a  pretty  dif- 
n  flcult  problem  to  teacli 
f  swimming  to  little  cbil- 
'  dren.  One  can  explain 
things  to  a  man,  and  be 
wiU  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  But  the 
child,  who  makes  hard  work  of  keep- 
ing his  mind  on  one  thing,  is  pretty 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  dozen  or  so 
matters  that  the  swinuner  must  attend  to 
at  once.  Children,  even  when  they  are 
not  afraid  of  the  water,  are  soon  chilled. 
In  addition,  tbe  child's  head  is  several 
times  larger  and  heavier,  in  proportion 
to  bis  size,  than  a  man's;  and  as  every 
teacher  of  swimming  knows,  even  in  the 
case  of  adults,  it  is  half  the  battle  to 
leam  to  keep  up  that  same  heavy  head. 
For  these  reasons,  it  pays  abundantly, 
if  one  plans  to  teach  a  child  to  swim 
in  the  summer,  to  spend  the  winter  in  pre- 
liminary lessons  in  a  bathtub.  In  fact, 
given  a  child  between  four  and  ten  and  a 
tnb  fall  of  warm  water  in  which  the  little 
swimmer  can  remain  a  half  hour  or  more 
at  a  time,  certain  essential  matters  can 
be  taught  even  better  than  outH)f-doors. 
Tbe  first  thing,  of  coarse,  is  to  leam 
to  manage  tbe  breath  under  water,  and 
to  open  the  eyes.  The  eyes,  indeed, 
pretty  much  take  care  of  themselves 
when  onee  tbe  child  is  persuaded  to  make 
tbe  attempt.  No  one,  I  soppose,  ever 
fuls  to  do  the  trick  at  the  first  trial, 
provided  the  head  is  fairly  submerged- 
Ztumei^  nnfortanately,  are  apt  to  wink 
~     '    t  tbe  sarfmee  of  tke  vnter,  aa  un- 


pleasant experience  wliieh  discourages 
further  attempts. 

Tbe  breath,  on  tbe  other  hand,  may  not 
be  mastered  even  after  many  lessons.  In 
faet,  with  very  young  pupils,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  a  course  of  hold- 
ing the  breath  in  the  air,  with  the  teach- 
er's fingers  on  the  noee.  Just  how  early 
it  pays  to  beg^  this  preliminary  training 
I  am  uncertain;  hardly,  I  should  say, 
much  under  four.  One  pupil  of  mine  at 
that  age  would  go  completely  under  water 
and  stay  down  a  full  quarter  minute. 
Now,  at  five,  he  coasts  head  first  down  the 
sloping  end  of  the  bathtub,  slides  the 
length  of  tbe  tub  along  the  bottom,  and 
finally  emerges  under  the  spigots.  Even 
before  he  had  mastered  this  latter  accom- 
plishment, he  fell  overboard  backwards 
Into  water  up  to  his  neck,  disappeared 
from  view,  fonnd  his  footing  tjter  a 
time,  and  finally  reappeared,  not  in  the 
least  frightened,  and  rather  amnsed  than 
otiierwise.  Another  boy  of  six  would 
float  face  downward  in  the  water,  and 
when  one  breath  gave  out,  lift  his  head 
quickly  and  catch  another  before  he  sank. 

The  whole  art  of  managing  the  breath 
in  smooth  water  can  be  taught  while  tbe 
ponds  are  frozen.  It  is,  I  believe,  most 
important  to  b^n  right,  and  teach  from 
the  ontset  the  swimmer's  way  of  breathii^ 
— in  through  tbe  mouth,  out  through  the 
nose,  the  exhalation  being  made  with  equal 
ease  either  above  the  surface  or  below. 

Another  important  preliminary  to 
swimming  ean  be  tan^t  in  the  house — 
iumdytfloBitaiii&  ^bu^g,  thoogb  appar- 
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ently  simple,  is  apt,  I  find,  to  come  hard 
to  little  children.  They  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  still;  and  they  breathe  so  uncon- 
sciously that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  catch 
the  knack  of  keeping  the  lungs  always 
nearly  full  and  breathing,  so  to  say,  off 
the  top.  With  young  or  timid  children, 
I  have  found  it  best  to  begin  with  only 
small  quantities  of  water  in  the  tub,  and 
to  accustom  them  only  gradually  to  hav- 
ing everything  submerged  except  the  nose 
and  mouth.  For  some  reason  the  float- 
ing position  seems  to  be  especially  dis- 
concerting, so  that  children  sometimes 
need  the  reassuring  contact  of  the  bot- 
tom in  addition  to  the  lift  of  the  water 
as  the  breath  comes  in. 

Floating  is  one  half  breathing;  balanc- 
ing is  the  other  half.  One  gets  the  side- 
to-side  balance  well  enough  in  the  tub, 
but  unfortunately,  even  for  a  small  child, 
there  is  hardly  room  to  learn  the  equilib- 
rium end  for  end.  My  own  method  of 
circumventing  this  limitation  is  to  let 
the  pupil  lie  out  straight  with  arms  at 
the  sides,  and  then  to  float  his  feet  for  him 
by  lifting  lightly  on  the  great  toes.  After 
this,  one  or  two  lessons  in  deep  water 
are  sufficient  for  almost  any  child,  while 
a  few  plump  and  small-boned  children 
can  master  the  entire  art  in  the  bathtub. 

Simple  as  it  is,  the  ability  to  float 
may  be  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  One  pupil  of  mine,  a  girl  of 
seven,  who  had  learned  the  art  in  the 
bathtub,  chanced  at  the  seashore  to  get 
caught  by  a  wave  and  washed  off  the 
rocks  where  she  was  playing.  Finding 
herself  too  much  knocked  about  to  regain 
the  shore,  she  coolly  turned  over  on  her 
back,  caught  an  occasional  breath  as  she 
found  her  chance,  and  waited  until  the 
nearest  man  could  get  in  after  her. 

The  worst  of  all  possible  ways,  I  am 
convinced,  is  the  traditional  one  of  be- 
ginning with  the  old-fashioned  breast 
stroke.  In  the  first  place,  the  breast 
stroke  is  pretty  much  extinct  among  real 
swimmers.  It  is  not  only  a  difficult 
stroke  to  learn,  but  in  addition,  even 
when  it  is  learned,  it  is  little  help  toward 
anything  better.  In  fact,  for  one  who 
hopes  to  go  far  with  the  art,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  a  mastery  of  the 
breast  stroke  is  not  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  One  may  just  as  well,  then, 
break  with  tradition  and  begin  with 
something  else. 

As  an  introductory  stroke  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  method 
which  most  little  boys  hit  upon  when 
they  are  left  to  themselves  to  pick  up 


what  they  can  in  the  swimming  hole.  The 
self-taught  small  boy  usually  begins  with 
the  so-called  "dog-paddle."  There  his  in- 
stinct is  thoroughly  right,  and  the  method 
is  especially  valuable  for  children  too 
young  to  do  much  formal  practicing. 
Dog-paddle  is  the  most  natural  of  all 
strokes,  and  therefore  the  easiest  of  all 
to  learn.  In  fact,  the  alternation  of  the 
two  limbs  and  the  correlation  of  the  arms 
and  legs  are  so  nearly  instinctive  that 
they  hardly  need  to  be  learned  at  all. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  highly  artificial  breast  stroke. 
Moreover,  dog-paddle,  though  pretty 
slow,  is  closely  allied  to  the  fastest  of 
all  modem  racing  strokes,  the  crawl. 

For  the  ordinary  lean  and  muscular 
small  boy,  then,  the  most  convenient  in- 
troduction to  the  natatorial  art  seems  to 
be  the  primitive  dog-paddle  stroke, 
modified  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
crawl.  Fortunately  too,  this  is  of  all 
strokes  the  one  best  suited  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  bathtub. 

I  assume  that  dog-paddle  is  too  familiar 
to  need  description.  United  with  the 
crawl,  the  head  is  to  be  kept  out  of  water 
and  the  arms  carried  forward  under 
water.  This  much  almost  takes  care  of 
itself.  For  the  leg  stroke,  the  kneels 
should  not  be  drawn  up  at  all,  the  thighs 
should  remain  in  line  with  the  body,  and 
all  the  movement  should  hinge  at  the 
knee.  Practically,  then,  the  stroke  is 
crawl  behind  and  dog-paddle  in  front. 
The  feet  are  to  be  thrashed  up  and  down 
as  fast  as  the  little  swimmer  cares  to 
make  them  go,  and  there  is  no  advantage 
timing  hands  and  feet  in  relation  to  one 
another;  each  can  most  conveniently  go 
its  own  gait.  The  commonest  faults  are 
drawing  up  the  knees,  opening  the  fin- 
gers instead  of  forming  a  slightly  hol- 
lowed spoon  with  the  hands,  and  striking 
forward  with  the  hands  instead  of  down 
and  back.  Most  children,  on  account  of 
their  disproportionate  head,  will  have  to 
swim  this  stroke  somewhat  on  one  side, 
with  the  face  over  the  shoulder  and  both 
ears  submerged.  One  especially  good 
point  about  this  introductory  stroke  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  carries  the  learner  on 
to  other  methods  of  progression.  A  little 
change  in  one  direction  puts  the  begin- 
ner in  possession  of  the  fastest  of  all 
methods  of  swimming  under  water;  a 
somewhat  greater  alteration  in  the  other 
starts  him  on  one  of  the  side  strokes, 
the  best  for  general  purposes  of  all  mod- 
em ways  of  gettltvi^  l\«wi.^  ^Ctesi.  -^^^^t. 
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as  a  starting  point  for  the  learner,  who 
is  either  to  postpone  the  ordinary  breast 
stroke  until  the  end  of  his  eonrse,  or  not 
to  bother  with  it  at  all.  There  i%  on 
the  other  hand^  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  beginning  with  one  of  the  back 
strokes,  especially  when  the  papil  is  a 
light-boned  girl  who  can  be  taaght  in  salt 
water.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is  that  it  does  not  lead  the  pupil  quite 
so  easily  to  the  mastery  of  other  strokes. 
Its  special  advantage  is  that  the  right 
kind  of  a  beginner  can  learn  it,  in  at 
least  one  form,  in  the  bathtub,  and  swim 
at  the  first  trial  out-of-doors.  One  must 
however,  select  just  the  right  sort  of 
pupil.  Children  under  seven  or  eight 
have  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  somewhat 
artificial  movements,  while  small  boys 
are  apt  to  be  too  lean  and  muscular  to 
float  sufficiently  high  in  the  water.  Men 
sometimes  take  to  it  easily — I  once  taught 
it  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a  man  of  forty 
so  that  he  swam  twenty  yards.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  this  method  is  a  royal  road 
only  to  girls  and  women. 

The  teaching  method  which  seems  on 
the  whc^e  best  for  children  may  be  illiuk 
trated  by  my  experience  with  a  girl  of 
seven.  I  took  my  pupil  in  the  bathtub 
and  had  her^  lying  on  her  back,  begin 
by  opening  her  legs  slowly  to  a  V  with 
knees  straight  and  toes  turned  outward 
and  downward  so  that  when  the  feet  are 
snapped  sharply  together  the  soles  catch 
the  water  like  the  blades  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller. This  is,  obviously,  the  part  of  the 
leg  stroke  usually  numbered  three  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  common  breast  stroke. 
It  is  the  part  which,  though  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  most  neglected  even  by 
people  who  think  they  can  swim.  Of 
women  who  swim  at  the  seashore,  hardly 
one  in  a  hundred  does  this  element  of 
the  breast  stroke  correctly.  Only  after 
a  pupil  has  thoroughly  learned  the  finish 
of  the  stroke  should  she  be  allowed  to 
draw  up  the  knees  and  go  through  the 
familiar  one,  two,  three  movement.  Un- 
less the  pupil  is  very  tiny,  this  complete 
stroke  will  have  to  be  practiced  out  of 
the  water  on  a  rug,  since  most  tubs  are 
too  narrow  to  allow  the  feet  to  be  ez< 
tended  to  full  reach  at  the  sides» 

Meanwhile  my  seven-year-old  had 
learned  to  float,  first  in  the  tub,  then  in 
open  water.  When  she  could  do  this  with 
some  confidence,  I  held  her  lightly  under 
the  back  and  directed  her,  letting  her 
arms  trail  at  her  »des,  to  swim  as  she 
had  been  taught,  with  her  legs  only.  In^ 
mediMtely  the  UtUe  swunxaer  polled  out 


of  my  hand,  traveled  more  than  bar' 
length  and  bumped  her  bead  against  tbe 
shore.  She  had  swum  the  first  time  she 
tried.  For  one  who  floats  easily,  thdoi 
method  has  two  obvioiis  advantages.  Ia 
the  first  jAskee,  the  back  stroke  may  Ibe 
swum  with  the  legs  alone,  so  that  the 
beginner  has  only  one  pair  of  liiBbs  to 
think  of.  In  the  second  place,  with  this 
stroke,  the  body  floats  motionless  in  the 
swimming  position  and  the  movements 
may  be  made  as  deliberately  as  one 
pleases.  Incidentally,  one  may  note  thai 
the  back  stroke  is  precisely  the  one  witk 
which  a  tired  swimmer  can  keep  himself 
longest  afloat,  while  for  saving  the  life 
of  another  it  is  worth  all  the  other  strokes 
put  tc^ther. 

What  to  do  with  the  arms  in  learning 
the  back  stroke  is  something  of  a  prob* 
lem.  For  adults  and  for  older  children 
the  sculling  movement,  with  the  hands 
held  near  the  sides,  is  excellent.  This 
lifts  the  head  well  out  of  the  water,  and 
does  not  require  that  arms  and  legs  be 
timed  together.  Little  children,  unfor- 
tunately, seem  to  be  completely  unable  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  this  peculiar  movement, 
and  simply  flop  their  hands.  A»de  from 
this,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  dif- 
ference which  form  of  arm  stroke  one 
uses.  The  main  thing  is  to  learn  to  swim 
with  the  legs  alone — ^as,  of  course,  every 
proper  swimmer  must  know  how  to  do. 
For  the  rest,  one  can  easily  try  them  all 
for  himself  and  choose  the  one  he  likes. 

In  short,  then,  for  all  little  children,  for 
most  boys,  and  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  girls,  the  way  to  begin  swim- 
miner  is  by  means  of  the  old  dog- paddle 
stroke,  with  a  modernized  leg  motion. 
For  persons  who  have  reached  years  of 
discretion  and  who  float  high  in  the  water, 
the  back  stroke  may  come  first.  Still, 
if  I  had  to  teach  a  girl  of  twelve  and  had 
all  the  time  I  wanted  to  do  it  in,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  not  begin  with  one 
of  the  side  strokes.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
hard  to  learn,  but  one  could  teach  the 
narrow  form  of  the  scissor  kick  to  per- 
fection in  the  bathtub.  One  could  get 
the  arm  action  lying  on  a  couch  with  one 
arm  over  the  end  and  the  head  on  a  pil- 
low in  a  chair.  Between  tub  and  couch, 
one  could  get  much  of  the  timing  of  the 
stroke,  right  arm,  left  ai-m,  feet  and 
breath.  Then  later,  in  open  water,  one 
could  make  short  work  of  what  is  left. 

There  is  nothing  so  graceful  nor  so 
generally  nsefnl  as  the  side  strokes;  and 
nothing  so  well  suited  to  the  sex  con- 
dsQUied  to  do  its  swimminsr  in  skirts. 
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This  department  gives  to  the  public,  regularly,  results  of  the  great  work  for  spiritual  and 
physical  health  conducted  at  Emmanuel  church,  15  Newburv  street,  Boston.  This  magadae 
Is  Che  medium  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  the  Reverend  Doctors  Worcester  and  McGomb. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Emmanuel  work  is  that  recently  established  in  Chicago  bj 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows.  The  choicest  fruits  of  Bishop  Fallows'  work,  also,  will  find  ezprea- 
sion  in  these  pages. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  to  the  department  of  Happiness  and  Health  are  written  by 
persons  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Boston  and  Chicago  movements  and  have  the  indorae- 
ment  of  Beverend  Doctor  Worcester  and  Bishop  Fallows. 

Vital  Questions  Answered 

[This  section  of  the  Health  and  Happiness  department  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  everyday  living.  Happiness  is  the  birthright  of  each  human  beinx. 
If  you  do  not  possess  it,  something  is  wrong.  If  you  find  your  conditions  dim- 
cult;  if  you  are  irritable  or  unhappy  or  unsuccessful,  or  if  you  feel  that  you 
are  falling  below  your  best,  write  and  let  us  help  you.  We  cannot  treat  cases 
of  illness  which  belong  to  the  doctor,  but  we  can  try  to  show  you  how  to  put 
the  principles  behind  the  Emmanuel  church  movement  to  practical  use. — ^The 
Editor.] 


Sleeplessness  Is  Curable 

Question — I  am  a  middle-aged  man; 
I  have  been  in  business  for  twenty  years, 
and  am  now  at  the  head  of  large  inter- 
ests. My  responsibilities  are  heavy,  but 
hitherto  I  have  always  been  able  to  meet 
them  easily.  For  the  last  six  months, 
however,  my  nervous  condition  has  been 
below  par.  The  protracted  illness  of  a 
very  dear  member  of  our  family,  whom 
we  could  not  save  in  the  end,  was  a  great 
strain  upon  us  all,  and  my  wife  and  my 
daughter  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
rally  from  our  grief  even  yet.  The 
broken  nights  of  that  time  have  con- 
tinued. Sleep  is  very  fitful,  and  dread 
of  those  sleepless  hours  catches  me  forty 
times  a  day.  I  should  like  to  send  my 
wife  and  daughter  to  Colorado  for  a 
visit,  where  they  would  have  out-of-door 
life,  but  my  wife  is  sad,  and  it  is  hard 
to  rouse  her.  Besides,  she  is  unwilling 
to  leave  me  in  this  condition.  Pardon 
me  for  troubling  you  with  these  personal 
details,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  along  the 
lines  you  are  working  that  relief  must 
come  to  us  as  a  family.  The  causes,  you 
see,  are  purely  mental,  but  unless  I  re- 
gain my  nervous  equilibrium,  my  busi- 
ness will  be  seriously  threatened.  Any 
suggestions  that  you  may  make  will  be 
most  gratefully  received.     R.   S.   T. 

Answer — ^For  such  a  condition  as  you 
describe,  the  first  requisite  is  a  change 
of  scene  and  thought.     Send  your  wife 


and  daughter  on  their  visit  and  encour- 
age them  to  have  all  the  wholesome  good 
times  possible;  let  them  consider  amuse- 
ment their  duty  for  a  while.  In  the 
meantime  take  a  trip  yourself.  Do  what- 
ever appeals  to  you  most.  If  you  like 
fishing,  go  with  a  camping  party  into 
the  woods,  if  you  can.  If  you  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  city,  take  a  holi- 
day and  with  some  good  friend  spend  a 
few  busy  days  playing.  Crowd  all  you 
can  into  them,  and  fill  up  your  mind  witii 
new  impressions. 

Before  any  of  you  return  to  the  house 
that  has  such  sad  associations  for  ytniy 
get  a  few  pieces  of  new  furniture,  or 
change  the  arrangement  of  what  you 
have.  Repaper  a  room  or  two.  Do 
something  that  will  make  the  house  seem 
different.  Then  you  must  not  let  your 
minds  sink  back  into  the  old  ruts  of 
sadness.  You  have  been  through  deep 
sorrow,  through  the  anxious  hours  that 
try  men's  souls.  But  now  you  must  all 
face  the  future.  Long  brooding  brings 
nerv'e  exhaustion  in  its  wake,  and  you 
will  need  to  help  your  wife,  when  she 
returns,  to  find  some  interest  outside  of 
the  home  that  will  lead  her  out  of  her 
depression.  You  must  win  the  blessings 
that  comes  from  grief  like  yours  by 
living  more  efficient  lives.  That  is  the 
best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  the  memory 
of  any  dear  one  who  has  left  us. 

Now    about    the    sleev^sv^-    ^^   "^^^^v 
people  ate  \.TO\i\i\tt\  ^wSa«^  ^^i^^xs^x^va^^CaaX 
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it  seems  worth  while  to  speak  of  it  more 
at  length  than  was  possible  last  month. 
In  Dr  McComb's  article  in  the  July,  1907, 
Good  Housekeeping,  on  '^Sleep  and 
sleeplessness,"  to  which  a  reference  was 
made  at  that  time,  he  says  that  he  thinks 
of  all  the  demons  that  murder  sleep,  "the 
most  demoniacal  of  them  is  the  fear  of 
not  going  to  sleep/'  That  is,  you  say, 
your  trouble. 

Being  a  reasonable  man^  you  will  see 
that  the  fear  of  not  sleeping  is  as  ex- 
hausting as  the  wakefulness  itself.  The 
cause  which  kept  you  awake  has  long 
since  passed  away,  but  you  have  set  up, 
as  it  were,  a  habit  of  wakefulness.  A 
change  of  scene  will  very  probably  set 
you  to  sleeping  normally  agaiub  But 
whenever  you  are  threatened  with  sleep- 
lessness, check  the  fear  of  it,  which  you 
say  catches  you  "forty  times  a  day,"  by 
a  strong  counter-suggestion.  Say  to 
yourself,  "Of  course  I  shall  sleep  to- 
night." Before  you  retire,  sit  down  on 
the  floor  with  your  feet  straight  out  in 
front  of  you.  Clasp  your  hands  behind 
your  head  and  press  it  forward  until  you 
are  bent  as  nearly  double  as  possible. 
Then  raise  yourself,  pushing  your  head 
back  against  your  hands  strongly.  Push 
back  as  far  as  you  can  without  losing 
your  balance.  Repeat  several  times. 
This  often  relieves  the  feeling  of  pressure 
in  the  head  and  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
When  you  are  comfortably  in  bed,  fol- 
low Dr  McComb's  suggestion  of  taking 
long  inhalations,  opening  your  eyes,  clos- 
ing them  as  you  exhale.  Sleep  if  you 
can,  but  be  cheerful  even  if  you  cannot. 
Remember,  even  when  you  do  not  sleep 
the  body  is  resting.  Relax  your  muscles 
and  lie  quietly.  When  you  find  them 
contracting,  relax  them  again.  When 
you  ease  the  physical  tension  in  this  way, 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  morning 
much  more  I'efreshed  with  the  same 
amount  of  sleep  than  if  you  had  spent 
your  period  of  wakefulness  with  your 
body  taut  in  every  muscle,  and  mind 
cramped  with  worry  over  your  sleepless- 
ness. Sleep  is  very  much  of  a  coquette, 
and  this  cheerful  indifference  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it. 

Dread  of  People 

Question — Having  read  of  the  great 
work  you  are  doing,  I  write  to  as^  if 
you  can  help  me.  I  am  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  my  success  depends  on  my 
meeting  people  and  making  a  good  im- 

/^leesion,    I  am  in  very  fair  health,  but 
am  getting  afraid  to  talk  to  people. 


Usually  I  can  bring  them  to  my  way  of 
thinking  and  enjoy  it,  but  now  I  would 
rather  go  around  the  comer  than  try 
to  get  an  order.  I  am  a  big,  husky  man, 
and  people  laugh  when  I  tell  them  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  this  thing  wor- 
lies  me  just  the  same.  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  an  answer.     E.  F.  P. 

Answer — Your  fear  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  that  very  often  comes  with  a 
nervous  condition  a  little  out  of  gear. 
It  need  not  worry  you  at  all.  Consult 
a  physician,  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  physical  cause  for  your  trouble.  Then 
get  more  sleep,  if  possible,  for  a  while, 
than  you  usually  do.  Take  regular  ex- 
ercise every  day,  even  if  you  must  walk 
from  the  train  to  the  place  of  your  ap- 
pointment to  get  it  in.  Your  fear  of 
meeting  people  is  groundless.  When  that 
dread  is  carried  to  your  brain,  laugh  at 
it  and  remember  that  you  are  getting  a 
wrong  message,  just  as  if  the  wires  of  a 
telephone  were  crossed  and  did  not  re- 
port truly.  If  your  trouble  is  nervous 
(and  this  your  physician  will  tell  you), 
you  can  rid  yourself  of  this  symp- 
tom in  a  very  short  time.  When  you 
have  the  thought,  "Oh,  how  I  dread  this 
interview!"  say  instead:  "That's  a  mis- 
take. I  don't  know  it,  but  Fm  really 
looking  forward  to  it  with  pleasure." 
Saturate  yourself  with  that  thought. 
Hold  your  head  up  as  if  you  were  a 
king.  Breathe  deeply.  Go  ahead  with 
confidence,  and  you  will  win  out. 

A  Troubled  Mother 

Question — I  have  two  nervous  boys 
to  train,  and  as  I  ^m  naturally  quite 
nervous  myself,  I  find  the  task  almost 
beyond  my  power.  I  lose  patience  with 
them,  and  then  there  are  tantrums.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  by  which  I  can 
meet  my  problem  better?     S.  C. 

Answer — ^Must  you  not  first  learn  to 
control  you  own  nerves  before  you  can 
teach  your  children  how  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  theirs?  You  can  do  it  by  prac- 
tice, and  the  thought  of  being  a  better 
mother  to  your  boys  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  you  very  persistent  in  that  prac- 
tice. Your  first  lesson  will  need  to  be 
patience.  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  go 
about  it  as  you  used  to  do  scales  when 
you  were  a  little  girl.  It  seems  strange 
that  we  grown  people  should  be  just  at 
the  kindergarten  stage  in  the  control  of 
our  emotions;  but  you  can  teach  your 
boys  differently. 

Take  tbia  for  your  little  patience  drill : 
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'^I  am  a  grown  woman.  I  need  no4  give 
way  to  irritatioQ.  I  will  not"  Say  tius 
when  aayibing  eomes  up  thai  would  oat- 
urally  try  you.  Instead  of  letting  your 
muscles  stiffen  up^  relax  thesii  and  if  you 
cannot  at  first  smile  with  your  lips,  smile 
in  your  mind.  All  this  takes  only  a 
second  or  two,  but  it  will  kill  the  heat 
of  your  emotion  and  give  you  a  chance 
to  make  a  reasonable  answer.  Anger  and 
irritation  waste  strength  as  an  imperfect 
faucet  does  water.  You  need  all  yours 
for  your  children.  You  cannot  afford  to 
deplete  your  reservoir.  If  you  will  faith- 
fully work  for  patience  by  this  method, 
you  will  soon  find  your  whole  mental 
life  growing  calmer.  You  will  find  other 
answers  in  this  section  from  time  to 
time,  which  will  help  you  in  attaining 
your   personal   poise. 

Will  you  not  send  more  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  boys?  You  will  find 
Dr  Coriat's  article  on  "Suggestion  in 
child  trwning^'  in  the  March  GkX)D 
Housekeeping  (Page  279)  very  helpful. 
Next  month,  also,  there  will  be  some 
special  hints  for  mothers  among  the  an- 
swers. 


Question — I  am  Kvinp  under  a  sense 
of  strain.  I  have  enlarged  my  business, 
and  the  increased  obligations  appall  me. 
I  am  not  usually  timid^  but  the  fear 
of  failing  in  this  undert«^ng  sometimes 
takes  my  breath  away.  My  friends  tefl 
me  it  is  nonsense,  but  I  cannot  seem  to 
rid  myself  of  the  dread.    T.  I.  B. 

Answer — ^Auto-suggestion  will  do  much 
for  you.  Just  before  you  go  to  sleep, 
and  just  as  you  wake,  repeat  again  and 
again  the  words:  "What  I  am  doing 
is  honest  and  upright  and  just.  I  can- 
not fail.  I  am  doing  less  than  I  can  do. 
I  have  great  reserve  strength  that  I  have 
never  touched.  I  am  working  well  within 
my  limits.  Whatever  eomes  up,  I  can 
meet  with  a  clear  mind.''  Several  times 
a  day  rest  your  brain  by  consciously 
thinking  of  nothing.  It  will  ease  the 
strain  on  your  mind  as  stretching  your 
hand  after  protracted  writing  relieves  the 
muscles.  Do  not  limit  your  powers,  by 
thinking  you  are  carrying  a  great  load. 
Compare  yourself  with  the  man  who  is 
doing  twice  as  much  as  you  are,  not  with 
the  man  who  is  doing  half.  After  these 
brain-relaxing  intervals,  which  are  like 
rests  in  music,  yon  will  find  yon  ean  do 
more  with  less  effort.  However  busy  yon 
may  be,  keep  ealm  at  the  center.  No 
matter  how  many  things  may  press  npon 


ya«,  keep  unflnrried,.  and  you  will  find 
tangles  straigkteniiig  cot  as  if  by  magiei 
Do  yonr  best,  then  take  what  eomes  with- 
out fiinehing.  Every  experience  can  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Our  part  is 
so  to  turn  whatever  happens  to  us. 

Too  Much  Care 
Question — ^My  daughter,  eighteen 
years  old,  has  not  been  well  at  all  for 
several  months.  She  has  no  physical 
trouble,  our  family  physician  sa3rs,  but 
she  is  very  peerish  and  irritable.  I  have 
always  done  everything  for  her,  guarded 
her  as  I  would  a  flower,  chosen  her 
clothes  and  her  friends,  and  given  her 
the  most  loving  care.  Now  she  resents 
even  haring  me  ask  her  how  she  feefak 
She  wants  to  go  away  to  school,  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  let  her  go  away  from 
me.    What  would  you  suggest?    A.  B.  S. 

Answer — Sometimes  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  who  are  parents  to  get  a 
perspective  on  our  children.  We  forget 
that  they  must  have  independem^e  to  de- 
velop their  own  indiriduaHties,  just  as 
we  ourselves  had.  Our  love  shielcb  them 
sometimes  when  they  must  have  exactly 
the  experiences  we  are  keeping  from  them 
to  develop  the  sinews  that  strong  men 
and  women  need.  Your  love  for  yonr  , 
dai^ter  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  be 
difiicult  for  you  to  give  her  the  chance 
for  independent  action.  Send  her  away 
to  school,  by  all  meanSy  and  however  hard 
it  may  seem  to  you,  I^  her  work  out  her 
own  salvation.  Then  when  she  returns, 
give  her  something  that  she  is  responsible 
for.  Be  her  companion  rather  than  her 
mentor.  Let  her  come  to  you  for  adrioe, 
but  do  not  coerce  ber.  Tou  have  been 
training  her  for  grown-up  Hfe ;  now  that 
she  has  reached  it,  do  not  hamper  her. 
It  takes  an  unselfish  mother  to  meet  this 
transition  from  little  girlhood,  which  mnsi 
be  taught  to  obey,  to  big  girlhood,  which 
may  only  be  advised.  But  your  affec- 
tion will  make  you  unselfish,  and  yoar 
reward  will  be  a  well,  happy,  companion- 
able daughter. 

Lack  of  Trust 
Question — ^What  I  have  been  reading 
about  this  new  movement  interests  me 
very  much.  As  it  has  begun  in  churches 
and  is  managed  by  ministers,  I  feel  tiwt 
yon  ean  help  me  in  my  difficulty,  whidi 
is,  I  tMnk,  a  spiritual  one.  My  physi- 
cian says  I  am  '^soond"  bodily,  but  I 
do  have  such  mental  distress!  I  have 
always  been  a  duaxdi  issso&mk^  \iq^  ^oism. 
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ness  from  Qod.  Church  work,  which  has 
always  been  a  great  pleasure,  seems  irk- 
some. Especially  at  night  when  I  wake 
up  I  have  such  a  dreadful  feeling  of 
isolation,  as  if  God  had  forgotten  me. 
The  old  trust  seems  to  be  gone.  I  should 
be  so  glad  of  some  help  from  you. 
F.  R.  M. 

Answer — Think  as  little  as  possible 
about  your  difficulty.  Remember  simply 
Whittier's  beautiful  words: 

''I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift  their 
fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift  beyond  his 
love  and  care." 

You  will  feel  your  old-time  love  and 
trust  very  soon.  It  will  help  you  to  re- 
member that  this  feeling  of  isolation  that 
seems  so  real  to  you  is  just  a  triok  your 
nerves  are  playing  you.  Interest  your- 
self, for  a  time,  as  completely  and  en- 
grossingly  as  you  can,  in  something  en- 
tirely disconnected  with  religion.  That 
will  give  the  brain  cells  that  are  too 
sensitive  now  a  chance  to  rest.  After- 
ward you  can  come  back  to  your  church 
work,  which  you  say  is  so  difficult  for 
you  at  present,  and  do  it  with  more  force 
than  ever  before.  This  prayer,  which  has 
helped  many  other  people,  will  be  soothing 
to  you  if  you  say  it  before  you  go  to 
sleep,  and  when  you  wake  in  the  night: 
"Dear  Father,  thou  who  dost  grant  all 
thy  creatures  r^  after  their  labors,  give 
me  now,  I  pray  thee,  the  sweet  forgetful- 
ness  of  sleep.  Ease  thou  the  cares  of  the 
day.  Still  the  noisy  thoughts  of  my 
brain  that,  during  the  quiet  darkness,  the 
healing  power  of  thy  eternal  peace  may 
enfold  me.  If  through  any  of  the  night 
watches  I  lie  sleepless,  make  me  calm  and 
unafraid,  passive  and  at  rest  in  the  arms 
of  thy  love.  Thou  knowest  what  the  mor- 
row must  bring.  Whether  I  sleep  or 
whether  I  wake,  thou  wilt  give  me 
strength  to  meet  it.  Thou  thyself  hast 
said,  Joy  cometh  with  the  morning. 
Dear  Father,  I  believe  thy  promise;  keep 
me  through  this  night,  for  thy  dear 
name's  sake.  Amen.'' 

Depression  Conquered 

Question — ^I  am  having  some  desper- 
ately dark,  hopeless  days  just  now,  days 
when  the  light  from  the  star  of  hope  fil- 
ters past  me  through  the  darkness  and  I 
cannot  catch  one  ray.  I  am  striving  to 
hold  to  prayer  and  mental  control,  bat 
everything  looks  dreadfully  hopeless.  I 
liave  no  organic  trouble.  It  is  only 
^^erres,^  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone 


can  go  through  this  terrible  nervous  de- 
pression and  really  get  well.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  hopeful  word  you  ean  give 
me.     C.  C. 

Answer — The  depression  that  comes 
with  disordered  nerves  seems  to  the  vic- 
tim of  it  like  the  worst  kind  of  torment 
that  was  ever  devised.  No  one  who  has 
escaped  this  particular  form  of  suffering 
entirely  can  quite  realize  the  misery  of 
it.  Elnowing  by  exx>erience  what  you  are 
enduring,  we  can  sympathize  with  yon 
most  deeply  in  these  "dark,  hopeless  days" 
you  are  living  through.  But  do  not  let 
them  daunt  you.  Working  out  of  a  nerv- 
ous disorder  along  these  lines  of  mental 
^elf -control  is  like  taking  a  master's  de- 
gree in  the  school  of  experience.  You 
have  something  to  show  for  your  work 
when  you  have  finished  that  you  could 
not  have  gained  in  any  otiier  way.  This 
is  not  said  merely  for  your  consolation. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  many  and  many 
a  sufferer  from  a  nervous  breakdown, 
who  has  gained  poise  of  body  and  mind 
by  the  same  methods  you  are  using,  as 
you  described  them  in  another  part  of 
your  letter. 

An  eminent  nerve  specialist  was  himself 
caught  in  the  quicksand  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion. The  fear  that  he  never  could 
practice  again  amounted  to  utter  despair. 
With  the  help  of  a  comprehending  friend 
he  put  himself  on  the  solid  ground  of 
health  once  more.  Now  his  practice  is 
larger  than  ever.  Only  the  other  day  he 
said :  "I  am  thankful  for  that  experience. 
I  can  tell  now  just  how  my  patients  feel. 
With  that  knowledge  I  can  put  my  finger 
on  the  mental  difficulty  and  relieve  it,  as 
I  never  could  before." 

We  are  not  all  nerve  specialists,  able  to 
utilize  a  personal  experience  of  nervous 
exhaustion  in  our  own  profession.  But 
the  lessons  that  we  learn  from  it  are  the 
keys  to  deeper  sympathy  and  richer  ex- 
perience. The  outlook  on  life  is  broader 
because  of  the  valley  of  depression;  our 
understanding  for  our  fellows  more  kindly 
because  of  our  own  stumbling.  We,  our- 
selves, are  more  capable  and  efficient  to 
fill  our  place  in  the  world  because  we 
have  fought  the  fight  and  won  the  battle. 
That  is  why  those  of  us  who  have  made 
the  harbor  of  peace  and  health  can  look 
back  on  the  nerve  storms  and  tempests 
we  passed  through  and  be  glad  of  them. 

This  seems  to  you,  perhaps,  in  the 
midst  of  your  sadness,  like  a  mocking 
mirage.  But  keep  the  thought  of  your- 
self as  a  happy,  well,  strong  person  in 
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your  mental  vision.  Do  not  jield  to 
your  emotions;  fight  them  little  by  little 
and  day  by  day.  When  the  morbid 
thoughts  you  speak  of  come  trooping  ioto 
your  mind,  chase  them  away  to  the  "raar^ 
gin  of  your  consciousness,"  aa  Dr  Barker 
expresses  it,  and  focus  your  attention  in- 
stantly on  some  concrete,  wholesome  pic- 
ture like  that  of  a  saucy  little  girl  making 
mud  pies,  or  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  in 
full  blossom. 

When  you  can  once  realize  how  your 
efforts  of  self-control  are  making  mental 
muscle,  you  can  face 
the  hard  symptoms 
and  the  dark  days 
with  much  more  forti- 
tude. You  can  evea 
say :  "Why,  bless 
you,  bad  times  and 
nervous  pains !  You 
are  my  opportunity, 
X  will  welcome  you. 
It  is  just  through  you 
that  I  am  learning 
to  be  the  master  of 
this  machine.  D  o, 
your  very  worst;  and 
I  will  still  rejoice." 
K  you  can  -  cultivate 
this  attitude,  even  to 
a  email  degree,  you 
will  see  how  much 
less  your  nervous  ills 
take  hold  of  you.  A 
cbeerfnl  relaxation  is 
their  worst  foe.  They 
leave  you  more  quick- 
ly and  return  less  8iHn  SuueI  FiIIsi 
often.     Keep  on   tir-  "l™i=s<p™ 

jug,     and     you     will 
surely  win.     In  the  meantime,  spend  all 
the  time  you  can  in  God's  out-of-doors, 


and  take  long,  deep  breaths  whenever 
you  can  remember  to  do  so. 
Indecision 
Qdsstioh — I  am  convalescent  after 
a  severe  attack  of  nervous  prostration. 
I  do  not  need  a  doctor's  care  now,  but  I 
have  not  my  full  strength  yet.  The  men- 
tal condition  is  particularly  troublesome. 
It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  decide  things, 
even  the  smallest  things,  and  when  I  have 
done  something  one  wuy  I  usually  wish 
I  had  done  it  another.  I  am  not  like 
that,  naturally.  J.  6. 
Answer — Do  not 
be  troubled  by  your 
seeming  lack  of. will 
power.  That  symp- 
tom very  often  accom- 
panies nervous  ex- 
haustion. You  have 
as  much  will;  as  ever, 
but  "you  must  learn 
over  again  to  use  it, 
and  that  comes  by 
practice.  An  eminent 
nerve  specialist  helped 
very  mucb  a  patient 
with.-  your  particular 
trouble  b  y  saying, 
"When  you  must 
choose  between  two 
things, -let  the  toss -of 
a  coin  decide  it.  Then 
never  regret  your  de- 
cision," Every  bit  of 
anxious  retrospection 
over  something  you 
didn't  do  steals .  -the' 
nerve  force  you-  are  . 
trying  to  accumulate. 
Don't  forget  that  each  exercise  of  your 
will  takes  you  a  step  towards  recovery. 


My  Better  Self 

By  K.  E.  Collins 

Sometimes,  among  life's  busy  shadow  shapes,  I  se 
A  Vhite-clad  figure  that  moves  f alteringly ;. 
But  when  I  stretch  my  hand  to  bid-  her  slay, 
She  fades  away. 

It  is  my  better  self,  made  out  of,  dreams,  ideals 
That  vanish  at  the  toucb.    Yet  when  she  steala 
In  front  of  me — ah,  God  foi^ve  the  lie! — 
Men  say  'tis  I. 
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man  and  his  "jnilkraan's  milk,"  induced 
us  to  take  up  the  study  of  caprieulture. 
The  fact  that  the  mileh  gout,  unappre- 
ciated, neglected  and  much  ridiculed  in 
this  country,  ia  practically  immune  from 
tuberculosis,  together  with  her  numerous 
other  good  qualities,  led  us  to  take  up  the 
question  of  her  availability  as  a  source  of 
supply   of    pure    "homemade"    milk    for 

Dr  J.  Finley  Bell,  in  a  paper,  on  "Some 
fat  problems  and  goat's  milk  in  infant 
feeding,"  read  before  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  claims  the  following, 
among  oilier  advantages,  for  the  milch 
goat :  "She  is  more  docile,  less  excitable, 
not  subject  to  tuberculosis  or  other  dis- 
ease in  this  climate.  Being  a  browser 
rather  than  a  gi'azer,  she  will  thrive  where 
cows  would  not;  and,  above  all,  she  is 
cleanly.  Her  escrement  is  solid  and  her 
tail  short,  consequently  she  is  not  covered 
with  manure  as  is  the  cow.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  production  of  cow's 
milk  free  from  manure  bacteria  is  com- 
mercially impossible.  Not  so  with  the 
goat;  she  can  be  easily  washed  (tubbed, 
if  necessary),  and  aproned  for  milking." 

With  a  view  to  experimenting  as  to 
Nanny's  capability  for  furnishing  h  city 
household  with  its  daily  milk  supply,  we 
have  established  a  small  t^oat  dairy  in 
our  own  back-yard,  in  the  heart  of  the 
residence  dbtrict  of  a  large  city. 


Not  a  few  of  our  friends  assured  us 
that  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  use 
the  milk,  owing  to  a  "goatish"  taste. 
As  uone  of  these  kind  couiiselore  had 
ever  tasted  goat's  milk,  we  preferred  to 
rely  for  authority  on  that  subject  on  the 
statements  made  by  those  who  have  made 
a  scientific  study  of  the  milch  goat  for 
many  years.  W'e  quote  from  an  English 
authority  as  follows:  ''Contrary  to  the 
usually  accepted  theory,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant flavor  to  the  milk  if  conscientious 
cleanliness  in  the  care  of  the  goats  is 
maintained.  In  countries  where  steriliz- 
ing the  milk  pail  and  bottles  and  washing 
the  hands  before  milking  are  not  much 
thought  of  the  milk  ma.v  possibly  acquire 
a  peculiar  taste."  A  German  authority 
says;  "An  aftertaste  of  goat's  milk,  ac- 
cording to  statement  of  veterinarians, 
should  not  exist,  and  if  any  such  taste  or 
smell  does  exist,  it  must  be  traced  to  un- 
■clean  stables  or  bad  feed.  Even  cow's 
milk  very  frequently  smells  badly  under 
these  conditions."  Since  becoming  milch 
goat  keepers  we  have  found  from  actual 
experience  that  the  milk  is  not  only 
delicious  in  flavor,  but  ttiat  it  is  much 
richer  than  cow's  milk. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  experiment 
we  decided  that,  instead  of  investing  in 
imported  does,  it  would  be  more  practical 
and  less  expensive  to  purchase  a  goat 
of  our  native  common  stock,  good  spec-  ' 
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imens  of  which  we  had  been  informed 
might  be  found  in  the  outskirts  or 
foreign  quartei-s  of  our  city,  and  very 
often  bought  for  a  small  sum.  Trips  to 
these  outlying  districts,  in  quest  of  stock 
for  the  nucleus  of  our  goat  dairy,  we 
found  both  novel  and  instructive.  Hav- 
ing discovered  a  promising-looking  doe, 
the  next  step  was  to  get  information  in 
regard  to  her  owner,  her  milk  yield  and 
her  price.  The  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions  we  usually  obtained  from 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
were  more  numerous  than  the  goats,  and 
who,  upon  the  judicious  bestowal  of  a 
few  pennies,  readily  pointed  out  the  goat 
owner's  abode.  As  there  is  no  estab- 
lished price  for  the  native  goat,  several 
excursions  of  this  kind  were  necessary 
before  we  found  a  goat  just  suited  to  our 
mind,  and  when  discovered,  it  took  some 
bargaining  before  we  became  the  proud 
possessors  of  our  first  Nanny. 

As  she  was  nearly  dry,  we  decided  to 
postpone  the  date  for  actually  establish- 
ing a  home  dairy,  and  to  board  the  doe 
for  the  winter  in  the  neighborhood  where 
she  was  purchased.  As  goats  are  pro- 
verbially prolific,  we  set  about  securing 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  our  "herd"  of 
one  by  breeding  Nanny  to  a  pure-bred 
Toggenburg  buck  of  imported  stock. 

In  regard  to  breeding  milch  goats,  the 
late  Mr  George  Fayette  Thompson  said, 
in  a  bulletin  entitled  Information  Con- 
cerning the  Milch  Goat,  compiled  by  him 
for  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture:  "With  goats,  as  with  other 
domestic  animals,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  best  buck  possible  be  employed.  One 
should  always  avoid  what  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  'common'  bucks.''  We  ex- 
perienced no  great  difficulty  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  pure-bred  buck,  as  a 
number  of  fine  specimens  of  the  Saanen 
and  Toggenburg  breeds  were  brought  to 
this  country  in  1904  by  several  goat 
fanciers,  who  united  in  making  the 
importation.  There  were  also  imported 
a  number  of  Saanens,  Toggenburgs  and 
Schwartzenburg-Guggisbergers  in  1905 
and  1906.  These  goats  and  their  off- 
spring have  become  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  Information  concern- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  these  imported 
animals,  also  copies  of  the  Thompson 
bulletin  (No  68),  may  be  obtained  by 
appljdng  to  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try, United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Oar  breediiisr  experiment  has  resulted 
In  two  Bne,  half-bred  Toggenburg  kids,  a 


buck  and  a  doe,  both  homiess  and  unu- 
sually large,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
their  mother  has  a  well-developed  pair 
of  horns  and  is  rather  small.  These  kids, 
together  with  two  imported  pure-bred 
Saanen  does,  since  purchased,  now  com- 
prise the  herd  of  our  "back-yard  dairy." 

The  Saanen  milch  goats  are  pure  white 
or  cream  white  in  color,  usually  hornless, 
much  larger  and  finer  than  our  native 
goats,  and  are  noted  as  milk  producers, 
having  been  bred  for  centuries  in  Switzer- 
land with  that  object  in  view. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  our  goats,  a 
suitable  stable  for  their  housing  was  nat- 
urally our  first  consideration.  This  was 
built  at  a  trifling  expense,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  shed  of  rough,  second-hand 
lumber,  covered  outside  and  lined  through- 
out inside  with  tar  roofing  paper,  and 
lighted  by  several  windows  on  the  south 
side.  We  use  the  "muslin  system"  of  ven- 
tilation, having  filled  in  the  upper  panels 
of  the  door,  which  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  shed,  and  also  one  of  the  win- 
dow frames  on  the  south  side,  with  un- 
bleached cotton  in  place  of  glass. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  favored 
before  the  shed  was  entirely  completed, 
with  a  visit  from  Dr  E.  M.  Santee,  assist- 
ant dairyman  of  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  an  expert  on 
the  subject  of  "muslin  ventilation,"  and 
in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  we 
made  the  ventilating  spaces  larger  than 
we  had  at  first  contemplated. 

This  shed  of  homemade  construction, 
while  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  has  proven 
to  be  dry,  warm,  light  and  well-venti- 
lated. It  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  our  thirty-foot  front  city  lot, 
the  rear  forty  feet  of  which  is  fenced  off 
with  wire  fencing,  giving  the  goats  an 
inclosure  for  exercise  in  pleasant  weather, 
and  yet  keeping  them  from  nibbling  the 
plants  and  shrubbery  in  the  forbidden 
territory  of  lawn  and  flower  bed  next  to 
the   house. 

A  long  plank,  resting  on  two  posts  set 
in  the  ground,  and  an  old  crate  with  a 
plank  leaning  up  against  it,  satisfies  the 
kids'  propensity  for  climbing  and  jump- 
ing. An  outdoor  gymnasium  of  this  sort 
not  only  affords  an  opportunity  for  much 
needed  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ing kids,  but  also  furnishes  much  amuse- 
ment to  anyone  who  has  the  time  to 
watch  the  antics  of  these  graceful  and 
playful  little  animals.  A  quantity  of 
brushwood  heaped  about  -the  shade  trees 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  goat  yard  af- 
fords au  oppoTtwmty  for  browsing  and 
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bark-peeling,  while  protecting  the  bark 
of  the  tree  trunks  from  the  caprine  teeth« 

While  constitutionally  a  very  hardy 
animaly  the  domesticated  goat  is  more 
delicate  than  in  its  wild  state,  and  while 
of  all  domestic  animals  the  least  liable  to 
disease,  still  it  is  very  susceptible  to  sharp 
winds,  cold  rains  or  mud.  Although  our 
environment  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  give  our  goats  the  run  of  a  pasture, 
we  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  in 
perfect  health  while  stall  fed  by  having 
the  yard  for  their  exercise. 

We  feed  them  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  only 
as  much  as  they  eat  at  one  feeding  being 
given.  This  we  soon  learned  to  gauge  by 
experience.  Their  chief  feed  is  hay,  sup- 
plemented by  bran,  grain,  vegetables  and 
clean  kitchen  leavings,  such  as  the  peel- 
ings of  potatoes,  turnips  and  parsnips, 
cabbage  leaves,  etc  In  winter  t^y  relish 
greatly  a  warm  bran  mash  of  about  the 
consistency  of  dough.  The  kids  we 
weaned  at  five  or  six  weeks,  feeding  them 
a  warm  bran  mash,  rather  wet,  and  later 
on  some  green  stuff,  grain  and  hay. 

With  reference  to  the  feed,  the  methods 
of  feeding,  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  shed,  and  the  care  of  the  goats  in 
general,  we  have  followed,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  practice  advised  by  Crepin,  the 
French,  Pegler  and  Hook,  tjie  English, 
and  Dettweiler,  the  German,  authorities, 
deriving  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
our  study  of  the  works  of  these  authors. 

The  hay  is  fed  from  small  hayracks 
over  each  little  manger,  the  bars  or  slats 
of  the  hayrack  being  close  enough  to- 
gether to  prevent  the  goats  from  pulling 
down  more  than  a  mouthful  at  a  time. 
They  are  such  fastidious  creatures  that 
they  will  refuse  to  eat  anything  that  has 
been  trodden  under  foot  or  soiled  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  art  of  milking  can  be  acquired  by 
the  most  unskilled,  city-bred  person  by 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance : 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  does  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  milker. 
While  it  naturally  requires  practice  to 
become  an  adept,  a  few  lessons  from  one 
who  knows  how  will  greatly  expedite 
matters  and  prove  less  trying  to  those 
docile  animals.  They  should  be  milked 
at  a  regular  hour  night  and  morning. 
The  directions  given  by  Pegler,  in  The 
Book  of  the  Goat,  have  been  found  of 
great  assistance  to  us  in  our  efforts  to 
acquire  the  "gentle  art." 

The  goat  fancier  who  cares  for  and 
milks  his  goats  himself  will  soon  find 


that  an  hour  or  two  a  day  thus  spent  will 
prove  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfying  oc- 
cupation. The  care  of  these  "little  giant 
milk  producers,"  aptly  described  by  Hook 
as  "the  most  intelligent,  the  most  engag- 
ing, and  most  picturesque  of  domestic 
cattle,"  opens  an  inviting  and  useful  rec- 
reation or  occupation,  not  only  to  men,  but 
to  women  and  even  to  children,  commend- 
ing itself  especially  to  those  whose  health 
requires  some  light  form  of  outdoor  work, 
either  as  a  vocation  or  an  avocation.  A 
great  advantage,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  is  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
outlay  to  establish  or  to  maintain  a  small 
goat  dairy.  In  fact,  there  are  few  under- 
takings which  can  be  commenced  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  can  be  made  to  pay 
so  well,  both  in  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  importance  of  milch  goat  keeping 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  physicians  or  to 
parents  of  young  children,  for  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  refutation  that  in- 
fants deprived  of  their  mothers'  milk 
thrive  upon  goat's  milk  better  than  on 
that  of  any  other  animal.  The  Lancet  of 
May  25,  1907,  in  reporting  an  analysis 
of  goat's  milk  made  by  the  Lancet  labo- 
ratory, says  that  "there  are  points  about 
goat's  milk  in  connection  with  infant 
feeding  which  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  the  goat  is  re- 
markably resistant  to  tuberculosis;  more- 
over, the  milk  appears  to  be  more  diges- 
tible than  cow's  milk,  because  its  casein 
forms  a  flocculent,  rather  than  a  hard, 
cheesy  curd.  It  has  been  stated,  however, 
that  the  unpleasant  odor  of  goat's  milk 
is  an  unfavorable  feature.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  goat's  milk  can  be  as  sweet  in 
this  regard  as  cow's  milk  so  long  as  the 
animals  are  kept  und^r  clean  and  proper 
conditions.  A  sample  of  goat's  milk  sub- 
mitted to  us  was  perfectly  sweet  to  the 
taste  and  smell,  and  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion at  all  of  the  so-called  goat  flavor. 
The  milk  represents  the  drawing  from  a 
mixed  herd  which  is  entirely  stall  fed, 
the  dry  foods  given  in  the  winter  being 
replaced  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  grass 
and  green  stuff  in  the  summer.  The 
animals  are  carefully  groomed  and  their 
udders  are  washed  daily. 

"On  analysis  the  milk  gave  the  follow- 
ing results:  Total  solid  matter,  1457 
per  cent;  milk  sugar,  5.05  per  cent;  fat, 
5.27  per  cent;  protein,  3.43  per  cent; 
and  mineral  matter  0.82  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Tnilk  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, containing  a  t^^;^tcw\tcv  ^tw^^tJ'^^^  ^"^ 


As  I  thoagbt  of  how  they'd  stuck  me, 

quite  as  if  they'd  meant  to  pinrk 

me, 
Wroth  I  grew,  my  soul  witliin  me  wnsinp; 

hot  with  sense  nf  wron? 
That  those  pninlers  I  ha<I   hired  should 

so  boldly  have  conspired 
To  defraud  me — yes.  I 

word  that's  none  too  slroiiK. 
Piiint  and  labor  both  conaidered.  it  is  uot 

a  whit  Ion  strong. 
For.  mark  you,  I've  suffered  Ion?. 


Then  it  was  I  seemed  to  see  there  one  I 

knew  ought  not  to  be  there, 
For  his  kind  I  lon^  had  sought  for  and 

my  search  had  been  in  vain. 
Lont;,  he  was.  and  ihin  and  lanky,  every 

ineh  of  him  the  Yankee; 
Sparsely  wliiskereil,  somewhat  cranky,  and 

his  years  were  on 
Very  quaint  his  dress  and  funny,  and  lua 

years  were  on  the  wane. 
Yes,  he  was  exceeding  plain. 

I  confess  he  liad  me  gzuessing',  though  no 

syllable  expressing, 
Till   I   noted   what   escaped   me   when   I 

first  had  looked  him  o'er — 
Paint  pots  seemed  to  quite  surrouud  him; 

made  a  sort  of  halo  round  him; 
T'was  enouifh  to  quite  confound  him,  this 

quaint  f-host  of  days  of  yore, 
For  I  knew  now  what  he  must  be — just 

a  ghost  of  days  of  yore; 
Just  a  c^voaV,  awl  woUving  more. 
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"Sir,"   said   I,    "if  flesh   or  spirit" — for 

somehow  I  did  not  fear  it — 
"Sir,  I  beg  of  you  pray  teil  me  what  you 

want  and  who  you  arel" 
Straight  he  placed  a  ghostly  ladder  and 

my  heart  grew  glad  and  gladder, 
For  I  now  divined  bis  purpose — why  this 

mil  from   afar; 
"fwus  in  truth  an  o[d-lime  painter  come 

to  help  me  from  afar. 
Time  and  spaee  could  not  debar. 

Straightway  then  he  fell  a-working; 
naught  knew  he  of  graft  or  shirk- 
ing. 

Honest  pay  for  honest  labor,  and  no 
conti'aet  did  lie  need. 

Stirred  and  mixed  his  painis  with  care, 
sir,  and  a  sort  of  final  air,  sir, 

Quite  as  if  he'd  say,  "Don't  dare,  sir,  sus- 
pect me  of  graft  or  greed ! 

You  can  see  just  what  goes  in  it— I've 
no  use  for  graft  or  greed." 
Straight  was  he  in  thought  and  deed. 

Then  I  noted  how  he  brushed  it,  binished 

and  hruslied  and  never  rushed  it. 

Till    the    paint    had    penetrated — fairly 

brushed  into  the  grain. 
Will    it    blister  T      Don't    you    think    it  I 
Rains  won't  wash  and  sun  won't  shrink  it ! 


Half  a  score  of  years  assail  it  and  their 

storms  will  be  in  vain. 
Snn  may  shine  and  stonns  beat  on  it  half 

a  score  of  years  in  vain 
F.re  'twill  need  a  coat  again. 

"Sir,"   said   I,  "your  address   leave  me. 

You're  the  man   long  sought  for, 

believe  me! 
Such  a  business  you  will  do  as  never  man 

lias  done  before ! 
Flesh  or  spirit,  tell,  I   pray  thee,  what 

your  addi-ess  is — 'twill  pay  thee! 
Nay,  good  sir,  I  fain  would  stay  thee; 

your   departure   I    deplore. 
For  my  house  is  still   unfinished;   your 

departure    I   deplore." 
Then  I  woke,  and  nothing  more. 

'Twas,  alas,  a  cniel  waking!     There  the 

paint  hung  still  a-flaking. 
Leaving  bare   spots,    bald   and   ugly,    as 

I've  stated  here  b3fore. 
But  my  bill — alas,  alack,  sir!  could  the 

good  old  days  come  back,  sir. 
When  paint  didn't  flake  nor  crack,  sir, 

I  would  not  its  size  deplore; 
No,  I'd  pay  it  promptly,  gladly,  and  its 

size  would  not  deplore. 
But  those  days  are  nevermore. 


When  Brother  Was  Late 


By  Maude  Morse  Rabbins 
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,  NCE  on  a.  time,  in  a  very 
big  houKe.  lived  a  wee  lit- 
tle givl,  Marie,  with  father 
and  mother  and  big  broth- 
er Jack  and  dear  little 
dollies  three.  So  little,  in- 
deed, was  baby,  Marie  that, 
s  straight  as  straight  could  be, 
she  was  no  taller  than  father's  knee. 
Her  cheeks  were  like  the  sweet,  red  rose; 
her  eyes  like  thehlue,  Slue-sea;  Hei]  hair 
was  like  the  goldeu  sunshine,  and  curly 
as  could  be. 

All  the  day  this  little  girl  would  play 
a]idplay  and  play,  till  brother  Jack, 
coming'  home  from  school,  would  catch 
her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  away  to 
mother  and  to  tea. 

One  day  'twaa  growing  dark  and  brother 
Jack  was  late,  so  down  to  the  gale  ran 
/"Ac  /Jt/}e  maid  lo  watch  for  liim  and  to 


The  little  birds  in  the  freetops  tall 
called,  "Sweet,  sweet,  good  -  night  T'  and 
Marie  replied,  "Jack's  late,  I'll  wait. 
Oood-night!"  Then  way  up  high  in  the 
sky  so  blue,  one.  two,  three  stars  aiiid, 
"How-do-you-do  T"  The  big  round  moon 
was  smiling,  too,  on  little  Marie  and  dolly- 
Sue. 

Along  that  wrf^  came  the  SiindmBn  tall, 
with  his  bag  of  magic  dust.  You  know 
he  comes  eeeih  night  at  dusk  and  scatters 
his  sand  till  the  curtains  white  are  shut 
down  tight  over  all  the  blue  eyes,  gray 
and  bi-own,  till  every  girl  and  every  hoy 
in  all  the  town  is  fast  asleep  and  ready 
to  sail  in  the  Dream-ship  fair  to  the  far- 
away "Land  of  Nod." 

"Aha,"  said  the  Sandman  gay,  '"this 
little  girl  is  through  with  her  play.  Away 
and  away  and  nway  to  sleep  she  must 
surely  go."     So  he  tossed  in  the  air  his 
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dust  so  bright,  and  .lip-toed  away  in  tlw 
pale  twilight. 

Down  the  street  came  another  mott, 
carrying  something  in  his  hand;  aome- 
thing  ao  big  and  grand,  sleepy  Marie 
tried  hard  to  see.  Now  what  do  you  giieas 
that  that  could  beT  A  little  white  slick 
with  many  strings,  and  each  one.  held  a 
gay  ballooit,  red  and  white. and  bliie. 
"Oh,  let  me  hold  them  a  minute,  please. 
■  Ill  give  them  right  back,"  said  she. 

The  baUoon  man  smiled  as  he  softly 
f  replied,  "Hold  tight,  don't  let  go,  my 
'  ehiid." 

Piff,  pnfE,  puff  came  the  north  wind 
bold,  and  blew  with  all  his  might.  Up, 
up  in  the  air  went  every  balloon,  but  little 
Slarie  held  tight.  Up,  up  went  the  gay 
balloons,  up,  up  went  baby  Marie.  Up, 
up  they  went  o'er  the  fence,  the  chimney, 
the  trees.  Far,  far  away  they  went 
toward  the  sky  so  blue,  where  the  twin- 
~"'itg  stars  were  peeping  through,  and  the 
^  round  moon  was  smiling,  too. 

r  they  sailed  o'er  the  quiet  town, 
[id  away  and  away,  till  far  Irelow 
i  flowed,  and  wbite-winged  ships 


weTit  sailing,  too.  The  Dream-ship  fair — 
perhaps  'twas   there — who   knowsT 

Away  and  away  and  away  they  floated 
on,  till  they  came  to  a  fleecy  cloud  so 
soft  and  white.  Straight  into  that  cloud 
tliey  sailed,  Marie  and  her  bright  bal- 
loons, and  the  moon  didn't  see  them  come 
out.  .    , 

Now,  what  do  you  guess  that  there  she 
spied  J  The  prettiest  land  you  ever  could 
find.  The  grass  was  so  green,  the  flow- 
era  so  sweet  and  the  trees  so  tall  and  so 
grand  that  little  Marie  laughed  aloud  in 
her  glee.  Gav  Fairvland  this  surely  must 
be.  '  ' 

Who  lives  in  that  far-away  land?  The 
dollies  and  toys  that  are  broken  or  lost 
hy  girls  or  boys.  There  they  frolic  and 
dance,  glad  and  gay  all  the  long,  long 
day  in  the  golden  sunshine  fair. 

And  what  do  you  think  T  As  quick  as 
n  wink  Marie  tied  the  balloons  to  a  tree. 
Then  around  slie  danced,  and  around  she 
skipped  and  around  she  frolicked  there, 
and  played  with  those  wee  fairies  fair. 

At  last  the  game  was  done.  They  surely 
hod  great  fun.     "Now  home  I  must  go," 
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said  little  Marie,  "to  father  and  mother 
and  Jack.  Tliey  will  want  me  back,  back 
in  the  little  town," 

So  the  iiueen  fairy  eaid,  with  a  kisa  as 
she  smiled.  "Do  come  again  soon,  dear 
child ;  good-uight !" 

Then  lli«  smith  wind  blew  the  gay  bal- 
loons, red  and  white  and  blue.  Away 
and  away  and  away  they  sailed,  away 
and  away  and  away ;  past  the  cloud, 
the  stars  and  the  moon,  away  o'er  the 
ocean  blue,  where  the  wliite-wing^d 
Ehipa    went    sailing    too.      The    Dream- 


ship  fair,  perhaps  'twas  there.  Who 
knows! 

Then  down,  down,  down  they  sank  be- 
low the  Ireetopa  tall,  below  the  chimney, 
Iwlow  the  roof,  below   the   garden   wall. 

'"Hello,  Marie,  you're  waiting  for  met" 
said  big  brother  Jack  as  lie  tossed  her 
pig-back,  So  home  from  the  gate  went 
Utile  Marie  to  father  and  mother  and 
dollies  three. 

A  dream,  yon  say,  had  baby  Marie  down 
there  by  the  gate  when  brother  was  lateT 
Perhaps!  who  knows?     Do  yoa.7 


Dainty  Easter  Souvenirs 

By  Abby  Chandler  Greene 


PICTITIED  herewith  are  some  pretty 
little    favors    for    Easter ;    easy    to 
make  and  calculated  to  give  much 
pleasure.     All  eg'j.'shells  should  be  kept, 
even  fragmcnls  of  eggshell  that  do  uot 
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require  cutting.  Those  taken  at  random 
from  the  breakfast- table  aer^-e  admirably. 
The  half-shells  may  be  made  into  minia- 
ture bonhon  bags,  by  gluing  bits  of  silk 
to  the  inner  side  and  ealcliing  the  top  of 
the  silk  and  running  a 
airing  through  it,  just 
as  one  would  do  with 
a  large  bag.  Alt  egg 
favors  ore  made  from 
blown  eifgs,  of  course. 
The  artistically 
painted  ejjgshells  to 
represent  dolls'  heads, 
as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, are  not  difficult 
to  make.  There  should 
be  as  few  lines  as  pos- 
sible used,  and  the  teeth 
and  whiles  of  the  eyes 
should  be  very  white  in- 
deed. The  esrgshell  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of 
a  small  candy  box  by 
^fining  it  securely  into 
a  stiff  paper  collar, 
which  is  concealed  by 
the  draping  of  some 
pretty  colored  tissue 
paper,  which  forms  the 
dress  for  the  little  lady. 
After  the  face  ia 
painted  the  hair  may 
be  pasted  on,  using 
some  hair  cut  from  a 
dolls'  wig.  or  a  little 
wad  of  swausdown.    If 


black  hair  is  desired  it  may  be  dipped 

To  make  the  candlestick,  place  upon  a 
piece  of  cardboard  three  eggshells  and 
fasten  them  to  each  other  with  white  seal- 
ing wax.  On  top  of  these  tbree  fasten 
a  half -she!  I  which  has  been  previously 
scalloped,  and  place  in  it  a  small,  colored 
eandle.  One  of  these  may  be  set  at 
each  place  at  the  table,  or  a  large  one 
may  be  used  for  the  center  of  tiie  table, 
baring  a  large  foundation  of  several  egg- 
shells. 

The  dear  little  chicks  in  and  around 
the  basket  cost  twenty-flve  cents  a  dozen, 
and  a  colleclion  of  them  scattered  about 
the  table,  among  flowers  or  greens,  make 
most  appropriate  and  inexpensive  Easter 
decorations. 


The  Summer  School  at  Sin 
lege,  Boston,  will  include  this  year  courses 
in  household  economies,  desired  espe- 
cially for  women  who  have  had  esperienee 
in  teaching,  and  adapted,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  tiie  immediate  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  courses  are  lo  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dean  Arnold,  who  will  her- 
self give  a  series  of  lectures.  Profes-sor 
Howard  will  give  instruction  in  advanced 
cooking  and  on  normal  methods  in  cook- 
ing. Miss  Dike  will  lecture  on  dietaries, 
Miss  Hanna  and  Miss  Spooner  on  normal 
methods  in  sewing,  with  discussions  and 
practice,  and  Professor  Mark  will  give 
an  elementary  course  in  chemistry. 
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Wee  Baby  Wong 

By  Fknence  Peltier  Pope 

IN  THE  latter  part  of  the  very  last  day 
of  the  very  last  year  there  was  horn 
in  Boston  a  Chinese  bahy  of  noted  an- 
cestry. This  young  man  is  the  descend- 
ant of  a  family  distinguished  in  Chinese 
annals  for  many,  many  years,  evea  over 
two   thousand. 

There  is  a  flag,  an  American  flag, 
hanging  over  this  baby's  bed,  and  the 
Bo^onian  wlio  sent  it  sent  a  card  also 
which  had  written  upon  it,  "Uncle  Sam's 
little  boy." 

And  an  old  lady  of  ninety-three  years, 
whose  father  served  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, swd  to  her  granddaughter  on 
hearing  of  the  birth  of  this  Chinese  baby: 

"Well,  Wong  Kai  Kah's  grandson  has 
just  as  much  right  to  be  the  president 
of  the  United  States  as  your  son  has." 

Such  incidents  as  these  show  clearly 
that  the  newcomer  is  getting  a  cordial 
welcome  in  this  country. 

With  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
Gilbert  Bartlett  Wong  have  been  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  three  generations 
of  the  Wong  family,  the  baby's  mother 
in  February  of  this  year,  and  his  grand- 
mother in  the  Febraary  issue,  1904.  Gil- 
bert has  for  a  middle  name  the  name  of 


the  New  England  family  that  hi^  grand- 
father lived  with  for  many  years. 

After  all,  what  is  probably  of  greatest 
interest  to  most  people  is  the  appearance 
of  Gilbert,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  is  a  very  pretty  baby.  He 
has  a  perfect  little  head.  Tfjit  hair — and 
he  has  a  quantity  of  it  for  so  small  a 
child — is  fine  and  soft.  His  mouth  re- 
sembles a  tiny  rosebud,  and  bis  eyes  are 
so  brilliant  that  no  picture  of  them  can 
reproduce  their  beauty.  He  weighed  mx 
and  one-half  pounds  at  birth  and  he  is 
gaining  steadily. 

The  boy's  mother,  with  another  Chin- 
ese girl,  is  studying  in  the  Mansion  school, 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  while  his  father  is 
preparing  for  Yale  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover, 

The  young  parents  are  planning  to 
have  their  son  brought  up  in  this  coun- 
try. If  he  inherits  the  intellectual  bril- 
liancy of  his  family  and  should  decide  to 
be  an  American  cifizen,  the  United  States 
will  be  the  gainer  thereby.  Anyway,  here 
is  one  Chinese  that  cannot  be  requested 
to  leave  this  the  land  of  his  birth. 


Mr  tad  JUrt  Wont  aiiil  MmilEr  Gilbm  BmnlctI  Won 


*'  Cottage  Simplicity  " 

The  pnzzle  story  under  the  above  title, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  number 
of  this  magazine,  carried  with  it 
a  moral  which  was  self-evident. 
Of  course  you  straightway 
guessed  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  advertisement  of  Wil- 
liam Leavens  &  Co  of  Boston. 
The  successful  prize,  winners 
were  Miss  Elizabeth  Sharpless 
of  Nebraska,  five  dollars  in 
cash ;  Mrs  W.  A.  Proctor  of 
Massachusetts,  three  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise ;  Letitia 
H.  Alexander  of  Kentucky,  two 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise. 

Among  the  advertising  pages 
of  this  issue  will  be  found  an- 
other puzzle  story,  founded  on 
one  of  the  advertisements  also 
appearing  in  this  number.  Its 
tille  is  "And  They  Dwelt  in  Har- 
mony." The  conditions  which 
govern  these  unique  monthly 
puzzles  will  be  found  on  the 
page  with  the  story.  Read  them 
carefully  and  then  see  if  you 
can  discover  the  source  of  the 
author's  inspiration.  You  will 
&nd  the  key  in  some  phrase  used 
in  the  story. 
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Linen  Jacket  on  Japanese  Lines 


By  Harriet  Webl> 


LINEN  suits,  which  are  to  be  in  vogue 
as  nnueli  as  ever,  are  always  practi- 
cal, especially  those  io  pure  white. 
Almost  ull  the  summer  frocks  and  suits 
displayed  in  the  stcnrtest  shops  show  the 
Japanese  arm  hole,  and  many  modi  D  ca- 
tions of  the  Japanese  sleeve  appear  in 
almost  all  of  the  new  modtls,  including 
suits,  jumper  gowns  and  evening  frocks. 

Of  coui-se,  there  is  still  the  smart  tailor- 
made  eostume.  which  is  always  worn;  bnl 
these  are  made  up  of  the  light  twill  flan- 
nel rather  than  of  linen.  These  dainty 
jackets  are  extremely  becoming  to  the 
majority  of  women,  and  may  be  made 
with  little  knowledge  of  dressmaking. 

This  jacket  is  in  two  pieces,  having  a 
seam  at  the  back  and  two  tucks  over  the 
ahonlders.  These  give  a  straight  back 
and  a  well-fitting  front.  The  jacket  is 
scalloped    all    around   and    has    a  simple 


but  effective  design  on  the  front,  and  just 
a  flower  or  two  on  either  sleeve,  both 
front  and  hack.  The  dots  may  be  made 
in  eyelet  if  desired,  but  a  much  prettier 
effect  may  be  obtained  on  heavy  linen 
with  all  solid  work.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  made  up  in  any  color:  a  coral 
pink,  with  a  large  pink  straw  bat  trimmed 
witli   shaded    roses,    would   be   charming. 

The  design  shown  here  is  made  with 
the  idea  of  giving  as  little  work  as  pos- 
sible and  still  effectively  covering  the 
jacket. 

The  skirt  and  belt  to  match  the  jacket 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Perforation  of  design,  50  cents;  paper 
pattern,  I-t  cents;  stamping  material,  10 
cents  extra.  In  ordering,  please  state  bust 
mensnre.  Address,  Embroidery  Depart- 
ment.   Good   Hoca¥:«.t^»vs.ci,  ^ijvi.\-v"i^*A-. 


Parisian  Lingerie 


THE  cfaemilette,  tlic  pombination  suit 
most  in  favor,  is  tbe  eorset  cover  and 
.(   drawers  combined.     Both  pieces  are 
cut'circular  and  put  together  with  lace 
beaflins. 

'Another  new  and  dainty  effect  is  the 
silk  vest  embroidered  with  foi^get-iae-nots 
or  any  small  flowers,  Tbe  illustration 
shows  tbe  purple  violets  with  tbe  green 


leaves  on  tbe  light  blue  silk.  The  silk 
chemise  also  is  extremely  popular,  in 
which  narrow  laee  insertion  is  sewed 
around  a  lace  medallion,  one  row  after 
anolher,  for  triraniing.  Three  rows  of  tbe 
insertion  with  the  beading  and  the. lace 
edging  finish  the  top.  A  cluster  of  tiny 
lucks  in  the  front  give  the  required  full- 
ness. 
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ways  of  working  ar& 
shown.  No  1  shows  th& 
lower  part  heavily  padded 
and  the  upper  part  worked 
with  solid  and  eyelet  em- 
broidery. In  No  2  thft 
lower  part  is  heavily 
padded  and  worked  solid^ 
and  the  upper  space  is. 
filled  with  small  French 
knots.  Leaves  of  No  3- 
are  worked  half  solid  and 
half  outlined  on  the  edge^ 
with  the  space  filled  witk 
French   knots. 

Design  No  901  is  of 
solid  and  eyelet  embroid- 
ery. The  brim  is  17  in- 
ches and  the  crown  6  in-^ 
ches  in  diameter.  Perfor- 
ated pattern  No  900  is  45 
cents;  No  901,  45  cents; 
paste  and  directions  for 
stamping,   25    cents. 


No  900.    A  hat  design  which  may  be  worked  in  three  ways 

Embroidered 
Linen    Hats 

By  Ernestine 

Summer  hats  made  of 
linen  bid  fair  to  be  as 
popular  as  ever.  A  wire 
frame  first  covered  with 
crinoline,  with  rows  of 
lace  under  the  brim  and 
peeping  out  between  the 
scallops,  makes  a  dressy 
and  serviceable  hat,  as 
the  crown  and  brim  can 
easily  be  removed  for 
laundering. 

The  crown  this  year  is 
without  a  scallop,  and  is 
brought  down  over  the 
sides  and  finished  with  a 
ribbon  band  and  bow,  or 
ribbon  and  flowers.  The 
brim  is  17  inches,  and 
the  crown  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

Design  No  900  is  very 
easily    made,    and    three 


In  Cutting  a  round  end 
buttonhole  in  thick  goods, 
a  punch  may  be  used  for 
the  end,  after  which  the 
remainder  of  the  button- 
hole is  cut  directly  on  a 
line  with  the  center  of  the 
circle.     G. 


No  901.    Linen  hat  in  solid  and  eyelet  embroidery 
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Distinctive  and  Beautiful 

Bj  M.  Alison  Muir 

Hand-worked  waists  were  never  mote 
beautiful  than  tliey  are  in  the  present 
spring  fashions.  Infinite  in  variety  are 
the  numerous  kinds  of  embroidery  stitcliea 
seen,  and  Dame  Fashion  decrees  that 
colored  cottons  and  silks  are  to  be  used 
for  working  the  stamped  patterns. 

Of  course,  taste  must  be  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  the  color  scheme.  There 
will  be  neither  beauty  nor  daintiness  if 
startling  effects  are  shown,  unless  an 
Indian  motif  is  desired.  The  eombins' 
(ion  must  be  artistic  to  be  pleaang.  For 
instance,  any  of  the  tones  of  ^Iden 
brown  or  sage  green  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  a  natural-colored  linen  waist.  If 
blue  linen  is  used,  the  soft  Delft  shades, 
or  a  darker  or  lighter  tone  of  the  linen, 
would  look  well.  All  the  delicate  shades 
of  pink,  blue,  violet  and  green  are  ad- 
missible on  white  materials. 

The  design  of  No  95  b  carried  out  in 

Wallachian    stitch    on    a   natural-colored 

linen,  worked  in  brown.     These  eclond 

cottons  wash    nicely,  therefore  they  are 

.  not  impraclicabic  for  embroidered  waists. 

No  dC  shows  the  pattern  oatlined  with 
coronation  braid.  Soutache  braid  might 
also  be  used.  This  coronation  braid  may 
be  had  in  any  desirable  color,  enough  for 
one  waist  costing  thirty-live  cents. 

A  waist  that  is  elaborate  in  appear- 
ance, and  yet  simple  to  make,  is  illus- 
trated in  No  97.  Hand- woven  medal- 
lions, costing  twenty  cents  each,  are  in- 
serted. A  few  French  knots,  the  outline 
stitch  and  some  solid  emhrmdery  make 
a  benutifnl  waist.  The  Wallachian  em^ 
broidery  is  used  for  waist  No  9S. 

Waists  No  95,  96  and  (\H,  stamped  on 


excellent  quality  linen,  are  $2.50  eacL 
Samples  of  the  linen  will  be  furnished 
on  applieation.  Waist  No  97,  stamped 
on  fine  Persian  linen,  is  $1.85.  Stamped 
on  handkerchief  linen,  the  waist  is  $3.25. 

The  few  sprays  of  solid  embroidery  in 
waist  No  99  are  worked  over  the  lace  in- 
sertion, which  can  be  obtained  basted  on 
the  stamped  working  pattern.  Stamped 
on  line  Persian  lawn,  or  on  nainsook, 
with  lace  basted  on,  waist  No  99  costs 
$2.25.  The  same  waist  in  handkerchief 
linen   is   $3.50. 

A  perforated  pattern  of  any  of  these 
waists,  inclnding  collars  and  cuffs,  costs 
sixty-five  cents.  White  or  colored  cotton 
for  woiiing  the  waists  is  three  cents  a 
skein.  The  mereerized  cotton  is  five  cents 
a  skein. 

Address  all  orders  strictly  by  number 
and  name  of  designer  to  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Do  not  send  cash  or  stamps,  but 
money  order,  postal  note,  or  check,  to 
insure  its  safe  arrival. 


A  Coarse  Neehlb  should  be  used  for 
stroking,  and  the  work  should  be  held  be- 
tween tlie  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  thumb  on  the  gathering 
threads.  In  placing  the  gathers,  put  the 
point  of  the  needle  under  the  lower 
gathering  thread  and  press  on  the  needle. 


.  A  DoTTBLE  Thread  for  gathering  should 
never  be  used,  as  it  is  apt  to  knot ;  instead 
put  in  two  lines  of  gathering  separated 
by  an  eighth  of  an  inch.    C.  A. 


Thread  may  be  broken  or  cut  from  the 
spool,  bat  shonld  always  be  cut  from  the 
work,  as  breaking  weakens  the  fastening. 


'^^^^^§dr^^ 


Designed  eipreaal;  for  Good  Hoiuekeepiiig  by  Ellen  Stan.     Stylish  (md 

Eractif^  designs  whicb  can  be  made  at  home,  good  Mam-aUowing  patterns 
eing  furniBhed  at  10  cents  each.  Order  br  number.  Address  Pattern 
Department,  Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Haas. 
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For  Easter  Luncheons 


\  HESE     suggestions 
mid  be  especially  ap- 
propriate for  a  luncheon 
I  given  by  a  bride  to  her 
maids,   but   any   one  of 
them  may  just   as   well 
be  adapted  to  the  spring- 
time entertaining  of  any  hostess. 

For  decorations,  have  as  much  green 
as  possible  about  the  room ;  bank  the 
mantel  and  window-sills  with  feathery 
ferns,  but  use  tall  palms  in  the  comers  or 
wherever  a  good  effect  can  be  obtained. 

Choose  the  choicest  of  linen ;  if  color 
be  liked,  use  an  open,  lacy  pattern  over 
a  glossy  Hnin;:;  of  palest  pink,  as  near 
the  "daybreak"  shade  as  possible. 

For    the    centerpiece    mound,    not    too 


high,  and  loosely,  "daybreak"  carnations; 
surrourid  these  with  loose  bunches  of  se- 
lected violets,  using  all  the  shades"  from 
the  palest  lavender  to  deepest  purple, 
and  encircle  the  whole  with  a  mat  of 
maidenhair  fern,  as  illustrated.  At  the 
four  comers  of  the  centerpiece  place  the 
candlesticks,  tall,  silver,  single  sticks, 
with  shades  of  cut  silver  filigree,  lined 
with  the  same  shade  of  palest  pink  and 
edged  with  violet  fringe.  At  each  place 
is  a  tiny  bouquet,  a  miniature  of  the  cen- 
terpiece :  a  carnation  surrounded  by  the 
shaded  violets  and  ferns. 

Use  small  silver  filigree  dishes  for  the 
salted  nuts,  olives  and  violet  and  palest 
pink  bonbons. 

For  the  first  course,  which  is  waiting 


wlien  the  guests  enter,  take  lettuce  leaves 
and  ahred  daintily  with  seissora;  place  in 
a  wire  basket  on  ice  to  become  crisp  be- 
fore serving.  Break  e^s  as  near  tbe 
mil  end  as  possible,  rinse  and  carefully 
trim  out  an  opening  large  enough  for 
!  for  the  cocktail.  Place  tbe  egg- 
shell on  a  thick  slice  of  lemon,  makiii};  a 
place  in  the  center  of  atice  for  the  shell 


ily,  then  cover  lemon  and  base, 
ling  it  carefully  with  shredded  let- 
luce  and  a  few  fresh  violet  blossoms. 
Fill  the  cases  with  the  following  i 
ture:  Dice  white,  firm  bananas,  gmpe- 
fniit,  using  only  the  mealy  part,  free 
of  all  membrane  and  tough  fiber,  and  Mal- 
aga grapes,  cutting  tbe  latter  in  halves 
and  skinning  and  removing  seeds.     Mar- 


inale  with  a  sauec 
made  of  one-third 
cup  each  of  sherr^' 
wine  and  mara- 
schino cordial,  one- 
fourth  cup  of 
peach  brandy  and 
a  few  grains  of 
salt.  Repeat  the 
proportions,  if  the 

Euificieiit.  Thor- 
oughly chill  and 
fill  the  shell  casen. 
placing  on  top  of 
each  one  table- 
spoon of  lemon 
ice  to  which  yvelle 
cordial  t  o  taste 
has  been  added.  Color  with  violet  paste 
and  freeze.  On  top  of  all  place  a  can- 
died violet. 

For  (he  sotip  use  a  dunty  white  sonp 
in  Clips  with,  if  poaeible,  a  violet  decora- 
lion;    with   this    course    serve    rings    cut 


serving  enough  liquid  jelly  to  fill  the 
molds.  Mix  one  part  of  chiclceu,  chopped 
coarsely,  one  part  of  celery,  ent  in  small 
pieces,  and  one  part  of  English  wnlniit 
meats;  marinate  with  French  dressing  and 
chill  thoroughly.  When  the  molds  have 
hardened  scoop  oat 
spoon,  leav- 


ing     a 

wall 

fully 

one-half  inch  thick 

.-■11  the 

botto 

m  and 

<i.les. 

Fill    the 
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Place 

on  ice 
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moldet 

Sei-ve  with 

Inead 

and 

butter 

sandwiches. 

wliich 

may  be  tied 

if  de- 

from  stale  hread, 
buttered  and 
browned  delicately 
in  the  oven. 

The  salad  course 
can  be  served  in 
individual  molds. 
o  n  a  crisp  lettuce 
leaf  on  a  small 
paper  doily  on  the 
service  plate. 

Make  any  favor- 
ite clear  aspic  jel- 
ly mixture  and 
pour  part  into  in- 
dividual mold.'^;  set 
away  to  harden,  re- 
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dred,  with  two  shades  of  violet  ribbon. 

In  making  the  frozen  dessert,  the  use 
of  fresh  flowers  for  color  and  flavor  am- 
ply repays  the  extra  labor,  for  the  flavor 
is  very  difFereat  from  that  obtained  by 
the  extract  alone.  Remove  stems  and 
pound  the  violet  blossoms  from  one  good- 
sized  bunch  of  the  cultivated  pale  va- 
i-iety,  expressing  as  much  juice  as  pos- 
sible. Strain  this  juice  through  cheese 
cloth  and  add  to  one  quail  of  heavy 
cream  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  a  few 
grains  of  salt  and  one-third  cup  of  yvette 
cordial;  color  with  violet  coloring  and 
freeze.  Wlien  frozen  thoroughly  mold, 
using  preferably  a  brick  mold,  and  pack 
solidly;  let  stand  in  salt  and  ice  three 
hours. 

When  ready  to  serve,  turn  onio  a  large 
platter;  garnish  with  halves  of  very  large 
peaches,  filling  centers  of  these  with  stl^y 
whipped  cream  and  pouring  around  the 
fruit  syrup  from  the  peaches.  See  illus- 
tration. Serve  witt  this  a  bridecake, 
using  any  recipe  for  a  light,  white  cake, 
and  putting  in  the  proverbial  penny,  ring 
and  thimble.  Frost  the  top  and  sides 
with  a  heavy,  rough,  white  icing  and  dee- 
orate  the  top  with  a  bunch  of  candied 
violets,  surrounded  by  green  leaves  cut 
from  angelica.  Roll  some  candied  violets 
very  finely  and  sprinkle  over  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  icing. 

Bliss  from  Philadelphia 

By  Linda  HuU  Lamed 

There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  to 
the  epicur&  than  the  huge  cinnamon  ban 
made  by  one  of  the  famous  bakers  of 


Philadelph^  This  bun  is  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  four,  inches  high  and  many 
inches  full  of  delicionsness.  No  one 
could  expect  the  makers  of  this  confection 
to  give  away  or  even  sell  the  recipe,  but 
since  three  of  these  buns  have  found 
their  resting  place  in  my  household,  I 
will  tell  our  readers  how  I  believe  it  is 
to  be  made. 

Make  a  bread  mixture  with  three  cups 
of  milk  and  water,  one  yeast  cake,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  dough.  Let  rise  and  make  into 
a  bun  mixture  by  working  into  it  one 
cup  of  butter,  one  of  sugar  and  four  or 
five  eggs  slightly  beaten.  It  is  then  rolled 
into  a  sheet  less  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
fifteen  inches  long  and  twenty-four  inches 
wide.  This  sheet  is  sprinkled  lightly 
with  sugar,  dusted  with  cinnamon  and 
almost  covered  with  six  cups  of  well- 
washed  currants.  About  two  cups  of 
seeded  raisins  are  also  scattered  on  top 
of  the  currants.  The  sheet  is  then  rolled 
the  whole  twenty-four  inches,  like  a  jelly 
cake.  It  is  then  separated  with  a  sharp 
knife  into  eight"  pieces  three  inches  long, 
A  round  pan,  tea  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  high,  is  well  greased  and  the 
eight  portions  are  put  into  it,  one  in  the 
middle  and  the  other  seven  surrounding 
it,  and  all  set  up  on  the  cut  ends.  It  is 
put  in  a  warm  place  for  the  final  raising, 
which  should  take  about  an  hour.  A 
cup  of  sugar  ia  slightly  caramelized  by 
cooking  it  until  it  begins  to  brown  del- 
icately in  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  water, 
then  pour  it  over  the  buns.  The  pan  - 
should  then  be  put  in  a  rather  slow  oven, 
although  it  should  be  hot  at  first  to  con- 
tinue the  caramelizing  of  the  suzar,  and  ■- 
it  should  take 
about  an  hour  to  ' 
complete  the  bak- 
ing. The  bun 
when  done  is 
sweet  and  rather 
sticky,  rich  with 
fruit,  and  with  a  ■ 
peculiar  fiavor  of 
slightly  burned  .' 
sugar.  When 
cold  it  niay  he  cut 
into  wedge-shaped 
sections  like  a 
layer  cake,  and 
these  sections  are  ■ 
better  for  being 
warmed  in  the 
oven  just  before  - 
sen-ing. 


The  American  Food  Supply 

I — Canned  Goods :  How  to  Buy  the  Best 

By  Howard  Williams 


^RS  X.  is  a  beautiful  ea- 

I  tertainer;  she  has  meaoB, 
taste  and  a  wonderful 
kiiaek  of  makiog  hai^ 
moniouB  menus.  After 
one  of  her  dinners  Ur 
J.  remarked  that  one 
reason  why  he  particularly  enjoyed  din- 
in?  at  her  home  was  because  he  always 
felt  sure  that  no  "canned  stuff"  found  its 
way  onto  her  table. 

"But  my  dear  Mr  J.,"  she  replied, 
"everything  escept  the  roast  and  the 
fruit,  in  the  dinner  which  you  have  just 
eaten,  was  canned.  The  clam  broth  was 
canned — the  flsh  was  from  Gloucester — ■ 
the  spinach  and  asparagus  were  canned, 
as  wel!  as  the  pudding. 

"I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  it.  It  is  not 
from  motives  of  economy,  though,  I  con- 
fess, it  is  economical ;  but  because,  living 
inland  as  I  do,  it  is  the  best  way  in 
which  I  can  get  the  variety  of  dishes 
which  I  like.  Tou  speak  of  'canned 
stuff,'  using  the  expression  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  because  you  do  not  realize  that 
in  these  modern  dayp  you  can  get  the 
very  best  things  which  the  market  af- 
fords in  the  once  despised  cans." 

Mr  J'a  experience  has  perhaps  been 
the  reader's  many  times,  whether  you 
have  known  it  or  not.  Many  a  dish 
which  has  seemed  particularly  toothsome 
at  a  good  hotel  or  restaurant  has  been 
made  from  canned  goods.  In  your  own 
nse  of  canned  products,  if  your  only 
recipe  has  been  to  open  the  can,  pour  into 
a  dish  and  serve,  you  have  not  begun  to 
realize  the  possibiUties  of  this  branch  of 
culinary  art. 

Canned  goods  are  not  merely  things 
with  which  to  fill  in  when  "nobody  is  at 
home,"  but  the  best  products  of  the  pack- 
er's art  are  susceptible  to  very  artistic 
and  satisfactory  treatment.  The  house- 
wife may  be  somewhat  loth  to  present 
canned  goods  to  her  guests,  because  she 
does  not  know  just  what  she  will  get 
when  she  orders  a  can  of  anything  from 
her  grocer.  These  are  important  ques- 
tions  to  her:  "How  may  I  know  what 
the  best  brands  of  canned  goods  aref" 


"Does  my  groeer  keep  them,  and  if  not, 
how  can  I  secure  themi" 

The  volume  of  the  meat,  fish  and  v^ 
etable  packing  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous,  running  up  into  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 
Many  people,  on  account  of  locality  or  the 
necessity  for  economy,  mast  live  on  such 
goods  largely  or  almost  entirely.  They 
find  them  wholesome  and  cheap.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  scientifically  demonstrated  fact 
that  canned  goods,  properly  packed,  offer 
less  chance  for  d^ase  than  do  fresh 
goods,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
packing  in  air-tight  vessels  prevents  de- 
composition, .to  which  fresh  goods  are 
always  liable  if  kept  too  long.  The 
danger  of  ptomaine  poisoning  from  so- 
called  fresh  meats  or  flsh,  which  may  have 
begun  to  decompose,  is  much  greater  than 
the  danger  from  the  use  of  canned  goods. 
Practically,  there  is  no  danger  of  pto- 
maine from  meats  or  fish  properly  canned 
if  they  are  taken  from  the  can  immed- 
iately after  opening  and  used  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

The  old  fear  of  metal  poisoning  from 
tin  cans  has  vanished,  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  having  made  stringent  rules 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  food  con- 
tainers. The  government  rules  forbid 
the  use  of  any  compound  of  lead,  arsenic, 
antimony,  zinc  or  copper.  Tin  plat« 
must  be  of  the  required  thickness,  if  used 
at  all,  and  the  cans  must  be  soldered  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  any  possible  chem- 
ical action.  In  a  word,  tin  cans  are 
safe  receptacles  for  food  products.  But 
always  empty  a  can  immediately  on  open- 
ing; there  is  real  danger  in  learing  any 
food  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  metal  cod- 
Why  canned  goods  are  not  expensive 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
decomposition  is  an  important  reason  why 
canned  goods  are  often  much  cheaper 
than  corresponding  fresh  goods,  though 
at  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the 
extra  cost  of  handling  fresh  goods  and 
pacHng  them  in  tin,  wood  or  glass  mnst 
increase  the  cost  to  the  ©wflKousa.  "Cw*. 
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would  perhaps  be  true  if  the  consumer 
paid  the  priee  on  the  hoof  or  in  the  field, 
but  many  other  elements  enter  into  the 
cost  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables  or  fish, 
such  as  the  immense  percentage  of  waste 
by  decay,  the  short  time  in  which  these 
goods  must  be  sold — often  they  are  at 
their  best  only  a  day  or  less — and  the 
very  much  higher  transportation  charges 
for  perishable  goods.  On  account  of 
these  things  the  consumer  pays  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  first  cost,  even  when 
the  goods  do  not  go  through  the  hands  of 
a  long  string  of  producers,  shippers,  job- 
bers and  marketmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  canned  meats  are 
brought  on  the  hoof  to  the  packing 
houses;  canned  fish  are  packed  the  minute 
they  are  brought  to  the  shore,  and  are 
previously  salted,  if  caught  more  than  a 
few  hours  away;  while  canned  vegetables 
are  raised  in  the  country  surrounding  the 
factory  so  that  only  a  few  hours,  at  the 
most,  elapse  between  the  time  the  vege- 
tables are  picked  and  the  time  they  are 
sealed  up  in  the  cans.  Then,  again,  the 
waste  products  can  be  handled  so  eco- 
nomically on  a  large  scale  that  the  cost 
of  packing  is  materially  reduced  and  the 
freight  rates  on  canned  goods  in  lots  is 
much  lower  than  on  fresh  products. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  packers 
do  better  and  cleaner  work  than  others; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  careless  packing 
and  careless  selection  of  stock  may  injure 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  product;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  economy  in  the  packing 
house  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  consumer.  Pop- 
ular agitation  of  the  subject  of  pure 
foods  has  resulted  in  stringent  laws  pre- 
venting adulteration,  misrepresentation, 
etc,  and  a  govem];Qent  inspection  has  been 
inaugurated.  We  are  much  safer  in  buy- 
ing canned  foods  at  random  than  we  were 
a  few  years  ago,  but  still  there  are 
widely  varying  degrees  of  excellence  and 
palatablenesa. 

A  visit  to  a  fish  cannery 

The  writer  of  this  artiele  has  recently 
visited  two  establishments  where  canning 
is  done  in  a  thoroughly  modem  and 
deanly  way.  H^  believes  that  if  the 
good  diner  could  see  what  he  saw  there, 
his  prejudice  against  at  least  some  kinds 
of  **canned  stuff"  would  vanish.  One  of 
these  establishments  is  a  fish-packing 
plant  and  the  other  a  com  cannery. 

The     fish-packing     establishment     is 

known  as  a  sardine  factory.     American 

sardines  are  email  herring  eanght  in  im- 


mense quantities  along  the  coast  of 
Maine,  where  there  are  many  establish- 
ments for  packing  them.  Some  of  these 
places  are  not  so  clean  as  others.  The 
herring  is  an  oily,  scaly  fish  and  offers 
remarkable  opportunities  for  the  collec- 
tion of  evil-smelling  waste,  and  yet  a 
fastidious  man  might  carry  his  lunch  in 
his  hand  through  this  factory  and  eat  it  in 
comfort  anywhere.  The  factory  is  built 
right   on   the   dock. 

The  fish  are  unloaded  into  a  tank  of 
running  water,  where  they  are  taken  by 
a  belt  to  an  endless  bucket  chain,  which 
takes  them  up  one  fiight  into  a  separar 
tor,  where  the  fish  that  cannot  be  used 
are  removed.  The  selected  fish  are  then 
run  into  an  automatic  machine,  where  the 
scales  and  waste  are  completely  removed, 
and  the  fish  washed  and  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  streams  of  water  pouring  over 
them  all  the  time.  Then  they  are  run  on 
belts  into  the  pickling  bath,  where  they 
are  thoroughly  salted,  run  into  baskets 
and  put  on  tables,  where  they  are  sorted 
as  to  sizes  and  put  on  wooden  drying 
crates  (this,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  time 
that  they  are  touched  by  hand).  These 
crates  are  put  into  hot-air  chamber^ 
where  the  fish  are  dried.  From  there 
they  are  put  into  a  hopper,  whence  they 
go  into  steel  crates,  wluch  move  slowly 
through  a  vat  of  super-heated  oil,  where 
the  fish  are  fried,  and  from  this  vat  the 
steel  crates  of  fried  fish  move  slowly  on 
a  long  endless  chain,  where  they  have 
time  to  drip  thoroughly,  and  from  which 
th^  are  put  into  cans,  carefully  in- 
spected, closed  by  special  machinery  with- 
out a  drop  of  solder,  except  for  a  small 
opening,  and  put  into  a  bath  of  dry 
steam.  Thence  the  cans  pass  to  machines 
which  fill  the  remaining  space  with  mus- 
tard or  oil,  and  then  tihey  are  closed  up 
air-tight,  put  into  hot  baths  to  remove 
the  mustard  from  the  outside  of  the  can, 
thoroughly  washed  and  removed  to  cool 
slowly. 

These  cans  of  fish  are  wholesome  and 
palatable  and  are  cheap  enough,  so  that 
the  fish  basis  of  a  meal  for  several  peo- 
ple can  be  bought  for  ten  cents.  The 
head  of  the  firm  which  operates  this,  as 
well  as  several  other  packing  establish- 
ments of  various  kinds,  says  it  is  his 
idea  to  furnish  food  for  the  working- 
nan's  table  as  clean  and  wholesome  as 
that  which  goes  on  his  own  table.  This 
firm  also  packs  several  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, other  sea  foods  of  high  grade  and 
some  kinds  of  meats,  and  tibe  same  sort 
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of  careful  supervision  goes  with  all  their 
products,  cheap  and  expensive. 

Where  com  is  canned 

The  visit  to  the  corn-packing  plant, 
also  in  Maine,  offered  the  same  exhibit 
of  cleanliness.  The  first  impression  on 
reaching  the  factory  was  of  the  whole- 
some and  clean  appearance  of  the  oper- 
ators. They  seemed  to  be  of  the  best 
type  of  neat  and  industrious  Yankees. 
They  are  taught  to  respect  themselves 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  house. 

The  corn  was  brought  in  from  sur- 
rounding farms,  husked  by  hand  under 
a  roof  in  the  open  air  and  taken  into 
the  factory,  where  it  was  at  once  put  into 
a  machine  for  removing  the  kernels  from 
the  cob.  Though  there  was  but  a  few 
minutes'  interval  between  this  process 
and  the  cooking,  the  com  was  run  into 
receptacles  containing  large  cakes  of  ice 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  souring. 
From  these  receptacles  it  was  put  into 
an  extremely  ingenious  machine  for  re- 
moving all  of  the  silk  and  fragments  of 
cobs,  and  from  here  into  mixing  vats, 
where  it  was  mixed  with  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  salt  and  pure  sugar  and 
water.  Then  it  'was  heated  to  remove 
air  from  the  mixture  and  run  into  the 
cans  by  automatic  machinery.  These  cans 
traveled  on  an  endless  chain  and  passed 
along  to  machines  which  automatically  put 
on  the  caps  and  soldered  them. 

The  hot  cans  were  then  dipped  into 
water  to  detect  leaks,  and  forthwith  put 
into  baths  of  dry  steam  and  cooked  for 
nearly  an  hour  under  high  pressure. 
Com  requires  this  treatment,  a  fact 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
housekeeper  to  can  corn  at  home. 

Promptly  at  the  noon  hour  all  the 
machines  were  put  out  of  use  and  the 
whole  factory,  machines,  benches,  floors 
and  all,  were  thoroug^y  washed  and 
rinsed  with  boiling  water  and  steam  from 
various  hose  pipes.  The  same  thorough 
cleaning  was  repeated  at  closing  time. 

This  firm  operates  a  number  of  such 
plants,  and  also  packs  other  vegetables, 
lobsters,  clams,  etc.  Their  corn  facto- 
ries are  in  use  onlv  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year,  nevertheless  a  fine  grade  of  perma- 
nent help  is  secured  for  this  special  season 
by  employing  the  men  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  make  cans,  although  cans  can  be 
bought  fully  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
made  by  the  canners. 

These  two  firms  pack  good  goods,  dis- 
card ever3rthing  doubtful,  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  insure  wholesomeness 


and  purity,  and  each  has  an  enviable  rep- 
utation with  the  trade.  There  are  others 
which  do  good  work  along  these  and 
other  lines.  You  may  feel  absolutely 
secure  in  using  the  products  of  such 
firms,  and  if  you  know  the  names  of  a 
few  good,  honest  packers,  it  is  easy  to 
secure  desirable  canned  goods  for  your 
own  home  use. 

This  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow :  Buy  the 
products  of  those  firms  which  have  made 
a  reputation  for  packing  clean  and  whole* 
some  goods. 

Grocers  not  always  the  best  authority 

Here  it  is  not  always  safe  to  take  the 
grocer's  word  for  it,  because  the  grocer 
buys  from  the  jobber,  who  is  apt  to  push 
his  own  brand  (said  to  be  packed  es- 
pecially for  him),  sometimes  because  he 
can  secure  the  goods  from  a  packer  un- 
known to  the  public  at  a  less  price  than 
from  one  who  has  established  a  national 
reputation  and  a  national  demand  for 
his  product,  and  sometimes  because  the 
goods  of  the  latter  have  a  fixed  retail 
price,  and  he  can  charge  more  and  make 
a  much  larger  profit  from  so-called  fancy 
goods  put  up  over  his  own  name  with  a 
particularly  attractive  label.  So  that 
neither  a  cheap  price  nor  a  high  price 
is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  quality  of  goods 
unless  the  labels  show  that  the  goo^  are 
put  up  by  a  firm  which  you  know  do 
good  work.  Nor  can  you  judge  entirely 
by  appearance  and  taste.  These  little 
precautions  to  insure  the  best  handling 
do  not  always  show  when  you  open  the 
can. 

Some  retailers  sell  canned  goods  of 
their  own  private  brand.  There  are 
packers  who  put  out  such  goods  for  the 
trade,  using  many  different  brands  and 
names  for  the  same  line  of  goods,  with 
nothing  on  any  of  the  labels  to  show  by 
whom  the  goods  are  actually  packed. 
Sometimes  these  are  good  goods,  but  if 
one  of  these  brands  is  discredited  by  the 
purchaser,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put 
out  the  same  goods  under  another  label, 
as  the  purchaser  is  ignorant  as  to  who 
packed  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
purchaser  buys  goods  with  the  label  of  a 
well-known  packer,  he  is  on  the  safe  side. 
It  is  easy  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  poor 
goods. 

One  of  the  greatest  retail  grocery 
houses  in  the  country  has  largely  broken 
away  from  the  private  label  idea  and 
pnidies  the  brands  of  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  reliable  packers,  be- 
cause their  costomfin  ^a^^  Xs^ax^^k^  ^a 
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call  for  these  goods  and  the  goods  please 
thenL  They  are  also  serving  themselves 
well  by  taking  advantage  of  what  these 
packers  do  to  exploit  the  name  and  rep- 
utation of  their  goods.  The  best-known 
goods  sell  the  most  easily. 

A  packer  who  builds  up  a  reputation 
for  his  name  and  trade-mark  so  that  they 
become  almost  household  words^  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  but  the  best  work. 
That  reputation  probably  has  a  money 
value  to  him  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
his  plant.  He  insures  his  plant  against 
fire  and  water,  and  the  only  way  he  can 
buy  insurance  for  his  reputation  is  to 
live  up  to  it.  So  that  the  big  and  well- 
known  packer  is  likely  to  be  a  safe  man 
to  buy  from.  This  is  a  good  general 
rule,  though  there  have  perhaps  been 
some  exceptions  to  it.  But  the  man  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  a  good  reputa^ 
tion  to  unload  poor  goods  by  means  of 
it  has  speedily  suffered  a  severe  penalty 
in  the  loss  of  both  trade  and  reputation. 
He  has  learned  that  he  can't  afford  to 
do  it 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  kind 
of  goods  you  want,  there  is  an  easy  way 
to  make  him;  that  is,  to  insist  on  hav- 
ing what  you  want.  He  will  be  glad  to 
carry  goods  which  sell  and  re-sell,  and 
if  his  customers  discrimiilate  and  want 
the  best,  he  will  sell  the  best.  He  wants 
trade. 


New  Ways  with  Celeriac 

By  Helen  Louise  Sherwood 

Celeriac,  or  celery  knobs,  can  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  most  cities.  Why  this 
delicious  vegetable  is  not  more  extensively 
cultivated  must  be  because  its  many  ex- 
cellencies are  unknown  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  housewives.  When  once  they 
are  discovered  celeriac  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  popular  vegetables,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does,  the  three  requirements 
of  the  cook:  healthfulness,  palatability 
and  cheapness. 

Celeriac  is  a  very  near  relative  of  the 
familiar  table  celery,  but  having  large 
knob-like  roots  instead  of  crisp  tender 
stalks. 

The  roots  are  about  the  size  of  a  tur- 
nip and  are  sold  in  bunches  of  three, 
eosting  three  or  four  cents  a  bunch,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Two  bunches 
will  serve  the  average  family  with  a 
vegetable  or  salad  and  soup,  as  every  part 
23  edible. 
TIfe  tops  are  used  for  flavoring  soups 


and  sauces.     The  roots  may  be  used  raw, 
or  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Creamed  Celeriac 

To  prepare  the  roots,  wash  well  and 
pare,  cut  into  cubes,  cover  with  salted 
water  and  cook  until  tender.  Drain,  and 
to  a  pint  of  celeriac  add  a  cup  of  cream 
sauce  and  serve  hot. 

Celeriac  Soup 

Save  the  water  in  which  the  roots 
were  cooked,  add  the  tops  and  a  slice  of 
onion  and  boil  fifteen  minutes.  Rub 
through  a  sieve  and  to  a  pint  of  liquid 
add  a  pint  of  milk;  thicken  with  a  table- 
spoon of  butter  and  one  of  flour,  creamed 
together.  Cook  twenty  minutes,  season 
and  pour  over  a  well-beaten  egg.  Serve 
very  hot  with  croutons.  A  teaspoon  of 
kitchen  bouquet  is  an  improvement  to 
some  palates. 

Baked   Celeriac 

To  a  pint  of  the  boiled  celeriac  take  a 
cup  of  well-seasoned  tomato  sauce.  But- 
ter a  baking  dish  and  put  in  a  layer  of 
celeriac  and  one  of  sauce.  Cover  with 
crumbs,  dot  with  butter  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  until  brown. 

Celeriac  au  Gratin 

To  a  pint  of  boiled  celeriac  take  a 
cup  of  cream  sauce  and  half  a  cup  of 
grated  cheese.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
fill  with  layers  of  celeriac,  sauce  and 
cheese.  Cover  with  crumbs  and  dot  with 
butter.     Brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Raw  Celeriac  Salad 

Slice  thin  the  uncooked  roots  and  shred 
them,  mix  with  French  dressing  and  serve 
in  lettuce  cups. 

Cooked   Celeriac   Salad 

A  pint  of  prepared  celeriac,  a  pint 
of  diced  boiled  potatoes  and  two  shredded 
pimentos.  Mix  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing; garnish  with  hard-cooked  egg  and 
serve   with   lettuce. 

Celeriac  Fritters 

Cut  the  roots  in  quarters,  pare  and 
cook  in  clear  water  until  half  done. 
Then  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  gill 
of  Madeira  or  sherry  wine,  if  liked,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Drain  and  cover  with 
the  following  batter:  Sift  a  cup  and 
a  half  of  flour,  with  a  teaspoon  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt;  beat  one  egg  until  light  and  add  a 
cup  of  milk;  combine  the  flour  and  liquid, 
beating  until  sraootL  Add  the  celeriac 
and  drop  into  hot  fat.  Cook  a  delicate 
brown.  Drain  on  paper;  sift  powdered 
sugar  over  the  fritters  and  serve  hot. 


Living  on  a  Little 

By  Caroline  French  Benton 
Author  of  A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl,  Margaret's  Saturday  Mornings,  etc 


VII—The  Game  of  Menus 

'*What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  to- 
night f'  asked  Dolly,  looking  in  the  re- 
frigerator one  morning.  "It  is  a  good 
day  to  ask  that  question,  b  ^use,  gener- 
ally speaking,  we  have  to  ^  ^  this  or. 
that  whether  or  no,  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  house;  but  today  we 
have  eaten  up  positively  everything  and 
can  follow  our  own  sweet  wills.  So, 
Mary,  dear,  we  can  plan  a  menu  all  out 
of  our  own  heads." 

"Then  I  think  this  is  the  particular 
moment  for  me  to  instruct  you  in  the 
game  of  menus.  As  we  are  invited  out 
to  lunch,  we  have  the  morning  before  us, 
and  you  really  must  learn  the  game  some 
time.  It's  a  good  deal  like  wblst,  in  that 
it  is  an  intellectual  diversion,  and  it  is 
also  like  anagrams,  because  it  consists 
in  putting  words  together  and  making 
something  worth  while  out  of  them.  So 
get  several  sheets  of  paper  and  two  pen- 
cils, and  letms  go  into  the  sitting  room 
and  play.** 

When  they  were  ready  to  begin  Mrs 
Thome  explained  the  game.  '^ou 
know,"  she  began,  "that  the  refrigera^ 
tor  has  a  large  part  in  our  housekeep- 
ing, and  as  you  said,  we  have  to  consider 
always  what  is  in  it  before  we  can  plan 
a  single  meal;  but  that  is  part  of  the 
game.  One  day  we  buy  new  things  en- 
tirely, perhaps;  another  we  buy  nothing, 
but  use  up  the  old;  and  a  third — ^and 
most  days  are  thirds — ^we  do  both;  that's 
where  the  fitting  together  of  things  comes 
in.  The  game  of  menus  is  putting  down 
possible  dinners  and  utilizing  the  left- 
overs from  them.'* 

''Am  I  to  understand  that  you  actually 
nt  down  and  write  up  a  lot  of  menus 
wery  little  while  f' 

"Exactly.  I  don't  mean  that  I  do  so 
ight  along,  or  that  I  necessarily  keep  to 
them  perfectly,  but  making  them  out 
helps  me  when  I  haven't  an  idea.  Then, 
*f  I  have  a  maid,  I  find  she  can  follow 
inritten  instructions  better  than  oral  ones, 
so  I  give  her  a  written  bill  of  fare  for 
dinner  every  day.  But  there  is  one  more 
reason  for  learning  this  game,  which 
espeeially  applies  to  new  housekeepers 


like  yourself,  and  that  is,  that  yon  are 
too  apt  to  get  into  a  rut  and  have  the 
same  things  over  and  over;  now,  if  you 
write  out  your  dinners  and  keep  the 
menus  for  reference,  you  will  soon  see 
if  you  are  repeating  dishes.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  words  'beef  stew'  keep  re- 
appearing, you  will  grasp  the  idea  that 
you  are  indulging  too  frequently  in  that 
festal  dish,  while  otherwise  you  might 
not  know  it." 

"But,  unless  you  can  gauge  with  ac- 
curacy your  family's  appetite,  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  plan  second-day  meals. 
Suppose  that  some  night,  instead  of  hav- 
ing one  helping  of  meat  all  around,  we 
take  two  helpings;  that  would  upset  the 
second  day's  menu  instanter." 

"Yes,  it  would,  and  such  things  will 
happen,  but  written  menus  are  only  ten- 
tative, and  you  must  modify  them  as 
you  go  along  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Nevertheless,  you  will  find  them  a  great 
help.  Now,  we  will  plan  a  few  to  show 
you  how  the  game  goes.  You  write  one, 
and  I  will  criticise  it." 

Dolly  thoughtfully  regarded  the  chan- 
delier a  few  moments;  then  she  wrote 
her  menu,  and  glibly  read  it  off:  "Potato 
soup,  lamb  pot  pie,  boiled  rice,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  tapioca  pudding,  coffee." 

Mrs  Thome  smiled.  "Poor  Fred!  If 
that  is  the  sort  of  meal  you  are  plan- 
ning to  give  him,  he'd  better  stay  in 
South  America!  Now  think  a  minute. 
Potato  soup  first,  and  potatoes  are 
starchy;  next,  boiled  rioe,  macaroni,  and 
dumplings  in  the  stew — ^'starchier  and 
starchier,'  to  parody  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land; and  last,  tapioca  pudding!" 

Dolly  pouted.  "Well,  I'm  sure  he 
would  eat  that  dinner  and  say  it  was 
good,  and  never  notice  the  starch  if  you 
did  not  put  it  into  his  head.  I  think 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  tell  a  man  how  mnek 
starch  he  is  eating;  it  just  makes  him 
notional  about  his  food." 

"But  if  you  fed  him  on  too  much 
starch,  later  he  would  have  dyspepsia,  my 
child,  and  you  would  not  like  a  dyspep- 
tic husband,  would  yout  They  are  pro- 
verbially cross.  Now  let  me  explain 
what  I  took  for  granted  you  knew  al- 
ready.   You  mast  not  Iati^  Vs«^  Tssa^^  ^jJ^ 
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any  one  sort  of  food  in  your  menus;  not 
too  much  meaty  nor  too  much  fat,  nor 
sugar,  nor  starch,  nor  any  one  thing, 
because  that  is  not  hygienic.  The  ideal 
dinner  is  arranged  like  this :  A  good  soup ; 
meat,  with  one  green  and  one  starchy 
vegetable;  a  green  salad  dressed  with  oil; 
then  a  simple  sweet,  if  you  choose,  or, 
•osEiitting  that,  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee, 
or-  both.  Now,  we  are  not  rich  enough  to 
manage  such  a  dinner,  for  salads  and 
most  green  vegetables  are  out  of  our 
reach  in  winter,  but  we  must  try  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  as  well  as  we  can.  In 
fimmner  we  can  omit  the  soup,  in  order 
to  keep  our  dinner  to  three  courses,  and 
always  have  a  salad.  Now  don't  mind 
my  criticisms,  but  try  .another  menu." 

Dolly  again  consulted  the  chandelier, 
and  after  much  study  produced  this  re- 
sult: ''Clear  soup,  lamb  stew,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, oanned  string  beans,  prune  pud- 
ding, coffee." 

^'Good!"  said  her  sister.  ''You  have 
grasped  the  idea  perfectly.  Now,  if  you 
analyze  the  meal,  you  will  «ee  you  have  a 
Bonp  followed  by  a  good,  inexpensive 
meat,  a  starchy  vegetable  and  a  green 
one,  and  then  a  wholesome  sweet  and  the 
ooffee.  That  is  an  ideal  winter  meaL 
Now,  let  us  suppose  you  have  <half  of 
everything  but  padding  left  over,  as  you 
wiU  have  if  you  follow  my  directions  in 
buying  and  dividing  supplies.  This' time 
I  will  take  the  leftovers  and  make  out  a 
eeoend^ay  menu." 

This  was  what  she  wrote  •down :  "PuT€e 
of  green  peas,  lamb  souffle,  potato  cakes, 
creamed  cabbage,  string  fbean  salad  with 
French  dressing,  crackers,  oheese  and 
eoffee." 

"You  see,"  Mary  explained,  "I  plan  a 
heavy  soup  because  I  am  to  have  a  light 
meat,  the  8ouffl6  of  lamb.  In  place  of 
that  yon  eofuld  have  baked  bash  if  theire 
was  enough,  but  I  am  supposing  there 
was  only  a  little  left  over.  The  potato 
cakes  are  made  from  the  nuished  potatoes; 
you  could  have  eroquettes  instead,  if  you 
wished  to  be  more  elegant.  The  cabbage 
is  the  green  vegetable,  of  course.  Then 
the  half  can  of  string  beans  is  to  be 
washed,  chilled  and  served  with  a  light 
dressing  of  oil  and  a  dash  of  vinegar. 
If  it  happened  that  you  oonld  find  one 
of  those  little  round  heads  of  lettuce  I 
spoke  of,  which  grocers  call  'seconds,' 
yon  might  buy  that  and  put  it  under  the 
beans;  or  you  could  serve  them  by  them- 
selves. 

^'Then,  as  yon  have  already  had  the 
^ibive  eaanea  I  Mow  tor  dinner,  I  baive 


put  down  a  final  course  of  crackers  and 
cheese  and  coffee.  If  you  happened  to 
have  a  family  who  declined  to  eat  those 
good  and  sensible  things,  I  should  sub- 
stitute some  plain ,  and  inexpensive  fruit 
instead.  I  am  planning  dinners  just 
now,  not  luncheons,  but  I  will  just  throw 
out  the  suggestion  that  the  next  day  I 
should  put  half  the  creamed  oabbage  in 
a  baking  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
cheese  and  crumbs  on  top,  and  bake  it 
for  that  meal.  That  is  a  distinctly  good 
and  nourishing  €lish." 

"I  noti'!^  hat  you  are  always  suggest- 
ing thin  made  Ts-ith  cheese  for  lunch ; 
I  thougnt  cheese  was  indigestible,  and 
if  I  lunch  on  it  frequently  might  I  not 
have  as  bad  a  case  of  dyspepsia  as  you 
threaten  for  Fred  on  a  starchy  dietT* 

"Cheese  is  not  indigestible  at  all,  my 
dear;  that  is  simply  a  popular  mistake. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
food,  because  almost  all  of  it  may  be 
assimilated.  It  merely  takes  a  long  time 
to  digest  it.  If  only  people  would  re- 
member always  to  put  in  every  dish  of 
cooked  cheese  a  pineh  of  baking  soda  and 
a  bit  of  cayenne  pepper,  they  would  sel- 
dom have  any  trouble  with  it.  Poor  peo- 
ple the  world  over  fairly  live  on  it,  not 
in  our  country,  to  be  sure,  but  every- 
where else.  But  now  to  return  to  our 
menus;  suppose  you  try  two  this  time, 
for  two  successive  nights." 

So  Dolly  wrote:  "Black  bean  soup, 
rounds  of  pork  tenderloin,  minced  car- 
rots, potato  balls,  apple  pie,  coffee.^' 

"Fair;  pretty  good,"  commented  Mrs 
Thome.  I  see  you  plan  to  have  your 
fresh  vegetable,  the  carrots,  minced  and 
put  in  with  the  potato  balls  around  the 
rounds  of  pork  tenderloin;  so  far  I  have 
no  fault  to  find;  but  you  ought  not  to 
Iwve  pie  after  pork,  though  the  apple 
part  of  the  dessert  is  all  right.  Cant 
yon  use  apples  in  some  other  way^" 

Dolly  scratched  out  the  last  course  and 
wrote:  "Apples  porcupine." 

"Very  good  indeed,*'  said  her  sister. 
"The  apples  are  peeled,  cored  and  baked, 
basted  with  sugar  syrup,  and,  when  cold, 
stuck  full  of  strips  of  almonds;  possibly 
with  cream  to  eat  on  them,  if  you  can 
afford  it.  That  is  a  perfect  menu.  Now^ 
for  the  second  night." 

This  is  what  that  menu  turned  out  to 
be:  "Cream  of  carrot  soup,  breaded  veal 
chops,  eseallbped  canned  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  chocolate  custard,  coffee." 

"That  is  very  good,  very  good  indeed ! 
The  left-over  carrots  make  your  soup; 
ymi  had  no  ienderloin  left^  and  so  bad  to 
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buy  fresh  meat;  one  tenderloin  is  enough 
for  two  people  or  even  three,  but  that 
is  all.  The  tomato  was  a  master  stroke, 
because  that  goes  perfectly  with  veal. 
I  suppose  your  custard  does  not  call 
for  eggsf" 

."No,  it's  the  soft  cornstarch  pudding, 
and  I  meant  to  have  it  in  glasses.  What 
is  left  of  the  tomato  I  shall  have  in  a 
mock  bisque  soup  the  next  night." 

"Well,  that  is  very  good,  but  expen- 
sive— half  a  can  of  tomato  and  a  pint  of 
milk.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
have  it  for  lunch,  cooked  down  thick, 
with  onion  and  parsley,  and  served  on 
toast  r' 

"Well,  perhaps  so;  then,  to  show  you 
how  well  I  understand  your  arrange- 
ments, I  suppose  I  may  trust  to  having 
one  small  tablespoonful  left  over,  which 
will  make — ^" 

Here  Dolly  hesitated,  for  even  her 
quick  wits  could  think  of  no  possible  use 
for  one  tablespoon  of  tomato,  but  her 
sister  chimed  in  instantly: 

"Put  some  soda  in  it,  add  a  little  hot 
milk,  thicken  and  strain  it  and  have  it 
on  rice  croquettes  for  luncheon  I'' 

Dolly  laughed  heartily.  "I  never  can 
catch  you,"  she  said.  "But  now  I  think 
it  is  distinctly  your  turn  to  take  a  hand 
at  this  game;  so  far  you  have  let  me 
have  it  nearly  all  my  own  way — only 
one  menu  to  your  credit,  lazy  girl!" 

"Very  well,  to  make  up,  I  will  do  you 
menus  for  a  whole  day."  She  wrote 
rapidly  as  follows: 

"Breakfast — Cereal,  eggs  baked  in  in- 
dividual dishes,  toast,  coffee. 

"Luncheon — Rice  and  raisin  croquettes, 
tea,  stewed  or  canned  fruit,  fresh  ginger- 
bread. 

"Dinner — Barley  soup,  boiled  corned 
beef,  mashed  sweet  potatoes,  parsnip 
cakes,  lemon  pudding,  coffee." 

"This  is  quite  a  new  departure,  you 
see.  I  have  bought  corned  beef,  one 
solid  piece,  weighing  perhaps  five  pounds, 
which  will  make  ever  so  many  meals. 
The  first  night  it  should  be  plain  boiled; 
after  dinner  I  would  put  it  right  back 
in  its  own  stock  overnight  to  keep  it 
moist  and  prevent  its  getting  bard,  as  it 
would  if  it  was  simply  set  away  warm. 
The  second  night  I  think  probably  I  would 
have  this  stock  made  into  either  a  bean 
or  a  dried  puree;  it  is  good  in  both 
ways.  Then  I  should  not  have  the  beef 
that  second  night,  but  some  other  small 
meat;  the  third  night  it  would  appear, 
diced,  in  a  deep  baking  dish,  mixed  with 
white  sauce,  flavored  with  one  tiny  boiled 


beet  minced  fine  and  browned  with  crumbs 
and  butter  on  top.  Then,  if  there  was 
still  enough  for  a  third  dinner,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  a  course  of  milk  soup 
first,  and  then  croquettes  made  of  the 
chopped  beef  and  boiled  rice,  with  a 
sauce  of  horseradish  over  them.  I  always 
feel  like  apologizing  for  having  cro- 
quettes for  a  dinner  meat,  but  I  don't, 
because  they  do  save  such  a  lot,  and  when 
you  are  living  on  a  little  you  cannot  be 
over  particular  about  having  conventional 
dishes  all  the  time.  But  after  I  had 
had  these  three  dinners  off  my  beef,  if 
I  still  found  a  few  small  scraps  in  the 
refrigerator—" 

"Which  you  wouldn't,"  interrupted 
Dolly. 

"I  would  mince  them  up  nicely,  put 
them  in  the  bottom  of  individual  baking 
dishes,  drop  an  egg  in  each,  on  top  of 
the  meat,  and  have  a  breakfast  dish,  and 
a  good  one.  So,  though  my  corned  beef 
cost  me  the  whole  of  my  daily  dollar,  you 
see  it  would  pay  in  the  end.  Then,  too, 
one  tires  of  small  meats  all  the  time,  and 
a  good,  big  piece  is  a  welcome  change." 

"And  you  have  light  soups,  of  course, 
when  you  have  the  big  pieces  f" 

"Oh,  that  is  something  I  meant  to  speak 
to  you  about.  Whenever  you  have  a 
solid,  substantial  course  like  corned  beef 
or  pot  roast  or  roast  pork,  always  try 
to  have  something  fresh  to  go  with  it, 
and  if  necessary,  omit  your  soup.  That 
is,  have  celery,  or  cooked  apples,  or  even 
shredded  cabbage;  or  have  a  salad,  sliced 
oranges,  or  even  cabbage,  either  of  them 
with  French  dressing.  Or,  you  could 
have  a  light  soup,  then  your  meat  and 
vegetables  and  then  fruit  last;  but  heavy 
meats  are  not  good  for  people,  unless 
set  off  by  something  fresh  and  hygieni- 
cally  appropriate — ^pardon  the  schoolmarm 
expression,  but  you  see  the  point." 

"I  do,  my  learned  sister,  I  do.  And 
I  also  see  how  the  game  is  played,  and  I 
admit  its  fascinations.  Really,  talking 
about  housekeeping  is  such  fun  that  I'd 
almost  rather  keep  on  with  it  than  go  to 
the  luncheon." 


The  Spicy  Flavor  which  certain  ca- 
terers give  to  their  chocolate  ice  cream  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  grated  choco- 
late one-fourth  teaspoon  of  ground  cin- 
namon. Very  few  recipes  include  cin- 
namon for  tlus  special  flavored  ice  cream, 
but  its  addition  to  chocolate  is  plea£isL9^> 
either    for    tcoiecL    ^scwmsl    ^x    ^^asfiwa^ 


With  the  Fireless  Cooker 


Bj  Linda  Hall  Lamed 


Il'^V^etables  and  Desserts 

An  kindg  of  eereal<9  and  all  vegetables 
that  require  ftlow  eooking  are  better  for 
b<ing  eooked  in  the  eooker.  Cereals 
»h(md  be  eooked  ovemigiit,  and  it  is  safe 
to  follofw  the  old  rale:  One-half  enp 
Off  the  eereal  poured  into  three  tops  of 
boiling  water  with  one  iezspoon  of  salt. 
Tbis^  if  pat  in  the  eooker  while  boiling, 
will  eome  oat  at  breakfast  time  steam- 
ing hot  and  thoron^ly  eooked. 

C4>rn  Meal  Mush 

Pat  three  caps  of  water  and  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt  in  the  pail  and,  when  water 
IS  boiling,  sift  in  slowly  one  cap  of  com 
meaL  I^et  this  boil  and  thicken,  then 
pot  it  in  the  kettle  of  boiling  water  and 
leaire  oremigbt  in  the  eooker. 

CauHfhwer 

The  canliflower  was  pat  in  the  pail 
and  barely  covered  with  boiling  water. 
To  one  cauliflower  broken  in  pieces,  add 
one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Cover  pail  and  let 
boil  five  minutes,  then  pat  the  pail  in 
the  kettle  of  boiling  water,  pat  on  cover 
and  let  this  boil  five  minutes,  then  pat  it 
in  the  cooker.  At  the  end  of  four  hours, 
take  it  out,  drain,  dot  with  batter, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve 
hot* 
Sotton  Baked  Beans 

Soak  two  cups  of  small  round  beans 
in  oold  water  from  early  morning  until 
night.  Then  drain  them,  cover  them  with 
fresh  water  and  put  them  over  the  fire 
in  the  pail.  Let  them  simmer  slowly 
about  half  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  water 
and  prepare  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
salt  pork.  Scrape  the  pork,  cut  off  one 
sliee  and  put  it  in  the  beans,  pushing  it 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Score 
the  remainder  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  beans,  rind  side  up.  Mix  one  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of  molasses, 
one  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  pour  this  over  the  beans,  adding 
enongii  more  water  to  come  to  top  of 
beans.  Now  cover  the  pail  and  lA  its 
eontents  just  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  put 
the  psil  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Put  on  cover  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes, 
tAea  put  the  whole  in  box.  In  the 
mamittg  rtbeat  on  the  rtmge  about  ten 


minxrtes^  retam  to  the  box  and  about 
half  past  five  take  out  the  paiL  sprint 
one  tablespoon  of  iirown  sogar  over  both 
pork  and  beans,  leave  off  the  cover  and 
pot  the  beans  in  the  hot  oven  for  half 
an  hoor.  These  are  dehcioos  eooked  thns 
in  tiie  eo<^Eer. 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Mix  together  in  a  bowl  one  cap  each 
of  corn  meal,  floor  and  graham  flour, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  three-qaarters  of 
a  cup  of  molasses  and  one  and  three- 
qaarters  cups  of  milk,  in  which  one  tea- 
spoon of  soda  is  dissolved.  This  can  be 
put  in  the  pail,  and  the  pail,  tightly  cov- 
ered, plunged  into  the  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  Let  this  boil  ten  minutes  and 
then  put  in  the  cooker.  Ours  was  put 
in  at  night  and  came  out  early  in  the 
morning,  steamed  and  ready  for  its  final 
half  hour  in  the  oven,  to  insure  a  crust. 

Bice  is  delicious,  either  as  a  vegetable 
or  a  dessert,  if  put  in  the  small  pail  at 
two  o'clock  and  taken  out  hot  for  din- 
ner. The  recipe  for  a  smaU  family  is 
one-half  cup  of  rice,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  two  cups  of  boiling  water. 

Apple  Sauce 

Cook  the  apples,  which  have  been  peeled 
and  quartered,  with  a  very  little  water — 
one-fourth  of  a  cup  to  three  cups  of  ap- 
ples— add  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
sprinkling  of  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  This 
is  left  in  the  cooker  but  two  hours,  and 
it  will  come  out  with  each  piece  of  apple 
perfectly  tender  and  yet  not  mushy. 

Plum  Pudding,  Steamed 

Mix  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  milk,  one  tablespoon  of  butter  or  two 
of  chopped  suet,  one  teaspoon  of  cinna* 
mon,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cloves,  one  cup 
of  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped,  one-half 
cup  of  currants,  one-half  cup  of  citron 
cut  in  tiny  shreds,  one  beaten  egg  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda.  Mix  all  of  these 
ingredients  together,  save  a  little  of  the 
mSk  and  the  soda.  Butter  a  mold,  and 
add  to  the  batter  the  soda  dissolved  in 
the  milk.  Beat  well  and  fill  mold.  Set 
the  mold  in  the  basin  which  belongs  to 
the  wire  basket  in  one  of  the  cooker  ket- 
tles. The  kettle  should  be  filled  to  mthin 
two  inehea  of  top  of  basin  with  boiling 
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water.  More  water  may  be  pat  .vuide 
the  basin  under  the  /ring  mold,  or  the 
podding  may  be  ateamed  in  the  basin 
witbout  the  mold.  Put  on  cover  and 
wben  briskly  boiling  pnt  the  kettle  in 
cooker.  TCis  should  be  done  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  one  o'clock, 
take  out  the  kettle,  reheat  and  when  boil- 
ing again  put  it  back  into  the  box.  At 
five  or  six  o'clock  take  out  the  basin  con- 
taining the  pudding  and  put  it  into  a 
hot  oven  until  ready  to  serve.  The  pud- 
ding should  bake  at  least  a  half  hour 
in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with  a  aauce  made 
of  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  powdered  «ugar,  creamed;  add 
one-quarter  cup  of  cream,  whipped,  a 
dusting  of  nutmeg  and  one  teaspoon  of 
vanilla,  or  other  flavoring. 

Steamed  Indian  Meal  Pudding 

This  is  for  a  family  of  four.  Ihto 
one-half  cup  of  boiling  water  stir,  adding 
slowly,  three  tablespoons  of  com  meal. 
Let  boil  until  it  is  quite  like  mush,  then 
add  two  cups  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg.  This  pud- 
ding was  made  in  a  small  lard  pail. with 
a  tight-fitting  cover  and  was  put  im- 
mediately in  the  kettle  of  boiling  water 
and  in  ten  minutes  put  in  the  cooker.  It 
was  put  in  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  came  out  at  six  o'clock.  It  was 
then  pnt  in  a  hot  oven  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  served  with  hard  sauce  mixed 
with  whipped   cream. 

Poor  Man's  Rice  Pudding 

Wash  thoroughly  in  several  waters  one- 
third  cup  of  rice,  put  it  in  the  pail  that 
belongs  to  one  of  the  cooker  kettles,  add 
four  «ups  of  nulk,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of 
washed  and  seeded  raisins,  the  grated 
yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  and  one  table- 
spoon of  vanilla.  Put  -  this  pail  on  the 
fire,  also  the  large  kettle,  hali  full  of 
water.  Adjust  the  rack  that  belongs  in 
one  of  the  large  kettles  and  when  the 
contents  of  both  pail  and  kettle  are  boil- 
ing, put  cover  on  pail,  after  giving  its 
contents  one  stir,  and  put  it  in  the  kettle 
on  the  rack.  Now  put  the  heavy  wooden 
cover  on  the  kettle,  let  it  boil  hard  for  a 
moment,  then  quickly  put  it  in  the  cooker, 
and  put  down  cover,  locking  it  firm  and 
tight.  Now  go  away  and  forget  it.  If 
the  pudding  is  required  for  a  six-o'elodc 
dinner,  it  should  be  put  in  about  two 
o^elock,  and  taken  out  about  fifteen  min- 
ntes  before  it  is  required,  tben  placed  in 


a  hot  cfven  to  brown  -sligbtly.    Serve  with 
cream. 

Caramel  Custard 

Use  a  small  lard  pail  which  does  not 
leak.  Line  the  inside  about  half  way  up 
with  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  syrup,  and 
then  put  in  a  custard  mixture  made  of 
two  cups  of  hot  milk  poured  over  three 
egg  yolks  mixed  with  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt.  Add  a 
very  little  vanilla  and  put  the  pail  into 
the  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  put  it 
in  the  cooker  for  four  hours.  When  it  is 
cool  it  may  be  turned  out  in  a  glass  dish. 

But  the  cooker  will  keep  tMngs  cdd 
as  well  as  hot.  I  made  and  partly  froze 
a  plain  ice  cream,  tui-ned  it  into  the  melon 
mold  and  packed  it  in  ice  and  salt, 
in  one  of  the  large  kettles.  I  then  put  it 
in  the  cooker,  shut  the  cover,  locked  it 
and  wheeled  it  to  a  cool  place.  At  serv- 
ing time,  after  several  hours,  the  result 
was  a  firm  ice  cream. 


Salads  from  Over  the  Seas 

By  Amy  Lyman  Phillips 

^^Why  does  the  salad  abroad  taste  so 
much  better  than  the  salad  at  homef* 
asked  the  Angel  as  he  laid  down  his 
canned  wooden  salad  spoon  after  helping 
himself  to  a  liberal  supply  of  romaine 
salad. 

''Why,  does  itt"  I  said,  nibbling  a 
crisp  white  leaf  with  satisfaction. 

I  don't  think  the  Angel  mieant  to  be  un- 
kind or  scathing  in  lus  dennneiation  of 
American  salads ;  but  I  was  really  inelined 
to  agree  with  lum  as  I  began  to  think 
on  the  question*  At  all  events,  I  donH 
think  anything  abroad  has  given  me  the 
same  satisfaction  as  the  salads.  Whether 
we  have  been  at  a  cmart  esM,  or  some 
little  bouillon  establishment,  or  one  of 
the  restanrants  of  the  Latin  quarter,  or 
an  English  inn  along  the  Thames,  the 
salads  have  been  gastronomic  dreams. 
To  begin  with,  if  one  orders  a  salad,  it 
is  broaght  with  its  accompaniments  of  a 
leek,  a  bit  of  cress  and  a  bouquet  of 
parsley,  thoroughly  chilled,  and  in  most 
French  restaurants  the  tarragon  and 
chives  are  not  forgotten. 

In  earliest  spring  in  Paris  the  first  of 
salads  is  the  dandelion,  with  crisp  leaves 
well  Uanehed  from  under  their  covering 
of  vtrdWf  and  haFing  that  delicious,  bitter 
taste  "Chat  r«miiv^  ^sga  ^I^^I^kt^  "^<SkdK&i&% 
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description  of  eating  an  olive.    Dandelion 
salad,  as  we  made  it,  was  thus: 

Dandelion  Salad 

The  salad  bowl  was  rubbed  with  a  bit 
of  garlic,  then  a  poireau,  or  leek,  was  cut 
in  tiny  rings  and  deposited,  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  dash  of  English  mustard, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  covered 
with  a  tablespoon  of  French  wine  vine- 
gar. When  this  was  well  blended  French 
oil  was  dropped  in,  drop  by  drop.  Then  a 
hard-cooked  ^gg  was  cut  in  rings  and 
added  to  the  dressing.  Last  of  all,  the 
dandelion  leaves  were  added,  and  the 
whole  was  tossed  together  with  fork  and 
spoon.  No  salad  has  a  better  medicinal 
value  than  this,  as  it  is  a  splendid  tonic 
for  the  blood  in  the  spring. 

Salade  Endive 

As  a  vegetable,  I'm  not  particularly  in 
favor  of  endive;  but  as  a  salad!  I 
bought  from'  the  Marchand  des  QtMtr^s 
Saisons  in  the  Rue  de  la  Grande  Chau- 
miere,  for  four  sous,  enough  endive  for 
our  salad  at  dejeuner.  The  dressing  was 
made  the  same  as  for  the  dandelion 
salad,  minus  the  mustard  and  egg.  Then 
the  crisp  white  stalks  were  cut  in  con- 
venient lengths  and  tossed  in  the  dress- 
ing until  well  blended.  Ice  is  truly  a 
luxury  in  Paris;  but  if  the  endive  is 
chilled  on  ice,  tant  mieux,  as  Leontine, 
my  bonne,  would  say. 

Salade  Romaine 

About  the  .tirst  of  April  romaine  came 
in  in  triumph,  and  that  crisp,  tender 
lettuce  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  of  all  the 
lettuce  family.  In  making  romaine  salad 
I  omit  the  garlic  and  substitute  a  bit  of 
onion  for  i^ibbing  the  salad  bowl.  This 
is  the  dressing  that  is  most  in  favor  in 
our  menage:  Put  in  the  salad  bowl — 
this  means  an  individual  bowl — a  dash 
of  pepper  and  a  saltspoon  of  salt,  with 
a  small  spoonful  of  English  miistard. 
Add  a  tablespoon  of  wine  vinegar  and 
blend  thoroughly  with  this  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-cooked  egg,  stirring  until  it  is  quite 
smooth.  Then  add,  drop  by  drop,  three 
tablespoons  of  olive  oil,  then  the  romaine, 
which  has  been  torn  apart  with  the  fin- 
gers, lastly  the  white  of  the  egg  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Toss  together  tkiree  min- 
utes; then  serve. 

Salade  Laitue 

Order  some  crisp  lettuce  hearts,  and 

insist    that    they   be    small    and    white. 

Then^  after  rubbing  the  salad  bowt  wiUi 

a  clove  of  garlie,  make  the  ordinary 


French  dressing,  to  which  add  a  bit  o£ 
parsley,  a  spoonful  of  chopped  chives 
and  a  dash  of  tarragon  and  chervil  mixed. 
Toss  with  this  the  lettuce  hearts,  which 
should  be  well  covered  with  the  dressing. 
Salade  Tomate 

The  French  restauranteur  adds  to  the 
dressing  for  salade  tomate  a  spoonful  of 
onion  juice,  with  a  bit  of  tarragon  and 
chive  chopped  together  and  sometimes 
a  sprinkling  of  chopped  parsley,  to  dress 
the  bright  red  slices  of  tomatoes. 

Salade  Cresson  aux  Pommes  des  Terres 

Watercress  is  in  its  prime  now,  and 
while  the  salad  of  cress  alone  is  quite 
delicious,  it  is  even  better  when  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  lettuce  or  romaine. 
But  the  best  combination,  to  my  mind, 
is  watercress  and  potatoes.  This  is  how 
it  is  done:  Pick  apart  and  wash  two 
bunches  of  cress,  drain  well  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  paprika,  oil  and  lemon 
juice,  to  which  is  added  the  grated  yolk 
of  a  hard-cooked  egg.  To  this,  add  six 
or  eight  small,  new,  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
cut  in  thin  slices.  Mix  carefully  and 
garnish,  when  in  the  salad  bowl,  with 
slices  of  hard-cooked  egg  and  hetterave 
or  beetroot. 

The  white  slices  of  roast  veal  that 
I  buy  in  the  little  rotisserie  around  the 
comer  are  quite  delicious  enough,  When 
simply  served  with  mayonnaise.  But  oc- 
casionally, if  there  is  a  slice  left,  I  have 
learned  from  Leontine  how  to  make  it, 
with  new  peas,  into  the  most  delicious 
of  salads. 


Many  housekeepers,  perhaps,  do  not 
know  that  Uncle  Sam  removed  the  duty 
on  grain  alcohol,  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  provided  it  should  be  so 
treated  as  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  bever- 
age. This  denaturing  process,  as  it  is 
called,  consists  in  adding  a  very  small 
per  cent,  commonly  of  naphtha,  but  some- 
times of  kerosene  or  turpentine.  Dena- 
turing prevents  the  use  of  the  fluid  as  a 
beverage,  while  furnishing  a  fuel  which 
costs  only  one-half  as  much  as  wood  al- 
cohol, and  which  bums  with  no  odor. 
Stoves,  laundry  irons  and  lamps  have 
been  manufactured  for  use  with  the  new 
fueL  In  localities  unprovided  with  gas 
or  electricity,  these  new  appliances  prom- 
ise to  be  especially  practical.  Denatured 
alcohol  now  costs  fifteen  cents  a  pint  at 
drug  stores,  bat  may  be  obtained  in  quan- 
tity at  a  corresponding  reduction. 
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Apdl  Menus 

ToDie  and  InexpenaiTe  Meals 

How  to  FoUow  tho  Manna 

IDishea  marked  with  an  asterisk  will 
be  feand  below  or  among  the  Menu 
Recipee.] 

Use  forequarter  of  beef  for  the  pot 
roast  the  first  Wednesday.  The  baked 
rice  pudding  is  the  simple  one^  using 
only  milky  riee  and  sugar.  It  depends 
on  the  slow  cooking  to  dev^op  the  flavor. 

For  the  fish  chowder  the  first  Friday, 
cusk  or  cod  will  be  found  the  most  avail- 
able. Orange  marmalade  is  served  with 
the  ^:gs  for  breakfast,  Saturday.  While 
eggs  are  now  high  in  price,  if  helped  out 
by  a  cream  sauce,  the  breakfast  dish  of 
creamed  eggs  will  be  nutritious  and  yet 
not  expensive. 

Use  the  remnants  of  the  beef  in  the 
cottage  pie  on  Saturday. 

A  recipe  for  bean  rabbit  was  recently 
published  in  QooD  Housekeeping. 

There  should  be  sufficient  beans  left 
for  a  soup  for  Monday's  luncheon.  Use 
brown  sugar  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup 
as  a  sauce  for  the  cottage  pudding. 

A  reeipe  for  the  fried  lamb  cakes  will 
be  fonad  in  this  issue.  ' 

Use  the  rest  of  the  forequarter  of 
lanb  the  next  day  for  dinner. 

Rhubarb  with  the  tapioca  makes  an 
especially  good  combination  for  dessert, 
on  Wednesday. 

Watercress  may  be  an  extravagance  in 
some  kicalities;  if  posnble,  use  a  green 
salad  of  some  sort;  tomatoes  may  be  sub- 
stituted if  the  green  is  unavailable. 
Spinach  is  cheap  in  most  markets  and 
•skould  be  used  freely  in  this  early  spring 
iBonth. 

Irish  moss  blancmange  may  be  flavored 
with  any  strong  flavor,  like  chocolate,  if 
the  faint  sea  flavor  is  not  enjoyed. 

Wa»fflay  LUMCHBON  OB  8UPPBI 

Creamed  dried  beef 

Baked  potatoes 

Sweet  plokles 

Sponge   cake 

DOmXR 

Split   pea   soup 

Tasty  liver 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Grapefruit 


BRKAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  codfish 

Graham  rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCnsnON  OB  SUPPER 

Split    pea    soup    with 

cheese  craokers 

Rhubarb  shortcake 

IMinfER 

Pot  roast  of  beef 

with  vegetables* 

Baked    rice    pudding* 


BBKAKFAST 

Baked  apricots 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Rye  pancakes 

C5olfee 


BBSAKVA8T 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Toast 
Rhubarb  marmalade 

Coffee 

LUNOHSOM  OB  8UPPIB 

Cheese  pudding 

Molasses  cookies 

Cocoa  shells 


DINNKB 

Fish  ehowder 

with  crtapcd  crackers 

Steamed  auet  pudding 

with  foamy  sauce 

Satnxday 


Creamed  eggs  on 

toast* 

Marmalade 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Boston  baked  beans 

Brown  bread 

Sweet    pickles 

Tea 

Gingerbread 

DTNNSB 

Cottage   pie* 

Creamed  parsnips 

Fig    maple    pudding* 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    figs   and 

top    milk 

Plain  rolls 

Coffee 

DINNER 
Casserole  of  veal 
Escalloped    tomatoes 
Chocolate   blanc- 
mange 
Crackers 

SUPPER 

Bean   rabbit* 

Toasted    rolls 

Cake 

Moaday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Bacon  with  fried 

bananas 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked    bean    soup* 

Stewed  prunes 

Chocolate  oake 

DINNER 

Veal    reheated 

Fried  parsnips 

Small    sour  pickles 

Cottage  pudding  with 

brown    sugar    syrup* 


BBEAKFA8T 

Stewed   prunes 
Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top    milk 
Toast  Coffee 


LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Escalloped      cabbage 

with    cheese 

Popovers 

Rhubarb  sauce 

DIEMER 

Tomato   puree 

.  Fried  lamb  cakes 

Baked  potatoes 


Sliced  oranges 
Wafers 


LUNCHEON  <m  BUPPBB 

Vegetarian  rice 

Rye  shamrocks 

Cocoa  shells 

DINNER 

Stuffed      foreKHUurCer 

of    lamb* 

Mashed   potatoes 

Creamed  parsnips 

Fruit    tapioca 

Wafers 


BREAKFAfiT 

Bananas 
Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Corn    chowder 
Cookies  Coooa 

DINNBB 

Baked  lamb  hash 

Escalloped    macaroni 

Water    cress    with 

French   dressing* 

Rhubarb  pie 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed    eggs 

Popovers  Ck>ffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Fishballs 

Escalloped    com 

Cookies 

DINNER 

Split   pea  soup 

Vegetable  roast 

Spinach    with   tntter 

sauce 

Bread    pudding   wltb 

lemon   sauoe 

Batnzday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

top    milk 

Rye    pancakes    with 

syrup 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON  OR 

Tomato    hash 

Baked  apricots 

Cookies 

DINNER 

Steamed    beefsteak* 

Baked  potatoes 

Mashed  tumipa 

Grapefruit 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    dates 

«ad  top  milk 

Smoked  herring 

ComttreaA  C^tL«« 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal   with   bananas 

and  top  n^ilk 

Creamed  oodflsh 

Rye   popovers 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Roast  beef 
P4>tatoes    baked    in 

gravy 
Spinach    with    butter 

saiice 
Baked    rice    pudding 

SUPPEB 
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MoiUUiy 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed    eggB 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Escalloped    corn 

Cream    cheese 

Rhubarb  Cookies 

DINNEB 

Cold    roast    beef 

Lyonnaise    potatoes 

Creamed   carrots 

Irish  moss 

blancmange    with 

thin    cream* 

Tuesday 
BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Baked  bananas 
Corn  grems  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPEB 

Tomatoes    au     gratin 

Toasted   gems 

Ginger  cookies 

Cocoa 


DINNEB 

Steamed    beefsteak* 

Mashed   potatoes 

Escalloped  onions 

Baked   Indian 

pudding 

Wednesdaj 

BBEAKFA8T 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  codflsh 
Coffee  Muffins 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Cream  of  tomato 

soup 

Browned    hash 

Fruit 

DINNEB 

Beef    stew    with 

dumplings 

Spinach    with    butter 

sauce 

Wafers  Bonbons 

Small  coffee 


alone  is  too  bitter;  the  addition  of  let- 
tuce will  improve  the  salad  for  them. 

For  the  cheese  sandwiches  on  the  second 
Sunday,  place  a  thin  slice  of  plain  cheese 
of  good  flavor  between  two  thin  slices 
of  bread.  Toast  over  the  coals  imtil  the 
cheese  is  just  melted  and  the  bread  is  a 
delicate  brown. 


Additional  Menus 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upon 

the  Table 

How  to  Follow  the  Additional  Menus 

For  dinner  on  Friday,  haddock  or  hal- 
ibut may  be  used.  If  the  French  endive  is 
available,  it  is  preferable  to  the  home 
product  for  the  salad,  as  just  now  it  is 
no  more  expensive  in  markets  where  both 
are  to  be  found. 

On  the  first  Monday,  omit  the  salad  if 
spinach  is  dressed  with  vinegar;  if.  the 
family  prefer  hot  melted  butter  the  salad 
may  still  be  used.  Next  day  use  the 
left-over  spinach  for  a  soup.  Canned 
asparagus  tips  should  be  used  for  the 
salad. 

On  the  first  Wednesday,  use  the  com 
pulp  for  the  escalloped  luncheon  dish. 
It  can  now  be  found  on  the  market  in 
cans,  and  is  especially  useful  when  the 
ordinary  canned  product  is  difficult  of 
digestion.  Use  one  can,  with  two  table- 
spoons of  butter,  two-thirds  cup  of  milk, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  cups  of  bread 
crumbs  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  pep- 
per. Mix  the  com  pulp  and  milk,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper  and  put  into  a 
baking  dish.  Cut  one  tablespoon  of  but- 
ter in  small  pieces  and  place  in  the  dish. 
The  remaining  butter  is  to  be  melted  and 
the  crumbs  added  to  it  for  the  top. 
Brown  in  a  hot  oven  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  Any  smoked  fish  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  salmon  on  the  second 
Friday.  Halibut  and  haddock  are  both 
^od.    To  some  tastes,  dandelion  sabid 


Thursday 

BREAKFAST 

Stewed   prunes 

Cereal    with    cream 

Broiled    bacon 

Corn  gems 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPEB 

Baked    succotash 
Lettuce  with  dressing 

Cheese  sticks 
Cake         Cocoa  shells 

DINNEB 

Clear  soup 

Broiled    steak 

Browned    potatoes 

Salsify  fritters 

Radishes 

Rhubarb   pie 

Small    coffee 

7rld«7 
BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 
Broiled  finnan  haddie 

Creamed   potatoes 
Popovers  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Luncheon  eggs 

Hot  cross  buns 

Cocoa 

DINNEB 

Cream  of  salsify 

soup 

Whitefish    with   cress 

sauce 

Potatoes 

Escalloped     tomatoes 

Endive    salad* 

Steamed     fruit 

pudding 

Small    coffee 

Saturday 
BBEAKFAST 

Oranges 

Baked  eggs  with 

melted    butter 

Graham    rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPBB 

Tomato  bisque 

Cheese    souffle 

Toasted  rolls 

Cocoa  shells 

Fruit 

DINNEB 

Clear  soup 
Mutton    chops    en 

casserole 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed   peas 

Romaine  with  French 

dressing 

Wafers  Bonbons 

Small  coffee 

aastor  flhmday 

BBEAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Plain  omelet 

Waffles  with  sjrrup 

Coffee 


DINNEB 

Clam    bouillon 

Roast    chicken 

Potatoes    baked    in 

gravy 

Baked    salsify 

Watercress    with 

French    dressing 

Plain  ice  cream  with 

fruit  sauce 
Cake         Small   coffee 

SUPPEB 

Salsify  salad 
Rusk  Cocoa 

Monday 
BBEAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 

Eggs   cooked   in  shell 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Celery    salad    with 

peppers   and  cheese 

Rusk  Cocoa 

DINNEB 

Clear  soup 

Broiled   steak 

Mashed   potatoes 

Spinach    with    butter 

sauce 

Romaine  salad 

Apple  pie  with  cream 

cheese 

Small   coffee 

Tuesday 
BBEAKFAST 

Oranges 

Creamed   chicken 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Cream    of    chicken 

soup 

Crisped   crackers 

cheeseballs 

Caramel   custards 

with    crushed    maple 

sugar 

DINNEB 

Spinach    soup 

Roast  beef 

Potatoes   baked   in 

gravy 

Creamed  parsnips 

Asparagus   salad 

Baked     rice     pudding 

Small   coffee 

Wednesday 

BBEAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal  with  cream 

Scrambled  eggs 

Rye    rolls  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPEB 

Cold  roast  beef 

Escalloped  corn* 

Rhubarb    shortcake 
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DnonsB 

Clear  soup 
Veal   cutlets   with 

brown  sauce 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed  beans 

Pineapple  tapioca 

with  cream 

Wafers     Small  coffeo 


BBBAKFABT 

Grapefruit 

Broiled  liver 

Toast  CoStee 

LUMCBSON  QB  SUPPER 

Com    chowder 

Celeriac   salad 

Toasted  rolls 

Tea 

DINNER 

Cream    of    ve^retable 

soup 

Roast    beef    reheated 

Browned  potatoes 

Beets  with  butter 

sauce 

Salade   tomate 

Cottasre  puddinsT  with 

fruit   sauce 

Small   coffee 

rrldaj 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  fi^s  and 

cream 

Broiled    smoked 

salmon* 

Corn   gems         Coffee 

LUMOHBON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped    egtSB   and 

potatoes 

Dandelion  and 

lettuce   salad* 

Wafers  Fruit 

DINNER 

Clam  chowiler 

Salmon  loaf  with 

sauee 

Pickles 

Steamed    rice 

Green  peas 

Oatmeal  pudding 

Small   coffee 

Saturdaj 

BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Creamed  llsh 

Oatmeal  rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped  oysters 

Nut    bread 

Rhubarb 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Baked  ham 

Mashed  potatoes 

Succotash 

Romaine  salad 

Steamed   fruit 

.  pudding 

Small  coffee 

Sundaj 

BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Scrambled.,  eggs 

Waffles  with  syrup 

Coffee 


DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Broiled     lamb     steak 

Mashed  potatoes 

Beans 

Lettuce  with 

dressing 

Cheese  Wafers 

Chocolate  Bavarian 

cream 

Small  coffee 

SUPPER 

Toasted  cheese 

sandwiches* 

Grapefruit 

Mondaj 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

cream 

Broiled  smoked 

salmon 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cold    ham 
Escalloped      potatoes 

Radishes 
Rhubarb    shortcake 

DINNER 

Cream  of  lettuce  soup 
Veal    cutlets    with 

tomato  sauce 

Creamed  celeriao 

Potatoes 

Lettuce  with 

dressing 

Caramel  custards 

Small   cakes 

Small   coffee 


Grapefruit 

Ham   omelet 

Graham  muffins 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  souffie 

I«ndive  salad 

Gingerbread  with 

whipped  cream 

DINNER 

Celeriac  soup 

Roast  rib  of  beef 

Potatoes    baked    in 

gravy 

Asparagus    with 

butter  sauce 

Snow   pudding  with 

custard  sauce 

Small   coffee 


BRRAKFAST 

Cereal  with  figs  and 

eream 

Broiled    smoked    fish 

Oatmeal  rolls 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  mt  SUPPER 

Roast  be^ 

Escalloped    potatoes 

Grapefruit 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Broiled  lamb  chops 

Mashed  potatoes 

Creamed   peas 

Romaine  salad 

Baked  Indian 

pudding   with    cream 

Small  coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Oranges 

Browned  hash 

Toasted  rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Escalloped    eggs 
Waffles  with  syrup 


Cream  of  pea  soup 

Roast    beef    reheated 

Browned  potatoes 

Creamed   carrots 

Licttuce  with 

dressing 
Rhubarb  pie 
Small   coffee 


Menu  Recipes 


Soft  Molasses  Cookies 

For  several  years  I  have  been  searehing 
for  a  recipe  for  soft  ginger  cookies^  but 
none  have  been  the  "nice"  kind  I  was  so 
fond  of  as  a  child.  At  last  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  this  real  old-fashioned 
one:  One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
molasses  (it  must  be  the  dark  Porto  Rico 
variety),  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  shorten- 
ing, two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
one  rounded  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  tea- 
spoon of  ginger,  a  little  salt,  and  flour 
to  make  as  soft  a  dough  as  can  be  rolled 
out,  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
shortening  is  best  made  mostly  of  beef 
drippings,  with  a  small  piece  of  butter; 
the  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  the  hot 
water.  Much  of  the  success  in  having 
these  cookies  soft  depends  upon  baking 
them  in  a  hot  oven  and  having  the  dongn 
as  soft  as  possible.    Mrs  H.  C.  T. 

Fried  Lamb 

I  tried  an  experiment  one  morning  for 
breakfast.  There  was  an  uncooked  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb  in  the  house,  which  was 
to  be  used  at  noon.  With  a  sharp  knife 
I  cut  off  all  I  could  from  the  neck  piece 
and  from  the  forequarter  aoid  put  ik 
through  the  chopper  twice,  adding  a  veiy 
little  fat.  It  was  then  salted,  peppered 
and  made  into  rather  thin,  flat  cakes, 
and  browned  quickly  on  both  sides,  leav- 
ing the  inside  a  trifle  rare.    E.  S. 

Tasty  Liver 

Boil  one  pound  of  liver  twenty  min- 
utes or  until  tender.  Drain  and  cut  into 
slices  one-half  inch  thick.  Have  ready 
the  following  sauce:  Dilute  one  small 
can  of  mock  turtle  soup  with  half  the 
amount  of  hot  water.  Bring  to  boiling 
point  and  thicken  with  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  rolled  in  one-half  tablespoon  of 
flour.  When  smooth  and  creamy  lay  in 
the  slices  of  liver  and  heat  thoroughly. 
Add  a  sprinkle  of  salt  and  onA-hall  ^•fc'-^ 
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on    toast,   with   baked    potatoes,    or  in 
ramekins.     E.  B. 

Steamed  Beefsteak 

Cut  pieces  of  round  steak  in  a  con- 
venient size  for  serving.  Dip  them  in 
egg,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs,  and  brown 
quickly  in  butter  in  a  very  hot  frying 
pan.  Place  the  meat  in  a  deep  dish  or 
basin;  make  a  brown  gravy  of  butter, 
flour  and  water,  with  salt  to  season,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat  Then  steam  three 
hours  or  longer,  if  there  is  time.  The 
meat  will  be  tender  and  delicious.  Veal 
is  nice  cooked  in  this  way.     G.  B. 

Bhuharh  Tapioca 

Soak  one-half  cup  of  tapioca  overnight 
and  cook  until  clear  in  a  double  boiler. 
Place  in  a  pudding  dish  two  cups  of 
rhubarb  cut  in  short  pieces,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  ginger.  Pour  the 
hot  tapioca  over  this,  stir  in  one  teaspoon 
of  butter,  cover  and  bake  one  hour.  A 
meringue  makes  it  still  better,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  tapioca  puddings 
that  are  good  cold.  Serve  with  cream. 
R.  F.  D. 

Bhubarb  Shortcake 

Wash  the  rhubarb,  but  do  not  peel  it 
Cut  into  inch  pieces.  Put  two  cups  of 
this  with  one  scant  cup  of  sugar  in  a 
double  boiler  and  steam  until  the  rhubarb 
is  tender  and  the  sugar  dissolved.  Add 
the  juice  and  chopped  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Dissolve  one  teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  cup 
of  sour  cream.  Mix  one  teaspoon  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt  with  two  cups  of  flour.  Stir  the 
cream  into  this,  and  if  not  stiff  enough  to 
roll  out  add  a  little  more  flour.  Toss 
on  a  well-floured  board  and  pat  or  roll 
out  until  about  one-half  inch  thick.    Cut 


and  bake  like  biscuits.  When  done,  teai 
open,  butter  them,  and  arrange  on  a  hot 
dish.  Cover  with  the  rhubarb  and  when 
serving  pour  the  juice  over  them. 

Bhubarb  Marmalade 

Now  that  rhubarb  is  plentiful,  a  good 
preserve  may  be  made  by  adding  one 
grated  pineapple  and  five  pounds  of  sugar 
to  five  pounds  of  rhubarb.  Place  in  pre- 
serving kettle  on  back  of  range  until 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  allow  it  to  cook 
moderately  for  one  hour.  Pour  into  jars 
and  seal.    F.  B. 


Clean  Markets 

One  hundred  clean  markets  and  gro- 
ceries, in  New  England,  are  to  be  given 
national  publicity  in  our  pages.  Readers 
are  invited  to  submit  the  names  of  such 
establishments,  with  the  names  of  three 
persons  of  unquestioned  standing  as  ref- 
erences. Such  markets  and  groceries, 
which  shall  be  found  on  investigation  by 
a  board  of  health,  a  physician  or  a  com- 
petent committee,  to  be  thoroughly,  hy- 
gienically  clean  and  well-kept,  will  be  pub- 
lished as  "Good  Housekeeping  clean 
markets."  The  following  markets,  as  now 
owned  and  conducted,  are  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  having  been  duly  investigated. 
Have  our  readers  other  candidates  to  be 
put  forward  under  the  same  conditions  t 

J.  E.  Perkins,  Apponaug,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Royce  Brothers,  West  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

R.  D.  Creamer  &  Son,  Woodland  St, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  L.  Perkins^  7  light  St,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

L.  E.  Milliken  &  Co,  Allen  and  Bon- 
ney    Sts,    New   Bedford,    Massachusetts. 
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Refrigerator  News 

Rules  Iliat  Shoidd  Be  FoUowed 

The  household  refrigerator  is  frequent- 
ly expected  to  accompli^  impossibilities 
in  earing  for  foods.  Preferably  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool,  li^  place,  well 
aired.  An  ice  box  on  a  back  piaaiza 
is  a  temptation  to  porch  thieves,  but 
at  least  it  should  be  near  the  kitchen  en- 
trance to  save  wear  and  tear  on  floors. 

In  many  homes  the  cost  of  ice  is  more 
than  saved  by  the  saving  in  food  which 
otherwise  might  spoil.  A  refrigerator 
may  have,  with  advantage,  two  or  more 
compartments  in  order  that  the  dairy 
products  may  be  kept  by  themselves. 
The  coldest  place  is  under  the  ice. 

Wash  the  ice  clean  before  putting  in 
the  ice  chamber  and  put  nothing  in  that 
compai*tment  save  the  jars  of  water  which 
are  chilling  for  table  use. 

Frequent  scalding  is  wasteful  of  ice, 
and  unnecessary  if  nothing  is  allowed  to 
spill  on  the  shelves  and  if  care  is  taken 
to  leave  no  food  in  the  ice  box  long 
enough  to  beeome  unfit  for  eating.  Once 
a  fortnight  wash  and  seald  the  refriger- 
ator, but  do  not  use  an  ordinary  soap. 
Ammonia  or  soda  is  much  better.  Re- 
member that  the  principle  of  the  re- 
frigerator is  identical  with  that  of  the 
firelesB  cooker:  a  cupboard  placed  within 
a  non-conducting  material;  in  the  one 
ease  to  keep  out  heat^  in  the  other  to 
retain  it. 

Often  the  drip  pan  is  not  property 
plaeed  under  the  refrigerator,  and  a  wet 
floor,  if  not  worse,  is  the  result.  Obtain 
two  strips  of  wood  and  tack  them  lightly 
to  the  floor  to  serve  as  guides;  they  are 
to  be  placed  just  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  pan  to  pass  between  them  eas- 
ily. They  should  be  higli  enough  to 
prevent  the  pan  slipinng  over  them,  and 
a  strip  should  be  placed  at  the  back  to 
prevent  the  pan  going  too  far,  unless 
the  ice  chest  sets  against  a  wall,  when 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  If  you  have 
a  cement  floor,  you  can  obtain  a  wide 
{Hece  of  wood  for  each  side,  and  place 
them  under  the  legs  of  the  chest.  The 
weight  of  the  chest  will  hold  these  se- 
curely in   position.     C.   F. 


A  house  which  I  visited  had  a  con- 
venience which  struck  me  as  useful  and 
economical.  The  refrigerator  was  built 
into  a  recess  in  the  basement  haD,  and 


had  a  pipe  running  through  it  which 
carried  water  to  the  butler's  pantry  on 
the  floor  above.  The  water  was  always 
coldy  and  the  faucet,  being  in  the  but- 
ler's pantry,  was  paitiealarly  eonv^uent, 
as  the  water  could  be  carried  to  the 
table  without  getting  warm  or  necessi- 
tating cracked  ice  in  the  glasses.    K  K.  B. 

There  is  a  very  simple  machine  which 
can  either  be  attached  to  the  refrigerator 
already  in  use,  or  added  to  a  new  one,  or 
built  into  one  in  the  wall  of  a  house;  it 
is  being  used  in  many  large  houses  in 
both  city  and  country  and  is  in  prac- 
tically all  the  new  and  good  apartments 
in  New  York  city.  The  device  is  elec- 
tric. One  small  closet  at  the  end  of  the 
refrigerator  holds  the  machine,  and  the 
cold  current  produced  by  it  is  carried 
through  the  two  or  more  chambers  of 
the  refrigerator,  keeping  each  one  at  a 
perfectly  even,  low  temperature.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  small  cold-storage 
plant.  The  butter  and  milk  are  prefer- 
ably kept  by  themselves,  the  fresh  and 
cooked  food  in  a  second  compartment, 
and  in  the  third,  and  small  one,  is  put 
a  dosed,  zinc  box  of  water,  which  is 
frozen  into  a  solid  block  of  ice  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  ready  to 
be  broken  up  and  put  in  water  glasses. 
When  the  refrigerator  is  in  place  and 
the  engine  instalhsd,  the  current  is  turned 
on  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  temperature 
is  then  an  even  32  d^rees  Fahrenheit 
The-  result  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  ice  every  day.  The  en- 
gine to  produce  this  costs  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  but  it  lasts  practically 
forever,  and  in  an  apartment  the  saving 
in  the  ice  bills  to  the  individual  in  a 
single  summer  is  enormous,  while  the 
cost  of  the  plant  and  the  operating  can 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  tenants,  and 
added  to  the  rent  at  a  minimum  to  each 
person..  Even  in  a  double  house  two 
owners  can  well  afford  to  install  snch 
a  machine  and  run  it,  dividing  th9  ex- 
pense, since  in  a  few  seasons  the  ice 
saved  will  pay  for  it.  In  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  this  arrangement,  there 
is  also  to  be  considered  its  sanitary  fea- 
tures ;  there  is  no  dripping  of  ice,  no  wet 
box,  no  danger  of  leakage,  no  sawdust. 
The  perfect,  steady  cold  insures  the  keep- 
ing of  every  particle  of  food  in  the  box, 
and  prevents  all  odor  and  tainting,  so 
that  the  care  of  the  refrigerator  i&  ^gcsM^ 
reduced.   Iftx^  ?«  T^«  ^« 
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If  proof  were  needed  of  the  demfind  for  tfae  great  work  ia  behalf  of  happiaesa 
and  health  establiahed  at  Emmanuel  church  in  Boston  by  Rev  Dr  Elwood  Worcester,  it 
was  given  when  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows  entered  a  few  weeks  ago  upon 
5'']!'^  a  similar  enterprise  at  St  Paul's  church  in  Chicago.     The  bishop  and 

0,,,^"  his  helpers  were  overwhelmed,  at  the  very  outset,  by  the  applicants 

for  physical  and  spiritual  healing,  who  poared  in  upon  him  by  hun- 
dreds. The  movement  required  but  a  few  days  in  wliich  to  reach  large  proportions, 
and  is  already  productive  of  inspiring  results.  Bishop  Fallows  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  a  noble,  magnetic  personality  and  a  national  reputation  for  good  .works;  more- 
over, the  achievements  at  Emmanuel  church,  rendered  familiar  in  Chicago  by  our 
department  of  Happiness  and  Health  and  by  articles  in  other  periodicals,  were  no 
doubt  a  factor  in  the  immediate  success  of  the  undertaking.  We  deem  ourselves 
highly  fortunate  to  be  in  close  touch  with  Bishop  Fallows  and  his  workers,  and  to 
he  able,  as  time  goes  on,  to  g^ve  our  readers  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  Chicago 

Information  has  come,  lately,  of  another  similar  health  movement.  This  is  the 
Health  club  of  the  Wesley  Methodist  church,  begun  in  Minneapolis,  and  spreading 
rapidly  in  the  Methodist  churches  of  the  Middle  West.  A  system  known  as  Christian 
Health  Science,  originated  by  Professor  W.  E.  Flynn,  is  studied  in  these  church  clubs. 
This  teacher's  theory,  as  we  learn  it,  is  that  sound  health  and  long  life  are  attained 
through  "physical  exercise,  mental  therapeutics  and  divine  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Ood."  He  does  not  deny  pain,  sin  and  disease.  The  attendance  upon  the  lectures 
of  the  Wesley  Health  club  at  Minneapolis  is  said  to  reach  1000  persons,  regularly,  the 
membership  being  1500. 

Here,  then,  are  three  religious  deuominations  engaged  in  ministering  to  sick  and 
weary  souls  and  bodies:  the  Episcopal,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  (Bbhop  Fallows), 
and  the  Methodist.  The  organ  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  East,  the  Con- 
gregationaliat,  recently  printed  a  series  of  articles  by  Rev  Dr  McComb  of  Emmanuel 
church.  We  believe  that  the  church,  in  looking  after  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit, 
is  only  coming  into  her  own. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  question  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, which  confronts  nearly  all  of  us,  opening  the  discussion  with  a  radical  plan 
which  a  Massachnsetts  subscriber — a  wife  and  mother — has  evolved 
Vauttoni        from  her  experience,  and  would  urge  upon  other  women  and  house- 
Admittance        holds  as  a  problem  of  vital  importance.     Mrs  B,  in  a  word,  would 
have  this  magazine  start  a  campaign  for  the  adaptation  of  a  "home 
vacation"  idea  by  many  families.    We  quote  freely  from  her  letter; 

"Will  you  not  start  a  crusade  for  a  home  vacation  nest  summerl  Those  who 
could  really  rest  better  in  their  own  homes,  if  given  the  opportunity,  are  generally 
prevented  either  by  visitors,  who  remain  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  more,  or  by 
callers.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  feel  that  during  the  month  of  August  we  could 
have  absolute  freedom,  with  no  thought  that  if  not  ready  for  callers  at  a  certain  hour 
we  were  transgressing  the  rules  of  courtesy.  It  is  difficult  for  an  individual  Imme  to 
say  to  friends,  'We  are  to  take  a  home  vacation,  and  are  not  to  receive  visitors  or 
callers  during  August;'  but  if  it  were  made  a  popular  thing,  it  would  be  easy,  and  I 
think  it  would  meet  a  eiying  need. 

"Cannot  this  magazuie  agitata  the  nuttar  dnring  the  intervening  months,  and 


then  in  Jnly  ask  all  who  would  join  to  write  for  a  card  to  plaoe  on  the  door  stsdn^ 
that  the  inmates  were  taking  the  'Q.  H.  vacation'9 

"Would  not  thifl  advertising  of  G.  H,  meet  the  expense?  Of  course  it  would  he 
desirahle  to  have  some  one  to  go  about  to  ask  people  to  take  cards.  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  it  in  my  own  vicinity." 

This  novel  plan  emanates  from  a  country  home,  one  of  many,  no  doubt,  which 
find  themselves  subject  to  well-meaning  but  sometimes  embarrassing  incursions  from 
city  friends  during  the  outdoor  months.  From  our  present  knowledge  o£  the  great 
Good  HouSKSEEPiNa  family,  it  is  notable  for  the  possession  of  latchstrings,  all  the 
way  from  Castine  to  Monterey,  and  generous  ones,  their  entire  length  on  the  outside. 
Thifl  is  as  true  of  the  city  families,  we  believe,  as  of  those  in  the  eouutry.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  country  cousins,  going  to  the  cily  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  occa- 
sionally forget  to  give  due  warning  of  their  arrival,  dropping  in  at  meal-time  and 
remaining  at  least  until  the  dessert  course  ifl  finished?  Are  the  city  cousins  the  only 
thoughtless  onest  Or  is  there  a  fairly  balanced  debit  and  credit?  We  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  answer  this  question  &om  the  data  at  hand. 

This  magarine  would  not  lead  its  name  and  influence  to  a  cause  or  movement 
which  savored  of  inhospitality  or  selfishness.  On  the  otl^er  hand,  it  seems  within 
the  realm  of  poesibilities  that  something  resembling  Mrs  B's  plan,  applying  to  eouu~ 
try  and  city  alike,  might  in  some  communities  and  some  homes  be  of  mutual 
aerviee.  Frankly,  we  don't  know,  and  cordially  invite  the  candid  expression  of  read- 
er^ opinions,  while  there  is  yet  time  in  which  to  decide,  pro  or  eon,  before  the  advent 
of  midsummer. 


The  American  people  were  so  grateful  to  have  a  pure  food  law  on  their  national 
statute  hooks,  and  a  reasonably  good  one,  that  they  were  dispcsed  to  be  lenient  toward 
certain  glaring  defects  in  the  provisions  thereof.  The  law,  for  instance, 
is  vague  as  regards  standards  of  purity  and  the  use  of  preservatives,         ™^  ^™ 
and  congress  refused,  moreover,  to  inclnde  in  the  bill  the  appointment         p,,,[|]^^j 
of  a  commission  or  board  of  chemists,  whose  decisions  should  be  final 
in  this  basic  portion  of  the  law's  enforoement.     Inevitably  diflltcult  problems  have 
arisen  concerning  the  pnblic  health  and    lai^  interests  which  need  and  deserve  a 
speedy  enlightenment.    Dr  Wiley,  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  chemiatiy  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  to  which  department  falls  the  work  of  inspection,  is  convinced 
from  his  experiments  with  a  "poison  squad"  that  certain  food  preservatives  tend  to 
promote  kidney  disease.    Many  physicians  and  chemists,  on  the  other  hand,  pooh-pooh 
the  theory  that  these  preservatives,  in  the  minute  quantities  in  whieh  the  individual 
gets  them,  will  do  appreciable  harm,  or  as  much  barm  as  they  obviate  by  keeping 
foods  and  condiments  from  "spoiling." 

In  order  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  solution  of  this  delicate  questiou,  President 
Roosevelt  has  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  on  standarda,  compoaed  of  phymologietl 
chemists  of  the  first  standing,  to  whom  the  bureau  of  chemistry  may  appral  in  ease  of 

The  recommendationB  and  opinions  of  such  a  committee  will  hare  large  weight 
mth  eooaamers  and  manufacturers.  The  pure  food  law  should  he  so  amended  this 
winter  as  to  ^ve  this  committee  power  to  establidk  standards.     It  must  be  remsmfcK«&- 
that  the  strugi^e  in  congress  for  a  pure  food  law  h»A  XiMia  -(mNnHas**  Vk  V»«A!5 
yean.    The  new  law  ia  lai^y  due  to  the  eSoita  ot  kmeinwi  "^ 
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.  .That  a  better  price  for  milk  will  assure     fairly  regular  thing  on  those  particular 


better  quality  has  been  strikingly  dem- 
onstrated on  the  Deerfoot  farm  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  This  farm  hegan  to  buy 
'.milk  last  year  from  fanners  and  to  pay 
a.  premium  for  quality  above  a  certain 
standard.  The  farms  were  scored  by  a 
sanitary  inspector  and  a  fised  price  was 
paid  for  all  milk  from  dairies  showing 
a  certain  quality.  The  dairies  were  di- 
vided into  four  classes  on  the  basis  of 
tbelr  scores.  Class  A  famishing  milk 
that  tested  not  over  10,000  bacteria  per 
cnbio  centimeter,  Class  B  less  than  50,- 
000,  Class  C  less  than  100,000.  During 
three  months  the  number  of  farms  fur- 
nishing milk  in  Class  A  increased  from  _ 
20  to  37,  aass  B  increased  from  138  to  milk  is  sold 
152,  and  Class  C  decreased  from  69  to 
32,  showing  that  it  is  entirely  practicable 
to  produce  milk  of  muoh  lower  germ  con- 
tent than  that  ordinarily  produced  if 
there  is  a  premium  paid  for  better  meth- 
ods. The  requirements  regarding  methods 
of  handling  milk  are  not  extremely  dif- 
ficult, only  clean  handling,  quick  cooling 
and  quick  delivery  being  emphasized.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  case  the 
premium  offered  is  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  marked  results  that  have 

been  obtained.  The  actual  advanced  price  ^^^  ""  "^  feed  the 
paid  for  quality  averages  only  1^  cents  ™  ^™^  ?  ti?  ■ 
■per  8V2  quart 


door  steps.  By  not  having  n 
bottles  the  housewife  saves  one  cent  on  a 
quart,  but  she  gets — did  yon  ever  think 
where  a  cat's  tongue  has  beenT  Ugh! 
And  that  woman  has  growing  children 
who  depend  upon  that  milk  for  part  of 
their  daily  food.    W.  B.  T. 

The  first  ■"certified"  dairy  to  be  estab- 
lished west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is 
that  recently  pnt  in  operation  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  by  E.  F.  Robbins,  This 
dairy,  which  represents  an  outlay  some- 
thing like  $130,000,  furnishes  certified 
milk  at  twelve  cents  per  quart,  which  is 
pnAably  the  lowest  price  at  which  such 

the  United  States. 


In  this  day,  when  spitting  on  the  side- 
walks is  forbidden,   when   some  of  our 
best  grocery  flnns  examine  their  olerks 
every  morning  to  see  whether  or  not  their 
clothes  are  clean,  when  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  to  make  drygooda  stores 
light    and    sanitary,   we   permit    men    to 
handle,  in   dusty,  dirty,  filthy  and  foul- 
smelling  stables,  the  milk  which  we  and 
our  children  are  to    drink.     We  permit 
with  colds  and  coughs  to  expecto- 
are  to  eat,  and 
where  the  milk 
is   handled.     Men   in    dirty    clothes   that 
have    done   service   for    months    without 
There  is  nothing  imaginary  about  this     washing,  dt  doWn  by  cows  whose  thighs 
sketch.     I  witnessed  this  very  thing  re-     and  nddere  are  covered  with  manure,  and 
Gently,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a     proceed  to  milk  into  a  pail  fourteen  in- 
ches in   diameter.      The    writer  has 
repeatedly  observed  these  conditions 
the  past  two  years,  and  they  were 
fonnd    in    three    out    of    five    herds 
visited  on  one  day  within  two  weeks 
of  the  time  of  this  writing.     John 
M.  Tmeman,  University  of  Illinois. 

Milk  contractors  in  the  city  of 
Boston  are,  to  a  large  extent,  co- 
operating with  the  health  author- 
ities in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
milk  snpplj.  One  firm  employs  a 
rong^  but  effective  test  for  determin- 
ing the  qoantity  of  dirt  A  filter 
.of  abaorbant  cotton  is .  used.  This 
is  ^H  in  vwatvOTi  Vi^  s.  wire  sup- 
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port  at  the  bottom  of  a  fnnnel  Tbe 
milk  IS  passed  throngph  this  the  dirt  col 
lecting  on  the  cotton  The  filter  Bad 
dirt  are  then  dned  and  if  tbe  qnan 
tity  of  sediment  ments  it  the  whole  is 
mailed  to  the  fanner  to  emphasize  the 
neeeesit;  for  greater  cleanhness  It  is 
an  object  lesson  filthy  but  effecbve 
From  tiie  fertilizer  standpoint  if  from  no 
other  the  farmer  has  an  opportunity  to 
see  that  he  is  wasting  valnable  material 
Bnt  consumers  mnst  realize  the  oecesaity 
for  cleanliness  a  id  that  the  responsibility 
for  a  dirty  and  stale  milk  supply  reste 
primarily  with  them, 

A  wonderful  improvement  in  the  milk 
supply  of  several  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
eommission  chosen  by  tbe  Norfolk  dis- 
trict medical  society  The  work  of  the 
members  of  this  comnusaion  in  inspect- 
ing dairies  end  examining  milk  is  none 
the  less  thorough  because  it  is  a  labor  of 
love  the  workers  being  unpaid,  except  in 
the  approval  of  their  conscienaes  and  tbe 
better  health  of  their  district  Milkmen 
are  reported  as  vying  with  one  another 
to  get  on  the  conuniBaions  "good     list 

In  his  youth  a  fnend  of  mine  woiied 
on  a  city  milk  route  The  majority  of 
his  customers  bad  milk  left  in  reeepta- 
eles — sometimes  pails  sometimes  pitchers 
of  their  own  providing — thereby  saving 
A  cent  per  quart  over  those  usmg  sealed 
bottles,  Kine  out  of  ten  who  did  this 
pat  the  money  or  the  imlk  tickets  tn  the 


receptacles  Oerm  laden  these  coins  and 
tickets  must  have  been  but  worse  fol 
lowed — the  hand  of  tbe  milkman  feel 
mg  for  them  ere  puttmg  m  the  milk. 
No  matter  how  clean  his  hands  when 
he  left  home  he  must  handle  his  horse 
his  lantern  and  numberless  other  thmgs 
and  then  at  the  invitat  on  of  the  house- 
wife he  would  thrust  one  of  those  hands 
into  the  receptacle  which  was  to  hold  her 
milk  And  this  condition  prevails  in 
thousands  o£  homes  today     A.  C 

My  neighbor  is  a  careful  housewife — 
mdooTs  But  anv  morning  this  past  win 
ter  I  could  have  shown  you  her  open  milk 
receptacles  on  her  back  doorstep  directly 
above  an  open  swill  bucket  I  presume 
she  thinks  that  cold  weather  is  a  safe- 
guard from  danger  but  I  noted  that  the 
same  cond  t  ons  preva  led  dunng  mild 
weather  Tl  is  woman  has  a  family  and 
every  day  she  exposes  those  who  drmk 
milk  to  tbe  danger  of  infection  Such 
carelessness  seems  to  me  nothing  short  of 
cnminal      Waldo 

Chicago  milk  is  far  from  good  on  the 
whole  but  that  of  twenty  six  smaller  cit- 
ies in  Illinois  18  worse  This  according  to 
a  study  made  bv  John  M  Trueman  first 
assistant  in  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois  Mr  Trueman  found  a 
larger  percentage  of  sed  ment  (filth)  in 
milk  bottled  at  tbe  farm  for  sale  in  the 
smaller  cities  than  in  milk  marketed  by 
any  other  method  The  cow  bams  and 
tbe  cond  tion  of  the  cows  themselves  re- 
ports Mr  Trueman  as  witnessed  by  tbe 
writer  were  often  a  disgrace  to  avil 
ized  people. 
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Our  Apartment  Roof- Garden 


Sy  Alice  Calhoim  Haines 


^  N  NINE  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  first  and  moat  seri- 
ous  obstacle  to  be  over- 
e  by  the  flat  occupant 
who  would  project  a 
garden  od  the  roof  will 
prove  to  be  the  janitor. 
Kor  can  any  set  rule  of  procedure  be 
here  recommended,  as  each  individual 
case  will  require  its  own  peculiar  han- 
dling, varying  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment and  nationality  of  the  man  dealt 
with  and  the  ses  of  the  opposing  force. 
Yet,  I  would  Boggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  latter,  if  feminine,  flattery, 
strategy,  and  guile;  if  masculine,  more 
simply — tips.  But,  in  any  event,  it  would 
be  well  to  prepare  for  the  formal  unmask- 
ing of  batteries  by  a  week  or  two  of 
previous  exemplary  conduct,  and  a  defer- 
ential consideration  of  the  powers  that 
be.  Having  once  overcome,  however,  this 
first  and  most  serious  obstruction,  the 
installation  of  a  roof-garden  presents  a 
.really  amazing  dearth  of  difficulties;  and 
it  is  only  surprising  tbat  the  opportunity 
for  BO  much  pleasure  at  so  little  cost 
should  be  neglected  by  the  thooBands  of 
flower-loving  flat-dwellers  who,  in  the  apt 
phrase  of  Mr  Dooley,  "infest  onr  glorious 

In  roof-gardening,  as  in  every  other 
variety  of  gardening,  the  more  indi- 
viduality expressed,  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  results;  yet  to  the  tyro,  at 
sea  in  a  new  environment,  confused 
perhaps  by  the  very  memory  of  cer- 
tain well-attested  but  no  longer  appli- 
cable rules,  a  few  general  su^estions 
may  not  come  amiss.  And,  as  an 
example,  to  be  extended  or  modified 
according  to  the  taste  and  purse  of  each 
individaal  projector,  I  am  going  to 
describe  a  modest  but  snccessful  roof- 
garden  that  bloomed  for  three  successive 
summers  in  one  of  the  typically  con- 
gested flat  districts  of  greater  New  York. 

How  charming  it  was,  with  its  gay 
striped  awning,  its  steamer-chair,  its 
hammock,  its  fragrant,  old-fashioned 
annuals,  its  bntterfiiea,  and  bees!  To 
mt  there  of  a  summer  evening  far  above 
tiie  beat  and  din  of  the  city,  to  lie 
aptm  one's  back  and  mteb  fits  Taking 
of  tiB  ieavaaa,  iraa  joy  and  leat  indeed. 


And  many  things  happened  of  which 
people  lower  down  would  never  dream. 
For  instance,  just  at  dusk,  through  all 
one  season,  there  was  a  bird  that  beat 
its  way  above  the  roof  tops,  calling 
plaintively — to  what  final  nesting  place 
one  could  only  guess.  There  were  occa- 
sional alarms  of  a  bat;  more  frequent 
friendly  visits  of  pigeons  and  flocking 
sparrows ;  and  once,  even,  there  were 
rumors  of  a  cricket !  But  he  was  never 
thoroughly  authenticated,  and  certainly 
did  not  live  long.  The  shrill  voices  of 
the  children,  too,  were  softened  as  they 
rose  from  the  street,  and  even  the  organ- 
grinder's  "music"  gained  atmosphere. 
But   we  must  return   to  more  practical 

The  roof  of  which  I  write  was  com- 
posed of  a  subsoil  of  tar  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  pebbles.  There  was  a  rural 
looking  "picket  fence"  on  three  sides, 
a  low  stone  coping  in  front,  and  four 
squat  chimneys  in  opposite  pairs. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  admirably  adapted  to 
gardening  purposes,  or,  perhaps,  there 
was  enthusiasm  enough  to  supply  defi- 
cienmesl  The  frame  for  the  awning 
was  erected  by  a  carpenter  at  little 
cost.  The  awning  cloth  was  striped 
green  and  white,  and  the  receptacles  for 
the  flowers  were  also  painted  green. 
These  consisted  of  four  butter  firkins 
(excellent  because  of  their  depth  and 
size),  in  which  grew  sunflowers,  castor 
bean  plants,  even  a  rosebush,  which  cost 
exaetly  eight  cents,  and  bore,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  exactly  three  roses.  There 
was  also  a  close  bedding  of  stone  crop 
and  tbe  always  satisfactory  portulaca. 
In  front  of  each  set  of  chimneys  was 
a  narrow  box  planted  with  morning 
glories  and  moon  flowers,  which  were 
readily  trained  up  the  rough  mortar  and 
formed  a  graceful  baekgroand  to  the 
feathery  foliage  cosmos  and  low-growing, 
annnal  poppies.  Then  there  was  a  long, 
fragrant  box  of  heliotrope,  rose  ge- 
ranium, and  lemon  verbena;  and  a  small, 
sqnare  box  of  pansies,  which  seemed  to 
enjoy  thdr  exposed  position  and  bloomed 
wonderfully  all  summer  as  long  as  we 
kept  them  regularly  picked. 

Of  courM,  the  flowers  varied  from 
aeuqa  to  waaoa*,  but  we  learned  that  it 
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was  better  to  select  the  shallow-rooted 
annaals  of  hardy  sort,  planting  them  as 
close  as  possible  to  avoid  the  baking  of 
the  roots.  Among  the  taller  varieties, 
we  used,  as  I  have  said,  a  bedding  of 
stone  crop,  sweet  alyssum,  or  plant  of 
similar  growth.  This  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mulch,  and  was  much  prettier. 
As  for  the  soil,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  its  chemical  analysis.  For  it  was 
just  plain  back-yard  dirt,  to  which  had 
been  added  a  judicious  mixture  of  street- 
sweepings,  gathered  in  hurried  sorties 
and  alarums,  late  at  night,  in  a  dustpan. 
Drainage  was  provided  for  by  a  layer 
of  cinders  (more  satisfactory  than  either 
charcoal  or  gravel),  and  a  couple  of 
drilled  holes  in  the  box  bottoms. 

Certainly,  the  garden  was  nothing  if 
not  homemade;  certainly,  it  repaid  us 
a  thousand-fold  for  the  care  and  labor 
expended  on  it;  and,  just  as  certainly, 
anybody  who  lives  in  a  fiat,  loves  flowers, 
and  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  may 
have  one  in  like  fashion.  Indeed,  the 
labor  was  pleasure,  with  the  one  arduous 
exception  of  watering,  which,  after  a 
burning  August  day,  was  admittedly  a 
task.  Tet,  even  here  the  lift  proved 
an  invaluable  auxiliary;  and  we  also 
learned  to  use  newspaper  tents  for  pro- 
tection during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day.  In  some  instances  it  might  be 
advisable  to  place  boards  under  the  boxes 
as  a  precaution  against  leaks,  but  we  did 
not  find  it  necessary.  There  were  always 
plenty  of  blossoms  for  table  decoration, 
or  to  be  given  to  wondering  friends ;  and, 
looking  back  from  the  strenuous  toils 
and  requirements  of  a  suburban  acre, 
those  inconsequent  days  of  light  gar- 
dening on  a  roof  appear  heavenly  indeed  I 

And  now  to  descend  a  flight  or  two 
to  the  window  box.  Almost  anything 
within  the  prescribed  scope  can  be  done 
here,  if  done  with  intelligence.  Consider, 
first,  the  advantage  of  adjustable  awn- 
ings: the  gardener  literally  master  of 
his  own  heavens,  r^ulating  sun  and 
shade  and  showers  with  a  whiskbroom 
and  basin  I  For  there  is  something  singu- 
larly tame  and  unstimulating  in  a  water- 
ing pot ;  no  dash,  or  splash,  or  impetuous 
dropping.  Rain  falls  after  a  very  differ- 
ent fasMon!  A  few  drops  of  ammonia 
in  the  water  make  an  excellent  tonic, 
and  a  sponge  bath  of  thick  soapsuds 
once  a  we^  will  do  wonders  toward 
the  preservation  of  plant  health,  even 
above  the  dustiest  of  city  streets. 

As  satisfactory  flower  boxes  range  all 
the  way  irom  Ae  sine-fined  jar&iiifeire 


to  the  five-cent  scythe  box,  obtainable  at 
any  hardware  store,  the  development  of 
the  window  garden  may  be  as  personal 
as  desired,  for  the  results  obtainable  are 
multifarious.  Naturally,  it  is  exposure 
that  makes  the  fundamental  difference. 
A  north  window  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  flowering  plants,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  grow  them  there.  But 
charming  bower  effects  may  be  obtained 
with  English  ivy,  trailing  abutilon,  ferns, 
palms  and  other  greenery.  Here  there 
should  be  no  crowding,  and  a  little  bone 
dust  makes,  I  think,  the  most  satisfactory 
fertilizer.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plant;  a 
spoonful  once  a  month  to  a  seven  or 
eight-inch  pot  will  be  found  suf&cient. 

The  north  window  gives  a  desirable 
setting  also  for  a  bit  of  transferred 
woodland.  Indeed,  the  most  delightful 
and  delicate  of  experiments  may  here 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Even 
the  ethereal  Indian  pipe,  or  ghost  flower, 
if  respectfully  handled,  will  continue  to 
bloom,  apparently  unmindful  of  its  rav- 
ishment, in  a  crystal  fish  globe,  and 
hepatic89,  arbutus,  and  the  first  budding 
violets,  are  easily  subject  to  transplant- 
ing. In  choosing  -plants  for  this  purpose, 
the  smaller  ones  should  be  selected;  they 
should  be  taken  up  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  about  the  roots,  and  more  soil 
should  be  brought  in  which  to  grow  them. 
If  they  are  placed  as  soon  as  lifted  in 
baskets  lined  with  damp  moss  and  deli- 
cately handled,  the  experiment  is  almost 
sure  to  be  successful. 

In  a  southern  window,  almost  anything 
may  be  grown;  the  next  best  exposure 
is  eastern;  and  for  the  west  window,  I 
cannot  help  suggesting  nasturtiums.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  could  give  less  trouble 
or  more  variety  of  gorgeous  color,  at 
less  cost,  than  a  drooping  mantle  of 
these  aromatic  blossoms  across  your  win- 
dow sill.  I  remember  well  one  such  flow- 
ery mantle  that  hung  banner-like  from 
the  fourth-story  window  of  a  shabby 
apartment  house  in  a  shabby  street.  And 
the  effect  produced  was  nothing  less  than 
beautifuL 

When  it  comes  to  the  kitchen  box  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fleld  g^ws 
narrower.  But  tomatoes  may  be  grown, 
parsley,  radishes,  and  even  a  few  heads 
of  lettuce,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  farming. 
Three  plants  of  ponderosa  tomatoes, 
trained  on  upright  sticks  with  short 
croflspieees,  *  nwke    a    really    hanL^a^scB^ 
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Iiave  plenty  of  snn,  sufficient  root  depth, 
and  occasional  water,  and  they  will  give 
a  really  surprising  number  of  tomatoes. 
The  plants  selected  shonld  be  sturdy  and 
well  started,  and  the  reddening  fruit, 
when  the  time  comes,  may  be  plucked 
to  advantage  and  set  to  ripen  on  the 
stone  window  ledge.  Even  then,  the 
foliage  will  probably  require  occasional 
pruning.  A  small  box  of  parsley  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  cook.  It  is 
grown  from  the  seed,  as  are  also  rad- 
ishes, and  gives  a  delightfully  refresh- 
ing aspect  to  both  window  and  table. 
Lettuce  is  a  little  more  troublesome.  It 
should  be  started  under  glass,  and  the 
plants  when  a  couple  of  inches  above 
ground  require  to  be  thinned  out  and 
reset.  But,  oh,  the  luscious  pride  of  a 
j3at-grown  salad! 


That  other  experiments  may  be  made 
along  the  lines  here  indicated,  I  do  nol 
doubt,  and  it  seems  something  like  a 
reproach  that  it  is  generally  among  the 
poorest  classes  of  tenement  dwellers  on 
the  East  Side  (especially  in  Little  Italy), 
that  the  natural  love  for  green  growing 
things  attains  most  spontaneous  expres- 
sion. Who  cannot  remember  having  seen 
in  the  most  discouraging  surroundings 
some  such  pathetic  attempt  T  A  battered 
rubber  plant,  stru^ling  for  existence;  a 
pale  row  of  aneemic  geraniums  peeping 
out  from  some  cellar  window?  Where 
light  and  air  are,  flowers  may  always 
be  successfully  grown,  and  if  once  this 
privilege  were  appreciated  and  generally 
acted  upon,  what  greater  force  could  be 
brought  to  bear  toward  the  refinement 
and  beautifying  of  the  cityf 


First  Lessons  in  Keeping  House 


By  Grace  H.  Russell 


III— Beautiful  WaUs 

One  of  the  first  evidences  that  house- 
cleaning  is  necessary  is  the  unclean  and 
unsightly  appearance  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. This  may  be  because  the  wall  pre- 
sents a  larger  surface  than  any  other 
•  given  space  in  a  room,  and  is  to  that 
extent  more  apparent  than  smaller  ob- 
jects. 

If  the  wall  is  to  be  redecorated,  the 
earlier  that  matter  is  given  attention  the 
better.  Unfortunately  the  question  of 
the  redecoration  of  the  walls  is  usually 
left  until  the  day  before  the  work  should 
be  done,  or  late  in  the  housecleaning 
season  when  the  supply  of  available 
"Workmen  is  limited  and  almost  any  kind 
of  man  is  put  to  work  at  a  job. 

It  is  more  judicious,  as  well  as  mneh 
Cheaper,  to  have  the  work  done  early  in 
the  season  befoi'e  the  late  rush  hegms} 
it  is  also  much  wiser  to  deeide  on  a  color 
seheme  and  on  the  material  which  is  to  be 
used  before  the  man  is  employed  to  do 
the  work.  There  is  no  more  valuable 
investment  in  any  kind  of  housework  or 
lumsi^ceepiMkg  than  foresigbt,  a  truth  that 
V  pArtieularly  Applicable  to  walls. 


The  selection  of  the  color  seheme  is 
a  very  simple  matter  if  we  approach  it 
properly.  The  latest  fad  is  to  choose 
the  color  scheme  of  a  bedroom  with  ref- 
erence to  the  complexion  of  the  occu- 
pant. A  blonde  would  hardly  fail  in 
good  taste  if  she  surrounded  herself  with 
a  blue  or  light  green  wall;  a  brunette 
on  the  other  hand  would  appear  in  the 
most  becoming  background  with  the  light 
tans  or  soft  pinks  or  hufts. 

For  living  rooms,  and  other  rooms 
occupied  by  the  entire  family,  the  key- 
note for  the  color  of  the  wall  will  prob- 
ably be  found  in  the  floor  coverings,  the 
daiicer  tone  appearing  in  the  floor  cover- 
ing, a  lighter  tone  on  the  wall  and  the 
lightest  tone  in  the  ceiling.  If  the  room 
is  wholly  unfurnished,  a  hint  for  the 
color  scheme  can  be  secured  from  the 
woodwork.  Use  a  monotone,  or  at  most 
only  two  tones,  for  the  side  walls,  for 
the  effect  is  more  restful  and  forms  a 
better  background  for  the  furniture  and 
bric-arbrae.  Secure  bright,  vivid  colors  in 
your  rooms  from  pictures,  vases,  fresh- 
Got  flowers  or  growing  plants;  get  your 
ookic  eontrasU  ixoni  toi^enfia,  and  have 
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your  heavy  color  effect  on  the  floor  under 
your  feet,  where  it  belongs. 

Mahogany  woodwork  demands  one  kind 
of  wall  color,  and  that  is  never  red;  it 
looks  better  with  greens,  browns  or  tans. 
Mission  finish  requires  heavier  wall  col- 
ors, light  southern  pines  lighter  colors. 
Simple  decoration  in  two  tones  is  the 
desired  and  standard  method  of  deco- 
rating walls  today. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  our  walls 
had  always  been  decorated  with  a  ma- 
terial which  would  be  ready  for  redeco- 
ration  at  any  time  without  removal,  much 
time  would  be  saved  and  much  labor 
avoided.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and 
in  planning  for  decoration  this  year  it 
is  not  too  late  to  put  a  material  on  the  wall 
which  will  not  require  removing  before 
future  decorations  can  be  applied. 

If  wallpaper  is  on  the  wall,  it  should 
be  removed  before  any  other  paper 
is  applied,  or  before  any  other  material 
is  used.  The  easiest  way  to  get  it 
off  is  to  apply  warm  water  liberally, 
60  as  to  soften  the  paste  which  holds  the 
paper  to  the  wall.  Usually  one  strong 
pull,  getting  hold  of  the  paper  at  one 
of  the  seams,  will  remove  a  strip;  pull  off 
all  you  can  and  then  soak  the  spots  of 
paper  that  are  left  on  the  wall.  If  they 
resist  soaking,  take  a  putty  knife  and 
scrape  them  off,  for  every  particle  of 
paper  should  come  off  before  another  dec- 
oration is  applied. 

After  the  paper  is  removed,  wash  the 
wall  thoroughly  with  good  soap  and 
water,  just  as  you  would  wash  wood- 
work, for  unless  the  old  paste  is  thor- 
oughly washed  from  the  wall,  it  will 
show  through  any  decoration  that  you 
put  on,  unless  you  should  repaper,  and 
even  then  the  sour  paste  beneath  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  on  the  wall. 

Having  removed  the  old  material,  it 
is  time  to  put  on  the  new.  The  first 
thing  to  ascertain  is  the  cost  of  material. 
Reckoned  in  square  yards,  good  mate- 
rials for  tinting  a  wall  can  be  purchased 
for  two  cents  a  square  yard.  Oil  paint 
will  cost  about  ten  cents  a  square  yard, 
wallpaper  five  cents  a  square  yard,  and 
burlaps  thirty  cents  a  square  yard.  The 
oilcloth  wallpaper,  or  the  so-called  wash- 
able wallpapers,  cost  nineteen  cents  a 
square  yard. 

As  a  rule  the  cost  of  application  for 
any  of  these  materials  is  about  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  the  material,  so  doubling 
the  cost  of  this  will  give  the  total  expense. 

Oood  tinting  materials  have  the  ad- 
Tantagre  oi  hdng  reeoated  without  waali- 


ing  off  the  old  coats,  but  this  is  only 
possible  with  the  better  grade  of  mate- 
rials. The  cheap,  hot  water  kalsomines 
always  i*equire  washing  from  the  wall  be- 
cause of  the  large  proportion  of  glue 
which  holds  them  on. 

If  a  wall  and  ceiling  is  simply  to  be 
cleaned,  about  the  nicest  way  to  remove 
the  dirt  is  to  take  a  good,  stiff  wall 
brush  and  brush  it  down.  Brush  the 
ceiling  first  and  the  side  walls  after,  and 
brush  them  well.  If  the  material  is 
paint,  wash  it  with  a  good  soap  and 
water;  if  it  is  wallpaper  and  the  brush- 
ing does  not  remove  the  dust  and  soot, 
try  fresh  bread  made  into  a  sort  of 
putty  by  kneading  it  with  your  hands, 
and  go  over  the  surface  with  that. 

The  care  of  the  standing  woodwork 
of  a  room  is  exceedingly  important.  Af- 
ter it  is  painted  or  varnished  its  main- 
tenance needs  some  study.  Soft  woods 
like  pine  are  usually  enameled  or  painted; 
hard  woods,  such  as  oak,  butternut  or 
mahogany,  are  either  waxed  or  varnished. 

The  better  way  to  wash  the  enameled 
woodwork  is  to  use  a  soft  cloth  wet  in 
tepid  water  (not  hot)  water,  in  which 
a  good  cleansing  powder  has  been  dis- 
solved. Severe  measures  are  not  nec- 
essary with  enameled  woodwork;  never 
scrub  it  with  a  brush,  nor  use  scouring 
soaps  or  strong  ammonia  on  it,  which 
ruins  the  soft,  delicate  polish  which  is 
the  chief  merit  and  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  enameled  woodwork. 

The  same  policy  is  the  best  way  to 
treat  vaniished  woodwork,  but  if  you 
have  a  waxed  finish  on  hard  wood  never 
use  any  water  on  it  at  all,  unless  you 
are  planning  to  refinish  the  woodwork. 
The  better  way  to  cleanse  it  is  to  use 
a  cloth  moistened  with  kerosene,  which 
will  wipe  off  and  remove  all  the  soot, 
finger  marks  and  other  dirt. 

Use  a  small,  sharp  stick,  such  as  the 
skewers  that  come  in  roasting  meat,  for 
poking  dirt  out  of  the  creases  and  cor- 
ners, put  a  soft  wet  cloth  over  the  stick 
and  poke  out  the  dirt  and  dust  thor- 
oughly. 

These  sharp  sticks  are  also  excellent 
in  cleaning  the  dirt  out  of  windowpanes 
and  about  glass  in  any  kind  of  furniture. 


Evert  Room  that  is  occupied  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  each  day.  It  should  be 
remembei«d  that  a  large  volume  of  air 
rushing  through  the  house  will  remove  the 
impure  air  more  efS»5fcc«i5\^  *\sv  \ss«\.  ^sac^.- 


Furnishing  in  Good  Taste 

Interesting  Questions  Wisely  Answered 

By  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett,  Architect 


Building  for  Qeanliness 

Question — I  wish  to  build  a  house 
which  shall  be  as  easy  to  keep  clean  as 
any  modern  house  can  be.  I  want  to 
know,  for  instance: 

1.  How  desirable  a  tiled  kitchen  floor 
would  be,  and  whether  it  would  pay  for 
the  extra  expense  of  putting  it  in. 

2.  Are  cement  porches  easy  to  keep 
clean  T 

3.  Are  glass  shelves  desirable  and 
practicable  T 

4.  In  general,  any  points  about  house- 
building, considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  cleanliness.  We  expect  to  build  in 
the  spring.    Mrs  E.  C.  F. 

Answer — 1.  A  tiled  floor  and  walls, 
too,  are  very  desirable  in  a  kitchen  from 
the  standpoint  of  cleanliness.  They  are 
no  doubt  expensive  and  belong  to  the 
luxuries. 

2.  Cement  porches  have  their  virtues, 
but  they  are  not  as  cleanly  or  as  easy  to 
keep  clean  as  wood  or  tiles.  In  fact, 
they  are  generally  used  where  absolute 
cleanliness  is  not  the  aim  or  the  need. 

3.  Glass  shelves  are  much  used  in 
kitchens,  pantries,  ice-boxes  and  bath- 
rooms. They  are  also  used  as  covers  for 
dining  room  tables.  The  Colony  club 
of  New  York  has  glass  on  its  bureaus^ 
too.  From  all  I  have  ever  heard,  heavy 
plate  glass  shelves  are  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. Personally,  I  would  not  use 
glass  in  dining  rooms  and  bedrooms,  be- 
cause I  have  the  same  feeling  for  it  that 
I  have  for  marble  tops.  I  love  the  feel- 
ing of  wood.  Glass  shelves  are  cleanly 
without  being  exactly  easy  to  clean. 

4.  House  cleanliness  depends  some- 
times largely  upon  house  planning.  It 
depends,  too,  upon  the  wood  finish.  Sim- 
ple trim,  showing  the  wood  grain,  with 
one  or  two  or  no  moldings,  simplifies  dust- 
ing greatly.  As  for  draperies,  I  would 
not  dispense  with  them,  for  there  are  so 
many  materials  that  can  be  easily  taken 
care  of. 

I  feel  with  you  that  cleanliness  and 

easiness  to  keep  clean  is  one  of  the  first 

eonsideratioDa  in   Iroase-bnilding.    I   do 

not  like  cleaalineas  that  is  bleak  and  pain- 


ful— we  all  know  houses  where  that  mis- 
guided genius  reigns — ^but  there  is  a  true 
cleanliness  that  is  part  of  and  largely 
conducive  to  comfort  and  beauty.  Some- 
times I  think  the  three  terms  but  part- 
expression  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Front  Door  Curtains 

Question — For  the  two  lights  of  glass 
in  my  double  door  in  the  front  hall  I  have 
made  two  sets  of  curtains.  The  under 
curtain  is  net,  put  on  two  rods;  the  other 
curtain  is  silk.  Should  I  put  rods  at 
top  and  bottom  for  this  silk  curtain  the 
same  as  for  the  netT 

Answer — Yes,  I  should  put  the  silk 
curtain  on  double  rods  the  same  as  the 
net. 

A  Pink  Rose  Border 

Question — I  have  a  bedroom  in  a  del- 
icate pea  green.  I  thought  of  placing 
a  border  (about  a  yard  wide)  around 
the  wall,  the  background  of  the  border 
to  be  white,  strewn  with  pink  roses.  Do 
you  think  the  colors  would  harmonize,  or 
could  you  suggest  something  different  t 
I  intend  to  use  pink  as  a  color  scheme  in 
the  room.    Mrs  W.  S. 

Answer — The  white  and  pink  would 
look  well  with  a  delicate  pea  green. 
Something  newer  than  a  border  would 
be  to  have  some  white  curtains  with  pink 
roses,  either  a  cretonne  design  or  a  flow- 
ered scrim  or  a  madras. 

A  Middle  Bedroom 

Question — ^What  color  shall  I  use  for 
decorating  the  middle  room  on  my  bed- 
room floor  T  The  house  is  three  rooms 
deep.  The  front  room  is  papered  in 
pink  and  green,  with  green  hangings  and 
rugs  and  pink  bureau  trimmings.  The 
back  room  is  yellow  and  white.  The 
middle  room  is  only  10  by  14  feet,  and 
has  only  one  window,  to  the  north.  The 
woodwork  is  oak.  What  color  shall  I 
use  on  walls  T    Miss  A.  F.  W. 

Answer — ^Inclosed  please  find  two  sam- 
ples in  bine.  One,  as  you  notice,  is  a 
light  blue  mixed  with  gray  and  some 
green;  the  other  is  a  darker  blue  with 
gray.    As  otie  ati^ouiiiig  bedroom  is  green 
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and  pink  and  the  other  is  yellow  and 
white,  I  think  blue  would  be  an  exerf- 
lent  go-between.  Blue  goes  well  with 
oak  finish.  The  samples  I  inclose  are 
both  lively,  a  quality  some  blues  wholly 
lack. 

Redecoiatmg  the  Lower  Floor 

Question — ^We  intend  to  redecorate 
the  first  floor  of  our  home.  Would  it 
be  asking  too  much  for  you  to  tell  me 
in  what  colors  you  would  paper  and 
paint  the  sameT  The  woodwork  is  now 
a  sort  of  yellow,  what  you  would  prob- 
ably call  'Aground  color."  The  parlor 
furniture  is  mahogany.  The  furniture 
in  the  other  rooms  is  oak.  I  have  one 
large  moquette  rug,  which  is  in  soft 
greens,  which  I  prefer  in  the  parlor  if 
possible,  but  which  can  go  into  Uie  living 
room.  For  the  other  two  rooms  we  shall 
get  new  rugs.  The  hall  has  a  hit-and- 
miss  moquette  carpet,  the  most  prominent 
colors  being  green  and  red.  If  you  can 
help  solve  this  problem  I  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate it.    Mrs  B. 

Answbr — The  woodwork  in  the  rooms 
eould  be  finished  to  match  the  furniture. 
For  the  decorating,  I  give  alternatives. 
"Fiad  samples  inclosed.  If  you  use  the 
green  rug  in  the  parlor  I  would  suggest 
the  lighter  green  for  hall  and  parlor, 
the  ligiht  brown  for  the  living  room,  and 
the  two  colors  for  the  dining  room.  The 
light  green  in  the  dining  room  is  to  be 
uaed  idbove  the  plate  raiL 

If  you  use  rug  in  living  room,  I  would 
suggest  green  (the  darker  sample)  for 
ball  and  living  room,  blue  for  a  back- 
ground for  the  parlor  mahogany  furni- 
ture, and  the  golden  brown  for  the  din- 
ing room. 

ADcessiiig  Eoom 

QuEsnoiv — ^Win  you  kindly  explain 
where  a  dressing  room  in  a  house  should 
be,  and  what  it  should  contain  to  make 
it  convenient  and  up-to-date  t    O.  L. 

Akswsb — ^A  dressing  room  should  ad- 
join the  sleeping  room  and  the  bathroom. 
-It  should  contain — but  that  depends  so 
much  upon  circumstances  I  I  know  a 
dressing  room  that  has  a  lavatory,  a  mir- 
ror, (me  chair,  a  row  of  shelves  for  toilet 
articles^  a  row  of  bodes  for  dothes;  and 
it  is  a  most  convenient  i^ce.  But  an  up- 
to-date  dressing  room  in  a  riek  home  is 
mndi  more  daborate.  It  idionid  hmre  a 
broad  window  for  good  lifting:  On 
tbe  left  wall  f ron  the  window  skmld 
be  the  drean^  tiM^  wide  eno«^  for 


three  mirrors,  of  which  the  outer  two 
move  on  hinges.  Below  the  dreanng 
table  should  be  drawers  for  combs^  veils, 
gloves  and  other  small  wearing  appareL 
There  can  be  either  a  cbeval  glass,  a 
mirror  door,  or  a  large  mirror  bung  on 
the  wall.  Then  on  the  wall  oppoidte  the 
dressing  table,  a  row  of  chiffcmier  drawers 
and  clothes  cabinets  are  built.  A  drawer 
for  every  article  of  apparel  is  conven- 
ient. For  shoes  and  hats  small  cabinets 
are  best.  Then,  too,  it  is  good  to  have 
separate  cabinets  for  waists,  skirts,  house 
dresses,  coats,  etc.  This  row  shmild  be 
not  more  than  18  inches  deep  and  not 
over  six  feet  high.  The  waist  cabinet' 
need  not  be  over  30  inches  higli.  I 
should  have  all  woodwork  painted  ivory 
white  and  French  enameled.  Nickel 
hardware  with  oval  escutcheons  and  oval 
knobs  are  appropriate. 

Besides  this  furniture,  an  easy  ebair 
and  a  couch  are  pleasant.  *  Some  peof^e, 
too,  like  a  lavatory  in  their  dresong 
room.  For  this  I  think  the  Victorian  de- 
sign is  especially  adapted,  standing  tree 
from  the  wall  as  it  does  on  a  column-like 
stand. 

For  lighting  fixtures  I  should  recc»n- 
mend  two  light  fixtures  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  17  inches  out  from  the  wall,  over 
the  dressing  table  and  the  cheval  giass. 
As  for  heating,  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
same  radiating  space  that  you  aUow  for 
the  bathrooms. 

A  Summer  Home 

Question — ^We  are  building  a  summer 
home,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  it 
attractive  without  spending  very  mndlL 
We  have  a  large  veranda  across  the 
front,  26  by  12  feet.  The  living  room  is 
26  by  16  feet,  with  an  open  fireplace  of 
pressed  brick  and  bla^  mortar.  There  is 
an  open  stairway  and  a  six-foot  openii^ 
between  the  dining  room  and  living  room. 
The  dining  room  is  18  by  10  feet.  Up- 
stairs there  are  four  sleeping  rooms,  with 
three  windows  in  eaeb  room.  Inst^td  of 
dosets  I  am  having  window  boxes  made 
for  each  room.  The  cottage  is  ndtber 
plastered  nor  ceiled. 

I  had  thought  of  having  birch  fumitore 
for  the  porch  and  wicker  furniture  for 
the  living  toool  What  shall  I  use  for 
window  curtains  f  I  intend  to  have  sten- 
ciled erash  for  the  opening  between  the 
living  and  dining  rooms.  For  the  bed- 
niomB  I  hsfe  in  mind  wwub  \MiRtQ&^ 
aecna  m^  ^aStera^  <5jiJ«p«A.  ^«<««t*  ^^ 
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window  boxes  should  be  covered  with  the 
same  material?    Mrs  W.  E.  S. 

Answer — I  should  certainly  recom- 
mend birch  furniture  for  the  veranda  and 
green  or.  brown  wicker  furniture  for  the 
living  room.  Then  in  the  dining  room 
you  could  have  oak,  with  rush  bottoms 
for  the  chairs.  If  you  want  something 
less  expensive  than  oak,  the  green  painted 
furniture  in  old-fiashioned  designs  is  in- 
teresting and  good. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  sample  of  Cal- 
cutta net.  It  is  48  inches  wide  and  costs 
60  cents  per  yard.  There  is  something 
fascinating  to  me  in  Calcutta  net.  Its 
^ru  color,  its  weave  that  so  strongly  re- 
sembles a  hand-made  lace,  its  strong  un- 
conventionality  without  coarseness,  all 
these  appeal.  I  would  suggest  it  as  an 
especially  effective  material  for  your  liv- 
ing room  and  dining  room  curtains. 

The  scrim  with  different  colored  flow- 
ers would  be  interesting.  You  could 
leave  the  window  boxes  uncovered  or  have 
a  plain  colored  covering  to  go  with  the 
colored  flowers  on  the  scrim.  The  only 
possible  objection  to  scrim  would  be:  Is 
it  not  too  dainty  for  an  unplastered  and 
unceUed  cottage  T 

On  Curtains 

Question — You  speak  of  scrim  cur- 
tains that  have  lasted  twelve  yeai*s.  It 
must  be  different  scrim  from  what  we 
are  able  to  get  here.  This  kind  does 
not  last  even  one  year.  If  it  is  not  too 
much  trouble,  will  you  tell  me  more  of 
what  you  suggest? 

You  mark  the  Cairo  lattice  sample  45 
inches  wide  and  75  cents  a  yard.  I 
have  never  seen  portieres  of  this  lat- 
tice, but  I  like  the  sample  very  much. 
The  price,  however,  surprises  me.  It 
seems  too  cheap  to  be  good.  Is  there 
something  better  that  serves  the  same 
purpose?  What  would  you  suggest  for 
window  curtains  if  I  use  the  portidres  of 
this  kind  of  goods?    L.  D.  P. 

AncTwer — The  curtains  I  mentioned 
were  $15  a  pair,  with  heavy  lace  inser- 
tion, and  they  washed  and  bung  beauti- 
fully to  the  last.  In  fact,  they  were 
only  worn  at  the  sill  line  and  not  at  the 
top  or  bottom. 

I  looked  at  scrim  curtains  in  Novem- 
ber and  found  a  pair  of  excellent  mate- 
rial, with  an  8-inch  wide  insertion  of 
antique  lace  and  a  4-inch  edge,  for  $12 
a  pair.  Antique  lace  is  used  much  with 
seiiuL  I  sappoae  this  is  partly  due  to 
/^^  growing  popularity  and  style  ot  fillet 


laces  and  partly,  too,  because  antique 
lace  and  scrim  act  alike  when  washed. 
Scrim  curtains,  I  am  told,  will  be  much 
more  used  this  year. 

You  can  tell  a  good  scrim  by  the 
clear  weave  and  by  a  certain  inherent 
stiffness.  It  can  be  bought  plain  by 
the  yard  for  sash  curtains. 

In  regard  to  the  lattice  goods,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  its  reasonable  price. 
It  is  a  strong,  reliable  goods.  I  never 
believe  in  buying  a  thing  that  is  in  its 
natui*e  expensive  at  a  low  price.  It  never 
pays.  It  is  a  fallacy,  however,  to  dis- 
regard simple,  easily  produced  materials 
because  they  are  reasonable.  The  sample 
I  sent  you  comes  from  an  exclusive  fur- 
niture shop.  The  weave  is  loose,  but  as 
firm  as  can  be.  As  for  the  colors,  it 
comes  in  the  most  refreshing  reds,  blues, 
browns  and  greens. 

With  this  Cairo  lattice  I  should  use 
heavy  ecru  net  sash  curtains. 

A  Rug  Problem 

Question — I  am  sending  you  meas- 
urements of  a  drawing  room  and  hall 
that  I  have  to  furnish.  May  I  ask  you 
for  some  suggestions?  What  size  rugs 
should  I  have  for  them?  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  oak  floors.  I  would  also 
like  suggestions  for  the  ceiling  in  the 
drawing  room.  Would  you  advise  pan- 
eling it  in  oak?  The  house  is  finished 
throughout  in  quartered  oak. 

Also,  for  two  windows  with  colored 
glass  above,  shall  I  hang  the  curtains 
above  the  colored  glass  the  same  hight 
as  the  other  curtains  in  the  room,  or  shall 
I  hang  them  below  the  colored  glass? 
Leslie. 

Answer — ^In  a  room  33  feet  6  inches 
by  17  feet  C  inches,  I  should  leave  a 
margin  of  about  30  inches  all  around. 
This  would  make  the  room  require  a 
rug  about  28  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet 
6  inches.  I  think  you  will  find  difficulty 
in  getting  a  rug  of  this  size.  Of  course 
you  can  have  one  made  to  order  if  you 
don't  mind  waiting  some  months  for  it, 
and  don't  mind  the  expenditure.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  practical  way  of  solving 
this  problem  at  a  moderate  cost  is  to 
have  a  rug  made  of  carpet.  I  should 
suggest  a  rug  made  of  four  widths  of 
Royal  Wilton  carpet  with  a  border  all 
round,  mitred  at  the  comers.  The  car- 
pet proper  is  27  inches  wide  and  the 
border  212  inches  wide.  This  would  make 
a  rug  width  of  12  feet  8  inches  (allow- 
ance for  taming  in  has  been  made). 
A  rag  ol  ihi&  kind  ^ould  cost  about  $150. 
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For  tbe  hall  I  should  leave  a  margin 
about  18  inches  all  around  the  rugs.  I 
should  use  two:  one  for  the  door  and 
one  for  in  front  of  the  staircase.  As  the 
measurements  for  the  hall  are  not  com- 
plete, I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  size 
of  the  rugs.  Approximately,  I  should 
think  4  feet  by  8  feet,  or  a  6  feet  by 
9  feet  rug  would  do. 

A  ceiling  paneled  in  oak  would  look 
very  rich. 

In  regard  to  the  hanging  of  the  cur- 
tains,  it  is  a  matter  of  preference.  For 
the  looks  of  the  curtains  it  is  best  to 
have  all  curtains  hung  from  the  same 
hight,  and  unless  the  colored  glass  is 
especially  interesting  or  noteworthy,  I 
should  hang  the  curtains  so. 

New  Rugs  from  Old  Carpets 

Our  upper  hall  is  a  passage  hall  in 
antique  oak  with  green  and  brown  bur- 
lap. The  carpet  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
it  is  brown,  old  yellow  and  green.  In 
recarpeting  the  hall  it  was  our  wish  to 
use  the  same  earpet  as  on  the  stairs, 
bat  when  we  wanted  to  order  it  we  found 
that  the  design  was  no  longer  on  the 
loom,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  more  of  it.  Nothing  else  seemed 
to  mateh  in  color  or  design  and  we  were 
Badly  perplexed. 

At  last  a  thought  came  to  us.  We 
gathered  together  the  Wiltons  and  velvet 


carpets  that  were  so  worn  and  faded 
from  their  latest  service  in  the  laundry 
that  the  storage  attic  wouldn't  take  them 
in.  Even  the  rag  man  wouldn't  pay  his 
customary  cents  for  them.  These  we  sent 
to  a  rug  company  to  have  two  new  rugs 
made  of  them  in  sizes  of  2^/^  feet  by 
M  feet  and  2l^  feet  by  5  feet.  These 
firms  weave  any  old  carpets  you  may 
have  into  durable  rugs  and  are  highly 
to  be  commended.  I  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement from  one  such  firm  in  Qood 
HousEKEEPiNQ*  When  our  old^  faded, 
worn-out,  dirty  rugs  returned  to  us,  we 
found  them  transformed  into  two  beau- 
tiful rugs  of  softest  color.  They  were 
woven  as  a  filler  and  contained  grays, 
yellows,  light  browns  and  an  old  fSreneh 
blue.     They  cost  just  $6. 

As  rugs  the  Wiltons  and  velvet  car- 
pets are  finer,  but  for  weaving  old  ear- 
pets  into  new  rugs,  I  am  told  the  ingrains 
and  Brussels  are  preferable.  If  yoa 
have  any  old  carpets  about  the  house^ 
do  not  be  ashamed  of  them  and  throw 
them  away.    Keep  them  until  you  need 

It  is  well  to  have  a  filler 
It  is  also  well  to  tell  the 
weaver  that  you  want  a  blended  color 
effect  and  what  the  predominating  tone 
should  be.  Then,  if  your  carpets  do  not 
have  the  requisite  colors,  the  weaver  can 
add  the  color  in  new  materials  at  a  cost 
of  eight  cents  a  yard. 


a  new  rug. 
design  rug. 
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Spring  Dog-eral 

By  Burges  Johnson 


Oh,  listen  close  for  the  voice  of  spring; 
Though  faint  and  fine,  'tis  the  fairest 
thing 

That  ever  assailed  the  ear! 
Chilly  winter  may  do  for  firs. 
But  wait  till  the  pussy-willow  purrs, 
And  the  cows'  lips   lap  the  sap  as  it 
stirs — 

A  delicate  thing  to  heart 
But  truest  tone  of  them  all  to  me, 
I  love  the  bark  of  the  dog-wooNd  tree. 


With  marshes  flaunting  a  hundred  flag% 
While  every  delicate  cat-tail  wags, 

What  care  I  for  city  mewsT 
Each  blossom  blows,  like  a  far-off  flute, 
And  the  wilder  flowers  their  pistils  shoot, 
While  all  the  trumpet-vines  tendrilly  tooty 

Earning  their  honest  dews. 
From  a  Utter  of  leaves  comes  a  sound. 

Ah  me! 
The  shrill  bough-wow  of  the  dog^wood 
tree. 
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A  Circular 
Overblouse 

By  Catherine  Lee  Carter 

The  two  illustrations  of  this  article 
show  different  developments  of  the  same 
pattern — an  overblouse  fastening  in  the 
back,  and  cnt  from  a  complete  circle  of 
material.  One  garment  requires  a  yard 
of  36-iach  goods,  and  it  may  be  cut  by 
following  these  directions: 

Fold  the  piece  of  goods,  wrong  side 
out,  exactly  double,  and  crosswise,  as 
shown  in  Figiire  1.  Mark  the  center  of 
the  fold  (A)  with  chalk,  and  the  cor- 
responding central  point  {B)  at  the  lower 
edge.  Rule  a  line  from  A  to  B;  then 
rule  lines  from  A  to  the  lower  outer  coi^ 
ners  (C)  and  mark  the  18-inch  points  from 
A.  Then  from  D  to  ZJ  (see  diagram), 
sketch  a  half-circle  that  touches  B  and 
the  18-inch  points.  Rule  off  five  inches 
trom  D  along  the  fold,  and  repeat  on  the 
opposite  eide.  The  lines  drawn  from 
these  five-inch  pointe  to  the  correspond- 
ing ones  on  the  bottom  edge  mark  the 
OEts  for  the  armholes.  The  small  half- 
circle  for  the  neck  opening  is  three  inches 
etuii  way,  and  is  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lai^r  one. 

When  all  measurements  are  finished, 
eat  tiie  doubled  goods  at  the  edge  of  the 
large  half-circle,  then  the  armhole  edges 
and  neck  opening.  Then  cut  the  material 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  central  line, 
^  to  £,  through  one  thickness  only.  Sew 
an  nnderlap  to  the  left  side  and  face  the 
right,  and  fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes,  or 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  as  preferred. 
The  edges  of  the  circle  are  stitched  to- 
gether for  a  distance  of  about  seven  in- 
ches from  the  armholes,  and  the  remain- 
ing  portion   is   gathered   into   a   wide. 
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straight  belt.     The  neck  opening  and  arm- 
holes  are  faced,  and  then  trimmed. 

The  morning  waist  shown  in  Figure  3 
is  made  of  blue  and  white  gingham, 
trimmed  with  rows  of  machine  stitching 
in  blue.  The  blouse  is  gathered  into  a 
stitched  belt  of  the  gingham,  which  fas- 
tens in  the  back,  rendering  it  easy  to  ad- 
just the  garment  in  a  few  minutes.  Worn 
over  a  thin  guimpe,  this  is  an  ideal  gar- 
ment for  the  housekeeper  in  hot  weather, 


Pale  blue  crepe  de  chin* 
is  used  for  the  afternoon 
blouse  shown  in  Figure  4, 
with  heavy  lace  trimming  and 
a  wide  folded  girdle  of  blue 
utin  ribbon.  The  guimpe  for 
wear  with  this  blouse  is  of 
white  messaline,  with  lace 
yoke  and  sleeve-bands,  but 
allover  lace  or  embroidery 
may  be  substituted  if  pre- 
ferred. 
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Our  Specdal  Patterns 

.  Dengned  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Readen  Exclusively 

By  EUen  Stan 
» 

[Refer  to  drawings  on  Pages'  412-417.] 

A  unique  design,  in  that  it  is  equally 
pretty  worn  eitiier  as  a  dress  or  apron,  is 
illustrated  in  No  265  GH.  If  pretty 
plaid,  checked  or  striped  ginghams  are 
selected  to  make  the  garment,  and  the 
edges  are  trimmed  with  hamburg  inser- 
tion and  edging,  the  apron  can  be  worn 
over  a  white  guimpe  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  jumper  dress.  Pattern  No 
265  GH  is  cut  in  4  sizes,  for  girls  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years  of  age.  To  make  this 
garment  for  a  girl  8  years  of  age  it  re- 
quires. 2  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide, 
or  1^2  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

An  exceptionally  pretty  jumper  dress, 
that  is  easily  made  is  depicted  in  No  266 
GH.  It  is  a  design  that  may  be  copied 
in  any  light-weight  woolen  or  heavy  cot- 
ton material.  Striped  or  plaid  designs 
can  -be  so  arranged  as  to  emphasize  the 
princesse  panel  effect,  which  is  the  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  frock.  These  ma- 
terials cut  on  the  bias  will  make  effective 
bands  for  .trimming  the  large  Japan- 
ese armholes  and  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
If  sheer  materials  are  selected,  the  edge 
of  the  panel  can  be  .trimmed  with  Valen- 
eiennes  or  torchon  insertion.  '  This 
jumper  dress  doses  in  the  back  and  the 
skirt  and  body  are.  joined  at  the  waist 
line.  Pattern  No  266  GH  is  cut  in  3 
sizes,  for  girls  14,  16  and  18  years  of 
age.  To  make  the  garment  for  a  girl  16 
jrears  of  age  it  requires  11  yards  of  ma- 
terial 24  inches  wide,  or  5^  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide. 

An  exeoptionally  pretty  costume  that 
may  be  fashioned  from  any  sheer. silk, 
wool  or  eottoQ  material,  is  shown  in 
design  No  267  GH.  The  square  yoke  can 
be  formed  by  joining  strips  of  insertion, 
or  it  may  be  cut  from  all-over  goods. 
The  body  is  perfectly  plain,  both  baek 
and  front,  and  is  shirred  where  it  joins 
the  yoke.  The  five-gored*  skirt  is  slightly 
full  at  the  waist,  the  fullness  being  held 
in  place  by  several  rows  of  shirring. 
The  lower  edge  is  finished  with  g^upa 
of  wide  and  narrow  tucks.  This  prin- 
cesse dress  closes  at  the  back  and  may 
be  made  with  dther  long  or  three- 
qnarter  sleeves.  Pattern  No  267  GH 
is  cut  in  6  sixes,  from  82  to  42 
inches  bast  measore.    To  make  thu  gar- 


ment for  the  average  person  it*  requires 
18  yards  of  material  24  inches* wide,  or 
11  yards  of  material  36  inches-  wide. 

The  fashionable  plaited  effect  that  will 
be  worn  the  coming  spring  and  summer 
is  shown  in  shirtwaist  costume  Nos  268 
GH  and  269  GH.  The  short  plaits  at 
the  shoulders  give  a  pretty  fullness  just 
in  front  of  the  arm,  where  the  majority 
of  women  require  it.  The  skirt  may 
match  the  material  of  the  waist,  or  some 
heavier  material,  such  as  serge,  may  be  • 
employed.  This  shirtwaist  can  be  finished 
with  either  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Pattern  No  268  GH  is  cut  in  7  sizes, 
from  32  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  To 
make  this  garment  for  the  average-  x>er- 
son  it  requires  4^  yards  of  material  24 
inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  illustrated  in 
design  No  269  GH  is  finished  in  round 
length  and  has  an  under  box  plait  at 
the  back.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes, 
from  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To 
make  this  garment  for  the  average  per- 
son it  requires  14%  yards  of  material 
24  inches  wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material 
44  inches  wide. 

Illustrative  of  a  chic  model  where  dif- 
ferent materials  are  used  for  coat  and 
skirt  are  Nos  270  GH  and  271  GH.  The 
coat  shown  is  of  an  advanced  model  that 
may  be  copied  in  woolen  or  heavy  cot- 
ton materials,  and  is  particularly  desir- 
able for  tub  materials,  as  it  will  keep  its 
shape  when  laundered.  The  seams  can 
be  bound  with  linen  tape  that  vomes  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  line  it.  The  skirt  is 
particularly  desirable  for  the  striped  map 
terials  that  are  fashionable  this  season; 
this  by  no  means  excludes  the  beautiful 
plain  colors.  The  eight-gored  skirt  of  this 
costume  has  a  full-length  panel  both  baek 
and  front,  with  two  full-length  plaits  on 
either  side  of  both  panels.  The  side 
portions  over  the  hips  can  be  finished 
either  with  or  without  buttons.  This 
coat  is  in  cutaway  style.  Pattern  No 
270  GH  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  gar- 
ment for  the  average  x>orson  it  requires 
4V^  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  or 
2hi  yards  of  material  50  inches  wide. 
The  skirt  is  finished  in  round  length. 
Pattern  No  271  GH  is  cut  in  6  sixes, 
fnnn  22  to  32  indies  waist  noeasare. 
To  make  this  garment  for  the  average 
person  it  requires  ^10  ^^eai^  ^  .-«ai{^Kc>a^ 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easily 
made,  dressing  sack  No  272  GH  is 
especially  attractive.  It  may  be  fash- 
ioned from  any  material  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  This  kimono  has  the  large  Jap- 
anese armholes.  Pattern  No  272  GH  is 
out  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  this  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  3%  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  wide  material. 

The  skirt  shown  in  this  design  is  suit- 
able for  either  the  house  or  the  street. 
It  is  one  of  the  advanced  designs  in  the 
four-gored  models  that  are  much  worn 
this  season.  At  the  back  it  can  be  fin- 
ished with  either  an  under  box  plait,  or 
gathered.  It  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  fold  at  the  bottom.  Pattern  No 
273  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  To  make  the 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  re- 
quires 10^/4  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide. 

A  pretty  afternoon  gown  is  shown  in 
designs  No  274  GH  and  No  275  GH. 
The  one-piece  jumper  closes  at  the  back, 
in  surplice  fashion.  The  plain  lines  of 
this  waist  give  excellent  opportunity  for 
ornamentation,  of  either  hand  embroidery 
or  appliqu^.  If  the  frock  is  copied  in 
pongee,  in  either  the  natural  shade  or  the 
fashionable  shade  of  dull  red  or  blue,  a 
trimming  in  which  is  shown  the  rich 
Oriental  colors  can  be  used  to  advantage 
to  edge  the  sleeves  and  Y-shaped  yoke. 
The  girdle  should  be  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  skirt  can  be  finished  at  the 
waist  line  as  shown  on  the  figure,  or  the 
gores  can  be  carried  up  in  the  empire 
or  princesse  style.  Skirts  made  after  this 
design  are  particularly  desirable  for  tub 
materials,  as  the  many  gores  prevent  the 
goods  from  stretching  and  the  skirt  from 
sagging  on  the  sides.  Pattern  No  274 
GH  for  this  jumper  is  cut  in  6  sizes, 
from  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  To 
make  this  garment  for  the  average  per- 
son it  requires  2%  yards  of  material  24 
inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide.  This  fourteen-gored  skirt 
is  desirable  for  stout  women.  Pattern 
No  275  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  re- 
quires 13%  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  8^  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide. 

Especially  desirable  for  silk  or  sheer 

woolen  materials,  sach  as  voile  or  nan's 

veiling',  is  the  costume  shown  in  Nbs  276 


GH  and  277  GH.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  separate  guimpe,  having  either 
long  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  The  ap- 
plied yoke  band  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
frill,  as  is  also  the  cuff  of  the  short 
sleeve.  Tiny  tucks  give  a  pretty  fullness 
to  the  front,  and  broad  tucks,  which  ex- 
tend over  the  sleeves,  accentuate  the  long- 
shouldered  effect.  The  eleven-gored  skirt 
is  given  the  tunic  effect  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  shaped  fold.  It  is  finished  in 
the  back  with  an  under  box  plait  stitched 
several  inches  below  the  waist  line.  This 
fancy  waist  may  be  copied  in  any  light- 
weight material.  Pattern  276  GH  is  cut 
in  6  sizes,  from  32  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  the  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  4  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  This  skirt 
is  finished  in  round  length.     Pattern  No 

277  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  requires 
14^  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide, 
or  7%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 

Particularly  pretty  for  sheer  cotton 
goods  is  the  frock  shown  in  designs  No 

278  GH  and  No  279  GH.  The  jumper 
is  shirred  on  the  shoulders  and  back  and 
front.  The  fullness  is  held  in  at  the 
waist  line  by  a  shaped  girdle.  This  gir- 
dle, the  armhole  bands,  and  shaped  yoke 
band  are  cut  from  a  contrasting  mate- 
rial. In  making  the  garment,  pieces  of 
sheer  muslin  should  be  basted  under  the 
shirring  on  the  shoulders  and  each  row 
of  shirring  sewed  to  it  by  hand.  This 
stays  the  gathers  and  prevents  the  threads 
breaking.  This  seven-gored  skirt  is 
slightly  gathered  at  the  waist,  and  can  be 
made  with  or  without  the  flounces.  In 
place  of  these,  bands  of  the  material 
that  is  used  for  trimming  the  waist  can 
be  employed  as  a  finish  for  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  This  jumper  has  the  fash- 
ionable large  armholes.  Pattern  No  278 
GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  requires 
3^  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
1%  yards  of  piaterial  44  inches  wide. 
PetteiTi  No  279  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes, 
from  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To 
make  the  garment  for  the  average  per- 
son it  requires  15%  yards  of  material 
24  inches  wide,  or  9  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide. 

The  frock  shown  in  No  264  GH  has  the 
body  and  sleeves  cut  in  one.  The  guimpe 
is  separate  and  can  be  made  with  either 
long  or  t1itQM]^\MLt\«t  %\««^Qj&.    If  a  con- 
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.trasting   color   or  material   is   employed  of  age.     To  make  the  garment  for  a  girl 

tor  the  shaped  band  trimming,  the  general  8  years  of  age  it  requires  4^^  yards  of 

efEeet  will  be  pleasing.     This  dress  closes  material  24  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  of 

at  the  back.     Pattern  No  264  GH  is  eot  material    44    inches    wide.     The    guimpe 

in  4  sizes,  for  girls  6,  8,  10  aod  12  years  takes  2%  yards  of  material  20  inches  wide; 

Thumb-Sucking  Babies 


WATCHED  a  young 
j  mother  the  other  day  sow- 
I  ing  seeds  of  trouble,  mor- 
tification, exasperation, 
worn  nerves,  for  herself; 
pain,  rebelliousness,  pos- 
sibly permanent  disflgure- 
.  ment,  for  her  child.  It  filled  tny  soul  with 
wrath.  What  was  she  doingt  Encourag- 
ing a  habit;  "cute,"  she  called  it,  but  one 
which  she  will  some  day  know  for  what  it 
is — pernicious  to  the  last  degree.  This  is 
the  tbnmb-Bueking  habit. 

I  have  heard  all  the  ai^piments  of  dot- 
ing parents.  "It  is  such  a  comfort  to 
him;"  "It  keeps  him,  so  quiet  and  happy;" 
"It  would  be  crnel  to  deprive  him  of  so 
'harmless  a  pleasure;"  "He'll  drop  it  by 
and  by."  Every  time  I  am  tempted  to 
cry  aloud :  "Fools,  fools,  fools,  you  know 
not  what  you  do  I" 

Harmless  T  I  know  a  little  maid  of  ten 
summers  who,  when  I  first  made  her  ao- 
qaaintance,  was  as  winsome  a  bit  of 
babyhood  as  ever  put  np  a  rosebud  of 
a  mouth  to  -tempt  kisses.  A  little  shy 
was  she,  and  fascinatingly  "cute,"  as  she 
peeped  from  behind  a  shielding  arm  and 
— sucked  her  thumb.  Four  years  later 
the  "enteness"  had  disappeared.  The 
shielding  arm  was  no  longer  a  shelter 
for  shyness,  but  a  shield  to  hide  her 
shame  as  she  sucked  her  thumb.  A  wor- 
ried mother  reasoned,  pleaded,  punished; 
a  stem  father  commanded,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  offending  thumb  was  coated 
with  harmless  but  bitter  ingredients,  -with 
peppery  things  to  sting  the  month  and 
throat;  the  hand  was  cased  in  a  thnmb- 
less  mitten;  it  was  strapped  to  her  side 
for  days  together.  The  results?  The  de- 
velopment of  slyness  and  deceit.  Tbe 
open  sin  became  a  secret  sin  and,  morally^ 
the  latter  state  of  that  child  was  worse 
than  the  former. 
Now  that  she  is  entering  apoa  the 


conscious  state  of  young  maidenhood  it 
is  with  a  damaged  birthright — the  birth- 
right whieh  means  so  much  to  ail  women — 
beauty.  An  otherwise  attractive  face  is 
marred  by  a  homely,  somewhat  mis- 
shapen, month,  the  direct  result  of  the 
"cute'"-  habit  of  sucking  the  thumb, 

I  know  a  little  lad  of  four  who  even 
now  is  cursed  ivith  this  sign  of  careless 
motherhood.  Particularly  at  night  does 
he  resort  to  the  comfort  of  his  thumb, 
with  the  result  that  not  infrequeutly  his 
lips  are  blistered  from  the  vigor  of  his 
sucking.  Already  they  have  thickened, 
and  the  upper  one  is  inclined  to  protrude 
somewhat.  Worse  still,  the  upper  jaw  is 
actually  becoming  forced  out  of  shape. 
The  victim  thrusts  his  thumb  into  his 
mouth  at  such  an  angle  that  the  end  of 
it  rests  against  the  jaw  back  of  the  teeth, 
exerting  a  considerable  pressure.  This 
repeated  day  after  day  is  spoiling  a  pretty 
mouth. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  little  ^rl,  pun- 
ishment has  proved  of  no  avail.  Moral 
suasion  and  an  effort  to  shame  him  have 
proved  as  futile.  For  a  day  or  so  he 
made  a  serious  effort,  but  it  was  short- 
lived. In  the  early  morning  he  was  found 
jisleep  with  the  thumb  in  his  month. 
"I  didn't  s'pose  you'd  know  it,"  he  said. 

Thumb  sucking  is  in  the  same  class  with 
nail  biting,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  is  not  a  direct  cause  of  the  latter. 

The  remedy?  Prevention  at  the  form- 
ative period.  When  the  "little  king"  es- 
tablished bis  throne  in  our  home  it  was 
agreed  among  the  connoilors  there  assem- 
bled that  his  dot  of  a  mouth  was  foe 
legitimate  purposes  only — to  smile  and 
pout,  take  in  the  wherewithal  to  make  him 
grow  and  emit  the  lusty  evidence  that 
his  Innge  w««  strong ;  but  to  suck  thumbs, 
never.  As  often  as  one  or  otiier  of  then 
two  important  v^;^1a  «oMgc*.  ^a*  "tt^ifi^ 
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allowed  to  remain  there  long  enough  for 
a  hahit  to  form.  Nor  was  a  "pacifier," 
that  malicious  invention  to  promote  the 
sucking  habit  and  aid  lazy  mothers,  al- 
lowed in  the  house.  The  result  at  a  year 
and  a  half  is  a  royal  little  man  who 
loLOWS  Aud  desires  no  uses  for  his  mouth 
save  those  which  his  Creator  designed  it 
for. 

If  parents  fully  realized  what  that 
innocent-seeming  habit  will  grow  to  with 
the  years,  I  should  hold  them  willfully 
negligent  of  their  child's  welfare.  A 
child  has  just  as  strong  a  demand  for 
protection  from  bad  habits  as  from  phys- 
ical injury.  That  so  many  parents  fail 
to  afford  this  protection  is,  I  am  willing 
to  believe,  the  result  of  ignorance  (too 
often  willful  ignorance)  and  an  utter 
failure  to  realize  the  responsibility  in 
matters,  seemingly  of  little  moment,  which 
parenthood  involves. 

I  have  seen  foreign  mothers  of  the 
peasant  class  give  their  babies  beer,  thus 
creating  in  infancy  the  appetite  which 
may  in  time  prove  the  master,  and  it  has 
aroused  in  me  a  profound  pity  for 
ignorance  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  see 
whither  the  road  leads.  But  when  sup- 
posedly intelligent  parents  "let  um  'ittle 
tootsy-wootsy  suck  um  f um  if  um  wants 
to,"  and  allow  the  establishment  of  other 
foolish  or  harmful  habits  just  because 
baby  looks  "cute,"  I  get  up  and  leave, 
lest  in  my  wrath  I  speak  my  mind.  There 
are  great  evils  to  guard  the  child  against, 
but  there  are  lesser  evils  for  which  the 
years  will  surely  exact  penance,  and 
thumb-sucking  is  one  of  thenu 


Flower  News 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  de- 
velopments in  flowers  is  that  of  the  so- 
ealled  Poetaz  narcissi.  This  is  a  new  race, 
obtained  by  crossing  the  beautiful  poet's 
narcissus  with  the  Polyanthus  or  Tazetta 
type.  The  result  combines  the  beauty  of 
the  two  forms,  and  what  is  of  especial 
importance,  it  is  hardy  for  out-of-door 
planting.  The  Tazetta  forms  are  too  ten- 
der for  this  purpose.  The  new  flowers 
are  large,  bear  many  blossoms  on  a  stalk, 
are  of  various  tints  of  yellow  and  white, 
and  are  creating  great  interest  among 
professional  and  amateur  gardeners.  As 
yet  the  bulbs  are  rather  costly,  though 
jsojoe  kinds  are  offered  at  less  than  a  dollar 
M  dosffa.    Tbej  will  oertainly  add  a  new 


delight  to  the  growing  of  this  beautiful 
genus  of  flowers. 

There  has  been  considerable  disappoint- 
ment over  the  original  Shasta  daisies, 
which  were  introduced  with  so  mu<^ 
praise  a  few  years  ago.  The  flowers  were 
attractive  at  a  distance,  but  near  at 
hand  the  central  part  seemed  too  large 
for  the  white  rays,  giving  a  lack  of  grace 
that  rendered  the  blossoms  less  beautiful 
than  the  wild  daisies  of  the  fields,  or  the 
marguerites  of  the  garden.  Some  of  the 
new  Burbank  varieties,  however,  are  much 
more  pleasing.  Alaska  is  a  white  flower 
with  longer  rays,  forming  a  broader  ex- 
panse than  the  original,  which  improves 
it  greatly.  The  variety  called  California 
is  similar  in  size,  but  differs  in  that  the 
opening  buds  are  yellow,  giving  a  variety 
of  coloring  to  the  mass  of  bloom.  Both 
of  these  flowers  are  of  the  dwarf  habit, 
and  in  the  hardy  border  they  may  well 
be  planted  in  front  of  the  taller  variety, 
Westralia,  which  reaches  a  hight  of  four 
feet  and  bears  creamy  white  flowers. 
Shasta  daisies  are  readily  grown  from 
seed.  In  our  border  garden  last  spring 
I  found  many  seedlings  which  had  been 
self-sown  from  the  flowers  of  the  year 
before.  I  transplanted  these,  and  by 
September  they  were  blossoming  freely. 

Each  year  the  California  poppy  is 
winning  new  friends  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  its  attractive  foliage  and  simple  blos- 
soms and  to  be  gratified  by  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown.  A  few  years 
ago  the  only  varieties  available  were  those 
in  yellow  and  orange,  but  now,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  Luther  Burbank,  there  are 
very  attractive  striped  and  crimson  va- 
rieties. The  crimson  poppy  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  recent  garden  develop- 
ments, and  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  pop- 
ular addition  to  our  list  of  easy-growing 
annuals.  These  California  poppies  serve 
admirably  for  filling  vacant  space  in  the 
border  garden.  Seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  will  sur- 
vive careful  transplanting,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary. In  my  experience,  a  supply  of 
seedling  plants  generally  comes  up  in  the 
place  where  the  fiowers  blossomed  the 
previous  season,  and  these  may  readily 
be  transferred  to  another  place  when  the 
seedlings  are  quite  small. 


Tramp  (pitifully):  ''Me  poor  ol' 
mndder  hasn't  seen  me  face  for  years 
and—'' 

Lady  of  the  house  (imperatively) : 
**WellL,  wby  dotft  you.  wash  itt"    Stolen. 


Mover 

btfOT 


"-g"'-gy    J^    ^-  -^    J^    -^■>r    .^..^..^ 


Among  the 
manifold  oor- 
respondeace  eli- 
cited by  our  de- 
.  partment  of  Dis- 
7  coveriea,  a  reg- 
nlarly  recurring 
letter  is  that  of 
the  woman — 
here,  there,  ev- 
erywhere —  who 
earnestly  desirea  to  have  0.  H. 
regularly,  but  living  with  rel- 
atives, and  having  no  money 
which  she  can  call  her  own, 
mast  earn  a  suhscription  by 
means  of  contrihntions.  It  is 
a  temptation,  Bometimes,  to 
judge  these  contributions  too 
leniently,  but  stem  duty  to  our 
readers  and  the  magazine  pre- 
vents. Some  of  these  letters 
are  pathetic.  Had  I  the  gift 
of  inditing  thoughts  of  moving 
eloquence,  at  this  Easter  sea- 
eoa  when  hearts  are  glad  and 
tender,  I  would  assure  these 
friends  that  our  hearts  are  with 
them;  and  I  would,  above  all, 
Tu^  upon  them  that  success 
in  writing  acceptable  magazine 
matter  lies  in  perustent  study 
and  practice,  in  learning  the 
needs  of  a  ^ven  periodical  and 
sending  as  much  as  the  means 
for  postage  and  stationery  will 
allow;  in  watching  results  crit- 
ically, and  trying,  trying  again, 
I  have  in  my  desk  a  letter 
from  a  woman  whose  flrst 
magazine  contribution  was  a 
Discovery,  who  now  supports 
herself  and  her  sister  by  writ- 
ing matter  for  the  household 
magazines.  She  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  in  New  York 
city,  and  devotes  her  whole 
time  to  the  woric  Persistence 
and  bnainess  sense  have 
achieved  this  resnit  Few 
women  can  Bccomplisb  what 
tie  im  done,  but  .maay  can 


earn  goodly  pin-money;  many  last  month,  was  next  to  hav- 
are  so  doing.  ing  Him  come — wasn't  itf 
A  Letters  from  the  ffltis  are 
A  Uttle  girt  in  New  Jersey  caching  the  Perfect  Comrade 
received  a  "bee-yu-tifle"  pres-  ^^  '^rge  nnrabers,  and  ue  an- 
ent  not  long  ago.  It  was  a  ^wered  personally,^  so  far  as 
big,  stunning  doll,  with  the  Po^ble,  though  this  author  k 
loveliest  of  embroidered  clothes.  ■  desperately  bnsy  person. 
It  was  named  "Dolly  Dear,"  and  ^J'"«  month's  remarks  on 
had  with  it  a  jolly  letter  from  Chaperones  are  very  much  to 
Carolyn  Wells,  who  named  it.  ^he  point.  There  la  no  law  to 
Dolly  Dear's  picture  was  in  the  Pfevent  our  older  riders  dip- 
Cbristmas  a.  H.  The  Inter-  ?!"«  ^nto  the  Perfect  Comrade 
national  Sunshine  Society  was  P"P*^^'  *"'*.  °?,  '^Z  .?°  ^T* 
richer  by  one  hundred  dollare  yent.Jhe  majority  of  them  do- 
after  selling  Dolly  Dear  to  the  ^S  «■ 
little  girl's  mamma; 


$  $  $  Were  yon  the  editor 
of  G,  H.,  what  department, 
feature  or  characteristic  would 
you  drop  first  1  And  what 
would  you  put  in  its  place? 
I  have  a  crisp  new  bill  to  pay 
for  discerning,  sensible  ideas, 
embodied  in  a  good  letter. 
What  is  the  principal  criticism 
of  Q.  H.  which  yon  heart  If 
some  other  magazine  pleases 
some  of  yonr  friends  better, 
can  yon  tell  whyt  Somebody 
is  going  to  earn  some  money 
easily. 


Of  all  the  dreary  platitades  By  far  the  most  valuable 
and  mush  served  np  by  the  work  thus  gotten  out  in  con- 
press,  the  average  talk  to  girls  neetion  with  0.  H.  ia  the  New 
is  the  most  soporific.  The  idea  Home  Handicraft  Book,  by 
that  a  live  American  girl  Alice  and  Winifred  Wilson. 
should  sit  still  long  enough  to  It  is  a  large,  handsome  volume, 
worry  through  such  stuff!  chock  full  of  designs  and  other 

A  noted  author  was  asked  by  illustrations,  and  equally  full 
O.  H.  to  address  its  girt  read-  of  accurate,  helpful  inatruo- 
ers  as  she  would  other  rational,  tion.  It  has  met  with  an  eager 
wide-awake  beings,  ^ving  them    reception. 

the     keenest,     brightest,     most        By  the  way,  we  are  getting 
sensible    "line    of    talk"    ever   up-  soonethisME,  -qk^wrrAss^kS-T 
offered    their    majertMa.     "nia    t\iaisfc  "nv  'i^  '=^*-^'='^^ 
result  IB  all  that  ufaa  sdwA,  \o.  Iot  «a.  v*^*^?;;?*''*'  ^io«™" 
the   Perfect   ComraAB.  ft«^  **•  ««w«*^-   ^y^-ttjHki 
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Waxtkd — C'ash  paid  on  acceptance 
for  Ducovery  paragmphft.  The  real 
work  in  prrxlucing-  Disooreries  is  in  rec- 
ognizing them  when  they  appear  and 
making  memoranda  of  them  before  they 
are  forgotten ;  the  writing  is  easy,  liaoy 
a  hoofiekeeper  is  full  of  IHsooveries  with- 
out knowing  it.  The  ^nose  for  news/* 
the  qnality  which  Horaee  Greeley  declared 
indiapeniiable  to  a  newspaper  reporter, 
corresponds  to  this  ^nose  for  IMseoveries." 
We  editors  can  pomp  good  Diseoveries 
out  of  almost  any  bright  hoosekeeper 
which  the  latter  had  not  thoogfat  to  save 
for  print.  Not  all  paragraphs  submitted 
are  available,  of  eourse;  some  are  not 
strictly  new,  and  there  is  now  and  then 
one  which  in  not  practical.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  our  readers  who  earn  not 
a  little  pin  money  by  sending  what  they 
can  rake  together^  reasonably  certain  of 
selling  a  certain  proportion.  Unavailable 
manuscripts  whi^  are  not  accompanied 
with  return  postage  help  feed  the  hungry 
waste  baHket.  The  only  safe  course  is 
to  put  name  and  address  on  every  sheet. 
The  Editor. 

^  A  friend  saved  some  eggs,  which 
lacked  but  two  days  before  hatching,  by 
putting  an  eight  candle-power  electric 
bulb  in  an  improvised  nest.  The  cord 
was  attached  to  a  light  seldom  used,  and 
the  eggs  were  well  covered  with  flanneL 
A.  H. 

^  At  a  thirty-fifth,  or  coral,  wedding  an- 
niversary, the  daughter  of  the  house  made 
an  amusing  centerpiece  for  the  table  by 
having  a  wedding  cake  baked  in  a  ring 
mold  and  placing  in  the  ring  two  dolls, 
dressed  exa<*tly  as  the  bride  and  groom 
had  been  thirty-five  years  before.  Most 
of  those  prenent  were  persons  who  had 
been  at  the  original  wec<ding,  and  they 
were  much  interested  in  reealling  the 
changes  in  styles  and  customs.  On  one 
side  of  the  cake  was  the  date  of  the  wed- 
^ng  and  on  the  other  the  date  of  the  an- 
aivrnvmrj.  These  were  made  by  arrang- 
lagr  0tnags  of  coral  beads  to  form  tie 


figures.  Although  a  novelty,  the  whole 
dMoration  was  as  attractive  as  it  was 
interesting.  The  color  sdieme  was  carried 
out  in  the  flowers,  which  were  of  coral 
pink  and  white.  They  were  placed  at 
the  comers  of  the  table,  since  the  caka 
was  in  the  center.    J.  H. 

^  Among  the  possessions  of  a  reeeot 
bride  was  a  set  of  small  rounds  of  thin 
flannel  roughly  buttonholed  with  heavy 
silk.  These  she  laid  between  her  best 
plates  and  cut-glass  dishes  when  she  pitf 
them  away  in  piles.     E.  W 

^  Select  the  largest  tulips  you  can  find 
(they  are  usually  the  red  and  yeUow 
ones),  and  careful Iv  cut  off  their  stemtf 
and  remove  their  stamens,  taking  can 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  petals* 
Then  fasten  them  securely  to  a  stiff  white 
cardboard  circle  about  three  inches  ia 
diameter.  They  may  be  fastened  with  a 
needleful  of  silkateen,  or  with  stiff  gloe^ 
which  should  be  given  time  to  dry  before 
the  luncheon.  Then  place  inside  of  eadi 
tulip  a  cardboard  dish  of  college  ice  or 
charlotte  russe,  allowing  the  top  to  round 
up  and  show  above  the  petals.  With  one 
of  these  at  each  place  at  the  table  and  a 
bouquet  of  tulips  in  the  center  one  may 
get  a  very  good  effect.  Doubtless  other 
dainties  may  be  served  in  these  flower 
dishes,  and  one  may  vary  the- program  to 
suit  one's  taste.  The  white  cardboard 
bottoms  may  also  be  decorated  in  water 
color,  with  green  leaves,  or  as  fancy  may 
dictate.     E.  S. 

^  I  found  some  good,  clear  prints  of 
li^^  tone,  inexpensive  reproductions  of 
good  paintings.  Following  the  method 
used  in  painting  on  watercolor  paf>er 
I  plunged  the  print  into  water  for  a  few 
minutes  uutil  the  liquid  penetrated  and 
softened  the  paper.  I  placed  it  on  a  wet 
blotting  padi,  on  a  smooth  board.  A 
towel  pressed  over  it  took  the  superfluous 
moisture.  I  then  laid  on  color,  using 
plenty  of  it.  The  print  took  the  oolor 
beantifallj;  the  reeolt  was  soft,  lovely 
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tones,  the  colors  blending  into  one  an- 
other in  a  manner  most  gratifying.  A 
black  and  white  print  of  cattle,  homeward 
bound  on  a  country  road,  became  a  dainty 
watercolor,  in  its  masquerade  suit.  I 
have  tried  many  difficult  prints  and  pho- 
tographs with  success.  When  the  picture 
is  finished  I  place  it  between  dry  blotting 
pads,  under  heavy  pressure,  to  insure 
smoothness  after  drying.  Any  unglazed 
print  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.    K. 

^  My  maid,  who  has  worked  in  a  laun- 
dry, runs  a  basting  thread  lengthwise 
through  the  middle  of  my  husband's  wash 
four-in-hand  ties,  so  that  the  lining  will 
not  wrinkle  during  washing.     H.  P. 

*  During  a  recent  illness  I  tried  this 
discovery:  I  tied  two  strings  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  electric  light  globe  switch 
in  my  bedroom,  so  that  one  string  will 
turn  on  the  light,  and  the  other  will  turn 
it  off.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  get 
the  strings  in  the  right  positions,  but 
after  you  get  it  done  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  in  saving  you  from  getting  out  of 
bed  to  see  what  time  it  is.  A  stout  rub- 
ber band,  to  which  each  string  is  at- 
tached, prevents  the  string  slipping  from 
the  switch.    W.  B. 

*  Every  woman  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  wool  thread  for  darning.  One- 
eighth  of  a  yard  of  coarse  mohair  of  the 
color  desired  will  meet  this  requirement. 
Ravel  after  dampening  and  it  will  make 
the  thread  stronger  and  the  work  easier. 
Press  with  a  cloth  over  the  work  and  the 
place  darned  will  be  a  matter  of  pride. 
M.  B. 

*  In  our  home  we  have  a  peculiar  cus- 
tom on  the  birthdays,  which  causes  much 
merriment.  Each  one,  on  his  or  her 
birthday,  is  allowed  to  select  their  partic- 
ular preferences  in  the  way  of  food  for 
dinner,  and  we  have  many  weird  menus 
on  that  occasion.  One  has  lobster  salad, 
smoked  beef,  biscuits,  oranges  and  tea; 
another  will  call  for  beefsteak,  tomatoes, 
pickles  and  lemon  pie;  the  third  will 
select  fish,  spinach,  apple  sauce  and  ice 
cream;  while  the  "head  of  the  house'* 
wants  potatoes,  "any  old  way"  (the  rest 
of  the  family  are  not  fond  of  potatoes), 
roast  beef  and  pudding.  Of  course,  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  dinner  are 
served  also,  but  the  principal  dishes  are 
those  selected  by  the  one  who  has  the 
birthday.  We  have  candles  on  the  cake, 
and  after  we  leave  our  '^teens"  behind  us. 


we  have  just  eight  candles,  to  show  "we 
are  over  seven."  We  lower  the  gas  at 
the  end  of  the  dinner  and,  with  just  the 
lights  from  the  cake  illuminating  the 
room,  we  all  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
E.  B. 

*  A  young  woman  I  know,  who  wishes 
to  earn  a  little  extra  pocket  money  now 
and  then,  does  so  by  hanging  pictures 
for  friends,  who  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  her  services,  so  well  and  appro- 
priately does  she  arrange  the  pictures. 
A.  W. 

•6  The  place  cards  at  a  recent  breakfast 
elicited  much  admiration  from  the  guests. 

They  were  the  work 
of  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  the  (hostess, 
who  displayed  much 
ingenuity  and  orig- 
inality in  arranging 
the  quaint  angles 
into   figures  to   suit 

}each     of     the     six 
guests.       One     man 
was  bidding  his  hos- 
tess adieu;   another, 
the  figure  of  a  wom- 
an,  was    expressing 
her  delight  at  being 
present.     To  children  familiar  with  this 
work  in  school,  effective  results  are  pos- 
sible.    K    G. 

#  I  have  discovered  that  curling  irons 
are  quite  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a 
flatiron  when  I  am  marking  linens.  After 
marking  the  articles  I  heat  the  irons,  but 
not  hot  enough  to  scorch,  and  sit  down 
while  I  press  each  mark  between  the 
irons.  It  is  surprising  how  many  I  can 
do  without  reheating  the  irons,  and  how 
fast  the  work  progresses.    R.  F. 

•*  A  club  of  ten  young  married  women 
in  one  small  town  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  a  quiet  way.  Every  week,  if 
possible,  the  club  meets  to  do  baby  sew- 
ing, not  for  their  own  babies,  but  for 
those  not  so  well  provided  with  the  cloth- 
ing necessary  to  health.  They  keep  on 
hand  a  supply  of  warm  blankets,  wrap- 
pers made  of  outing  flannel,  bands  and 
napkins.  The  doctors  and  the  nurses 
in  town  are  at  liberty  to  call  on  this 
emergency .  supply  at  any  time  they^  find 
it  necessary.  It  has  proved  of  use  in  so 
many  cases  that  the  young  women  can 
har^y  supply  the  demand*  It  ^ss^  ^^jkXsaS^ 
that  thft  «aY&\3  ol  ^swsbrs^  Ss^  ^"iXRSQ.  ^sqS.- 
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ficient  when  the  more  necessary  things 
are  lacking.  In  many  cases  a  mother 
has  preferred  to  pay  something  for  the 
clothes,  and  the  nominal  sum  for  which 
they  have  been  sold  is  used  to  purchase 
more  material.  Each  member  of  the 
club   contributes    tweutv-five    cents    each 

•  

week  for  supplies.     H.  R. 

*  Has  anyone  ever  tried  a  '^Discovery 
social"  f  Have  the  members  and  guests 
of  some  societv  each  write  a  list  of  Dis- 
cov«ries,  have  these  passed  upon  by  a 
committee,  and  a  prize  awarded  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  list.  Send  them  to 
this  magazine,  and  use  the  money  paid 
for  the  ones  accepted  to  benefit  the  so- 
ciety. Subscriptions  to  the  magazine 
could  be  secured  both  at  the  time  of  the 
social  gathering  and  afterward.  Mrs 
George   W.   Hamilton,   Ohio. 

^^  A  club  of  women  in  New  York 
state  made  some  money  last  year  by 
sending,  as  a  club,  the  choicest  cooking 
recipes  of  the  individual  members.  A 
Discovery  contest  might  bring  out  some 
good,  fresh  material,  which  commands 
a  good  price.     The  Editors. 

^  If  those  who  have  early  blooming  pe- 
rennials and  shrubs,  such  as  the  peonies 
and  spiraBas,  will  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
scarlet  running  bean,  or  climbing  nastur- 
tiums near  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  these 
will  be  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
bright  blossoms  late  in  the  summer  and 
fall,  when  the  perennials  would  other- 
wise be  bare  of  blossoms.    J.  F.  G 

^  I  find  a  small  galvanized  pail,  with  a 
five-cent  wire  soap  dish  fastened  to  the 
bail,  and  hanging  inside  the  pail^  a 
great  convenience  in  window-washing  and 
housecleaning  times.    M.  E. 

^  When  I  saw  how  a  very  sheer,  imported 
lingerie  waist  was  put  together,  the  finish 
of  the  armholes  struck  me  as  being  es- 
peciany  neat.  Instead  of  being  bound, 
they  were  buttonhole-stitched  with  a 
loosely  twisted  embroidery  cotton,  which 
effectually  concealed  all  raw  edges  with- 
out being  noticeable  from  the  right  side. 
B.  L. 

*  With  an  asbestos-front  gas  grate  in 
the  dining  room,  the  problem  of  serving 
freshly  made  hot  toast  to  several  hungry 
persons  at  once  without  a  maid  was  easily 
solved.  Into  the  wooden  mantelpiece,  at 
just  the  right  distance  above  the  grate, 
was  Brmly  screwed   a   four-inch   screw 

If/fok     From   this  was  bung  a   broiler 


large  enough  to  hold  at  least  six  slices 
of  bread.  As  the  g^ate  presented  a  flat 
surface  of  flame,  readily  controlled  at 
the  stopcock  by  turning  high  or  low,  all 
the  slices  were  browned  evenly,  and  all 
could  be  turned  at  the  same  time.    A.  D. 

*  For  darning  very  fine  white  garments 
or  handkerchiefs,  I  have  found  that  Bat- 
tenberg  thread.  No  900  or  1000,  is  the 
best  possible  thing  to  use.  If  carefully 
darned  with  a  very  fine  needle,  the 
mended  place  will  be  almost  impercep- 
tible. I  use  the  same  thread  for  mending 
laces,  filling  in  any  holes  with  simple 
net  stitches.    P.  B. 

*  Whenever  I  have  a  bottle  which  con- 
tains medicine  for  external  use  only,  I 

stick  two  brads 
through  the  cork  at 
right  angles  to  each 
other.  Then  when- 
ever I  touch  the  cork 
I  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  in  a  bottle 
holding  poison.  I 
think  this  better  than 
colored  bottles  or  glass 
stoppers.  If  this  plan 
be  used,  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  a 
poison  for  cough  medicine  in  the  dark. 
L.  C. 

*  I  painted  fancy  aprons  with  oil  paints, 
which  would  launder  well  if  sugar  of  lead 
was  used  for  the  fixative.  My  method  is 
as  follows:  Squeeze  the  oil  paints  on  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  as  sooi.  as 
the  oil  is  absorbed,  remove  to  the  palette. 
Then  into  a  two-ounce  phial  of  gasoline 
put  a  pinch  of  sugar  of  lead.  As  soon 
as  it  is  dissolved  use  as  a  medium  for 
painting.  This  will  also  fix  the  color  in 
stenciling.  In  this  way  paint  can  be 
thinned  to  the  consistency  of  dye,  and  is, 
I  think,  the  better  medium,  for  the  lat- 
ter work.    L.  D. 

*  Any  woman  who  is  obliged  to  be  on 
the  streets  at  night,  unattended,  may  pur- 
chase a  good  rubber  atomizer,  fill  it  with 
weak  ammonia,  and  carry  it  with  her. 
A  woman  doctor  in  Cincinnati  carried 
one  for  two  years  before  she  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it;  then,  one  midnight,  she 
encountered  a  drunken  man,  who  refused 
to  let  her  pass.  She  finally  resorted  to 
the  atomizer.  She  searched  the  papers 
'diligently  next  morning,  but  read  nothing 
of  the  man  whom  she  saw  fall  backward 
on  the  pavement,  seemingly  unconscious. 
lAte  may  be  t&a^od  by  the  use  of  this 
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,  ia  the  oaae  of  mad  dogs,  or 
dogs  that  cause  ruaaways  by  following 
and  annoying  horses.    U.  C. 

■7  For  emergency  use,  this  has  a  real 
value;  the  gas,  it  should  be  remembered, 
while  effectual,  b  but  temporary  in  its 
results,  and  no  harm  is  done.  The  Edi- 
tor. 

4  I  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
dainty  shoes  of  silk  and  linen  which  I 
bad  made  for  my  baby  girl  were  easily 
kicked  off  during  the  violent  exercise  of 
the  little  limbs.  After  purchasing  a  card 
0^  the  smallest  white  snap  fasteners,  I 
sewed  the  ball  parts  firmly  inside  the 
shoes  near  the  top,  at  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  fastened  the  sockets  in  cor- 
responding places  on  the  stockings.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  more  trouble.  By 
slippinfc  the  thumb  inside  the  stocking, 
before  it  is  pinned  at  the  top,  the  fas- 
tener may  be  snapped  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  the  greatest  ease. 
E.  D. 

*  This  is  a  remedy  I  use  for  obstinate 
peach  stains  on  linen :  Place  a  table- 
spoon of  sulphur  on  a  plate,  add  a  few 
drops  of  pure  alcohol  and  ignite.  Over 
this  place  a  tin  funnel;  wet  the  stain 
and  hold  over  the  small  opening  in  the 
funnet.  Allow  the  sulphur  fumes  to  come 
in  contact  with  every  particle  of  the 
■tain.  The  action  is  a  quick  chemical 
bleaching,  which  is  effective  for  any 
stain  on  white  goods.  Be  sure  to  rinse 
the  material  immediately  and  thoroughly 
in  weak  ammonia  water,  then  launder  as 
usual.    A.  H. 

4  One  can  get  an  exoellent  monogram  for 
nnbroidery  purposes  from  the  marking 
on  a  piece  of  silver.  Lay  over  the  mon- 
ogram a  piece  of  transparent  paper,  hold 
it  firmly,  and  then  trace  the  design  care- 
fully with  s  sharp-pointed,  hard  lead 
pencil.  Transfer  to  the  linen  by  placing 
beneath  the  drawing  a  piece  of  carbon 
paper,  and  then  going  over  the  lines  once 
again,  being  careful  to  keep  them  fine 
and  distinct.  From  different  pieces  of 
silver  one  can  obtain  sizes  to  suit  all 
needs;  thus,  that  on  the  bottom  of  a 
large  silver  dish  gave  the  monogram  for 
a  tablecloth;  on  a  small  dish  the  right 
size  for  a  napkin ;  and  the  back  of  a 
hair  brush  for  a  doily.  The  engravers 
employed  by  the  large  jewelers  are  ar- 
tists, and  their  work  will  give  the  best 
possible  combinations  of  one's  initials 
in  monogram   form.     If  the  letters   ar« 


to  be  repeatedly  used,  it  is  better  to  prick 
the  lines  carefully  with  a  needle,  and  then 
use  the  ordinary  stamping  powder  or 
ink.  The  carbon  paper  is  little  trouble 
to  use.    U.  H. 

*  For  some  blue  and  white  Copenhagen 
dishes  I  am  making  a  beautiful  lunch 
set  by  embroidering  the 
edges  of  the  doilies  with 
a  border,  copied  from 
that  on  the  plates,  us- 
ing blue  cotton  the  shade 
of  the  plate  decoration. 
This  leaves  the  outside 
edge  of  the  doily  plain, 
wMcb,  by  the  way,  is  a. 
serviceable  edge.  The  buttonhole  edge 
is  even  and  firm,  but  if  the  stuff  should 
fray  around  the  edge,  it  is  very  easily 
trimmed.  The  napkins  to  go  with  the 
set  are  original  and,  I  think,  appro- 
priate. They  are  of  blue  and  white 
glass  toweling,  and  thdr  distinctive  fea- 
ture lies  in  the  marking.  For  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  there  is  a  "very  own" 


— 

— 
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- 
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napkin,  with  his  three  initials  in  three  o£ 
the  squares,  worked  in  blue  cotton  in 
cross-stitch.  Then  there  are  nine  nap- 
kins, each  being  marked  in  the  same  way 
with  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
order.  Always,  when  there  is  a  gneet, 
we  can  find  a  napkin  with  one  of  his 
initials  on  it,  at  least,  and  we  keep  them 
rotating  among  the  family  in  order  to 
wear  all  alike.  They  are  pretty  and 
serviceable.    "A  jam." 

*  In  lieu  of  a  cedar  chest,  pieces  of  wood 
soaked  in  cedar  oil  and  laid  in  drawers 
and  closets  will  be  almost  as  satisfaotor7. 
Mary  Fnrst. 

A  A  kimono,  brought  to  me  from  China, 
had  its  belt  finished  in  a  rather  clever 
way,  which  gave  me  a  hint  for  finishing 
cotton  belts  of  different  types,  including 
the  half-inch  band,  on  which  the  trousen 
of  pajamas  are  gathered.  The  belt  itself 
was  a  straight  two-inch  strip  of  orSpe 
folded  lengthwise,  thns  making  a  double 
piece  one  inch  wide  and  wi[wx%  tn^  '^d»> 
enda.    'nooxi^  'Soft  «i^i»  "Ckw*!  -%■»«»  ^ft- 
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rope  embroidery  silk  about  t«ii  inches  long 
were  drawn  at  equal  distances  and  tied 
with  a  double  knot.  The  silks  were  then 
braided  together  and  again  tied  in  a  knot 
one  inch  from  tlieir  ends.  These  were 
left  loose,  forming  a  species  of  tassel.  I 
have  tried  using  five  or  sis  pieces  of  silk 
braided  together  in  the  same  way,  and 
have  found  the  derice  economical  and  ef- 
fective. It  is  much  quicker  and  easier 
than  making  a  presentable  round  or 
pointed  end  for  a  belt.     J.  H. 

*  We  have  a  large  chimney  which  stained 
the  wallpaper,  in  spite  of  successive  coats 
of  size,  paint,  varnish  and  shellac.  A 
paper-hanger  remedied  tdie  matter  h? 
pasting  sheets  of  tinfoil  over  the  spot, 
taking  good  care  to  smooth  out  all  wrin- 
kles. When  this  was  thoroughly  dried, 
the  efaimney  was  repapered.  We  have 
not  been  bothered  with  any  stains  since. 
The  foil  is  so  very  thin  it  may  be  used 
under  any  paper,  without  danger  of 
showing  through.  Of  course,  the  wall 
was  first  cleaned  of  the  old  paper.    M.  S. 

4  Because  I  had  trouble  in  rented  houses 
with  kitchen  sinks,  I  had  built,  in  my 
own  kitchen,  a  zinc-covered  table  with  a 
sink  in  one  side.     It  was  screwed  to  the 


flodr  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  the 
table  side  toward  the  range.  In  the  ac- 
companying sketch,  (6)  is  the  iron  pipe 
leg,  (c)  is  the  drain  pipe  with  trap  and 
{a)  is  the  water  pipe.     J.  B. 

A  With  a  friend,  I  often  devote  an  af- 
ternoon to  shopping  in  Chinatown,  but 
we  steer  for  the  real  shops — the  bak- 
er's, the  grocer's  and  the  little  res- 
tanrants — as  we  find  our  treasures  in 
the  queer  dbbes  and  brasses  the  Chinese 
sell  for  their  own  use.  There  is  a  fiat, 
brass  ladle  used  for  stirring  rice  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  dish  for  salted  al- 
monds on  my  tea-table,  and  a  similar 
one  holds  pens  on  my  desk.  Tbere_  are 
odd  bowls  with  turquoise  green  linings, 
which  are  thinars  of  beanty  after  a  dose 
of  acoanng  soap.  There  are  little  re^ 
iangnlar  Cbia»  diabeB,  wMeb  are  lovdy 


for  pansies  or  violets  after  a  similar 
scouring.  They,  also,  are  useful  to  hold 
pens  and  pencils  on  one's  desk.  The  ware 
which  comes  from  China  is  often  much 
more  beautiful  and  always  more  dur- 
able than  the  Japanese  ware,  and  the 
Chinese  are  always  pleased  to  have  one 
buy  dishes  which  they  use  on  their  own 
tables.     California. 

^  Our  guests  almost  always  have  a  long 
journey  to  reach  us,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly long  journey  when  they  go  away. 
We  always  keep  for  their  entertainment 
all  the  magazines  which  come  into  the 
house.  Before  they  leave,  they  are  in- 
vited to  help  themselves.  An  old  maga- 
zine is  almost  as  good  as  a  new  one,  and 
carries  with  it  no  obligation  to  wei^t 
down  one's  handbag  with  it  after  it  is 
read.  One  voracious  reader  has  been 
known  to  carry  away  as  many  as  six,  and 
to  have  read  them  alt  during  a  ten-honr 
journey.     E.   S. 

*  If  you  live  anywhere  in  the  Pacifie 
Northwest,  yon  can  make  an  attractive 
desk  by  covering  a  common  pine  kitchen 
table  with  the  cedar  bark  matting  the 
Indians  make.  Choose  the  darkest  brown 
shades,  and  stain  the  legs  and  drawers  of 
the  table  to  match.  Tea  chest  matting 
may  also  be  used.  Two  or  three  Indian 
ba^ets,  for  paper,  unanswered  letters, 
etc,  may  be  placed  on  top,  and  the  result 
is  unique,  artistic  and  durable.    A.  H. 

A  I  have  found  that  a  pair  of  side  elas- 
tics makes  an  excellent  fastener  for  a 
child's  bedclothes.  The  elastic  upper 
piece  I  snap  onto  itself  around  the  bead- 
post  of  the  crib  or  bed,  and  the  two  other 
pieces  snap  onto  the  sheet  and  blanket; 
one  side  elastic  is  used  on  each  side  of 
the  crib.    H.  P. 

*  My  little  nephew  is  the  possessor  of 
such  an  attractive  nursery.  His  pai?- 
ents  have  recently  built  a  new  house,  and 
a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  was  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  uses  of  a  play 
room.  We  did  not  like  the  figures  re- 
peated, as  tbey  are  in  all  papers  for  the 
nursery.  Instead,  we  chose  plain  dull 
blue  side  walls,  with  a  low  border.  Fig- 
ures from  half  a  dozen  different  designs 
were  selected,  cut  out,  grouped  prettily 
and  pasted  on  a  white  background  as  a 
border.  In  this  way  the  child  could  en- 
joy farmyard  animals,  trees,  Indians,  cats 
and  dogs,  Dutch  figures  and  fairy  tales, 
makii^  a  sort  o£  story  all  around  the 
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roooiL  The  paper-haag^  did  aot  diarge 
for  this,  as  it  was  done  under  a  con- 
tract for  papering  the  whole  house. 
However,  anyone  could  easily  make  such 
a  border;  only  a  few  feet  of  each  roll 
is  needed,  and  the  price  would  be  litUe 
more  than  for  one  roll.  Another  feature 
of  the  playroom  was  a  large  blackboard 
at  one  end  of  the  room;  it  was  made  of 
a  strip  of  slate,  four  feet  wide,  set  in 
like  a  wainscoting.  There  were  several 
toy  bins,  and  some  low  shelves  on  an- 
other side  of  the  room.  A  long,  low 
tabie,  a  bright  rug  and  kindei^arten 
chairs  made  this  nursery  a  toyland  to  be 
en^'ied.     L.  T. 

*  During  an  illness  of  the  present  writer 
we  had   an  invaluable  rubber  cork  with 

which  we  coriced  part- 
Iv  used  mineral  water 

•  

bottles.  The  cork  is 
a  hollow  piece  of  rub- 
ber, about  as  long  as 
one's  finger,  attached 
to  a  flat  nickel  top, 
out  of  which  projects  a  small  nickel  rod, 
which  extends  thi'ough  the  whole  cork. 
Pressing  the  metal  rod  at  the  top  length- 
ens out  the  eork  so  it  will  easily  slip  into 
any  size  of  bottle  neck.  Upon  releasing 
this  pressure,  the  cork  expands  and  sticks 
fast,  making  the  bottle  air-tight.  By 
pressure  ou  the  top  the  cork  is  easily 
withdrawn.     T.  B. 

*  We  needed  a  new  floor  covering  for 
our  dining  room,  but  did  not  want  a 
woolen  carpet.  We  finally  covered  it 
with  a  heavy  roofing  paper.  This  is 
about  as  heavy^  as  linoleum.  It  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  two  years,  and 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  wearing  out. 
After  the  paper  was  laid  it  was  painted 
with  two  coats  of  stain  and  varnish,  and 
the  floor  has  since  been  varnished  once. 
H.  AV. 

*  I  always  keep  a  small  pair  of  tweezers 
in  my  work  basket  to  help  in  removing 
bastings.  They  are  especially  valuable 
when  the  machine  stitching  has  run  over 
the  basting  thread.    M.  H. 

*  The  centerpiece  at  a  dinner  was  a  mass 
of  tulips,  which  were  plaoed  in  a  low,  cut 
glass  dish  and  stood  up  in  »  very  charm- 
ing  way  just  as  they  do  upon  their  own 
stalks  in  the  bulb  bed.  Several  guests 
spoke  about  the  beauty  of  their  arrange- 
ment, whereupon  the  hostess  said  that  she 
had  found  it  possible  to  preserve  the  in* 


dividuality  of  varioos  flowers  <^  the  stiff- 
stalked  t3rpe  by  taking  a  stem  of  aspar»- 
gns  fern,  winding  it  around  and  around 
until  it  made  a  stiff  mat  and  then  stick- 
ing the  flowers  up  in  it.  In  a  low  disk 
the  greenery  simply  appears  as  a  hade- 
ground  and  the  flowers  can  hold  up  their 
heads  and  nod  in  the  breeee  exactly  as 
they  do  out  of  dooi^    H. 

4^  Brass  or  copper,  to  be  oxidized,  should 
first  be  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda  or  lye.  Then  place  in  the 
oxidizing  solution,  after  careful  washing, 
and  without  contact  with  the  hands  or 
anything  which  is  greasy.  Purchase 
five  or  ten  cents'  worth  of  acetic  acid, 
which  is  the  acid  in  vinegar.  This  alone 
will  produce  oue  shade.  A  little  carbofi- 
ate  of  ammonia,  added  to  the  acid,  will 
produce  a  green  tone,  shading  into  various 
clear  blues.  Cream  of  tartar  and  cqbih 
mon  salt  will  produce  other  combinationfi. 
This  oxidized  surface  is  called,  techni- 
cally, a  patina.  Any  portions  of  the 
metal  which  are  desired  to  be  plain  may 
be  covered  with  wax.     E.  H. 

^  Instead  of  being  bidden  to  a  shower, 
one  bride  was  invited  to  a  garden  partf  • 
One  side  of  the  room,  close  to  the  wall^ 
was  arranged  to  look  like  a  flower  bed 
with  a  strip  of  brown  crash  over  the 
carpet  On  this  rested  a  number  of 
flowerpots  of  equal  size  in  which  stood 
wondrous  paper  blooms  with  sturdy  staUcs. 
The  earth  was  bran,  and  when  ''Mary, 
qoite  contrary,'*  was  invited  to  see  h<«r 
iW  ^garden  grew,"  there  was  much  fum 
as  she  palled  up  each  flower,  while  aM 
the  guests  recorded  in  a  notebook  their 
guesses  as  to  what  the  roots,  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  contained.    Marjorie  March. 

^  In  using  salt  and  pepper  shakers  that 
require  filling  from  the  bottom,  I  have 
had  trouble  in  getting  corks  to  fit  closely 
enough  into  the  opening  to  allow  of  tte 
shakers  standing  smoothly.  I  have  efimr 
inated  this  trouble  by  cutting  from  un- 
ruled  writing  paper  round  pieces  just  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  openings  themselves. 
I  paste  these  over  the  openings,  widi 
either  white  of  an  egg  or  a  little  flour  and 
water  paste.  When  ready  for  refilling 
dip  the  bottom  of  the  shaker  into  warm 
water,  and  the  paper  is  easily  removed. 
P.   W. 

4^  The  idea  ocoan»d  to  ^e  that  a  skkt 
conld   be   finished  isai  ivifc  «NBCft  "^^si  ^ 
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Wttoa  iz&  tfae  ohbI  vaj.  boc  wbeiL  drifr- 
iB^  k   ixp  to  baiTg.   pitt  in  a  scrip  ai. 

Wkeoi&L^  tiame  die  widck  of  die  iirnd. 
and  press  widi  a  iusc  iroo.  FascezL  die 
braid  ai  e^eh  xazn.  and  joa  f»ve  a  mock 
■ester  ifeniah^  ikirt  than  bj  die  oid 
■ediod.  I  JiaEve  tried  dus  widi  great 
oc  two  vonted  skirts.    F.  A. 


and  wtSrhtiag  indaeed  bf  die  coDaemiia- 


^  Cot  off  fiicveigadis  of  an  isek  from 
tbe  sharp  end  of  a  ILax,  vooden  tcodi- 
piek  and  insert  is  in  plaee  of  tbe  needle 
OD  any  dxse  pbooogrsph.  so  tbat  tbe 
cbiiei  edge  of  tbe  totxbpick  is  paniDel  to 
aad  wOI  St  tbe  groores  of  tne  reeonL 
Tbe  reaoh  is  die  softest  azid  sveecest  of 


aeratebin^  amad.     Records  tbat 
familiar   placed  in    die 
poaaeai  tbe  efaarm  of  efttire 
aad  manj  socmd  snieb  better  pitied 
vitb  a  toothpiek.    Q. 

^  I  boo^f  s  dreasBiaker's  model  form 
of  die  proper  size  and  adjusted  it  to  mj 
b^sbt.  Tboogji  I  do  no  sevin^  for  mr- 
aeif .  I  pat  my  elodies  on  dds  dnmniT  and 
send,  bmsh  and  dean  and  frcdaen  tbem 
up  gcnerallj.  It  is  sot  prising,  at  times, 
to  see  bov  badlj  ones  eiodies  look  on 
aoBMbodj  else.  Tbe  loor  mirror  and  tbe 
diiam^  bai«»  between  them,  efketed 
■uuijr  impf  u V  eiuuila  m  my  appearance. 
And  die  yearly  expenditare  is  in  many 
ways  mneb  leaa,  beranae  I  no  loofcr  re- 
sort to  bargain  eonnters  and  ebeap  make- 
sinfta  to  remedy  die  resolts  of  poor  dress- 
making  and  bad  jndgmeat.  I  may  hare 
beeome   Tainer,   bat   there   is   »n   uplift 


of  good 
E.  J. 


3*1  apoii- 


oat  Loe 


^  One  c^  my  frissds  wcit  lo  &  ^ 
in  Paris  *o  nave  a  blaek  Lae 

jome  if. 

make  tbem  of  two  layos  of  ic.  as  zht^ 

in  tbe  nee  save  'snt 
Off  daTifinc  wftzooieaBS. 
Wbedier  anyone  bat  a  Pazlsaa.  eoolii 
bring  out  tbis  ^Eeet  is  a  qoestzixi.  ^mc 
in  dds  ease,  die  artilSee  was  astocnszm^iy 
soeeeagfjL    IL  H. 


^  A  gxrL  Irving  in  a  soborb  of  a 
eity.  is  patFOfdaed  by  a  growiz^  areie 
of  orertaxed  borne  makers  as  a  prcffs- 
socaZ  eleaner.  Sbe  works  on  i2te  'Xc- 
traet  plan,  managing  Gtber  tne  eleaziz:? 
of  an  entire  boose,  as  in  zhe  spriz:;  :r 
fair,  or  of  a  sin.g?e  room  or  sirre  4:: 
azxy  time  in  tbe  year.  Srie  eigages  =if!i 
and  women  to  do  tee  hieavy  work,  bm 
gires  di«n  eZcse  snperriaoc  Tie  ecct- 
traecor  fs  respocsibie  for  pienres  a^d 
brie-a-bra<?.  and  tbe  **TadT  of  tie  *o^k~ 
is  relieved  frcMn  aH  eare.  Sbe  does  -•:•€ 
eren  need  to  be  at  hfxc/e  wHiIe  tie  wc«rk 
is  in  progresB.  Tee  professociil  el«ftiz.€r 
makes  a  stndr  of  tbe  htsz  vo^'ju^zs  xzfl 
app&anees.  and  makes  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements. For  example,  if  rrzgs  jje  ro 
be  eleaned  by  the  pneamade  pn>wssw  h 
is  sheiriio  seeares  tbe  apparaTLS.  witid 
men  to  ran  it.  and  personaZj  dir^tfts  zl 
work.     L   S. 
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iManrters 


are  not  half  so 

important  as   the   things  that   are  on  your  table. 

Eating  pie  with  a  fork  does  not  make  the  pie 
any  more  digestible  or  nutritious.  Twenty  years 
from  now  Fashion  may  ask  you  to  eat  everything 
with  a  spoon. 

The  Laws  of  Nature  are  higher  than  the  de- 
crees of  Fashion.  Your  table  will  reflect  good 
breeding  as  well  as  an  intelligent  regard  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  family  if  SHREDDED 
WHEAT  is  there.  It  is  eaten  by  discriminating 
people  who  know  that  it  is  the  cleanest,  purest, 
most  nutritious  and  most  easily  digested  of  all  the 
cereal  foods.     Try  it  for  breakfast. 


Shredded  Wheat  is  made  of  Ihe  choicest  while 
wheal  that  grows-  -is  cleaned ,  steam  cooked, shredded 
and  baked  in  the  finest  and  cleanest  fuud  factory  in 
Ihe  world.  If  you  like  (he  BISCUIT  for  brenkfai,! 
you  will  like  toaated  TRISCUIT  (the  shredded 
Wheat  Wafer)  for  luncheo.i  or  other  meals.  ]l  is 
delicious  wiih  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades. 

Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
Cooi  Boot  is  sent  free  for  the  asiing. 


"It's  All  in  the  Shreds" 


Sfcrets,  tender  secrets, 
Twenty  times  a  day. 

Just  'twixt  you  and  mother. 
In  the  month  of  May. 


^      ©>ood 
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The  Comedy  of  Home  Building 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

ADib«  Dl  Pri>K«toi>  Suriu.  New  York  Skcuba*.  eta 
Dnwinl*  br  F.  R.  Grafar 

The  Dream  House  and  the  Real  One 

T  will   not  be   mentioned   here   ag&in.  .  .  . 

For  such  is  the  way  with  home-building 
and  the  younj^er  generation,  as  may  be 
learned  from  The  Master  Builder. 

The  wonderful  house  of  their  dreams 
was  to  be  in  the  country,  the  real  coun- 
try, not  the  suburbs,  though,  preferably, 
near  a  golf  links.  It  was  to  be  long  and 
low  and  lovable,  rather  than  tall  and  tow- 
ering and  impressive.  It  was  to  eling 
close  to  the  ground,  but  to  shun  the  pub- 
lic highway.  It  was  to  nestle  under  a 
group  of  beniffn  old  trees  which  would 
like  to  have  il  there  but  would  not  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  distant  sea.  It  was  to 
stand — or  rather  rest — upon  a  gentle  ter- 
race, somewhat  ran  down  at  Ihe  edges, 
and  to  he  surrounded  by  an  old  wall, 
somewhat  moldy  in  the  shaded  comers. 
Over  (he  whole  thing  were  to  be  elamber- 
ing  vines  and  the  tone  of  time — something 
which  could  hardly  be  purchased  for  a 
new  house,  even  if  they  had  plenty  of 
money.  But  it  cost  no  more  to  dream 
it  thus,  and  in  time  they  might  acquire 
both  the  bouse  and  the  mellow  atmosphere 
of  home.     They  had  plenty  of  time. 

Being  an  artist,  he  was  given  to  making 
sketches  in  odd   moments   of  interesting 


HEY  began  planning 
their  house  together  be- 
fore they  really  had  any 
and  discussed 
interior  arrangements 
with  an  exterior  calm- 
ness which  somewhat 
scandalized  Aunt  Julia,  who  also  was  riot 
married.  She  lived  alone  with  mid- Vic- 
torian ideals  in  a  stiff,  old  brownstone 
house  which  had  steps  leading  up  to  a  high 
sto(ip  outside  and  silver  knobs  on  somber 
walnut  doors  within.  She  did  not  under- 
stand the  younger  generation. 

For  that  matter,  these  two  members  of 
the  youn<rer  generation  did  not  uader- 
Kfand  eaeh  other — though  thev  thought 
Ihey  did— nor  the  buihiing  of  homes,  ex- 
cept that  theirs  (on  this  point  tlioy  were 
clear)  would  be  quite  different  from  Aunt 
Julia's.  Therefore  she  was  not  consulted, 
and  had  nothing  at  all  (o  do  with  the 
honse  nor  this  history  of  it,  except  for  the 
mere  detail  of  leaving  them  money  to 
build  it  with  some  years  later.  So  she, 
dear,  faded  old  lady,  with  a  Civil  war 
romance   locked  up   in  her  dead  bosom. 


detailx  of  the  exterior — quainL  doorways, 
with  only  one  step  np  into  the  house; 
placid  g^ible-ends,  with  groups  of  chimney- 
pots emerging  fi'om  among  the  branches 
of  the  over-spreading  trees  iti  a  manner 
to  make  one  want  to  see  the  rest.  (Per- 
haps, after  all,  they  did  want  people  to 
ue  their  house — some  people,)  She,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  a  small  but  efticient 
housekeeper,  was  good  at  planning  inte- 
riors, very  practical  ones,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  fireplaces  and  bathrooms. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  excellent  life 
partnership  theirs  would  prove,  and  they 
had  great  fun  for  yeai-s  and  years  plan- 
ning the  house  that  was  to  be,  and  Sgbt- 
iug  about  it  but  seldom. 

Being  creative,  liis  fun  was  chiefly  in 
designing  something  beautiful,  an  ability 
which  she  appreciated.  Beiiig  pi'ocrea- 
tive,  hers  was  the  more  elemental  and  last- 
ing joy  of  home  building,  a  quality  which 
lie  admired  in  women  and  wliieh  the  biog- 
raphera  of  bunnies  and  birdies  might  show 
lo  be  a  development  of  the  primal  instinct 
of  nest  building.     However  that  may  be. 


no  woman  is  really  happy^iLu  normal 
woman,  at  any  rate,  so  more  ancient  and 
equally  reliable  writers  have  told  us — 
until  she  has  a  home  of  her  own,  with 
babies  and  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  to  stow 
away  in  allit'S. 

Attics  and  closets  she  dreamed  about 
and  gloated  over  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  house,  even  more  than  fire- 
places and  balhiooms,  (They  wei'e  mar- 
ried by  this  time.)  "It  would  be  such 
luxury,"  she  thought,  "after  all  these 
years  [as  many  as  five]  of  existing,  not 
really  living,  in  apartmenls  at  home  and 
in  trunks  abroad." 

So,  while  he  in  imagpinalion  was  down 
in  the  wine  cellar  (to  be  constnicted  aftce 
an  original  design  of  his  own)  laying 
away  Burgundy  to  gi'ow  old  and  mellow 
with  the  house  and  themselves,  she  in  im- 
agination was  up  ill  the  garret  laying 
away  clothes  which  were  already  old. 
And  while  he  was  designing  entrancing 
groups  of  low  lattice  windows  with  hol- 
lyhocks peeping  in,  she  was  planning 
sunny  nurseries  with  babies  peeping  ant. 
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Then  together  in  imagination  they 
would  meet  halfway — say  by  the  broad 
bail  tireplace — to  receive  a  houseful  of  con- 
genial guests  for  the  week-end.  The  in- 
stinct of  hospitality  was  strong  in  both 
of  them,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to  agree 
upon  the  motto  for  the  stone  mantel.  She 
wanted  a  line  from  Horace,  and  he  wanted 
something  modern  because  half  one's 
guests  wouldn't  understand  I^atin. 

"But  we  could  translate  it  for  them," 
she  said,  pushing  back  her  pretty  wavy 
hair  soberly. 

That  was  not  his  idea  of  art  or  hospi- 
tality, but  he  only  chuckled,  because 
Molly  was  always  interesting  when  she 
said  foolish  things  in  that  demure  maii- 

So  they  compromised  upon  a  couplet 
in  old  English,  though,  as  it  turned  out. 


there  wasn't  any  mantelpiece  in  the  hall 
of  any  sort,  and  the  one  in  the  living 
room  proved  to  be  of  wood,  aud  the  coup- 
let was  never  carved  because  he  wanted  to 
do  it  himself,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
has  never  got  around  to  it,  as  yet.  Mean- 
while, before  the  house  was  even  begun, 
some  of  the  friends  they  were  entertain- 
ing in  imagination  so  lavishly  died  or 
ceased  to  be  friends. 

But  the  house  continued  to  grow  on 
paper,  until  from  beginning  as  a  modest 
cottage,  it  became  a  mellow  manor  house, 
very  simple  and  restrained  in  its  long  low 
lines,  quite  devoid  of  ornamentation,  but 
beautiful  in  mass  and  proportion.  'There 
were  meandering  wings  running  out  on 
either  side,  with  apparent  artlessness,  end- 
ing in  a  spacious  studio  at  one  end  and  a 
trim  stable  yard  at  the  other,  with  a  cloel^ 
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in  the  stable  tower  and  a  dovecote  in  the 
loft.  There  was  no  break  ia  the  lines; 
the  various  appendages  were  all  held  to- 
gether in  one  pleasant  reposeful  compo- 
sition by  an  old  brick  wall  with  gray 
stone  balls  on  the  gate  posts.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  them  quite  a  satisfactory 
house,  and  they  progressed  admirably 
with  it  as  long  as  they  were  left  alone 
with  their  pencils  and  paper  and  dreams. 
But  one  day  tbey  called  in  an  architect. 

II 

If  it  only  weren't  for  architects  and 
such  agents  of  actuality,  what  wonderful 
houses — not  to  say  castles — we  could 
build ! 

The  Carrolls'  architect  was  a  friend. 
At  least  he  had  been  before  he  became 
their  architect.  That  was  (heir  first  mis- 
take in  frying  to  make  Iheir  dream  come 
true.  To  be  sure,  it  could  never  have 
come  true,  in  any  case,  as  they  dreamed  it, 
bnt  one  should  never  employ  a  friend  for 
an  architect  unless  one  has  too  many 
friends. 

Wilson  Peters  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
and  Molly  had  even  forgiven  his  having 
been  an  intimate  of  Fred's  before  mar- 
riage. That  was  in  the  old  days  when 
both  men  were  young  aspirants  together 
in  Paris,  dreaming  of  many  impossible 
things  and  some  possible  ones  which  had 
since  come  Inie.  Fame  was  coquetlin*? 
pleasantly  with  both  of  tbein  now,  and 
each  had  a  frank  liking  for  the  other's 
ability,  mingled  with  a  secret  contempt 
for  what  was  being  done  with  it.  It 
seemed  to  Carrol]  that  Peters  was,  uncon- 
Hcionsly  perhaps,  allowing  himself  to  be- 


come a  woman's  architect,  "a  man  mil- 
liner," Fred  called  it.  This  architect's 
clever  prettiness,  Carroll  thought,  was 
even  more  criminal  than  the  ignorant  ba- 
nalities of  many  of  his  trade,  because  of 
its  seductive  appeal  to  the  pseudo-cultured 
taste  of  the  new  generation  of  American 
millionairesses,  who  thought  they  knew 
architecture  when  they  saw  it  because  they 
had  a  apeakin?  acquaintance  with  its  fam- 
ily names,  and  could  talk  about  "style" 
and  "periods."  The  outward  details  of  the 
real  thing  were  always  there  in  Peters' 
work  (a  rich  riot  of  detail,  very  ex- 
pensive), but  the  inward  spirit  was  lack- 
ing. So  Fred  thought,  but  then,  like  most 
people  who  build  houses,  he  did  not  know 
as  much  about  architecture  as  he  thought 

Peters  considered  Carroll  a  pig-headed 
painter,  a  visionary  faddist,  who  stuck 
to  an  ultra-modern  school  when  he  might 
have  been  making  fame  and  fortune  doing 
what  people  would  like  and  buy.  We 
have  only  one  life  to  lead,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  wasn't  better  to  es- 
preas  yourself  .fomehow  or  other — even 
in  a  falsetto  voice — than  not  to  express 
yourself  at  all.  .  .  ,  Perhaps  neither  of 
these  young  men  really  understood  the 
other.     We'll  see  about  that  after  a  while. 

The  architect  glanced  over  (he  artist's 
sketches  with  the  inscrutable  look  experts 
usually  bestow  upon  the  ideas  of  ama- 
teurs. Physicians,  lawyers,  they  all  have 
that  look,  especially  the  very  young  ones, 
when  clients  or  patients  venture  sugges- 
tions. "If  you  only  knew  what  I  know!" 
it  seems  to  say,  "but  I  won't  tell,"  Prob- 
ably  it's   a   professional   secret.      Peters 
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■aid,  "Um-biun,"  a  ad  put  down  the 
sketches. 

"Well,"  said  Molly  impatieutly,  "why 
don't  you  say  they  are  perfectly  lovelyT" 

Fred  chuckled,  to  aliow  that  tliis  was 
one  o£  Molly's  pleasantries. 

"They  are.  They  are,  indeed!"  said 
Peters  indulgently,  but  he  slill  woft  the 
look.  It  was  clear  to  Holly  that  the  archi- 
tect had  no  real  art  feeling,  and  was 
jealoiia  of  the  beautiful  sketches.  But 
that  wasn't  it.  As  mere  pictures  they  had 
a  nice  feeling,  the  charm  of  a  sincere,  ar- 
tistic personality.  As  an  architectural 
problem  they  were  impossible,  full  of 
incongruities,  anachronisms,  absurdities. 
But  he  was  an  architect  and  had  learned 
to  be  tactful. 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred,  "this  facade 
may  be  all  wrong,  but  at  least  we  want 
it  simple.  Please  ri'straiii  your  tend- 
ency to  beautify  [note  how  tactful  they 
both  were  at  this  stage  of  the  game], 
because  you  aren't  building  for  a  mil- 
lionaire this  time." 

"I  thought  maybe  I  was,"  said  Wilson 
whimsically.  "Have  you  any  idea  how 
much  Ifais  outfit  would  costT  By  the 
strictest  economy,  using  the  simplest  ma- 


terials and  restraining  my  tendency  to 
beautify'  we  might  possibly  build  some- 
thing of  this  sort  for  a  little  over  double 
your  i)resent  appropriation,  but  I  doubt 
it." 

Thus  the  house  of  tbeir  dreams,  which 
had  been  building  for  years,  fell  to  the 
ground  in  less  than  a  minute. 

It  bad  never  occurred  to  them  to  get 
the  price  of  things.  They  only  knew  that 
houses  of  that  sort  could  be  bought  for  a 
song  in  England,  shooting  included. 
They  had  once  rented  an  old  one  marked 
down  to  about  ninety-nine  cents  a  day, 
furnished. 

Thei-e  was  a  tense  silence,  despite  the 
crashing  of  the  walls  of  their  dream 
house.  Fred  took  a  cigarette.  Molly 
turned  her  face  away  and  almost  wept. 
Do  you  wonder  that  they  soon  learned  to 
hate  their  architeett 

"Now,  if  you'll  let  me  draw  you  a  little 
preliminary  sketch — "  he  began, 

"We  couldn't  think  of  it,"  said  Molly. 
"If  you  won't  let  us  have  that  house, 
we  don't  want  any!  Let's  not  talk  about 
it." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Fred  smiling,  "why  spoil 
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But  only  very  few  of  ns  are  ever  so 
lucky  as  to  biiild  (he  house  oE  our  dreams, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  so  mmiy  people 
go  through  life  without  ever  building  at 
all,  forgetting  that  the  realizatioD  of  a 
compromise  is  belter  than  no  realization 
at  all.  (Perhaps  Ihere  is  something  in 
Peters'  view  of  self-expression.)  More- 
over, in  the  cnse  of  the  Carrolls,  it  was 
no  longer  a  mere  hobby  to  go  to  the  coun- 
tiy;  the  children  had  outgi'own  baby  ear- 
ria^s,  and  sniffed  contemptuously  at  the 
asphalt  paths  in  the  park.  They  needed 
the  country.  Thei-eFore  it  was  not  as  a 
pretty  ideal  that  the  Carrolls  confronted 
the  question,  but  as  a  judicious  move  for 
the  parents  of  healthy  children.  The 
younfjer  peoeration  again,  already  knock- 
ing lightly  at  the  door^down  near  the 
bottom  of  it;  they  couldn't  yet  reach  the 
latch.  .  ,  . 

Indeed,  the  Carrolls  had  bought  their 
land,  and  now  they  felt  that  they  must 
build  H(>on  it  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not.  II  was  not,  by  the  way,  a  farm,  nor 
was  it  ve!7  far  from  the  road.  It  wasn't 
even  a  road,  but  a  street,  though  they 
insisted  upon  calling  it  a  lane.  In  (act, 
their  "land"   was   merely  a.   lot,   on   the 


1  oily' I  lovely  filepllCEi 

edge  of  a  imvn,  hut  it  w;is  ii  most  charm- 
ing town,  and  their  lot  a  large  one,  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  and  *ilh  UO 
other  hoHsea  in  sight  from  the  proposed 
terrace.  It  did  not  command  a  view  of 
the  distant  sea,  because  the  sea  happened 
to  he  too  distant,  but  there  was  a  waving 
meadow  below  them  wliieii  would  do  very 
well,  and  beyond  that  many  miles  of  open, 
rolling  country.  The  lines  and  type  of  s 
house  ought,  of  course,  to  he  determined 
by  one's  site.  The  Carrolls  had  reversed 
this  process.  They  had  chosen  this  rat« 
because  it  suited  their  house. 

They  did  not  like  Ihe  sketches  Wilaoii 
Peters  drew  up  for  them.  "I'd  rather 
be  shot  than  live  in  that  house,"  said  Fred 
to  Molly.  "It's  so  self-conscious  that  it 
would  keep  us  always  awake  at  night." 

"It  looks  like  a  world's  fair  building," 
said  she. 

To  Wilson  they  said,  "Very  pretty,  bat 
loo  pretty  for  ns.  You'd  better  throw  us 
over  altogether.  We'll  only  give  you 
trouble,  and  it's  such  a  small  job  for  a 
big  architect." 

He  said  he  didn't  want  to  do  that — 
though  he  did — unless  they  wanted  to 
throw  him  over. 

They  did,  hut  only  said,  "Don't  talk 
that    way,    Wilson!"    and    added,    "But 
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couldn't  you  take  our  vague  notion  of  a 
house  and  modify  it  to  suit  our  pocket- 
book?  There's  nothing  very  vague  about 
that." 

Peters  didn't  want  to  do  this ;  he  wanted 
to  "express  himself,"  but  he  said  he  would 
try.  He  was  interested  in  the  problem; 
he  saw  more  merit,  to  tell  the  truth,  than 
he  cared  to  acknowledge  in  -the  essential 
idea  of  Fred's  notion;  and,  be^des,  he 
liked  Fred,  and  was  beginning  to  like 
Molly. 

"Now,"  said  Carroll,  taking  out  the 
sketches  and  trying  to  look  very  practi- 
cal, "we  don't  really  need  the  stable,  be- 
cause we  haven't  any  horses,  you  know." 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  give  up  the  stable. 

"And  probably  never  will  have  any 
after  we  get  through  building  a  house," 
said  Molly.  Therefore  all  the  more  rea- 
sonable.    Out  went  the  stable. 

"I  only  put  it  in,"  explained  Fred,  "to 
make  the  sketch  compose,  but  look!"  he 
added  triumphantly,  and  laid  a  book  over 
one  side  of  the  sketch  and  a  hand  over 
the  other.  "By  simply  striking  out  both 
the  stable  and  the  squash  court,  why,  you 
see,  the  thing  still  composes  beautifully!" 

"Oh,  but  can't  we  keep  even  the  stable 
yard?"  pleaded  Molly. 

"It  woul^  hardly  be  worth  while  with- 
out the  stable,"  said  Fred  judiciously. 

"Not  even  the  clock?" 

"Not  even  the  clock,"  he  pronounced, 
with  sternness  and  glanced  at  the  archi- 
tect for  approval. 

"You're  doing  well,"  said  Peters  laugh- 
ing.   "Is  the  brick  wall  a  'must'?" 

"Don't  tear  down  our  wall!"  cried 
Molly.    "It's  so  dear." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  Peters, 
and  told  them  the  cost  per  square  foot. 

'^ake  it  a  hedge,"  said  Fred.  "The 
deep  green  against  the  house! — ^much 
more  swell  than  red  bricks." 

"Now  about  the  house  itself,"  began  the 
architect  in  a  tentative  manner.  Both 
Carrolls  turned  upon  him  fiercely.  He 
blinked  and  pretended  to  dodge.  (Please 
note  how  pleasantly  jocular  they  are  to- 
gether.) "I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  your 
ideas  are  still  entirely  too  elaborate  for 
your  appropriation." 

"We  call  it  our  limit,"  said  Fred. 

"Well,  you  must  either  raise  your  limit 
or  reduce  your  ideas.  Building  is  twice 
as  expensive  as  it  used  to  be." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do!"  cried 
Molly,  with  an  inspiration.  "Well  give 
up  the  tiling  in  the  bathrooms!  White 
enamel  woodwork  is  just  as  clean  and 
nice  and  won't  crack." 


The  architect  smiled  indulgently.  '*That 
might  save  a  hundred  or  two,"  he  said 
grimly. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose,"  said 
Fred,  fearing  the  worst. 

"Long,  low  rambling  houses  are  very 
interesting  to  look  at,"  said  Peters,  "and 
I  assure  you,"  he  added  hastily,  "much 
more  fun  for  the  architect,  but — ^" 

"Now  he's  going  to  pull  down  even  the 
house!"  cried  Molly  aghast. 

"No,"  laughed  Peters,  "only  to  build 
it  up  a  little.  For  one  thing,  your  plan 
would  require  at  least  three  furnaces, 
since  you  insist  on  hot  air." 

"But  look  at  all  our  lovely  fireplaces!" 
said  Molly. 

"Yes,  look  at  them!  Scattered  out  all 
over  the  place.  Let  me  see,  you'd  have 
to  build  six  chinmeys.  Chimneys  cost 
money.  Likewise  with  your  bathrooms; 
you've  got  your  plumbing  system  spread 
out  to  the  four  winds.  Plumbing  is  ex- 
pensive. Besides,  some  of  your  pipes 
would  freeze.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  that?"  (No,  they  had  never  stopped 
to  think  of  that.)  "Then,  heavens!  all 
these  comers;  comers  are  costly.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  concentrate  your 
house  a  little.  In.  fact,"  he  paused  to  de- 
liver the  cruel  blow,  "I'm  awfully  afraid 
that-  you'll  have  to  lift  up  this  wing  and 
plunk  it  down  on  top  of  the  other  one 
and — throw  away  the  middle."  Once 
more  he  burlesqued  warding  off  a  blow. 

This  time  the  Carrolls  did  not  laugh. 

A  high  house  after  all!  That  was  a 
little  too  much. 

("He's  a  facetious  little  man,"  said 
Molly  to  herself.)  They  kept  silent  and 
avoided  each  other's  eyes.  Peters  made 
use  of  the  silence.  "Then,  again,  take  this 
long  roof.  Tile  is  very  interesting,  and 
takes  a  nice  color,  but  did  you  ever  price 
it?"  (No  answer.)  "It's  not  only  ex- 
pensive in  itself,  but  you'd  have  to  in- 
crease your  supports  beneath  in  order  to 
sustain  the  tremendously  increased  weight. 
Ever  lift  a  tile  and  a  shingle?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  growled  Fred,  ''every- 
thing we  want  we  can't  have." 

"And  everything  we  can  have  we  don't 
want,"  sighed  Molly. 

That  was  the  way  it  seemed  at  the 
moment,  but  when  they  recovered  from 
the  first  blow  they  decided  philosophically 
that  a  great  many  of  the  things  they 
couldn't  have  they  really  did  not  want. 
"Billiard  tables  are  always  hideous,"  said 
Fred,  "even  if  they  did  not  eat  up  space, 
and  I  can  play  at  tba  ^Vq^^!* 
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it,  bat  she  let  it  go.  ^And  I  don't  reaUy 
need  a  sewing  room.  The  nursery  will 
do  perfect ly  well." 

^And  we  ean  eat  oat  a  gaest  room  or 
two.  They  are  a  noisanee  to  take  eare 
of  with  3o  few  servants.  When  we  have 
a  house  fall  of  people  we  ean  utilize  the 
divans  in  the  studio  and  so  on." 

^And  a  reception  room  is  a  stiff  and 
useless  forma  lit  v.  The  window  seat  in 
the  hall  will  do." 

80  the  process  of  elimination  went  on 
until  the  house  .shrank  to  aboat  half  the 
size  of  the  dream  house.  But  there  was 
one  thing  they  would  not  give  up,  and 
that  was  the  low,  caressable  effect  of  the 
exterior.  It  wouldn't  seem  like  a  home 
if  it  were  high  and  self-assertive,  they 
said.  The  house  was  now  reduced  to  six- 
teen rooms,  including  the  hall  and  the 
laundry,  and  few  of  them  very  large 
rooms  at  that,  but  then  none  of  the  charm- 
ing rooms  at  Mount  Vernon  are  large, 
and  if  the  father  of  his  country  enjoyed 
small  rooms,  probably  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  Carroll  children  could  do 
BO  too.  Well,  being  small,  the  rooms 
could  stand  low  ceilings — they  had  wanted 
low  ceilings  all  along — and,  as  it  was  a 
gabley  house,  the  architect  found  a  way 
of  making  the  third  story  look  merely  like 
a  roof,  though  it  really  contained,  most 
surprisingly,  three  servants'  rooms,  a 
good-sized  bachelor  guest  room,  a  bath- 
room and  two  large  attics  for  Molly  to 
revel  in.  So  they  had  their  long,  low 
effect  and  yet  had  only  one  furnace — ^a 
very  big  one — and  concentrated  plumbing. 
This  was  very  clever  of  Peters,  and  they 
really  began  to  respect  him  a  little. 
Architects,  it  seems,  have  the  qualities  of 
their  dofects. 

They  now  thought  they  had  their  dream 
reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator with   reality. 

"You  will  still  have  your  fine  roomy 
studio  on  the  north,"  said  Molly.  "That's 
the  main  thing." 

"And  you,  the  big  sunny  nursery  on  the 
south,"  said  Fred.  '^That's  the  main 
thing." 

"You  can  still  have  your  wine  cellar," 
she  added. 

"Yes,  even  if  there's  no  wine  in  it. 
And  you  can  have  an  attic  and  closets." 

"Even  if  we  have  to  sell  our  clothes  to 
pay  for  them." 

"And  you  can  have  your  garden  with 
the  sundial,  below  the  terrace,"  pursued 
Pred. 

^Brea   though   we  have  no  gardener. 
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And  yoa  ean  haTe  yoar  tennis  eomt 
below  the  garden,"  retnmed  Molly. 

*^Even  though  FU  never  have  time  to 
play  on  it,"  laughed  Fred. 

Moreover,  it  was  going  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  and  rather  distinguished  little 
country  place,  with  plenty  of  open  fires 
(five  were  plenty)  and  pleasant  propor- 
tions— thanks  to  "only  a  sli^t  increase" 
in  their  appropriation.  The  lines  were  to 
be  simple  and  dignified;  the  effect  placid 
and  unconscious — thanks  to  a  few  mild 
scraps  with  Peters.  For  when  it  came  to 
drawing  up  the  working  plans  in  scale, 
he  could  not  resist  -featuring"  chimneys 
and  things,  "expressing  hiinself  in  ius 
work,"  he  called  it. 

"Suppose  you  express  us,"  said  Fred 
naively.  *•  We've  got  to  live  in  this  house. 
You  can  express  yourself  in  your  work 
for  millionaires.  They  don't  live  in  their 
houses.  They  merely  stop  in  them  for  a 
few  weeks  now  and  then." 

"Fred,"  said  Wilson,  "I  take  off  my  hat 
to  yon  as  a  painter,  but  when  it  comes  to 
architecture — well,  you  don't  imderstand 
my  art." 

^"There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  declared 
Fred  with  a  smile.  "But,  Pete,"  he  added 
seriously,  "I  understand  enough  about  art 
in  general  to  know  that  beauty  is  a  thing 
that  comes  out  of  itself — a  sort  of  by- 
product in  the  pursuit  of  something  else. 
It  can't  be  stuck  on,  Pete.  Not  even  by 
as  clever  an  architect  as  you.  Besides, 
this  is  a  poor  man's  house;  why  not  let  it 
look  like  it — 'poor  but  honest.'  Why 
take  the  trouble  to  put  on  lugsf  I  have 
no  reason  for  throwing  a  bluff  before  the 
world.  The  measure  of  success  in  my 
trade  is  not  the  amount  of  money  I  make." 

"Gee!"  laughed  Wilson,  passing  it  off 
lightly,  "I  used  to  think  it  pretty  fierce 
to  build  for  Philistines-^but  a  painter's 
the  limit !" 

Then  they  both  laughed  and  parted 
without  blows,  but  it  did  not  augur  well 
for  the  future. 

Ill 

Now  a  decisive  moment  arrived.  The 
precious  plans  (in  blue  print)  and  the 
indexed  specifications  (a  long,  type- 
written document,  most  impressive  to 
Molly)  were  intrusted  to  five  contractors, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  their  bids  came 
in. 

"I've  got  bad  news  for  you,"  said  Wil- 
son, trying  to  break  it  gently.  "I  thought 
surely  we  had  the  thing  scaled  down  to 
our  figure,  but,"  he  quietly  held  out  the 
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list  of  bids.  The  lowest  was  twenty-five 
per  cent  above  their  "appropriation." 

There  was  a  moment's  painful  silence, 
the  library  clock  ticking  on  industriously, 
as  if  quite  confident  of  being  housed  in 
any  case. 

"Of  course  I"  cried  Molly.  "We  might 
have  known  it." 

"What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Fred, 
scowling.  "What  else  can  we  scale 
down  ?" 

The  architect  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
think  it  will  stand  any  more  simplifiea- 
tion/'  he  said.  "It's  either  this  or  begin 
all  over  again,  with  a  different  idea,  a 
new  plan  entirely." 

"But  we  must  have  a  house  to  move 
into  next  fall!"  cried  Molly  excitedly. 
"Would  there  be  time  to  plan  another?" 

"Maybe,"  said  the  architect  slowly. 

"Think  how  we've  worked  over  tins  one 
all  winter,"  sighed  Fred. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Wilson.  He,  too,  had 
taken  pains. 

"Besides,  this  is  the  house  we  want!*' 
said  Molly.  "It  suits  us,  it's  grown  into 
our  hearts.  It  would  be  like  losing  a 
child." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Peters,  though  he  was 
a  bachelor. 

There  was  a  pause.  Molly  and  Fred 
exchanged  glances. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  go,"  said  Peters, 
tactfully  appraising  the  look.  "I  don't 
want  to  influence  you  one  way  or  the 
other,"  he  said,  turning  at  the  door;  "but 
there's  one  thing  worth  considering: 
Brixton  Brothers — the  ones  who  made  the 
lowest  bid — often  take  jobs  on  a  percent- 
age basis  with  an  upshot  figure.  It  saves 
the  owner  considerable  money  sometimes." 

The  Carrolls  did  not  know  what  a  per- 
centage basis  meant. 

"Why  simply  this.  They  agree  to  put 
up  a  house  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  what  it  costs  to  build, 
plus  ten  per  cent  for  their  profit,  and  agree 
that  the  total  expense  won't  be  more  than 
a  certain  figure.  Their  upshot  figure  in 
this  case  would  be  this  amount  they  have 
bid.     Think  it  over." 

Well,  they  thought  it  over. 

Now,  it  had  been  Fred's  original  inten- 
tion not  to  touch  any  of  Molly's  money 
when  it  came  to  building  a  house.  A 
part  of  his  dream  was  to  pay  for  the 
whole  thing  himself  and  then  have  the 
fun  of  deeding  it  over  to  her.  But  that 
was  ages  ago  before  they  consulted  an 
architect. 

"Since  we've  already  touched  it,**  said 
Molly   convincingly,    "why  not  touch  it 


some  more?  We'll  probably  never  build 
but  once,  so  let's  build  what  we  want  in 
the  way  we  want  it.  Do  let's  avoid  say- 
ing afterwards,  as  Uncle  Will  does,  and 
everyone  else  who  ever  built  a  house, 
'Now,  if  I  were  building  over  again  I 
would  do  thus  and  so.'" 

"It  is  true,"  said  Fred,  "that  most  peo- 
ple have  to  enlarge  their  houses  after  a 
few  years,  and  that  usually  spoils  the 
symmetry.  But  I  won't  use  any  more 
of  your  money,"  he  added  firmly. 

"You  needn't,"  said  Molly.  "I  won't 
let  you.  Fm  going  to  use  it  myself 
on  the  house.  You  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it."  She  knew  how  much  he  wanted 
the  house  as  designed,  so  she  based  all 
her  arguments  on  how  much  she  wanted 
it.     That  was  the  way  to  work  Fred. 

"To  be  sure,"  mused  Fred,  "it  isn't  as 
if  we  had  to  keep  on  pajdng  studio  rent. 
Our  house  would  be  a  workshop  as  well 
as  a  home.     But — " 

"Of  course,  if  it's  big  enough,"  inter- 
rupted Molly.  "Therefore  we  must  have 
it  big  enough  or  it  can't  serve  both  pur- 
poses— and  so  we  couldn't  save  money, 
you  see!" 

"But,  all  the  same,"  maintained  Fred 
doggedly,  "if  I  can't  pay  for  it,  I  don't 
deserve  such  a  fine  house." 

"But  I  do,"  said  Molly,  looking  very 
piquant  and  adorable.  "Why  make  me 
suffer  for  your  sake?  You  want  ail  the 
fun  of  designing  the  house  and  paying 
for  it  too.  I  think  I  have  some  rights." 
She  was  so  droll  and  pretty  as  she  said 
this  that  Fred  lauded  from  sheer  joy  of 
her,  as  she  intended  he  should,  and  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her,  as  she  hoped  he 
would. 

"But  we  mustn't  think  of  it,"  he  said, 
sighing.  ... 

But,  naturally,  that  is  just  what  they 
kept  on  doing,  with  the  not  very  surpris- 
ing result  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
they  had  signed  the  contract  to  build  the 
wonderful  house  on  the  promising  per- 
centage plan,  with  the  seductive  hope  that 
the  contractors  would  kindly  save  them 
enough  to  justify  their  recklessness. 

As  soon  as  they  had  taken  the  decisive 
step,  they  felt  a  sudden  wild  joy  in  their 
act.  They  stopped  worrying  over  whether 
they  could  afford  it  or  not.  Wisely  or 
foolishly,  they  were  going  to  have  a  place 
in  the  country!  A  house  all  their  own; 
built  expressly  for  them ;  modeled  on  their 
own  ideas!  A  home  for  the  children  to 
grow  up  in,  for  themselves  to  grow  old 
with! 


Housekeeping  by  Electricity 


By  Editli  S.  Lees 

I  l>bataiiaiihi  Icom  LaortME  A  Co.  Find 


■  HEN,    one    day    last 
summer,  I  took  the 
train  from  Paris  to 
Troyes  lo  see  a  cer- 
tain     M,      Georgia 
Knap,    whose    naioe 
— distinctly    Slavon- 
ic— ma^e   me   think    [hat   he  must    be    a 
foreigner  who  bad  settled  in   France,   I 
expected  to  find  Ihat  the  house  he  had  in- 
vited me  to  inspect  was  a  mere  box  of 
tricks,  a  sort  of  stage  residence  fitted  up 
"with  all  manner  of  useless  electrical  de~ 
■vices,    the   sole   object  of   which   was   to 
amuse    or    startle.     On    arriving    at    the 
"Villa  Feria   Eleetra,"  as  it  is  called,  I 
found,  however,  that  I  was  wrong;  that 
It    had    nothing  in    common   either   with 
[  dage  scenery  or  with  the  establishment 
[  «f  a  Robert  Hnndin;  that  it  was,  on  tfa-j 
f  Ajntrary,  eminently  practical  and  worthy 
".  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  read- 


ers in  the  New  World.  We  Americans 
are  acquainted  with  a  number  of  uses 
for  electricity,  but  we  have  yet  to  apply 
it  as  extensively  as  this  French  electri- 
cian has  done  in  tiis  wonderful  house  in 
the  quiet,  provincial  town  of  Troyes. 

The  "Villa  Feria  Electra"  is  situatetl 
at  14  Rue  Pierre- G  an  thier,  a  street  of 
pretty  villas  surrounded  by  gardens,  A 
pair  of  iron  gates  lead  into  an  alley  be- 
decked with  fiowers,  and  thence  into  the 
erouuds.  As  I  could  find  no  handle  with 
which  to  open  them,  I  pressed  the  elec- 
tric bell-push.  Almost  immediately  a 
voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
brick  and  stone  pillar  to  my  right,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  slightly  nasaJ  tone :  "Who's 
thei-e.  please!" 

I  gave  my  name,  after  a.  momentary 
hesitation,  caused  by  surprise:  whereupon 
the  same  voice,  in  the  most  amiable  euue.- 
ner,    continued   to    ^.ti-j-,      ''t^\  -samftaoMWi,-  ,; 


■ 
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"^ 

^ 

so  it  is  youT     I 

right  at   the  boi-                   ■ 

was       expeetin^ 

torn,    and    I    will                     1 

that     you     would 

^^^^^V^^^^^l 

meet    you    at    the                    ] 

be  amviug  soon. 

house   door," 

WiU    you    kindly 

^^^^^dfl^^^l 

M.      Knap,      a 

enter?     The  ^^ales 

B^B^^^^^^H 

gentleman  of  me- 

will     open     for 

dium     hight, 

you,     and      there 

■^    ^^^^^^^1 

wiih    keen,    pene- 

is    no     need     to 

trating    eyes    and 

close  them  behind 

^»>  fl^^^^^^l 

a     high,     intellec- 

yoii; tbey  are  ac- 

tual      forehead, 

customed     to     do 

was   indeed    there 

that     b  y     them- 

iHHfl^HL<^^l 

I  o    welcome    me. 

selves." 

I^B^I^H^^^l 

^\-|jilst     we     were                   J 

I     entered     the 

exchanging      the                     J 

alley,    and    sure 

^^^^^^^Hlr  1 

usual    complimeii-                     ■ 

enough,    the    h&lf 

lary    gieetiiigs    a                     1 

of   the    gale    that 

^T/fcjJ 

fresh      surprise                     1 

had     opened. 

awaited    me.      A                   1 

amidst  a  whirr  of 

peculiar  sensation 

hidden       machin- 

^^I^^B^^^^H 

at     the    soles    oi 

ery    worked    elec- 

HI^^^^^^H 

my  feet   made  me 

trically,  swiinj;  to 

behind   me.      The          m 

G      liiK            hi 

bonloD-  in  Ihc  Vill.  Feri.              tO      llisCOVCr      that 

whole   thing    was 

El 

ei'«                                       the    door-mat    on 

8  0     euiious     and 

whieli       I      was 

unexpected  that  I  could  not  suppress  an 

standing    was   actually  in    movement! 

involuntary  exdumntion 

of  astonishment 

"That  is  my  patent  electric  door-mat" 

— some  such  words  as: 

"Dear  me.'  how 

explained  the  inventor,  '"and  it  eaves  my 

very  funny!" 

visitors  the  trouble  of  wiping  their  feet- 

"You  will  see  bIJII  fun 

lier  things  than 

Quite    simple!      It's    merely    aa    eiidlese 

that,"    said    Ihe    voice. 

'Now,    mndame. 

band,   furnished  with  bristles,  which,  aaX 

kiiidlv  walk  down  the  allev,  turn  to  the 

in  motion  by  a  motor  on  Ihe  opening  of 
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the  front  door,  passes  underneath  this 
contrivance  of  steel  bars  on  which  you 
are  standing.  .  .  .  And  now,  will  yon 
kindly  pass  this  way  into  my  study  T' 

M.  Knap's  cabinet  de  travail  has  the 
air  almost  of  a  laboratory.  Electrical 
apparatus  is  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  clearly 
showing  that  he  is  an  indefatigable 
searcher  after  fresh  wonders. 

"You  were  very  much  surprised,  mad- 
ame,"  said  the  engineer,  when  we  were 
seated,  *Ho  hear  me  speak  to  you  so  dis- 
tinctly from  the  house.  Let  me  explain 
this  apparent  mystery.  Under  the  plaque 
bearing  the  number  of  my  house  is  a 
powerful  microphone,  hidden  from  view 
and  protected  against  the  weather.  Al- 
though it  is  no  larger  than  a  dollar,  it  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  capture  all  the 
sound  waves  that  issue  from  my  visitors' 
mouths.  It  will  even  register  conversa- 
tions held  at  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
Thus  it  enabled  me,  one  evening,  to  over- 
hear— unintentionally  on  my  part,  of 
course — an  idyllic  declaration  made  by 
a  policeman  to  the  femme  de  chamhre  of 
one  of  my  neighbors.  ...  To  complete 
this  instrument,  which  transmits  to  me 
the  replies  of  visitors,  I  have  fixed  up  au 
electrophone  behind  the  door,  so  that  I 
can  speak  to  them,  and,  in  the  case  of 
anyone  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  see,  say 
that  I  am  not  at  home.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  can  converse  with  people  out  in  the 
Rue  Pierre-Gauthier  I  can  see  them  as 
they  proceed  doin^  the  alley  and  draw 
near  to  the  boose.  M  do  that  by  means  of 
a  periscope,  or  stigfatly  concave  mirror, 
which  I  have  had  fitted  np  in  the  gar- 
den at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to 
the  alley  in  qnestion.  Even  at  night- 
time I  can  see  my  friends  arriving,  for 
the  garden  and  its  paths  are  lit  up  by 
powerful  electric  searchlights,  which  I 
have  completely  under  control. 

"I  have  applied  this  system  of  micro- 
phones to  all  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
enabling  me  to  speak  to  my  servants  with- 
out  telephones,  and  to  receive  their  replies 
without  moving  from  my  seat.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  the  utility  of 
these.'' 

M.  (}eorgia  Knap,  without  leaving  his 
place  at  his  desk,  pressed  with  his  foot  on 
an  electric  button  on  the  floor,  in  order  to 
establish  electric  contact  between  his  room 
and  the  kitchen.  Having  done  this,  he 
said,  in  a  normal  tone  of  voice :  ^^as  the 
mail  arrived,  Suzanne  T''  *^ot  yet,  sur,** 
replied  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  ceiling. 

"Will  you  speak  to  me,  madame,''  said 


M.  Ejiap  to  me,  ''and  in  as  low  a  tone  as 
possible  T" 

I  whispered  several  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  weather. 

"Did  you  hear  what  this  lady  said  to 
met"  asked  the  inventor,  once  more  speak- 
ing to  the  girl  in  the  basement. 

"Perfectly,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  and 
the  servant  proceeded  to  prove  the  truth 
of  what  she  was  saying  by  repeating 
word  for  word  what  I  myself  had  said. 

"But  if  your  entire  house  is  fitted  up 
with  these  extraordinarily  powerful  mi- 
crophones," I  asked,  "cannot  your  ser- 
vants overhear  all  you  and  your  friends 
are  saying  f" 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply,  *f or  I 
alone  can  establish  communication  with 
the  kitchens.     Suppose  we  visit  themr' 

We  descended  into  the  basement,  and 
there  I  saw  one  of  the  completest  electric 
installations  for  housekeeping  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  On  the  range  were 
various  electric  appliances  with  incan- 
descent lamps  and  reflectors.  Sappose 
you  wish  to  cook  some  ^gs.  No  need 
at  M.  Knap's  to  boil  them  in  water. 
You  put  them  in  a  special  oven  and  when 
they  are  cooked,  at  the  end  of  two  to  three 
minutes,  the  current  is  cat  off  and  a  bell 
rings  to  inform  you  that  they  are  ready. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  roast  fowl  for 
dinner,  you  put  it  on  the  spit,  turn  on  the 
current,  and  leave  it  to  cook  by  itself, 
without  troubling  yourself  in  the  least 
until  the  bell  rings,  in  half  an  hour's 
time  or  so,  when  you  will  find  that  it  has 
been  well-basted  by  means  of  a  special 
apparatus  and  that  it  is  done  to  a  turn. 
The  timing  machine  in  connection  with 
the  electric  current  is  simply  an  ordinary 
alarm  clock  transformed.  Knowing  tiiat 
it  requires  so  long  for  this  or  that  article 
of  food  to  cook,  you  merely  have  to  set 
the  machine  to^go  off"  at  a  stated  time, 
and  are  then  free  to  occupy  yourself  with 
other  duties. 

In  another  comer  of  this  up-to-date 
kitchen,  and  on  a  circular  table,  I  noticed 
a  number  of  useful  household  machines, 
all  worked  by  electricity,  the  motor  being 
a  tenth  of  a  horse  power,  with  a  flexible 
Cardiff  attachaUe  to  any  of  the  appara- 
tus. These  consisted  of  a  little  chum  for 
making  fresh  batter,  a  mincing  machine, 
a  coffee  grinder,  a  whisk  for  making  may- 
onnaise saace^  another  for  prepirriug 
whipped  cream,  a  knife  polisher,  and  a 
pastry  mixer.  Here,  again,  you  can  set 
the  machinery  in  motion  and  attend  to 
other  duties  whilst  the  worki&V*s«^^^^$Kt- 
formftd. 


Dirty  dL^liEis  aud 
plates  are  also 
washed,  nnsed. 
and  dried  by  elee- 
trieity  at  the  "Vil- 
la Feria  Eleetra," 
and  in  so  i^hoi-t  a 
time  as  thirty  sec- 
onds. Clothes  are 
likewise  cleansed 
by  washers  turned 
by  a  tenth  of  a 
horse  power  mo- 
tor. 

In  the  kitchen, 
near  one  uf  the 
windows,  is  the 
plaque  oontninitig 
the  apparatus 
which  controls  tho 
front  gates.  A 
branze  mask  serves 
the  purpose  of  an 
indicator'  as  to 
what  is  going  on 
.Mt  n  di.'taiice  of 
hore    than     two 


hundred  yards.  Thus,  if  there 
is  a  ring  at  the  servants'  en- 
trance, a  white  disk  appears  in 
the  left  eye  of  Ihe  mask;  if 
somebody  is  at  llie  front  en- 
trance, then  the  disk  appears  in 
the  right  eye.  Should  letters 
have  been  placed  in  the  box  in 
the  Rue  Pierre-Gauthier,  the 
word  "tetlres"  appears  in  tho 
opening  representing  the  mouth. 
Having  seen  and  examined 
these  and  other  wonders,  M. 
Knap  conducted  me  to  the  din- 
ing room,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately above  the  kitchen.  At 
Ihe  turn  of  a  switch  the  electric 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
became  a  blaze  of  multicolored 
liphl,  Hundreds  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  were  hidden  in  the 
wreaths  and  bouquets  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  with  which  the  tabic 
was  decorated.  In  front  of  each 
scat  was  a  small  electric  heat 
radiator,  and  nndemeath  the 
table,  opposite  each  chair,  was 
a  foot  warmer,  which  could  be 
set  in  action  by  touching  a 
switch  with  your  foot.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  means  for  wanning 
the  room  and  the  people  dining 
there,  thei-e  was  an  apparatus 
for  keeping  it  at  a  fi.ved  temper- 
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ature.  When  the  thermometer  registered 
twenty  degrees  centigrade,  the  machinery 
was  set  in  motion  and  a  gentle  breeze, 
scented  by  its  passage  over  rose-water, 
eame  into  the  room  from  underneath  the 
table. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  wonderful 
electric  table.  It  is  in  direct  commnni- 
cation  with  an  electric  lift,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  and  as 
all  the  dishes,  etc,  arrive  in  front  of  the 
person  who  is  presiding  over  the  meal, 
through  an  opening,  there  is  no  need  for 
servants  in  the  room.  The  soup  tureeu 
and  its  steaming  contents  appear  on  the 
table  as  though  by  magic,  and  immediately 
begin  to  move  round  the  table  on  rails, 
stopping  in  front  of  eaeh  guest.  Should 
the  soup  ladle  be  a  little  out  of  reach, 
there  is  no  need  to  put  yourself  to  the 
trouble  to  lean  forward  to  get  it ;  tha 
tureen  obligingly  swings  round  and  puts 
the  spoon  almost  into  your  hands.  Then, 
when  you  have  helped  yourself,  it  moves 
on  to  the  ne.tt  guest  and  so  on  right 
round  until  all  are  ser\-ed.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  course,  dirty  plates  are 
put  into  a  special  wicker  bosket  and  arc 
sent  down  by  the  lift  into  the  kitchen. 
This  automatic  semce  was  obtained  by 
M.  Knap  touching  one  or  other  of  four 
little  black  and  white  electric  buttons 
placed  to  his  right.  They  may  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Whilst  we  were  taking  our  coffee,  M. 
Knap  told  me  of  his  plana  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  whith  would  he  spe- 
cially built  with  a  neWto  the  utilization 
of  electricity  in  all  its  departments,  a 
honse  unlike  any  other  in  the  world, 

"I  have  had  to  take  this  villa,  of  which 
I  am  only  the  tenant,  as  it  stands,  and 
consequently  I  have  not  been  able  to  fit 
it  np  with  electric  machinery  as  it  might 
be  fitted  up.  If  I  were  to  build  a  priva[e 
residence,  either  for  myself  or  for  a  cus- 
tomer, it  wou4d  contain  things  still  more 
astonishing  than  those  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  you.  Let  me  show 
you  the  plans  I  have  had  drawn  up  for 
siieh  an  ideal  residence  .and  yon  will  be 
able  to  understand  me  betler." 

Having  fetched  a  portfolio  of  water 
color  drawings  and  plans  from  his  study, 
M.  Knap  continued  by  saying:  "You 
will  notice,  first  of  all,  that  I  suggest 
Ihe  employment  of  double  walls  in  build- 
ing. Between  these  walls  I  should  place 
all  my  electric  wires,  the  apparatus  for 
working  the  electric  lifts,  etc.  They 
would   also   serve   a  usefnl  purpose  in 


keeping  the  bouse  at  an  even  temperature; 
in  protecting  the  rooms  from  over-heatingf 
in  the  bight  of  summer  and  from  beiug 
too  cold  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  win- 
dows of  my  ideal  house  would  all  work 
automatically,  at  the  touch  of  an  electric 
button,  and  so  would  the  doors,  which 
would  be  sliding  ones,  capable  of  disap- 
pearing into  the  walls.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  I  shall  be  able  to  apply  all 
these  innovations  before  many  montlB  are 
passed,  for  negotiations  are  on  foot  for 
the  formation  of  a  company  whose  object 
is  the  building  of  a  model  electric  house 
in  Paris.  If  my  hopes  are  realized,  as 
is  very  likely,  I  shall  again  have  the 
honor,  I  trust,  of  showing  and  explaining 
to  you  the  ingenious  machines  which  I 
have  been  busy  inventing  during  the  past 
twelve  years." 
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Our  First  Reader 

Selection  IV — The  Paper  Hanger 
An  Impeachment,  with  Apologies  to  Edmund  Bm^e 


Bj  Tbomton  W.  Burgess 
1  hjY.l 


FeUme-Suferert: 

This  is  a  solemn  and  awful  occasion 
on  whieb  we  are  called  upon  to  weigh  in 
tbe  even  balance  of  tempered  justice  the 
acts  and  eondnct  of  this  modem  repre- 
sentative of  a  onoe  honored  and  honor- 
able profession. 

With  a  mind  clear  of  all  prejudice  and 
singularly  open  to  the  reception  of  soch 
demonstration  of  lack  of  ulterior  motives 
as  the  accused  dionld  prodaee,  I  have  pur- 
sued my  investigation,  and  it  is  without 
heat  and  in  the  simple  discharge  of  a 
moral  and  civic  obligation  that,  on  the 
weight  of  ererwhelming  evidence,  I  de- 
mand bis  impeacbmmt,  that  justice  may 
be  done. 

Look!  Before  yon  are  his  victims! 
Tn  every  home  in  this  mighty  republic 
his  hand  has  been  raised,  and  from  anmnd 
every  hearlhBtone  rises  the  wail  of  the 
innocent  calling  down  apon  him  anathe- 
mas    and    imprecations. 

I  ^atit  you  that  he  is  no  worse  than 
i/a  eonjpeen  in  theee  arts  so  closely  al- 
Jied  in   the   building  of   the   home — the 


carpenter,  the  plnmber,  the  painter.  I 
even  grant  yon  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
the  times,  working  ont  his  own  damna- 
tion n-ith  an  ontronUed  eonseienoe  in  that 
same  spirit  whieb  has  so  debased  the 
ancient  and  honorable  arts — that  spirit 
which  has  not  heratated  to  seize  iip«Mi  the 
venerabie  maxim  which  was  the  guiding 
star  of  our  forbears,  "Whatever  is  wortJi 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,"  and,  adapt- 
ing it  to  tbeee  nnregenerate  days,  to  flaunt 
it  in  the  face  of  an  outraged  public, 
"Whoever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well." 

And  yet  shall  this  excuse  himT     No! 

listen!  What  means  that  crackle  o^ 
my  right,  and  that  sudden  snap  above  my 
headT  You  know  even  as  I  know.  We 
shmg  our  shoulders.  We  mutter  "stung  P 
We  mix  a  little  flour  paste  and  as  best 
we  may  replace  the  unsigihtly  strip  bang- 
ing from  the  ceiling.  We  gaze  sadly  at 
the  bnge  blisters,  sure  evidence  that  the 
friese  will  shortly  fall  in  flakes  from  tho 
improperly  dzed  wall.  And  then  at 
large  price  ■««  «t%  iQ«e  more  "done"  by 
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those    who    so    Jieatly    "did"    us    l>efore. 

And  is  it  neeessary,  I  ask  you,  that 
these  hangings  at  mucb  or  little  cost 
shall  so  soon  expose  the  nakedness  of  the 
walls  for  which  they  are  the  chosen  cover- 
ings! 

Come  wilh  me  to  yon  mansion  which 
stands  aa  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of 
1775,  which  biiilded  its  houses  even  as  it 
wrought  the  republic — for  all  time. 
Faded  the  (juainl  old  desigtis  of  the  pa- 
per on  the  walls  even  as  it  had  a  riglit 
to  fade  in  the  passing  of  a  hundred  years. 
But  does  it,  I  ask  you,  hang  in  unseemly 
rags  and  tatters  from  those  ancient 
wallsT  Does  it  flaunt  in  long  ribbons, 
heavy  with  the  weight  of  the  dust  of  de- 
parted years  T 

Nol  The  very  plaster  shall  fall  from 
those  venerable  ribs  of  lath  ere  scrap  or 
part  of  those  han^ngs  shall  budge. 

And  so,  mi  impassioned  and  wholly  in 


tlie  spirit  of  earnest  desire  for  the  up- 
lifling  of  a  fallen  art — in  the  spirit  of 
sorrow  rather  than  in  auger — I  come  be- 
fore you  to  demand  the  impeachtneut  of 
the  accused. 

In    the    Qsme    of    the    blushing    bride 
whose  tiny  flat  is  being  "done"  for  her 
uuder  her  innocent  personal  supervision — 
In  the  uame  of  the  sweet  old  grand- 
mother who  remembers  how  they  "used 
to  do  it"  in  the  days  when  they  repapered 
once  in  twenty  years  and  then  couldn't 
scrape  the  old    paper  from   the  walls — 
In  the  name  of  the  guileless  one  who 
pays  by  the  hour  and  not  by  the  job- 
In  the  name  of  the  landlord  fleeing  from 
the  complaints  of  his  tenants — 

In  the  name  of  every  householder  in 
whose  ears  are  the  whisperings  and  rus- 
tlings of  tattered  ceilings  and  ragged 
walls,  I  demand  the  impeachment  of  the 
paper  hanger. 


A  NEIGHBOR'S  GARDEN.    M- 

-^ik^«  i  ^^  ^^^  ^f?^  A  DREAM  '  p'm 
'^-'     ONE  ^  ONOTO  WATANNA     ^^ 


'  Own  Garden 

L  DECIDED  np<m  a  garden 
— and  eeased  to  dream. 
If  a  vomaD  of  the  age  of 
mj  nei^bor  (she  vas 
about  fifty-five)  oonld 
with  bet  own  hands  set 
oat  and  plant  a  garden, 
why  could  not  I,  yonng,  healthy  and  am- 
bitions, do  likewise  T  Katy  coold  mind 
the  bahiee  for  a  time  entirely,  and  the 
brown-faeed  girl  who  did  my  housework 
waa  only  too  anxious  to  take  full  charge 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Fanny  was  a 
bom  honsekeeper,  and  I  know  she  always 
saw  through  my  various  brafo  deneea  to 
make  her  think  I  was  one  also.  For 
I'm  not. 

I  sent  at  once  for  a  catalc^  to  a  w«ll- 
knowQ  firm,  and  in  duo  time  arrived  a  most 
gorgeous  and  fascinating  pamphlet,  giv- 
ing pictures,  descriptions  and  directions 
regarding  more  fiowers  than  I  had  hith- 
erto dreamed  exiBted.  About  this  time 
also  a  publisher  friend  sent  me  a  book 
on  Hardy  Gardening — a  delightful,  al- 
luring book  There  followed  a  few  days 
of  excited  preparation,  and  ni^ts  when, 
propped  up  in  bed,  I  read  and  re-read  the 
book  and  the  catalog.  Also  I  telephoned 
to  Mrs  C  that  I  waa  about  to  start  a 
garden  and  I  bad  "such  ideas"  that  I 
didn't  want  her  or  anyone  to  see  it  till  it 
was  quite  started.     Then  1 


About  this  time  there  came  to  my  door 
a  peddling  florist,  I  bouj^t  from  Mm 
throe  dozen  pansies  and  a  like  number  of 
geraninms.  Also  a  few  foiget-me-note — 
all  in  bloom.  I  bad  hardly  set  these  out 
in  a  prominent  place  on  my  front  lawn, 
when  my  precious  seeds  arrived  and  a 
few  hydrangea  bushes.  I  coaxed  my  hus- 
band into  planting  the  latter  for  me  in 
the  big  ronnd  bed,  formerly  the  actress's 
pride  and  the  florist's  profit  Then  I  went 
to  work  digging.    How  I  dngi  And  dogl 

It  was  hard,  hard  work,  but  I  kept  at 
it  till  my  back  ached  and  I  was  as  grimy 
as  a  hired  man.  I  had  to  pick  out  the 
endless  number  of  stones  which  seemed 
to  be  in  the  earth,  and  I  never  realized 
before  how  very  hard  it  is  to  make  one's 
earth  erumble  up.  Mine  looked  so  lumpy, 
even  after  I  was  through,  and  where  I 
had  dug  up  the  sod  to  make  a  bed  the 
earth  looked  sunken :  in  some  places  al- 
most like  a  little  hole.  However,  I  pa- 
tiently carried  two  or  three  loads  of 
earth  in  a  wheelbarrow  from  the  afore- 
mentioned big  bed,  and  graduUIy  my  beds 
assumed  a  respectable  appearance. 

I  began  to  plant  the  seeds,  following 
the  printed  instructions  on  the  little  en- 
velopes. Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  put  down  the  manure 
and  the  fertilizer  that  bad  come  with  the 
seeds.  So  I  had  to  scatter  these  over 
where  the  seeds  were  planted,  supposing 
it  would  have  the  Bamc  effect.  I  refused 
to   refer   either  to   the    book   or  catalog 
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npoD  Ibe  sabject,  in  cue  I  was  tnistaken. 

Id  the  beginain^  I  had  miended  to 
lure  a  real  garden;  bat  th«  seed  firm 
sent  me  only  aioo^  for  a  few  beds  in 
those  bare  spaces  about  Ibe  house  which 
looked  as  if  tbej  were  just  waiting  to  be 
planted  with  flowers.  So  I  ruefully  de- 
cided asainst  a  ""garden"  this  rear.  Tbea 
I  went  OTer  lo  break  this  news  to  Mre 
C,  "Il's  too  late.''  said  I  "for  a  garden 
this  rear,  bai  I  have  set  oat  aOHie  beaa- 
tifal  beds  all  around  the  bouse." 

After  talking  with  the  lady  awhile,  I 
was  mortified  to  diseover  that  I  had  made 
a  foolish  mistake.  In  mr  xeal  to  get  the 
planting-  done  and  over  with,  I'd  forgot- 
ten that  the  seeds  all  had  different 
months  for  planting.  I  bad  set  them  oat 
all  on  the  same  day.  baTing  spent  the 
previous  week  entirely  in  digging.  How- 
ever. I  hoped  for  the  best,  and  I  did  not 
tell  Mrs  C.  It  was  stUI  Maj— the  end  of 
it — and  most  of  the  flowers  I  had  planted 
were  perennials.  Even  if  they  did  not 
bloom  this  year  they  smcly  would  next. 
Anyhow,  I  was  not  going  to  borrow 
troable.  Besides.  I  intend^  to  give  so 
much  care  to  those  seeds  I  bad  planted 
that  tbey  were  boond  to  do  better  than  the 
ones  jnst   planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  rested  for  a  tijne  tmta  mj  labors. 


thoogfa  three  or  four  ttmes  daHj  I  most 
sednlously  watered  the  exrth  where  I  bad 
put  down  the  seeds.  The  first  thin^  in 
the  morning  I  was  outdoors,  down  on  m; 
knees,  trying  lo  find  the  ''fint  sbowing." 
Mr  pansies  and  geranioms  meanwlule 
eoniinued  to  thrive,  and  as  they  had 
spread  eonsiderably.  I  moved  aonae  of 
ihera  to  the  tubs  slill  vacant. 

The  boxes  with  tbe  radbedia  in  them 
looked  very  promising  indeed,  and  I  was 
proud  of  them.  No  bloom  yet,  bat  how 
that  rudbeekia  did  spread!  Uy  mother 
had  given  me  a  few  sprays  of  English 
ivy  she  had  broaght  from  the  bmne  of 
Dickens  when  last  abroad.  These  I  h&d 
previously  cherished  indoors.  I  now 
brought  them  out  and  added  them  to  my 
veranda  bose&  They  made  only  a  tbia 
little  showing,  but  the  foliage  of  the  nid- 
beckia  itself  was  so  thiek  and  gieen  I 
fell  well  satisfied. 

Then  came  the  wife  of  tbe  EkigUshmaa 
lo  call  upon  me.  and  proudly  1  to(A  lier 
out  to  show  her  the  prepress  of  her  htl»- 
band's  gift — the  baskrt  of  mdbedu 
roots.  The  lady  at  first  seemed  quite 
taken  aback.  She  sat  down,  almost 
breathlessly,  and  she  surveyed  me  with 
a  locA  of  mingled  compassion  and  amass- 
ment.    Then  she  said; 
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"Don't  you  know  rudbeckiaT" 

"Why — er — of  course,"  said  I,    "It's  a 

very  pretty  flower,"  I  added  cordially. 
After  a  moment's  sileaee,  she  said: 
"It's  nothing  but   the  common  golden 

glow.     Yoii    probably    know    it    by    that 

I  did.  I  had  an  instanlaoeous  mental 
picture  of  my  boxes  with  the  six-foot 
tall  golden  glow  looming  up  from  them 
and  shutting  out  the  blessed  light. 

The  ludy  at  once  sought  to  put  me  at 
my  ease.  She  told  me  stories  of  the  early 
pardpninR  of  Mrs  0,  and  another  story 
con  cent  in  s'  a  neigbbor. 

"i!y  hiisbnnd,"  said  she,  "gave  her  a 
basket   full   of  common  sunflower  roots. 


jokingly  retoarking,  'Here's  a  pretty  bor- 
der for  one  of  your  beds.'  She  took  him 
in  earnest,  and  in  not  so  long  a  time  the 
whole  neighborhood  enjoyed  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  round  flower  bed,  the  bor- 
der of  which  was  the  common  sunflower. 
No  one  ever  knew,  save  the  lady  herself, 
what  was  planted  in  the  center  of  that 
bed,  as  it  always  remained  unseen,  and 
to  this  day  she  has  not  forgiven  Mr  B." 
The  following  day  found  me  furiously 
at  work  transplanting  the  mdbeckia  to 
a  sunny  comer  of  my  house. 

Next  week  I  went  to  the  woods,  as  they 
do  in  all  flower  books,  and  I  dng  up  a 
lot  of  ferns.  Tlicy  seemed  a  lot  to  me, 
anyhow.  I  carried  them  home  alone.  I 
had  been  unable 
t  o  induce  my 
husband  or  Katy 
t  o  share  these 
labors.  We  pos- 
sessed an  cmI- 
smelling  automo- 
bile, the  darhng 
of  mv  husband  s 
heart,  and  where- 
as he  complained 
that  m  these  days 
I  was  "always 
muddy,"  I  re- 
torted that  he 
was  "always 
greasy,"  and 
when  he  said  that 
he  never  saw  me 
save  doubled  over 
some  patch  o  t 
earth,  I  inquired 
whether  he  went 
to  sleep  under 
his  machine,  for 
I'm  sure  he  spent 
most  of  his  time 
at  home  under- 
neath the  auto- 
mobile. Anyhow, 
I  dng  and  brought 
home  my  ferns 
without    help    of 

I  began  anx- 
iously to  look  for 
results  from  my 
seeds.  A  green 
growth  had  in- 
deed cropped  up. 
It  looked,  how- 
ever, suspiciously 
like  weeds  or 
grass  but  for  a 
few       distinctly 
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shaped  leaves  that  appeared  among  it. 
After  a  few  days  of  serious  inspection  I 
decided  these  were  my  (lowers.  So  f 
weeded  out  the  green  grassy-lnoking 
growth,  and  left  in  the  distinctly  shaped 
leaves.  They  appeared  in  nearly  all  my 
beds,  and  I  was  a  hit  puzzled  at  their 
similarity. 

I  made  another  ca!l  on  Mrs  C,  intend- 
ing to  ask  her  advice  about  the  matler. 
When,  however,  I  saw  her  "blooming 
spot"  and  recalled  my  own  melani-holy, 
shriveled.  little  "uou-bJooming  spots,"  my 


courage  failed  me.  I  did  not  want  any- 
one to  see  my  beds. 

She  bad  heard  the  story  of  my  rnd- 
beckia  fiasco.  Kuw  tales  travel  I  Sha 
lau^'hed  a  bit,  and  then; 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  said  she,  'T 
just  know  that  you  are  a  natural  gar- 
dener, anyhow.  All  of  your  country- 
women are.  I'm  ever  so  aiixious  to  see 
your  little  garden.  I  know  very  well  it 
will  refiect  the  color  and  taste  of  yoar  ftr 
native  land." 

Alas  for  Japan ! 

I  vent  home  in  eomelhing  of  a  panio. 
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I  called  up  on  the  telephone  the  florist  to 
whom  the  actress  had  recommended  me. 

How  much  would  he  charge  for  setting 
out  for  me,  at  once,  a  flower  garden — lots 
of  beds,  and,  if  possible,  the  flowers  must 
all  be  in  bloom.  After  a  few  questions 
on  his  part,  and  explanations,  he  named  a 
price.  I  dropped  the  telephone  receiver. 
I  will  not  tell  you  the  price  he  named  for 
fear  a  certain  actress  might  read  these 
lines  and — g^rin. 

A  mere  townsperson,  one  who  lives  in 
a  New  York  flat  the  year  around,  came 
out  to  visit  me,  poked  among  my  grubby 
looking  little  beds  and  had  the  audacity 
to   say: 

"You  say  you  weeded  these  Y  Are  you 
cultivating  dandelions f"  (The  distinctly 
shaped  leaf  plants  I  had  carefully  left) 

And  the  next  day  Mrs  C  "dropped  over 
at  last"  to  see  "that  garden."  I  almost 
wept  as  I  showed  her  around.  Not  a 
single  flower,  save  those  I  had  purchased 
from  the  man  who  had  come  to  my  door  I 
In  all  my  beds  I  seemed  to  have  left  the 
weeds  instead  of  flowers.  And  how  those 
weeds  did  growl  What  tremendous  sizes 
they  achieved  in  all  my  most  hopeful 
bedis.  Some  of  them  required  all  my 
strength  to  pull  out,  and  usually  the  hor- 
rid roots  still  remained  flrmly  in  the 
ground. 

I  wonder  what  my  garden  friend 
thought  as  the  summer  progressed.  For 
a  time  I  kept  away  from  her,  actually  de- 
priving myself  of  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing her  garden,  which  I  loved.  A  tele- 
phone call,  however,  sent  me  over  there. 
It  was  midsumzper  now,  and  her  garden 
was  a  thing  of  glory — all  reds  and  yel- 
lows. I  surveyed  it  with  speechless  ad- 
miration, then  I  turned  to  her: 

"And  you  planted  it  all  yourself  f 
What  an  utter  little  failure  I  must  ap- 
pear to  you  I" 

It  was  then  she  made  to  me  a  queer 
confession.  She  had  indeed  planted  the 
garden  all  herself,  as  she  had  said.  The 
garden  was  her  own  personal  handiwork, 
she  could  truthfully  say.  But  she  had 
hired  men  (strong-armed  men,  who  are 
good  for  so  much  in  this  world)  to  do 
the  digging* — and  the  weeding  I 

The  digging  I  Why,  that  was  what  had 
discouraged  me  from  the  flrst.  At  the 
outset  to  be  fronted  with  the  heavy  labor 
of  a  man. 

And  the  weeding  I  How  could  I  tell 
a  weed  from  a  flower  in  its  infancy  f  But 
tiie  practiced  tjpe  of  a  regular  gardener 
#ould  al  the  outset  have  diseemed  the 
difference. 


"Next  year,"  say  I,  "I,  too,  will  have 
a  man.  I  can  do  without  a  spring  hat — 
or  rather,  babies  thrive  just  as  well  in 
rompers  as  in  expensive,  starched  frocks. . 
The  little  dears  shall  contribute  to  my 
garden,  and  the  needful  article — a  man! 

A  Dream  Garden 

We  must  move  away  to  a  new  place 
entirely.  It  must  be  close  to  some  densely 
wooded  lands,  as  without  a  background 
of  woods,  it  would  seem  to  me  like  a 
picture  without  an  adequate  frame,  and 
I  want  my  garden  to  be  a  romantic  spot, 
a  perfumed,  lovely  Eden.  From  this 
wooded  forest,  jumping  down  over  rocks 
and  mossy  places,  must  pour « a  little 
stream  or  rivulet.  It  must  wind  in 
curves  and  dips,  and  when  it  reaches 
about  the  center  of  my  garden  it  must 
become  a  little  lake  or  pool,  wherein  I 
niay  grow  sweet  water  lilies  and  lotus,  or 
where,  instead,  the  shining^bodied  gold 
fish  may  play  and  swun. 

I  want  no  hedge.  Bather,  my  garden 
will  be  open  on  all  sides,  so  I  may  always 
see  it.  There  must  be  a  small  summer- 
house,  pagoda  shaped,  and  built  of  old 
gray  stone.  A  trellis  work  of  some  kind 
shall  be  built  out  slightly  over  my  pond, 
and  over  this  shall  be  trained  the  wonder- 
ful wistaria  of  Japan.  This  flower  is 
never  so  lovely  as  when  it  clambers  over 
some  dipping  bough  or  eave  to  peer  at 
its  own  drooping  reflection  in  water  un- 
derneath. That  is  how  they  love  to  grow 
it  in  China  and  Japan.  But  the  wistaria 
bloom  is  short-lived,  and  when  it  has  died 
with  the  spring,  what  can  I  do  to  replace 
its  beauty  f  Mmgle  the  white-faced  moon- 
flower  vine  among  the  wistaria,  or  even 
some  morning  glories. 

Roses  I  love,  but  not  as  others  do. 
I  do  not  name  the  rose  queen  of  flowers. 
To  me  they  are  chiefly  attractive  after 
they  are  cut.  The  climbing  ramblers  are, 
of  course,  very  lovely  while  growing,  but 
the  formal,  stiff-necked,  larger  varieties 
never  appealed  to  me,  save  as  decorative 
house  creatures.  They  are  domestic  flow- 
ers, house  pets,  trained,  civilized.  But, 
ah,  to  me  they  have  not  the  charm  of 
other  flowers  of  which  I  know  I 

I  know  a  long,  narrow  bed  of  yellow 
coreopsis.  When  the  wind  blows  ever  so 
faintly  these  small  gorgeous  flowers  look 
like  an  Oriental  army  marching  with  flying 
oolors.  Beside  thmn,  more  brilliantly, 
more  triumphantly,  move  an  army  of 
brazen  poppies  of  enormous  size  and 
beauty.    But  the  ooiecipo&  ««%?!  ^^^^^'^'^ 
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wind,  and  every  toss  of  their  little  heads 
makes  me  feel  they  are  a  stronger,  cleaner 
race,  and  more  beautiful  even  than  the 
opium-freighted  poppies. 

There  shall  be  no  pebbled  paths  cut 
into  my  garden.  My  walks  shall  be  en- 
tirely of  grass;  and  that  the  tread  of  our 
clumsy  feet,  or  the  high-heeled  shoes  of 
some  I  know  may  not  wear  out  my  sod, 
I  shall  have  flat,  white  stones  and  slabs 
as  stepping  stones,  ^s  the  Japanese  do. 

Though  all  flowers  are  lovely,  yet  many 
of  their  stalks  and  bushes  are  unsightly, 
and  spoil  the  artistic  effect  of  a  garden. 
Therefore  I  banish  sweet  peas  to  a  few 
steps  lower  than  my  garden.  I  wish  only 
to  see  their  heads. 

I  musl  have  a  single  cherry  tree,  set 
on  a  bit  of  greensward  by  itself.  Under 
its  shade  I  shall  break  up  the  earth  as 
a  bed,  and  there  I  will  plant  purple  and 
white  pansies.  They  love  the  shade  as 
few  other  flowers  do.  Under  my  magnolia 
tree — or  shall  I  have  it  a  plum  tree? — Fll 
have  a  great  bed  of  lilies-of-the-valley, 
and  these,  too,  I  will  mass  all  about  my 
pagoda,  and  close  to  my  little  pond. 

There  will  be  no  distinct  form  or  style 
to  my  garden.  I  am  not  an  orderly  per- 
son, and  if  I  choose  to  scatter  my  flowers 
in  madcap  fashion  anywhere  they  will 
grow,  I  will  not  spoil  the  landscape  effect. 
I  scorn  a  bed  whose  middle  piece  springs 
up  stiff  and  tall,  with  red-piked  flowers, 
while,  encircling  it,  lower  and  lower,  ap- 
pear other  flowering  pieces,  till  the  final 
border,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  conven- 
tional gardener.  A  star-shaped  bed,  or 
any  fancy  shape,  makes  me  positively 
shudder.  Flowers  .should  have  a  chance 
for  picturesque  growing. 

I  know  an  old  and  dried-up  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  a  Httle  old-fashioned 
French  woman  who  delights  to  grow 
phlox,  bachelor's  buttons  and  asters.  This 
fountain  is  of  some  fanciful  iron.  Its 
central  piece  is  a  slim  statue  figure  of  a 
man  holding  aloft  a  slender  pipe  to  his 
lips,  from  which,  I  presume,  originally 
dripped  the  water  which  filled  the  little 
fountain  below.  The  old  woman  makes 
of  this  old  dried-up  fountain  each  sum- 
mer a  thing  of  such  ravishing  beauty 
that  I  yearn  to  steal  it  for  my  own. 

In  the  fountain  bed  she  has  great  yel- 
low and  red  flowers.  I  do  not  kaow  what 
they  are  from  where  I  look  in  at  her 
gate.  There  is  English  ivy  and  some 
bright  red  flowers  mingled  with  it,  about 
the  statue  itself,  and  a  vine  whose  flowers 
appear  to  be  deep  purple — a  star-e3red, 
exquisite  flower.    Then  I  think  there  are 


nasturtiums  and  geraniums  growing  in 
the  curved  arm  of  the  figure,  whose  face 
alone  is  uncovered  by  vine  or  flower. 

Whenever  I  see  ferns  growing  in  the 
woods,  I  always  think:  "How  easy  to 
transplant!  Why,  half  a  day's  work  and 
I  shall  have  all  I  eould  want."  But  try 
it.  Large  ferns  have  large  roots.  One 
needs  great  quantities  of  little  ferns  to 
make  any  showing  at  all.  It  is  amazing 
how  easily  the  stalks  break;  and  often, 
thinking  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  ferns, 
I  have  returned  home  to  find  myself  with 
a  mere  handful  after  I  had  discarded 
the  bruised  and  broken  ones. 

Yet,  I  shall  have  a  part  of  my  garden 
entirely  for  ferns.  It  shall  be  at  the 
edge  of  my  garden,  nearest  to  the  wood- 
land, and  I  ^all  look  to  these  neighbor- 
ing woods  as  a  sort  of  wild  protection  for 
the  transplanted  creatures  from  their 
heart. 

When  I  have  planted  my  beds  just  as 
I  desire  them:  the  old-fashioned,  hardy 
flowers  here;  purple-colored  varieties 
there;  searlet  beauties  here;  yellow, 
golden  ones  there;  delicate-faced  ones  all 
by  themselves,  or  with  the  lilies,  and  Ori- 
ental exotics  apart  also,  I  shall  plant 
am<mg  my  ferns  numberiess  wood  violets 
and  maybe  a  few  of  the  more  delicate 
wild  flowers. 

Then  111  Tiegin  to  realize  the  neees^ty 
for  a  fence  or  hedge.  I  do  not  want  one, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  spoil  for 
me  the  beauty  of  my  garden.  Yet  crea- 
tures of  prey  exist  who  even  come  into  a 
cherished  garden;  and  whether  they  eome 
to  steal  or  for  vandalism,  and  whether 
they  be  dog,  man,  chickens  or  small  boy, 
their  work  is  as  devastating.  So  I've  be- 
thought me.  I  shall  have  a  snake  as  the 
guardian  of  my  garden.  Who  does  not 
fear  a  snake  t  It  shall  be  a  great,  beau- 
teous creature  whose  fame  shall  be  known 
to  all  the  neighborhood,  and  I  also  shall 
share  in  its  fame,  perhaps  as  a  supposed 
"charmer,"  or  "witch,"  for  FU  not  be 
afraid  of  my  flowers^  protector,  nor  will 
it  be  afraid  of  me.  YTho  knows  we  may 
walk  together,  looped  in  each  other's 
arms;  at  least  it  may  loop  itself  on  my 
arm. 

''Ugh  P  I  hear  some  people  say,  "Who'll 
want  to  go  near  you  then — or  your  gar- 
dent"  Keep  away,  then.  Oardens  thrive 
best  when  only  those  who  love  them  step 
npon  their  paths.  I'll  twine  my  green- 
bodied,  yellow-eyed  protector  at  my  gate 
— ^m  have  a  gate  even  if  no  hedge  or 
fence — and  only  those  shall  enter  who 
fear  it  not — or  know  the  secret. 
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An  Advance  Agent  of  Death 


Br  Mary  B.  &nd  Lewis  E.  Theisa 


HAT  flies  disseminate 
disease  is  a  fact  discov- 
companttively  re- 
cently. It  has  long  been 
noted  that  the  number  of 
deaths    from    intestinal 


cresses  almost  in  direet  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  temperatnre.  Hence  it  was 
believed  for  a  time  that  the  heat  itself 
caused  these  diseases.  When  physicians 
had  learned  to  nse  the  microscope  in  diag- 
nosing disease,  however,  it  was  fonad 
that  intestinal  diseases  are  always  ac- 
compaoied  by  certain  bacteria.  These 
bacteria  are  not  created  by  the  heat,  but 
are  generated  in  conntless  millions  in 
every  festering  seat  of  pollution.  Before 
they  can  cause  disease,  however,  these 
bacteria  must  be  conveyed  to  the  homan 
■yslem. 

Experiments  proved  that  flies 


ioate  these  bacteria.  Further  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  diseases  conveyed 
by  flies  are  of  two  kinds:  intestinal,  in- 
cluding dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and 
acute  diarrhea;  and  pulmonary,  includ- 
ing tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  probably 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 
But  because  flies  are  scarce  in  winter, 
when  pulmonary  diseases  rage,  and  num- 
erous in  summer,  when  intestinal  troubles 
are  prevalent,  the  fly  is  instrumental 
chiefly  in  the  spread  of  the  latter  forms 
of  disease.  In  fact,  it  is  due  to  the  fly 
that  Intestinal  diseases  are  prevalent  in 

In  the  spring  of  1907  the  Merchants' 
association  of  New  York  dty  appointed 
a  eonmiittee  to  investigate  the  polluted 
condition  of  the  New  York  harbor.  This 
committee  not  only  aaoertained  the  degree 
of  pollution  of  the  harbor  waters  and 
the  eauaea  of  pollntion,  bnt  it  fonnd  that 
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this  pollution  is  a  menace  to  health 
through  the  dissemination  of  intestinal 
diseases  hy  the  common  house  fly. 

The  task  of  investigating  this  last  phase 
of  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr  Daniel  D.  Jackson,  one  of  the  city's 
bacteriologists,  and  a  corps  of  assistants. 
Dr  Jackson  took  nothing  for  granted — 
not  even  the  established  fact  that  flies 
carry  bacteria.  He  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  structure  of  flies.  TMft 
examination  showed  that  the  fly  is  well 
adapted  to  the  carrying  of  disease  genns. 
Its  feet,  when  seen  under  a  mierofieope, 
appear  not  unlike  the  claws  of  a  crab. 
At  the  end  of  the  foot  is  a  pair  of  pincers 
with  which  the  fly  clings  to  uneven  sur- 
faces, and  a  vacuum  cup  with  jwhich  it 
adheres  to  smooth  surfaces.  In  additioQ^ 
bnstle-Hke  hairs  line  each  side  of  the  leg: 
The  mouth,  likewise,  is  so  formed  thii^ 
foreign  substances  readily  stick  to  it. 
Being  thus  constructed,  the  fly  cannot 
walk  among  disease  germs  without  pick- 
ing up  some  of  them. 

The  next  step  in  Dr  Jaeka(»'8  investi- 
gation was  to  see  whether  or  not  flies 
actually  do  carry  bacteria.  It  waa  found 
that  flies  that  had  just  flnished  hibernat- 
ing were  practically  free  from  baeterifi, 
but  that  those  that  had  been  buzzing 
about  for  a  time  were  loaded  with  deadly 
germs.  On  one  fly  100^000  bacteria  were 
found.  Dr  WiUiam  H.  Park,  a  depart- 
ment of  health  bacteriologist,  conducting* 
similar  experiments  at  the  same  time, 
placed  a  captive  fly  in  a  enltmre  of  ty- 
phoid fever  germs,  and  then  made  the 
fly  walk  about  on  a  disc  of  gelatine. 
When  this  disc  was  examined  mider  the 
microscope,  it  was  seen  that  the  fly  had 
left  a  trail  containing  30,000  t;^hoid 
bacteria.  The  terrible  signifleance  of  tibia 
becomes  apparent  when  we  remember  titat 
a  very  few  of  these  bacteria  are  enougit 
to  cause  death.  In£vidual  flies  were  Hl^ 
wise  watched  by  Dr  Jai&son's  inspectors 
where  possible,  and  it  was  f  omid  tbat  the 
fty,  being  equally  fond  of  filth  or  food, 
buzzes  from  one  to  the  other,  always 
leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  bacteria  tibort 
it  has  picked  up  at  its  last  aKg^itin^ 
place. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  ffies 
do  carry  bacteria,  Dr  JadsoQ  next  en* 
deavored  to  lenm  what  relation  flies  bear 
to  the  number  of  deatiis  from  intestinal 
cBiseases.  !F^  traps  were  placed  on  vaz^ 
ions  piers  at  poHuted  parts  of  the  nver 
sutd  records  kep^  from  Apnl  to  Deeem- 
Affi}  of  tb0  mntber  of  fEoB  eac^ht  weekly 
zr  these  traps.    Beeords  were  also  made 


of  the  average  temperature  for  each  week 
during  this  period,  and  of  the  weekly 
number  of  deaths  from  diarrheal  dis- 
eases. The  number  of  flies  captured  in- 
dicated, of  course,  whether  or  not  flies 
were  numerous,  and  how  active  they  were. 

During  the  flrst  seven  weeks  the  in- 
spectors caught  practically  no  flies.  The 
rate  of  deaths  from  intestinal  diseases 
for  that  period  was  59  a  week.  During 
the  eighth  week  126  flies  were  caught  and 
the  death  rate  rose  to  70.  The  ninth 
week  showed  a  catch  of  393  flies  and  a 
death  rate  of  86.  Thereafter  flies  were 
caught  by  the  thousands  and  the  death 
rate  rose  successively  to  124,  219,  386y 
566^  and  576  a  week.  By  months  the 
death  rate  was  as  follows:  June,  65  a 
week;  July,  304  a  week;  August,  468  a 
week;  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
July  and  the  first  two  in  August,  the 
period  in  which  the  meet  flies  were  taken, 
the  rate  rose  to  509  a  week.  Thus  in 
less  than  two  months  the  rate  of  deaths 
from  diarrheal  diseases  had  increased  to 
almost  ten  times  the  normal  rate.  '  From 
this  high  point  the  rate  fell  off  gradu- 
ally until,  in  November,  it  was  back 
again  to  59  a  week  or  less.  And  as  the 
death  rate  declined,  the  number  of  cap- 
tive flies  lessened  until  there  were  none. 
During  all  this  period  there  had  been 
practically  no  variation  in  the  amount 
of  exposed  poHutioa  in  the  city.  The 
bacteria  were  as  numerous  in  May  and 
November  as  they  were  in  July  and 
Angust,  but  there  were  then  no  flies  to 
disseminate  them.  Heat  is  a  tonic  to 
flies,  and  as  the  temperature  rose  their 
activity  increased.  With  it  rose  the 
death  rate. 

A  record  was  also  kept  of  the  number 
of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  of  the 
date  of  eadi  death.  Typhoid  fever  is 
a  disease  that  is  usually  most  prevalent 
in  September  and  October,  after  the  flies 
have  disappeared.  But  it  has  been 
learned  that  all  typhoid  fever  patients 
carry  the  disease  about  with  them  for 
two  months  before  it  reaches  a  crisis. 
By  deducting  two  months  from  the  date 
of  death  of  a  typhoid  patient,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  very  accurately 
the  date  of  the  patient's  inoculation. 
This  Dr  Jackson  did  and  then  tabulated 
tlie  result,  ffis  inures  show  that  the 
xramber  of  typhoid  inoculations  in- 
creased almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
i^  increase  in  the  number  of  flies,  and 
decreased  as  the  flies  grew  less  in  num- 
ber. 

'FinaWy  a  i&&^  ^^.'^  ^\oV\<^^  showing  the 
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location  of  every  fatal  case  of  intestinal 
disease  during  the  period  of  investigation. 
This  map  resembles  a  black  belt  running 
around  the  water  front.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  deaths  were  found  to 
have  occurred  within  three  blocks  of  the 
polluted  shore  line.  At  one  or  two  in- 
land points  the  death  dots  were  also  clus- 
tered thickly.  Here,  investigation  showed, 
were  exposed  outhouses  and  open  drains. 
And  here,  as  along  the  foul  river  front, 
flies  had  been  swarming  all  summer  long. 
Por  this  combination  of  filth  and  flies  these 
neighborhoods,  too,  had  paid  in  human 
life. 

"But,"  you  say,  **I  do  not  live  in  New 
York,  so  the  matter  is  of  no  interest  to 
me."    Isn't  itf    Let  us  see. 

What  did  the  pollution  committee  flnd 
had  caused  the  bacteria  that  the  flies 
'disseminated  f  Floating  in  the  river  they 
found  human  excreta,  dead  dogs,  dead 
oats,  dead  pigs,  and  the  emptyings  of 
sewers.  On  land  they  found  sputum, 
sewage  emptying  above  high  water  marl^ 
horse  manure,  piles  of  garbage,  heaps  of 
oyster  shells,  ofil!als  of  flsh,  refuse  from 
luncheons,  decayed  fruit  and  vegetables, 
slaughterhouse  waste,  factory  waste, 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  human  excreta-^ 
all  festering  in  the  sun,  and  breeding 
germs  for  the  flies  to  scatter. 

Now  the  excreta  of  a  sick  person  con- 
tain bacteria  of  that  person's  disease — 
bacteria  that  the  fly  will  spread  broad^ 
cast  if  it  can  get  at  them.  This  is  not 
nice  to  talk  about,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  you  should  know  about  it. 
And  are  you  aware  that  two  per  cent  of 
aU  typhoid  fever  patients  carry  typhoid 
fever  bacteria  in  their  gall  bladders  for 
long  periods  after  their  recovery,  voiding 
them  continually,  for  the  flies  to  carry  to 
someone  elsef 

If  you  live  in  a  city  of  any  size,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  be  near  a  river  which 
is  used  to  carry  o(t  the  sewage.  Doesn't 
your  river  become  low  in  summer  so  that 
the  sewage  collects  along  the  shores  f 
And  aren't  there  dump  heaps  and  gar- 
bage piles  in  your  alleys,  and  horse 
droppings  in  your  streets  f  And  are  there 
no  fllthy  slaughterhouses,  or  dead  ani- 
mals, or  oyster  shells,  festering  within 
your  city  limits  and  breeding  countless 
bacteria  f  Is  there  no  human  sputum  on 
your  sidewalks  f 

Perhaps  you  live  in  an  inland  city 
where  there  is  no  river,  or  in  a  smaU 
town,  or  even  on  a  farm.  In  sueh  cases 
you  have  no  harbor  poUvtion,  but  yon 
have  oesspooLsi  and  open  doeetB,  and  gav- 


bage  heaps,  and  manure  in  the  streets. 
If  you  do  not,  then  your  town  is  very 
different  from  the  average  American 
town.  Live  where  you  may,  fllth  and 
flies  exist.  And  where  they  are  lies  dan- 
ger. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  noticed  the 
fllth,  but  you  certainly  have  noticed  the 
flies.  And  if  you  have  noticed  the  flies 
you  may  be  sure  the  fllth  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, for  the  fly  breeds  in  filth  and  is 
covered  with  bacteria  from  the  filth.  The 
mere  presence  of  flies,  therefore,  spells 
danger.  Hence,  if  you  live  where  there 
are  flies — and  who  does  not^ — ^this  mat- 
ter is  of  interest  to  you. 

Especially  is  it  of  interest  to  you  if 
you  have  children,  for  intestinal  diseases 
are  particularly  fatal  to  little  folk. 
Every  fly  that  buzzes  in  your  kitchen  may 
carry  a  death  warrant  for  one  of  your 
darlings.  The  fly  that  just  now  alighted 
on  the  upper  lip  of  your  baby,  sleeping  so 
sweetly  in  its  cradle,  may  have  left  there 
a  thousand  tuberculosis  bacilli  that  it 
picked  up  a  minute  ago  from  some  sputum 
in  the  gutter;  bacilli  that  your  baby, 
ignorant  of  danger,  will  take  into  its 
system  with  its  next  breath.  This  fly  that 
is  walking  on  your  appetizing  roast  may 
leave  behind  it  a  deadly  trail  of  bacteria 
that  your  little  ones  will  eat,  and  later 
die  from.  That  fly  that  is  buzzing  around 
your  cake  may  have  brought  a  serious 
case  of  diarrhea  to  your  Freddie,  from 
which — if  he  has  good  luck — ^he  may  re- 
cover. And  as  for  that  fly  in  the  milk — 
in  heaven's  name  throw  the  milk  away, 
quick  I  Do  you  know  that  that  fly  in  the 
milk  is  a  dozen  times  worse  than  the  fly 
on  your  cakef  Bacteria  do  not  increase 
mndi  on  solid  food  or  in  water,  but  in 
milk  they  grow  like  mushrooms.  When 
that  fly  tumbled  into  little  Susie's  milk 
it  washed  all  the  bacteria  off  itself.  Per- 
haps there  were  40,000  of  them.  By 
morning  they  will  be  countless,  and 
Susie's  milk  will  not  be  milk  at  all;  it  will 
be  liquid  typhoid  fever. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  danger 
of  mosquito  bites,  and  you  screen  your 
houses,  and  make  smudges,  and  bum  in- 
cense to  keep  the  mosquito  away.  Well, 
the  mosquito  does  carry  malaria,  and 
sometimes  malaria  is  fatal.  In  New  York 
city,  where  more  than  4,000,000  people 
live,  64  persons  died  from  malaria  in 
1906.  And  in  the  same  year  6000  ehil- 
dren  under  five  years  of  age  died  from 
diarrhea,  and  6,500  from  ^sBste^-^c^efSios^^ 
Thxo^ri]^^  «at  ol  toco^^sstviafiR^  ^  ^^^ 
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the  malaria  deaths  mosquito  cases  and  the 
diarrhea  deaths  fly  cases,  it  is  a  poor 
showinp;  for  the  mosquito,  isn't  itf 
Abont  1  to  100.  Tct  jou  ilrive  the  mos- 
qnito  out  of  your  houses  and  allow  the  fly 
to  huzz  unmolested  in  your  kitchens.  It 
is  well  to  exclude  the  mosquito;  but  it  is 
far  more  important  to  drive  out  the  fly. 


The  mosquito  eomes  with  a  nerre-rMkiiigf 
bum  and  yon  fear  him;  the  fly  eenes 
with  no  noise  at  all  and  you  tgnon  Um. 
But  the  silent  fly  in  your  dining  ro<»B  is 
a  far  more  deadly  enemy  than  the  nony 
mosquito  in  your  bedehamber.  If  ytw 
value  the  fives  of  your  little  ones,  yon 
cannot  afford  to  forget  it. 


The  Perfect  Comrade 

V— Concerning  Our  Friends'  Wives 


[Ike  FotMt  Cwnrade  wanti  to 


ATRIMONY,  dear  girls, 
is  an  exceedingly  eooi' 
plicating  affair.  It  may 
seem  like  a  very  eimfit 
■tate  of  UisB  to  tboae 
,  who  have  foond  one  an- 
other eo  oeoeffiary  that 
the  union  of  Aeir  lives  looks  to  than  lika 
an  inevitaUe  prevideoee  foreordained 
from  the  foundation  of  the  mi  verse;  iMt 
to  everybody  who  knows  them  it  is,  wkh- 
oat  ezeeption,  a  eomplicKtion  demanding 
&  TeAdjnstment  of  relations  often  Car 
Dom  easy. 

A  Tery  large  book  migkt  be  writtoa 
riient  the  aiaoRiit  of  eOert — of  taoni 
stmigth  and  worldly-wise  sagncity  and 
Bood-humored  f orhearanee — that  As  fa^ 
ily  and  friendly  eirclea  of  two  dasortod 
IsTers  must  exercise  before  the  nnisB 
tiny  are  to  itsppy  to  reeogmze  fones 
ilB  claims  on  the  rest  of  the  world  aod 
gels  itself  taken  for  granted.  But  is 
fee  wee  spsee  of  this  "chapter  in  one 
eomradeahip"  I  can  touch,  and  mily  brief- 
ly at  that,  OTi  no  more  than  sue  small 
phase  of  the  big  asbJMt. 

Girls  do  not  many  ys«ng,  nowadays, 
as  a  rule;  and  it  is  likely  to  bs  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  nearly  every  girl  that  bs- 
fto«  she  sees  her  Very  Pnf eet  Cemrada — 
or  before  she  has  recognised  him  as  soeh 
— 8  number  of  ber  men  fneads  w91  hsm 
f oand  tA«iV  Very  Perfect  Csmrsdes  aad 
married  tkem.  And  also  it  is  likely— 
oh  I  more  than  likriy-^that  uear^  evarr 
SM  vhea  abs  bears  «f  the  angagsoNrt 
if»  nee  man  friend  to  a  girl  she  haa^s 


or  when  ^e  sees  the  bride  s  nice  man 
friend  brings  home  from  far  away,  wiU 
exdsim  '^ell,  what  in  the  swrU  was 
he  thlnldng  off"  You  are  ezpeeted  by 
the  nice  man,  bowertt,  to  go  into  par- 
ozysms  of  appreljation  of  bis  choice,  to 
pot  yooiself  and  your  opporinnities  far 
pleasure  enthaetBatically  at  her  serviee, 
to  show  just  enough  preference  for  lam 
when  she  is  present  to  make  her  see  what 
a  Btaeh-dMired  man  ahe  got — bnt  not 
^wngh  to  make  her  too  jealona — and 
whes  ike  im't  present  yon  are  to  mainfeat 
an  iincban;!ed  and  nnehangeable  eunrade- 
ahip  with  hun.  If  you  fail  in  aay  of  thesa 
things  yoH  are  instantly  made  aware  by 
his  maniwr  that  he  puts  yonr  f  ailnre  down 
to  yoor  chagrin  at  not  hanng  eaptnied 
hm  yoaraelf:  Is  it  not  lot  Tb  man 
may  have  existed  who  expednd  iiiiiiia|,<i 
to  alter  his  life  other  than  eonfortabl^ 
agreeably  and  withoat  sacrifice,  but  I 
hue  never  aet   him.     Have  ymif 

As  a  matter  o£  fact,  I  dtm't  believe 
mea  are  saonogaawus  l^  nature.  They 
may  become  so  by  conviction,  may  lee- 
ognise  the  demo«strati«tt  of  hiatosy  that 
ovtiisfttien  follows  in  the  wake  of  do- 
vstion  to  one  wife;  bnt  still,  beneath  tha 
eonvietion  ties  always  the  nnsttered  pro- 
posity  toward  the  aoaety  oi  women  in 
geaeraL  And  tlie  attitnde  of  women  to- 
ward this  propensity  is  instiaetiTely  ro- 
Bsntfiil.  I  sa^  "instinetivety;"  in  some 
eoantriss,  soMe  sodal  strata,  this  in- 
atmtt  has  been  mere  or  less  overlaid 
h^  easterns  saaetieninf  greater  freedom, 
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Kow,  whether  each  of  these  warring 
instincts  is  fundamentally  inherent  in 
the  sex  of  its  possessor,  or  whether  long 
generations  of  persistence  in  them  have 
made  a  great  chasm  out  of  what  was 
once  but  a  small  rift,  is  not  for  me  to 
guess.  Although,  if  I  did  guess,  I  should 
say  it  was  probably  "some  of  each." 

A  woman's  husband  is  presumably,  in 
nature's  plan,  the  father  of  her  children. 
Nature  recognizes  no  other  kind  of  union. 
And  a  woman  comes  into  motherhood  full- 
armed  with  protective  instinct  for  her 
children.  So  that,  whether  her  love  for 
one  man  is  instinctive  or  not,  her  de- 
mand that  the  father  of  her  children  be 
devoted  to  their  welfare,  is  instinctive. 
Nature  takes  no  account  whatever  of  our 
individual  happiness  but  great  account 
of  those  traits  in  us  which  tend  toward 
the  preservation  of  our  species.  So  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  if  jealousy 
is  an  instinct — ^which  it  most  certainly 
seems  to  be — ^it  was  implanted  with  pre- 
cautionary  forethought  and  where  it  ex« 
eeeds  the  bounds  of  that  necessity  it  is 
because  we  have  diverted  it. 

But  nature,  some  will  say,  seons  to  have 
made  some  women  quite  content  to  be 
one  of  several  or  many  wives.  I  wonder  I 
Such  records  of  polygamous  households 
as  have  come  to  my  ^owledge  have  not 
been  good  propaganda  for  polygamy. 
Sarah  thought  she  could  stand  Abraham's 
second  wife  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  to 
whom  Qod  had  promised  so  greatly;  but 
she  couldn't,  and  she  drove  Hagar  forth. 
Rachel  whom  Jacob  loved  was  jealous  of 
Leah  whom  he  did  not  love.  Such  tales 
of  the  harem,  of  Mormon  homes,  as  come 
to  us,  tell  of  heartburnings  unspeakable. 
No  I  In  some  countries  women  may  have 
learned  to  submit  to  polygamy,  but  I 
dare  say  there  was  never  one  that  loved 
it.  So  much  for  ineradicable  woman  in- 
stinct! And  pretty  much  everything  in 
woman's  natural  course  of  life  tencb  to 
intensify  it.  A  woman  wishes  to  give 
everything  whan  she  gives  herself  to  a 
man,  and  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  dis- 
satisfactions of  her  life  that  he  does  not 
aeem  to  share  this  complete  surrender. 

And  niiy  doesn't  hef  W^,  let's  talk 
about  him,  that  other  party  to  it  all, 
that  more  or  less  jovial  papa  who  most 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  "hunt- 
ing a  fine  rabbit  sUn  to  wrap  Baby  Bunt- 
ing in." 

^  Ha's  the  provisioner,  you  know.  With 
Us  bow  and  Ms  quiver  of  arrows,  with 
his  arm  that  shoots  true  or  his  eye  that 
BddM  flgureB  quiekly  or  his  Umgmb  that 


persuades  other  men  to  buy,  or  his  brain 
that  projects  railroads,  he  must  range 
the  world  for  rabbit  skins  or  Buster 
Brown  suits  or  whatever  is  demanded  of 
hm.  And  if,  perchance,  he  is  so  skill- 
ful as  to  bring  down  more  rabbits  than 
his  family  needs  or  can  use,  he  prob- 
ably continues  to  range  and  roam  for 
joy  of  the  chase  or  because  the  habit  has 
become  so  fixed  he  cannot  learn  to  be 
sedentary. 

He  has,  meanwhile,  a  great  many  things 
to  be  interested  in ;  it  is  inevitable  that 
he  should.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
how  much  he  thinks  of  Baby  Bunting  or 
Baby  Bunting's  mother,  you  may  have 
to  wait  until  some  day  when  thitr  int^- 
ests  come  in  oonfiiot  with  others  or  when 
they  are  jeopardized  in  any  way.  Then 
you  shall  see  how  intense  is  a  man's  de- 
votion to  his  own. 

A  week  ago  today  a  little  girl  was 
stolen  in  my  city.  Not  only  did  her  hard- 
working father  think  of  nothing  day  and 
night  thereafter  but  her  reeovery,  and  do 
nothing  but  search  for  her,  but  scores 
of  other  fathers  who  did  not  even  know 
him  were  so  intensely  sympathetie  with 
him  in  his  loss  that  they  gave  freely  of 
their  time  and  money  to  help  him  find 
her.  And  find  her  they  did,  yesterday. 
Today  the  papers  are  full  of  her  recov- 
ery, and  tens  of  thousands  of  fathers,  the 
protective  instinct  flaming  fiercely  in  their 
hearts,  are  asking  the  law's  full  ven- 
geance on  the  two  gypsies  who  could  do 
such  an  awful  thing  as  take  one  of  a 
poor  laborer's  four  children  from  him. 
If  the  mother  of  that  little  girl  ever 
doubted  how  much  her  toil-benumbed  mate 
thought  of  his  children,  she  knows  now. 

I'm  afraid  you  think  all  this  is  very 
far  afield  from  "our  friends'  wives" — 
but  it  isn't*  Because,  when  our  nice 
men  friends  marry  they  must  certainly 
marry  girls  who  will  have  all  this  in- 
stinctive resentfulness.  Tou  will  have 
it,  in  your  turn  when  the  Very  Perfect 
Comrade  arrives  for  you.  But  until  you 
feel  it  for  yourself,  and  see  how  little 
the  Very  Perfect  Comrade  seems  to  share 
or  to  understand  it,  you  are  not  likely  t* 
be  very  sympathetic  with  the  wives  of 
your  nice  men  friends. 

From  your  present  point  of  view  it 
is  wimLj  a  great  nuisance  to  have  a 
thoroughly  nsdul,  driigktfnl  baehdor  go 
off  and  get  himsdif  engaged  to  a  |^1 
yon  don't  oare  two  easftB  a]K>ut.  And 
whan  the  giii  ahows  mgaa  of  wanting  to 
"abeorV  Mm,  ahe  ia  mmLj,  frwa  that 
same  preaeat  point  <A  yrasm^  %  ^fi^c^  '^SMd^ 
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goose  who  ongfat  to  know  better.  But 
let  me  specialize.  The  other  day  I  met 
for  a  brief  moment  a  nice  man  friend  I 
«sed  to  have.  He  is  a  wonderf  nlly  hand- 
some big  fellow  with  very  winning  ways, 
and  before  his  marriage  he  was  a  great 
bean ;  he  eould  have  dined  and  danced  and 
met  a  new  pretty  girl  every  night  of  his 
life  if  he  had  wished,  and  he  was  asked — 
because  he  was  good-looking  and  good- 
mannered  and  successful  and  unattached 
— to  an  extraordinary  number  of  delight- 
ful affairs.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  he 
came  to  our  house  where  he  always  dearly 
loved  to  be,  and  told  me  of  his  engage- 
ment to  a  girl  I  had  seen  once  or  twice — 
a  plain,  unattractive  little  creature  with 
a  good  deal  of  money  and  an  ardent  wor- 
i^p  of  my  handsome  friend.  Weill  I 
*V<mdered."  I  had  always  felt  so  sure 
that  this  man,  who  loves  prominence, 
would  marry  a  girl  with  beauty  and  dash 
and  social  prestige.  But  then!  men  al- 
most invariably  marry  the  one  girl  you 
would  have  selected  as  the  last  one  on 
earth  to  attract  them. 

So  I  oongratnlated  my  friend  as  well 
«B  I  oonkL,  and  only  let  my  lack  of  ardor 
appear  when  he  went  on  to  assure  me 
ibat  tb/e  girl  and  I  were  ''bmxnd  to  be  great 
friends''  and  that  we  would  have  ^ots 
of  bully  times''  at  his  house  when  he  got 
one.  This  being  at  least  the  five-and-f  or- 
tieth  time  I  had  been  omilarly  assured, 
I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  the  recol- 
lections which  came  flooding  with  that 
familiar  statement  brought  a  remmiseent 
smile.  The  man  was  indignant.  I  tried 
to  explain.  It  was  no  use.  He  was 
sue  that  the  ezperienees  I  ventured  to 
eite  in  self-defense  had  been  quite  pe- 
euliar  to  me  and  the  evidenoe  of  my  own 
inadaptability.  But  the  other  day  when 
I  met  him  for  a  moment  he  Toieed  his 
eoDiprriiensive  unpreeatioB  against  the 
whofe  social  order  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  a  young  husband  to  have  all 
the  prestige  of  popular  badbelorhoed 
AND  all  ti^  joys  of  a  new  wife  and  a 
new  home. 

"Why!"  he oomplained bitterly, ''people 
don't  take  any  interest  in  me  any  more." 

I  eonldn't  tell  him  that  his  wife — 
strange  and  timid  and  so  eompletedy 
wrapped  up  in  him  that  she  was  evident^ 
jealoBS  of  the  friends  of  Us  bailor 
days — ^had  not  met  with  any  notioe- 
able  eoniiafity  what  friendly  overtures 
were  made  to  her.  But  I  did  try  to  make 
him  see  how  the  nnmber  ef  young  women 
to  entertain  whom  is  one  of  the  ddef 
AmetiaoM  oi  mmm  wowij,  mA^b  trnst- 


tached  men  necessary.  He  thinks  he  is 
at  least  as  attractive,  as  entertain- 
ing and  agreeable,  now  as  he  ever  was, 
and  he  can't  see  why,  if  people  don't  de- 
sire his  wife  for  her  own  sake,  they  don't 
at  least  put  up  with  her  for  his.  They 
do,  of  course,  at  ''crushes"  of  all  sorts. 
But  who  cares  to  go  to  a  crush  of  any 
sort  except  to  prove  that  he  was  not  ''left 
out"T  To  the  little  dinners,  however,  the 
theater  parties,  chafing-dish  suppers, 
chaperoned  excursions  to  great  football 
games,  and  the  like,  he  is  not  now  acGsed 
because  "there  are  always  too  many  girls 
anyway"  and  the  extra  girl  his  presence 
would  involve  "doesn't  flt^  Also,  she  is 
jealous  of  her  gay  and  handsome  young 
husband,  poor  little  thing,  and  if  at 
a  dinner,  for  instance,  he  were  to  pay 
his  partner  such  attention  as  would  make 
the  occasion  pleasant  to  her,  it  would  cer- 
tainly cause  a  horrid  little  gnawing  ache 
in  the  young  wife's  heart.  The  poor, 
obtuse  man  might  never  know  this,  but 
the  girl  who  was  his  dinner  partner  would 
divine  it  instantly  and  unless  she  were  a 
very  mean  ^1  indeed  that  would  be  the 
end  of  her  enjoyment  in  the  young  man's 
society.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
though,  that  for  most  girls  there  is  hardly 
a  beginning  of  enjoyment  possible  in  a 
young  benedict's  society,  for  an  unen- 
gaged giri  has  no  time  or  oharm  to  waste 
on  a  man  who  is  presumably  absorbed 
in  another.  So  my  friend  has  missed 
a  good  many  things  he  would  have  loved 
to  go  to. 

Now  there  is  a  baby  in  the  beautiful 
new  home  and  the  young  mother  has  lit- 
tle thought  of  the  society  she  has  not  seen 
for  months  and  probably  will  see  only 
semi-occasionally  for  months  to  eome. 
But  the  father,  who  would  "fight  and 
bleed  and  die"  for  that  young  mother 
and  baby,  on  the  slightest  necessity,  goes 
home  night  after  night  to  tearfully  anx- 
ious discussions  about  baby  foodis,  and 
sometimes  he  feels  very  resentful  that 
he  cannot  go  and  eall  on  a  vivacious  little 
debutante  or  take  a  clever  girl  artist 
to  see  a  good  play.  He  wouldn't  take 
all  the  debutantes  in  Christendom  for  the 
littlest  dimpled  finger  of  that  boy  up- 
stairs, nor  all  the  g^l  artists  that  ever 
walked  for  the  boy's  mother.  But  land 
o*  goodness!  he  isn't  asking  to  exchange  I 
only  to  add.  The  boy  and  his  mother 
have  not  exhausted  all  the  man's  possi- 
bilities of  enjoyment,  as  the  boy  and  his 
father  seem  to  have  exhausted  hers.  The 
man  has  more  variety  in  his  daily  life, 
and  also  he  wants  more  than  he  has. 
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He  would  like,  now  and  then,  to  come 
away  from  discossicms  of  sterilizers  and 
p^tonoidsy  where  he  is  so  useless,  and 
drop  in  to  my  house  for  an  evening 
eall.  Possibly  there  would  be  two  or 
three  old  friends  of  his  there  too,  and  he 
would  dearly  love  an  hour  or  two  of 
reminiscenee  with  them  and  me.  But  I 
can't  let  him  do  this — oh!  dear,  no.  She 
would  never  understand  it — ^that  little, 
anxious  wife — and  it  would  make  her 
very  miserable.  'She  would  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  a  very  innocent  small 
pleasure  he  took,  but  she  would  be  hurt 
by  his  wanting  to  take  it.  It  is  hap- 
piness enough  for  her  just  to  know  that 
he  is  in  the  house.  Why  can't  it  be  hap- 
piness enough  for  him  just  to  know  that 
she  is  there  T  And  I  may  know  it  is 
a  very  innocent  small  pleasure  he  would 
ask  of  me,  but  I  must  not  grant  it  be- 
cause I  know  it  would  hurt  her. 

Tou  say  this  is  an  exceptional  ease. 
It  isnH.  Tou  say  that  is  an  uncommonly 
weak  woman.  She  isn't.  And  if  she 
were!  Hie  most  masculine,  strong- 
minded  female  I  ever  knew — ^who  used 
to  declare  before  her  marrii^  to  a  man 
friend  ^  mine,  that  it  was  just  as  ridic- 
ulous for  a  man  to  help  her  onto  a  street 
car  as  it  would  be  for  her  to  help  him — 
assured  her  fianc6  that  marriage  dioald 
make  not  the  least  difference  in  their 
several  relations  with  other  people.  He 
was  delighted  to  thisik  what  a  sensiUe 
wife  he  was  getting,  and  how  he  would 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  what  a  free 
and  enlightened  institution  marriage  -could 
be.  But  if  that  man  had  stepped  into 
a  vast  crevice  in  the  earth  and  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bowels  thereof,  he  could 
not  have  become  more  completely  lost 
to  his  old  friends — ^both  men  and  women 
alike — ^than  he  was  in  his  marriage  with 
the  "easy-going"  lady. 

Do  I  think  this  disturbing,  separating 
tendency  of  marriage  inevitable  f  Wdl, 
yes  and  no.  I  doubt  if  we  e^udl  ever 
greatly  alter  those  fundamentid  differ- 
ences in  man  and  woman  nature  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  ranging  on  the 
man's  part  and  brooding  on  the  woman'& 
But  I  do  think  that  often  there's  an  un- 
necessary deal  of  hardship  endured,  some 
oi  which  night  be  spared  if  we  would 
try  to  understand  eadi  other  better. 

I^  bound  to  say,  though,  iiiat  so  far 
as  my  f  riendsi'  wives  are  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  ^lat  I  can  do  ex- 
oept  to  spare  them  pain.  I  have  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  deli^^btfol  friend- 
ahipt  wiiii  Married  me&  moA  wxtli  the 


wives  of  men  I  know,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  one  of  them  that  was  made  befdre 
the  marriage  of  the  other  party.  And 
I  have  had  an  extraordinary  number  of 
delightful  friends  among  bachelors  who 
presently  became  benedicts,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  much  better  to 
me  than  a  casual  stranger  after  his  mar- 
riage, nor  has  one  of  them  married  a 
girl  who  showed  the  slightest  inclination 
to  be  more  than  formally  polite  with  me. 
And  yet  I  am  always  quite  absurdly  con- 
scientious about  doing  nothing  to  cause 
these  wives  of  my  friends  the  least  un- 
happiness.  How  is  it  with  you  other 
girls  t  I'd  love  to  know  what  your  ex- 
perience has  been  and  I  wonder  if  you 
do  not,  as  I  do,  vow  that  when  you  get 
married  you  will  love  your  husband's  old 
friends  if  you  have  to  violate  every  prin- 
ciple you  possess  in  order  to  do  it ! 

For,  after  all,  everything's  "up  to  the 
wife."  A  man  simply  may  not  do  any- 
thing he  can  avoid  that  would  give  pain 
to  the  woman  he  has  married;  and  still 
less  may  anybody  aid  and  abet  him  in 
doing  it.  The  better  spirit  has  got  to  be 
in  the  lady  herself  and  that  better  spinft 
can  come  only  of  a  better  undec^;andin|^ 
But  there  are  some  things  outside  her- 
self that  will  help  her  toward  this,  I 
think. 

One  of  these  things  will  be  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  "clique"  of  which, 
in  one  of  its  forms,  we  epeke  in  the  chap- 
ter last  month.  As  it  is  now,  if  a  man 
marries  in  his  own  clique  or  set,  he  and 
his  bride  are  certain  to  have  an  easier, 
happier  time  socially  than  couples  have 
of  whom  one  or  the  oi^r  la  an  alien  to 
that  drde  in  which  their  married  fife 
must  move.  But  when  we  attain  to  the 
more  general  society  which  prevaiki  now 
in  some  places,  adjustment  will  be  such 
easier;  for  as  the  plane  of  social  inter- 
course widens,  it  becomes  easier  to  get 
a  foothold  on  it. 

In  a  small  town,  among  a  set  of  young 
people  who  have  associated  exclusively 
with  each  other  all  their  livei^  a  new- 
comer would  have  less  than  the  ghost  of 
a  chance;  whereas,  at  a  diplomatie  re- 
ception in  Washington  that  same  woman 
might  enter  hardly  knowing  a  soul  but 
find  herself  soon  absorbed  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  as  eager  to  estabHsh 
her  eommon  interests  witik  the  Minister 
from  Borrioboolag^  as  he  to  estaUiali 
his  with  her. 

Also,  when  we  attain  to  that  more  gen- 
eral society,  there  win  alwafa  b^  ^  ^ 
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havuig  "been  throngh  it  all,"  will  knov 
exactly  how  to  sympathize  with  the  young 
wirea  and  how  gently  to  manage  things 
so  that  the  loneliness  and  hurt  of  the 
stranger  shall  be  as  little  aa  possible. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  is  the 
brief  experience  many  yoting  women  are 
baving  in  the  worid  of  affairs.  They  are 
learning,  there,  as  we  noted  in  our  chap- 
ter on  careers,  that  many  things  which  ap- 
pear quite  awfully  heinous  from  the  home- 
biding  point  of  view  are  not  only  innocent 
but  wholesome  and  helpful  from  the  mew- 
point  of  the  worker  in  the  world.  And, 
too,  this  excursion  she  makes  for  a  time 
into  the  worid  of  workers  is  more  or 
less  certain  t«  give  a  woman  a  broader 
range  of  interests  to  take  back  with  her 
into  the  bome.  And  the  women  who  have 
a  lot  of  things  to  think  about  don't  get 

i'ealous  half  bo  easily  as  women  do  who 
lave  only  a  few  things  to  think  about. 

Then,  your  giri  who  has  worked  at 
artistic  book-binding,  and  loved  it,  then 
loved  some  man  more  and  married  bim, 
will  find  that  it  is  delightful  to  have  one 
of  the  girls  she  used  to  work  with  oome 
dropping  in  at  kettle-lightin'  time,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  most  interwting  man  who 
has  a  fine  collection   of  rare  bindings. 


The  hour's  Ulk  does  the  little  i 
who  was  a  bit  anxious  over  the  baby's 
having  eaten  some  dirt  ont  of  a  palm  pot 
— a  world  of  good  and  she  is  a  bright,  aui' 
mated  woman  when  her  lord  comes  home 
to  dinner,  instead  of  a  tired,  fretty  one. 
If,  then,  that  lord  were  to  be  so  silly  aa 
to  object  that  there  had  been  a  man  to 
call,  how  would  not  his  lady  open  wider 
yet  her  bright  and  pretty  eyes  in  wonder 
at  him  that  he  could  possibly  object  to 
such  an  innocent  and  proper  pleasure  I 
But,  too,  bow  will  she  not  rebuke  herself 
if,  after  a  worried  day  with  no  restful 
pause  in  it,  she  finds  herself  resentful 
when  he  comes  buoyantly  in  and  tells  her 
of  meeting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Audito- 
rium Annex  a  girl  he  used  to  go  to  schocd 
with,  and  stopping  to  hare  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  bit  of  "old  times"  with  her ! 

Oh,  yes,  I  think  things  can  be  easier. 
Better,  of  course,  the  narrowest  "provin- 
dalism"  of  quiet,  home-keeping  couples 
whose  bond  is  "till  death,"  than  the  out- 
rageous license  of  some  capitals  whers 
marriage  is  a  farce  and  both  parties  to 
it  do  as  tbey  will.  But  we  in  this  conn- 
tij  and  in  our  great,  wholesome  middl* 
class,  will  find  a  golden  mean — don't 
you  think  sot 
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By  Charles  K.  Farrlngton 


THINK  I  could  build 
I  my  second  bouse  so  that 
f  it  would  satisfy  me  in 
nearly  every,  if  not 
every  respectj"  said  a 
n  to  the  present 
writer.  "I  carofijly  de- 
dgned  my  home,  but  after  some  years  of 
living  in  it  I  see  a  number  of  changes 
which,  if  made,  would  add  greatly  to 
our  comfort,  and  had  they  been  included 
in  my  plans,  and  specifications  when  build- 
ing, would  have  added  little  (and  in 
some  cases  nothing)  to  the  cost  of  the 
house;  now  would  be  expensive  to  make." 
Doubtless  many  of  us  who  have  built  a 
house  will  agree  with  the  speaker,  but  as 
most  of  us  build  but  one  in  our  lifetime, 
the  following  hints  leaned  from  actual 
aMpenmett  way  "tie  of  mlas  to  tbosa  who 
r  to  hjdldf  and  may  alao  belp 
9  Atagm  Id  lioinei  aliMdy 


constmeted  which  will  add  to  their  com- 
fort. 

I  feel  that  no  contractor  (whether  be 
be  the  carpenter,  mason,  or  any  other), 
should  be  allowed  to  sublet  his  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Settle 
this  point  before  signing  your  contracts 
and  avoid  possible  trouble  later  on. 

Specify  that  the  top-soil  removed  ia 
digging  your  foundation  shall  remain 
your  property.  Few  lots  do  not  require 
grading  i^ter  the  building  is  finished,  and 
tiie  good  earth  thus  saved  will  be  valuable 
for  making  a  lawn.  All  this  soil  was 
taken  away,  and  probably  sold  for  a  good 
priee,  from  whore  the  writer  is  now  liv- 
ing, and  much  money  bad  to  be  spent 
befora  a  goed  lawn  could  be  secured. 

Plan  to  ban  a  ball  through  from  yoar 
front  door  to  the  kitflhsn.  If  you  do  nat 
do  Uui,  «7«ry  tuae  your  maid   answera 
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through  one  of  your  Tooma^  usually  the 
dining  room,  to  reach  the  front  door. 

Do  not  set  your  range  elsewhere  than 
in  the  kitchen  chimney.  In  the  house  in 
which  the  writer  is  living  this  was  not 
done,  although  called  for  in  the  plans  and 
specifications.  The  result  has  been  that 
not  only  is  there  less  room  in  the  kitchen, 
but  in  summer  it  is  much  warmer  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  original  plan  had  ' 
been  carried  out. 

Do  not  place  your  laundry  in  the  cel- 
lar if  you  can  avoid  doing  so.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable, I  think,  to  have  the  tubs,  etc, 
in  the  kitchen.  Build  an  extension  from 
your  kitchen  and  make  it  large  enough  to 
contain  the  tubs,  an  ironing  board,  and 
the  kitchen  table;  then  in  hot  weather 
your  maids  will  have  a  place  in  which  to 
take  their  meals,  as  well  as  to  wash  and 
iron,  and  will  be  spared  much  of  the  heat 
of  the  kitehen,  and  yet  be  so  near  it  that 
the  irons  can  be  heated  on  the  range. 
Our  kitchen  was  ,not  planned  that  way, 
and  last  spring  we  built  such  an  exten- 
sion as  described^  and  it  has  proved  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  the  writer 
were  building'  a  house,  he  would  make  the 
extension  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
kitehen,  and  rather  than  go  without  it 
would  make  his  kitehen  nnaller. 

In  a  number  of  houses  the  writer  has 
seen  he  finds  that  the  back  stairs  are. 
built  from  the  kitehen  and  meet  the  front 
stairs  about  three-quarters  the  way  up. 
This  method  of  building  saves  some  space 
and  money,  but  it  allows  the  heat  and 
odors  of  eooking  to  pass  up  to  the  second 
story. 

Lay  double  floors,  if  you  possibly  ean, 
especially  in  the  main  rooms  of  the  house. 
Even  if  you  have  a  North  Carolina  or 
yellow  pine  floor,  this  is  best,  for  the  top 
floor  is  laid  after  the  plastering  is  fiii- 
ished  and  thus  the  lime  and  dirt  are  not 
ground  into  the  surface  of  the  floor.  The 
house  in  whieh  the  writer  is  living  was 
not  built  in  this  way,  and  considerable 
money  had  to  be  spent  before  the  floors 
could  be  stained  and  varnished.  Even 
then  they  have  not  proved  satisfaetory. 
If  you  are  unable  to  have  double  floors^ 
carefully  cover  the  floors  with  heavy  pa- 
p^r,  and  near  the  doors,  or  wherever  there 
is  likely  to  be  nrach  wear,  place  a  num- 
ber of  layers  of  the  paper.  This  will 
help  to  keep  them  elean. 


Our  front  stairs  were  specified  to  be 
built  of  oak.  We  were  surprised  to  learn 
after  they  were  completed  that  if  quar- 
tered oak  had  been  specified  we  should 
have  had  a  handsomer  staircase.  Re- 
member this  when  deciding  if  you  will 
have  oak  flooring.  While  the  quartered 
oak  will  cost  more,  the  writer  thinks  it 
well  worth  the  money. 

Arrange  to  have  a  place  built  for  your 
ice  chest,  so  that  it  can  be  iced  from  out- 
side the  house.  In  our  house  we  planned 
a  room  in  the  cellar  for  it,  but  after  the 
experience  of  having  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs  each  time  an  article  of  food  was 
taken  from  or  placed  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
trouble  from  the  doors  which  swelled  and 
then  could  not  be  closed,  it  was  removed 
to  the  butler's  pantry,  and  we  have  found 
it  much  more  convenient  located  there. 

Place  the  water  closet  in  a  small  room 
by  itself,  and  not  in  the  bathroom.  This 
is  a  change  which  we  have  long  desired 
to  make  in  our  home.  The  cost,  had  it 
beoi  sp»ecified  in  our  plans,  would  have 
been  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  now 
cost  However,  we  think  such  a  change 
so  desirable  that  we  hope  to  make  it  in 
the  near  future. 

If  you  have  a  tank  room,  be  sure  that 
it  is  plastered.  Ours  was  not,  and  the 
trouble  we  have  had  in  cold  weather  from 
the  pipes  freezing  has  been  very  annoy- 
ing.  The  eost  of  plastering  any  room  is 
small  if  included  in  the  original  contract. 
If  building,  the  writer  would  plaster 
every  room. 

If  you  have  a  bay  window  built  out 
from  your  house  or  rooms  over  a  pordi, 
be  sure  and  speeify  that  material  for' 
warmth  shall  be  placed  under  the  floors. 
We  were  obliged  to  have  this  done  soon 
after  moving  into  our  house. 

Do  not  run  a  pipe  from  your  tank  to 
the  nearest  gutter  to  serve  as  an  over- 
flow. You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out 
how  much  cold  air  will  enter  through  it 
in  the  winter  time. 

The  automatic  air  valves  on  our  steam 
radiators  have  proved  satisfactory.  They 
can  be  procured  at  a  small  cost  and  are 
easily  put  on.  By  letting  the  air  in  the 
radiators  out  these  heat  up  very  rapidly. 
Before  using  the  valves  we  were  frequently 
obli|;ed  to  open  a  small  valve  by  hand 
in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  escape. 
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'OTHER,  that  filter 
needs  waahing,"  was 
tiie  remark  of  a  bo; 
after  Ein  examination 
ol  the  liome  drinkmgr 
water  aapply  in  the 
school  laboratory. 
"Why,  my  son,  we  have  the  best  filtor  I 
can  buy," 

"Can't  help  it;  I  got  the  worst  test  in 
the  claaa,  and  the  instructor  told  me  to 
waab  that  filter  and  try  again." 

For  the  first  time  that  family  realized 
that  a  filter,  however  good,  is  not  capable 
of  permanent  efiteiency  if  n^lected. 
This  is  an  instance,  from  life,  of  the 
praetieal  value  of  the  couiae  in  household 
aeienee  which  has  been  evolved  in  the 
classical  high  school  of  Springfield,  Ma»- 

BOChtlHttS. 

An  impure  water  supply  in  town  or 
country  can  be  dearly  shown  by  tests 
simple  enOQgh  to  be  inteUigible  to  sta- 
dcnts  in  a  ninth  grade  or,  as  in  this  case, 
the  first  year  in  the  hi^  school.  An  ex- 
cursion of  high  school  students  was  made 
to  the  source  of  supply  for  the  city  of 
Springfield,  and  the  class  was  shown  the 
pumping  station,  where  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  pond  into  the  filter 
beds,  where  it  is  purified. 

The  students  moke  tests  of  filtered  and 
onfiltered  water  and  build  filters  of  their 
own  on  a  small  scale. 

The  stereotyped  chapter  on  li^t  in  the 
text-book  becomes  interestiug.  First,  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  varions  kinds  of 
light  is  shown  the  students,  not  only  with 
reference  to  illuminating,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  ventilation,  taking  into  ao- 
connt  the  amoont  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
is  generated  by  the  severid  illnminating  ' 
gases.  The  value  of  kerosene,  gases  of 
various  kinds  and  electricity  are  expressed 
in  candle-power.  Each  student  does  the 
practical  work  with  reference  to  the  light- 
ing system  nsed  in  his  own  home.  The 
results  are  varied;  and  the  class  discna- 
sion  of  th«  various  conelusionB  is  not  the 
least  interwting  and  instmetive  part  of 
th*  laMon. 
Mitar-rM^Bg  baa  its  pitfalls  for  older 
A2^  ia^  tima  yoang  jmdj^  iiln  the 


readings  daily  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  and  the  result  shows  the  d^r  cost 
per  capita  of  gas  and  electricity.  With  an 
average  class,  it  is  not  difficult  to  have 
every  form  of  illumination  Illustrated. 

The  agitation  for  pure  food  and  drugs 
has  had  its  infiuence  on  the  course.  A 
young  girl  found  "that  lovely  headache 
powder"  to  contain  enough  of  the  dan- 
geroos  acctanilide  to  more  than  account 
for  her  peculiar  feelings  after  the  head- 
ache had  disaappeared. 

"But,"  asks  the  reader,  "how  do  these 
children  intelligently  perform  so  deUcate 
an  operation  as  a  teat  in  organic  chem- 
istryr 

The  test  itself  is  dmple,  and  the  result 
clear  and  conclusive:  equal  quantities  of 
any  suspected  powder  (or  crushed  tablets) 
and  zinc  chloride  are  mixed  and  heated  in 
a  dry  teat-tube  with  a  bit  of  wood;  a 
toothpick  will  do  nicely.  If  aoetanilide  is 
present,  the  wood  will  be  colored  a  deep 
rod.  "Never  take  it  without  a  physician's 
^vice"  is  printed  in  large  letters  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ezeruse  in  one  note- 
book. There  is  little  fear  of  careless  use 
of  drugs  when  young  people  are  Uins  for^ 
tided. 

The  commoner  food  sophistications  are 
shown  in  class,  and  the  students  bring 
samples  of  various  kinds  from  home. 
Bakiiig  powders  of  all  types;  phosphate, 
alnm  and  cream  of  tartar  are  roughly 
tested,  and  the  presence  of  starch  is 
shown  by  the  beautiful  iodine  test,  when 
even  a  grun  of  starch  betrays  its  pres- 
ence by  turning  a  deep  bine. 

Vanilla  extract,  "my  own  make,"  was 
proudly  presented  to  his  mother  by  one 
of  the  progressive  students.  Lemon  ex- 
tract also  was  made,  and  samples  of  the 
several  kinds  on  the  market  were  tested 
for  adulteration  or  sophistication. 

Tests  for  preservatives  in  milk  wei« 
made.  In  all  cases  the  tests  employ^ 
are  chosen  for  their  clear  results,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  B«re  com- 
plicated reactions  or  chemical  changes. 

Both  butter  and  oleomargarine  are 
wholasome  food  produats;  oleomargarine 
sin  be  markated  in  most  states  muoh 
ifaMpn  than  butter,  and  f«w  faousewivei 
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want  to  be  deceived  in  this  respect.  To 
detect  the  fraud  by  taste  alone  is  more 
difficult  than  many  will  believe.  It  re- 
quires a  palate  abnormally  sensitive  to 
butter  flavors.  But  there  are  conclusive 
tests  which  can  be  easily  performed. 
Oleomargarine  "sputters"  badly  when 
boiling,  while  butter  boils  quietly  and 
with  a  foam.  This  is  the  common  and 
reliable  test  in  use  with  many  food  in- 
spectors, but  the  high  school  class  use 
another  and  interesting  one,  as  follows: 
Into  some  sweet,  skimmed  milk,  a  lump 
of  the  suspected  sample  is  placed  and  the 
whole  is  heated  gently  until  the  fat  is 
melted.  Stir  with  a  wooden  splinter  and 
cool  in  ice  water  or  under  a  running 
faucet,  stirring  continually.  If  the  sam- 
ple is  oleomargarine,  it  may  be  collected 
in  a  single  mass,  while  butter  hardens  in 
fine  granules.  The  milk,  of  course,  must 
be  well  skimmed  to  be  of  any  value  in  this 
test. 

Spices  are  tested  for  added  starch  and 
also  for  coloring  matter.  The  familiar 
test  of  dyeing  a  bit  of  cloth  is  used  to 
diow  the  latter;  cloves,  mustard  and  cay- 
enne pepper  were  the  spices  used. 

Each  student  chooses  a  brand  of  coffee, 
usually  the  home  supply,  and  performs 
the  simple  tests  to  detect  chicory  and 
cereals.  First,  they  look  at  the  grains 
under  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  Chic- 
ory betrays  its  presence  by  a  "dark,  gum- 
my" appearance,  while  cereal  grains  are 
polishedl  Coffee  itself  is  clear  in  color 
and  lusterless.  A  test  for  starch,  if  neg- 
ative, is  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the 
eoffee  is  unadulterated,  as  all  the  common 
adulterant  •  contain  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  starch. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
in  the  city  have  learned  these  simple  facts 
concerning  their  own  food  supply  through 
this  endeavor  to  interest  the  student  in 
school  work. 

A  useful  little  volume.  Detection  of  the 
Conunon  Food  Adulterations,  is  of  espe- 
cial help  to  teachers  of  similar  courses. 
It  contains  directions  for  the  simpler 
tests  of  food  adulterations  and  has  proved 
of  practical  value. 

What  does  the  average  housekeeper 
know  of  plumbing  T  Probably  on  no 
other  strictly  household  subject  is  there 
so  universal  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

Bo3rs  and  girls  alike  turn  praetieal 
plumbers  for  the  timew  They  atjodj  the 
different  kind^  of  traps  and  fixtures,  then 
they  are  sent  hooie  with  instmetioaB 
to  take  a  trap  apart,  put  it  together  again 


and  describe  it  Eaeh  one  draws  a  plan 
of  the  home  plumbing  from  the  roof  vent 
to  the  connection  with  the  city  sewage. 

Ventilation  is  investigated  by  each  stu- 
dent. Schoolroom  and  public  building 
methods  are  explained,  then  each  pupil  is 
required  to  choose  a  room  at  home.  This 
is  measured  in  cubic  feet  and  the  number 
of  people  in  the  room  is  noted. 

One  test  showed  4S0  cubic  feet  for  each 
of  three  people,  an  ample  room  allowance. 
In  this  particular  room,  the  ventilation 
was  "natural,"  as  in  practically  all  dwell- 
ing houses;  there  were  two  changes  of 
air  in  one  hour,  and  2880  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  came  in  each  hour.  The  light- 
ing was  by  electricity;  therefore  no  al- 
lowance of  air  was  needed  for  it.  But 
there  were  three  people  in  the  room,  and 
the  allowance  of  960  feet  for  each  person 
is  rather  smalL  In  this  particular  dining 
room  special  care  is  now  taken  to  secure 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Is  coal,  gas,  charcoal,  wood  or  electric- 
ity the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  fuelT 
This  question  the  class  also  investigates. 
The  heating  value  and  cost  of  each  is  care- 
fully noted.  A  diagram  of  a  system  of 
steam  heating  appears  in  one  notebook,  a 
furnace  in  another  and  hot-water  heating 
is  demonstrated  in  a  third.  Before  the  sub- 
ject is  left,  each  student  is  acquainted 
with  the  cost  of  heating  by  the  differei^ 
methods  and  with  their  special  advantages 
and  disadvantages^ 

Simple  bleaching  of  fabrics  is  at- 
tempted, and  the  ordinary  stains  are  re- 
moved. A  bit  of  cloth  or  silk  is  doubled 
and  ink  stains,  black  and  red,  grease,  oil 
and  paint  are  made  on  the  two  samples. 
The  result  of  a  test  on  one  is  then  easily 
compared  with  the  untouched  sample. 

!EinaIly  this  coarse  is  combined  with  one 
on  phymology  and  hygiene,  planned  with 
especial  reference  to  the  cldld^s  own  well- 
being.  Practical  talks  and  demonstn^ 
tions  for  emergencies  are  given,  and  phy- 
sicians give  a  final  lecture  to  the  boys  and 
girls  separately  on  hygiene  and  the  special 
care  of  their  bodies  and  health. 

Every  notebodic  in  the  class  is  different, 
for  every  student  seeks  his  illastrations 
of  principles  nearest  his  own  interests, 
namely,  in  his  home.  Surely  this  is  sicf- 
ficient  ezplanatioa  of  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  the  subjects. 

This  is  a  strietly  elassieal  high  seho<^ 
and  does  not  empkamm  the  practical  re- 
sults at  the  expense  «£  the  enltore  valae  est 
the  eoorae.    1fawBy«DXiSc5,'^sw«^:^ 


Fletcherizing  with  Fletcher 


By  Michael  WiUiams 


This  V 


I  EAR  Williama:  If  you'd 
like  a  chance  to  talk  to 
Horace  Fletcher,  who  has 
I  just  returned  from  his 
long  trip  around  the  world, 
either  come  up  to  see  me  or 
telephone  within  an  hour." 
IS  the  note  hurried  to  me  the  other 
r  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  ex- 
whaler,  ex-miner,  ex-champion  gymnast, 
es-champion  snap-shot  marksman  (whose 
manual  of  rifle  shooting  was  adopted  in 
the  Japanese  army  before  the  war  with 
Russia),  ex-painter,  ex-opera  manager, 
ex-Oriental  trader— to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  thirty-odd  occupations  com- 
prised in  the  singularly  picturesque 
career  of  the  man  who  has  forced  the 
physiologists  to  rewrite  their  text-books, 
and  has  founded  a  system  of  practical 
philosophy  which,  in  the  face  of  ridi- 
cule, misrepresentation  and  hostility,  has 
spread  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the 
civilized   world. 

I  write  that  the  invitation  was  hurried 
to  me,  because  one  must  briskly  bestir 
one's  self  to  make  good  a  chance  to  see 
the  founder  of  the  most  hopeful  cult  of 
the  twentieth  century  when  he  passes 
in  one  of  his  periodical  Sittings  through 
one's  neighborhood.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  Horace  Fletcher  has  been  go- 
ing up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  in  all  the 
seas  and  all  the  lands  of  this  earth  of 
oars,  in  which  he  takes  sach  a  vital  and 
ever  restless  interest;  and  today,  when 
he  lives  in  Venice  because  it  is  the  most 
central  place  in  the  world,  he  is  a  greater 
traveler  than  ever.  He  was  just  re- 
turned from  a  little  trip  around  the  globe, 
during  which  he  had  called  in  to  see  old 
friends  in  Japan,  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
and  various  islands  of  the  Philippines,  as 
you  or  I  might  go  to  Brooklyn. 

I  was  just  returned  to  New  York  from 
a  visit  to  New  Haven.  There  I  had  been 
talking  with  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  the 
director  of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school 
of  Yale  university,  with  Irving  Fisher, 
professor  of  political  economy,  and  with 
Lafayette  B.  Uendel,  professor  of  phy^- 
ologieal  chemistry — the  men  who  for  the 
last  six  years  have  been  applying  the 
methods  of  experimental  science  to  the 
solving  of  aome  o£  the  great  problems 


of  nutrition,  a  work  the  results  of  which 
Professor  Chittenden  has  given  the  world 
ital   volume,    The   Nutri- 


tific  circles  by  the  strange  case  of  Horace 
Fletcher,  who  was  dying  of  obesity  and 
various  diseases  when  he  had  won  a 
fortune  and  wished  to  enjoy  his  life  and 
who  cured  himself  completely,  with  res- 
toration of  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
his  youth,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  siraply  by 
complete  mastication  of  his  food — and 
work  which  thoroughly  supports  and  sci- 
entifically explains  the  main  elements  of 
Fletcher's  methods.  Professor  Chitten- 
den, one  of  the  very  foremost  physiolo^- 
cal  chemists  in  the  world,  has  not  only 
proved  Fletcher's  main  contentions  to  be 
true,  it  is  claimed,  but  he  also  relates 
with  gratitude  that  since  be  personally 
adopted  Fletcherism  he  has  been  cured 
of  rheumatism  that  had  refused  to  yield 
to  medical  treatment,  and  of  attacks  of 
bilious  headache.  Professor  Iz^ng 
Fisher  assisted  Professor  Chittenden  in 
his  experiments,  and  expends  targe  snms 
of  money  and  much  time  in  spreading  the 
tenets  of  the  new  idea  in  nutrition,  be- 
cause he  is  more  than  an  expounder  of 
political  economy;  he  is  a  protagonist 
for  the  cause  of  human  efiieiency: 
"Fletcherism  adds  to  the  sum  of  our  na- 
tional health;  and  an  addition  to  nutional 
health  means  an  increase  of  national 
wealth;"  thus  may  his  view  be  expressed. 
And,  as  I  hastened  to  the  interview,  I 
thought  of  these  things,  and  of  others: 
namely,  of  how  one  of  my  great  admi- 
rations in  literature,  Henry  James,  had 
been  relieved  of  the  misery  of  dyspepsia 
and  restored  to  health  by  Fletcherism, 
and  of  how  his  brother,  William  James, 
who  writes  as  though  he  used  sunlight 
for  ink  (and  do  I  really  love  Henry  more 
than  William?  I  cannot  say!)  owes  re- 
newed vigor  to  the  same  cause ;  of  how 
many  others  whose  names  would  read  like 
sections  of  Who's  Who  in  This  Our  World 
(to  conjure  a  needed  book  into  existence) 
— physiologists,  sui^reons,  captains  of  in- 
dustry, artists,  writers,  men  and  women 
of  many  kinds  and  degrees — pay  tribnte 
to  the  salutary  effects  of  the  idea  to 
iriiieh  one  of  the  most  daring  and  pio- . 
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tnresque  adventurers  of  modem  tiioes 
has  devoted  a  wonderfully  restored  life 
(and  a  fortune  in  cold  cash!)  to  bring 
home  to  men  and  women. 

He  is  an  adventurer  in  more  than  one 
world;  the  world  of  thought  has  been 
the  scene  of  his  battles,  forays,  and  dar- 
ing exploits  as  well  as  the  world  of  earth 
and  water — ^in  which  he  varied  killing 
whales  with  commanding  a  crew  of  Chi- 
nese pirates  on  a  Cantonese  lorcha;  teach- 
ing marshals  of  Japan  how  to  shoot  tea- 
cups thrown  into  the  air;  with  teaching 
athletes  to  box  and  turn  somersaults  in 
the  Olympic  club  of  San  Francisco, 
which  he  founded;  tramping  the  wild, 
searching  for  gold,  and  gaining  the  metal 
(in  stamped  coin!)  by  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Japanese  art  shops  in  Amer- 
ica; winning  medals  for  his  skill  in  gym- 
nastic work,  and  giving  up  all  other 
things  for  years  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
paint  pictures;  a  man  of  a  thousand  en- 
thusiasms; surely  an  adventurer  if  ever 
there  was  one!  And  when  he  discovered, 
in  the  world  of  thought,  the  idea  which 
brought  him  back  from  death's  door  to 
a  richm:  and  intenser  life,  surely  he  had 
achieved  his  greatest  adventure.  After 
years  of  fighting  for  his  idea  in  the  face 
of  the  lan^iter  that  is  like  unto  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot^  and  the 
blank  indifference  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  win- 
ning recognition — ^not  for  himself,  he  does 
not  care  for  that,  but  for  his  idea — ^yes, 
truly,  this  was  a  great  adventure  I 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  his  adventure 
has  played  an  important  part  in  a  great 
movement  that  is  today  gathering  foroe 
in  all  directions — a  movement  that  is, 
indeed,  as  old  as  man's  intelligence,  a 
movement  that  is  the  eternal  search  for 
happiness,  but  which  is  today,  perhaps, 
more  conscious  of  its  aim,  and  going 
after  it  in  a  more  practical  and  definite 
fashion  than  ever  before.  William  James 
is  a  leader  in  this  movement,  with  his 
propaganda  of  "pragmatism;"  with  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  of  Columbia,  Professor  San- 
tayana,  Ostwald  in  Germany,  Schiller  of 
Oxford  in  En^and  (and  H.  G.  Wells), 
Poincang  in  France,  a  group  of  young  Ital- 
ians in  Florence,  all  promoting  the  cause 
of  a  philosophy  which  considers  only  the 
worth  of  thoughts  and  ideas  to  man 
in  Iheir  practical  application.  It  is  the 
movement  of  the  new  optimism;  that 
thinking  optimism  that  is  based  on  facts, 
and  not  the  fulsome  optimism  of  tiie 
sentimentaHsts;  the  spirit  of  beKef  in 
tile  progress  of  man  because  fiiets  prove 


that  he  is  progressing.  It  is  the  move- 
ment that  led  both  William  James  and 
Ostwald  in  Germany  to  give  up  their 
imiversity  positions  to  devote  themselves 
to  its  propaganda.  It  is  the  movement 
that  has  led,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
men  like  Saleeby  to  write  his  book  on 
Worry,  Dr  Luther  H.  Gulick  to  write 
his  Efficient  Life,  Hubert  Higgins  to 
write  his  Humaniculture,  E.  Wiie  Cook 
to  write  his  Betterment,  Dr  Edward  Cur- 
tis to  write  his  Nature  and  Health.  It 
is  the  movement  for  which  Professor 
Chittenden  supplied  a  fitting  motto  when 
he  said  in  his  Lowell  lectures,  in  giving 
the  results  of  his  dietetic  experiments  at 
Yale  to  the  worid,  **Knowledge  has  value 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  confers,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  the  human  race." 

And  I  remembered,  in  thus  thinking, 
that  both  Wake  Cook  and  Hubert  Hig- 
gins (the  latter  the  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy at  the  University  of  Cambridge) 
were  rescued  from  the  «crapheap,  and 
given  health  and  courage,  and  materM, 
wherewith  to  write  their  books  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  new  optimisai,  by  the 
practice  of  Fletcherism;  which  does  not 
merely  mean  chewing  food  completely, 
but  means  cheerfulness,  appreciation  of 
Hfe,  and  hope  and  trust  in  life  and 
nature.  Surely,  when  the  history  of  the 
new  optimism — 

But  by  this  time  I  had  reached  the 
office  of  my  friend  and  was  told  that  Mr 
Fletcher  would  be  there  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  although  I  sat  witit  a  book  in  hand 
I  confess  that  my  eyes  kept  straying  to 
the  door.  Great  is  the  power  of  a  phrase^ 
whetiier  it  be  right  or  wrong;  for  I,  who 
had  never  seen  Mr  Fletcher,  found  my- 
self drawing  a  Riental  picture  of  the 
perfervid  enthusiast  based  on  the  wordei 
used  by  Dr  Woods  Hutchinson  in  an  ar- 
ticle winch  had  cast  Fletcheram  into 
ridicule  along  with  a  selected  company  of 
'^et  Delusions.''  ^The  lean  and  learned 
Fletcher,**  niio  ^declares  that  if  we  only 
keep  on  masticating  our  one  mouthful  at 
food  long  enough  we  shall  delude  the 
stomach  into  magnifying  it  into  ten,  and 
can  dine  sumptuously  on  a  menu  card 
and  a  wafer  biscuit'' — so  Hutchinson 
wrote.  And  I  fancied  this  lean  and 
learned  figure  entering  with  a  hungry 
gleam  in  his  eyes;  but  just  then  Sfr 
Fletcher  appeared. 

And  fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  lunch- 
ing with  a  well-dreased,  raUier  chubby, 
decidedly  well-nouzished,  soft-eyed  and 
sun-browned  little  man,  with  th^  tcss»& 
pleasant  vosvoift  BbinasiL  «s^^»J^^-^ws*^5^J3i% 
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bat  lean,  though,  doubtless,  learned 
enough.  I  had  rather  winced  when  in- 
vited to  lunch,  thinking  of  the  stories 
of  my  host's  meals;  of  a  single  baked  po- 
tato, or  a  handful  of  cereal  and  maple 
sugar,  and  of  the  menu  card  and  wafer 
biscuit  aforesaid.  But  we  had  an  omelet, 
hashed  brown  potatoes,  spinach,  stewed 
tomatoes,  bread  and  butter,  grapefruit, 
cream;  and  I  had  coffee.  For  dessert, 
Mr  Fletcher  dissolved  powdered  sugar, 
brought  by  the  waiter  for  the  grapefruit, 
in  cream.     He  voted  it  delicious. 

But — behold  the  difference  between  this 
lunch  and  an  ordinary  one!  There  was 
but  a  single  omelet,  and  a  single  portion 
each  of  the  potatoes,  the  spinach,  and  the 
tomatoes.  And  this  lunch  was  Mr 
Fletcher's  breakfast. 

''I  went  to  bed  last  night  at  half  past 
ten,  and  I  got  up  this  morning  at  half 
past  three  and  began  my  work,"  said  Mr 
Fletcher;  "and  now  I  am  hungry." 

'^ours,  then,  is  really  that  earned  ap- 
petite of  which  you  write?" 

"It  is.  I  have  put  in  a  good  day's 
work.  I  have  read  through  Professor 
Chittenden's  new  book,  making  my  notes; 
read  and  wrote  letters,  and  done  other 
business." 

"And  do  you  never  take  more  sleep 
than  you  had  last  night  f" 

"But  rarely.  Five  to  six  hours  are 
ample  for  me,  especially  when  I  have 
work  to  do.  When  I  w£^e  in  the  morn- 
ing there  usually  comes  at  once  into  my 
mind  the  thought  of  what  particular 
I>iece  of  work  is  to  be  done  first,  and  I 
go  about  it." 

^^And  is  that  first  idea  usually  of  the 
particular  work  that  is  most  important, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  the  work  yoa 
have  then  in  handf" 

*^o.  It  may  be  of  any  one  of  a  score 
of  things,  perhaps  of  some  new  work 
altogether." 

"But  suppose  you  are  engaged  in  writ- 
ing one  of  your  books,  for  instance,  and 
the  first  thought  in  the  morning  is  of 
some  work  other  than  that — ^would  not 
following  the  new  idea  delay  the  book?" 

**It  would  not.  I  save  time  always  by 
not  forcing  time.  If,  when  I  get  up  in 
the  morning,  my  first  thought  of  work  is 
of  one  thing,  and  I  force  myself  to  do 
some  other,  the  product  is  not  good,  it 
must^  or  should  be,  done  over  again* 
But  won't  you  try  some  more  of  these 
potatoes?    They    are   delicious?" 

This  word  "delicious"  ran  through  Mr 
Fletcher's  table  talk  like  a  leit  motiv.  It 
was  vezyr  evident  that  he  tiioroughly  en- 


joyed his  meal.  His  sense  of  taste,  he 
says,  is  so  developed  by  use,  by  appre- 
ciation, that  the  insalivation  and  degluti- 
tion of  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  richest 
foods  are  accompanied  by  epicurean 
pleasure  of  the  finest  kind.  And  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  more  appearance  of 
constraint,  or  of  concentration,  in  the 
following  of  the  rules  of  complete  mas- 
tication on  the  part  of  the  prophet  and 
master  of  the  cult  than  would  be  found 
on  the  part  of  any  ordinary  man  with 
whom  you  might  lunch. 

Charm:  this,  as  I  think,  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  Horace  Fletcher. 
No  man  was  ever  less  of  a  zealot,  of  a 
fanatic,  in  his  manners,  his  talk,  his  social 
methods.  The  Amoldian  phrase,  "sweet- 
ness and  light,"  took  on  fresh  meaning 
in  one's  mind  after  an  hour  spent  with 
him.  An  individualist  through  and 
through,  he  yet  sanely  respects  the  opin- 
ions and  personalities  of  others,  and  thus 
gains  the  more  respect  and  consideration 
for  his  own  ideas.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
reasonable,  practical,  and  businesslike  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  consid- 
eration for  others  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  his  answer  to  my  question  of 
"Do  you  really  never  fall  off  in  any  de- 
gree from  your  high  standard  of  health, 
Mr  Fletcher?" 

'^es,  I  do,"  he  said ;  and  added,  laugh- 
ingly, yet  rather  wistfully,  "and  when  I 
do  I  go  about  like  a  dog  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self. You  see,  I  have  so  many  friends, 
and  there  are  so  many  who  really  feel 
that  they  cannot  possibly  go  without  wine 
at  their  meals,  and  rather  than  make 
them  feel  uneasy  when  they  are  with  me 
I  sometimes  break  my  own  rules — and 
suffer  for  it,  yet  really  not  to  any  great 
degree;  perhaps  one  not  so  observant  as 
I  of  the  state  of  one's  body  would  not 
notice  it  at  all.  But  I  do  not  like  ever 
to  hurt  people's  feelings. 

'besides  that,  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
thought  too  much  of  a  crank — I  cannot 
be  too  many  kinds  of  a  crank  at  once, 
you  know,  for  that  would  injure  my 
larger  plans.  For  instance,  if  I  had 
only  myself  to  consider,  and  not  the  suc- 
cess of  my  work,  I  should  not  be  dressed 
as  I  am  now;  I  should  always  wear  my 
sandals,  I  should  never  take  alcohol,  nor 
smoke.  Any  person  trying  to  impress 
new  ideas  on  the  world  (though  please  re- 
member that  my  ideas  are  not  new,  but 
only  new  versions  of  old  ideas)  finds 
that  he  must  temporize  and  be  diplo- 
matic   There  are  so  few  people  who  do 
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thmr  own  thmkingl  So  maay  most  fid- 
low  the  banners  of  other  men,  men  of 
Buthoritj,  or  of  seeming  authority. 

"When  I  diseovered  ray  dietetic  method, 
and  was  perfecting  it  in  my  own  person, 
I  Bofifered  ridicule  even  at  the  hands  of 
my  eloeest  friends;  I  tried  vainly  lo  get 
a  serious  hearing  for 
my  cause.  Weil,  then, 
I  thought,  I  must  either 
become  a  physieian  ray- 
self,  when  the  world 
will  listen  to  me,  or 
else  I  must  go  out  and 
capture  a  doctor,  cure 
him,  and  make  him  my 
megaphone.  I  adopted 
the  latter  plan. 

"Now  the  moyement 
goes  on  with  increas- 
ing momentum  every' 
where.  And  people  are 
beginning  to  see  that 
the  term  Fletcherism 
should  apply,  not  tmly 
to  the  thorough  chew- 
ing of  their  food,  but 
to  their  whole  lives.  I 
regret  myself  that  some 
other  term  than  Fletch- 
erism cannot  be  used, 
but  this  matter  has 
gone  beyond  my  con- 
trol. My  chief  concern 
today  is  in  the  work 
o  f  social  bettenoent 
which  I  have  outUned 
in  one  of  my  hooks  as 
Social  Qnarantine,  On 
the  part  of  those  who 
know  how  lo  maintain 
true  economy  in  nutri- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of 
concern  that  the  whole 
social  environment 
should  be  purified  and  made  healthful 
The  so-called  submerged  tenth,  the  di-egs 
and  waifs  of  our  population,  the  people  of 
the  underworld,  it  is  estimated,  costs  us 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  ex- 
pense of  government,  brings  insecurity 
into  our  lives,  and  drags  the  commonweal 
down  to  depths  of  woe  and  disease  which 
cannot    be    ignored    even    by    the    most 


"Up  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  Hoq- 
ontble  J.  S.  Yan  Patten,  twice  mayor  of 
that  city,  is  heading  a  movement  likely 
soon  to  be  established  to  make  this  woiJc 
of  social  betterment  a  city  govemmeot 
matter  by  the  amendment  of  the  char- 
ter. When  this  has  been  done,  public 
attention  will  b  e  fo- 
cused on  Burlington, 
and  we  shall  have  ef- 
fected the  fMiae  kind  of 
start  for  this  woric  as 
I  did  when  I  hut  cap- 
tured and  eared  my 
doctor  and  set  bill  to 
work  as  a  propagan- 
dist." 

Other  callers  had 
now  arrived;  lunch  was 
over,  the  last  mouthful 
desired  had  been  prop- 
erly Fletcberized,  in  a 
time  joat  about  equal 
to  that  consumed  in 
any  ordinary  meal;  and 
I  went  away,  fully  sub- 
scribing t  o  Professor 
William  James'  open 
letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  Mr  Fletcher  was 
"one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  'sympathetic' 
persons  whom  Massa- 
cliusetts  in  our  day  has 
produced,"  and  that 
his  teaching  was  "of 
fundamental  impor- 
tance, both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state. 
If  his  observations  on 
diet,  confirmed  already 
on  a  limited  scale, 
should  prove  true  on  a 
'jMcbcc  universal  scale,  it  is  im- 

possible to  overestimate 
their  revolutionary  import."  This  was 
written  by  Professor  James  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Professor  Chittenden's  last 
book,  but  recently  issued,  The  Nutrition 
of  Man.  Tbis  volume  goes  to  prove  that 
the  low  standard  of  diet,  and  the  thor^ 
ough  mastication,  preached  by  Fletcher, 
are  true  on  a  universal  scale.  Fletcher- 
has  ceased  to  be  a  fad.     It  is  a  tried, 


obtuse  or  satisfied  or  indifferent  persons,     lested  and  proved  good  system  of  life. 
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Ill— Wellesley,  the  Beautiful 

By  George  D.  Adams 


III  towns  In  Oils  aprles  are  ohosen  I 
mciHt  [lerfKCt  conimunlt] 
tin  but  merU  wId  u  pluui! 

g  ELLESLEY,  Mussa- 
^  ^husctts,  i  8  known 
throughout  the  coun- 
try as  the  home  oE 
)  one  of  the  lai^st  col- 
leges for  women  in  . 
the  world,  but  to  its 
resideuts  it  is  known  as  a  beautiful, 
heattliful  and  allogether  desirable  place 
to  live.  It  is  a  purely  ivsideutial  town, 
at  least  four-fifths  of  its  working  pop- 
ulation being  engaged  in  business  or  the 
proftssions  in  Boston,  twelve  miles  away. 
Saiinff  no   maniifaeturiiig,    we   have   uo 


smoke  and  no  slums.  We  have  a  S?^, 
eommodioiis  house  on  our  poor  farm,  bat.. 
to  keep  our  two  inmates  from  beiag 
lonely,  we  board  several  from  a  uei^boP^. 
iiig  towu.  With  a  population  of  abont 
tiOOO,  we  have  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$14,000,000,  and  a  tax  rate  of  $L'2  per 
thousand.  While  not  a  millionaires^ 
town,  we  have  a  number  of  citizens  of 
that  class,  though  not  of  the  new-rieh. 
vniiely.  While  they  make  no  iiilijar  dis- 
play of  their  wealth,  they  maintain  beau- 
tiful estates,  which  the  public  are  allowed; 
to  enjoy,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  the- 
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welfare  of  the  town,  an  interest  whieh 
has  heen  manifested  by  munificent  gifts 
of  land  for  parks,  playgrounds,  and  our 
beautiful  town  hall  and  library  building. 
More  of  the  same  class  would  be  wel- 
comed, as  they  keep  down  our  tax  rate, 
thus  conferring  a  mutual  benefit. 

The  area  of  Wellesley  is  about  twelve 
square  miles,  which  is  divided  into  five 
neighborhoods  or  villages:  the  Falls,  the 
Farms,  the  Hills,  the  Village  and  the 
Fells.  All  but  the  last  named  are  sta- 
tions on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad, 
while  the  Fells  and  Hills  are  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  trolley  ^stem,  with 
fifteen-minute  service  to  Boston.  An- 
other trolley  line  serves  the  .Village,  Hills 
and  the  Fells,  running  to  Boston  through 
the  Newtons.  The  fare  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad  is  one  cent  per  mile,  on 
the  trolley  lines  fifteen  cents  to  Boston, 
with  running  time  one  hour ;  on  the  steam 
line,,  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  distance 
twelve   to  fourteen   miles. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  on  numerous 
hills,  the  highest  land  between  Boston 
and  Worcester,  and  comprises  many  acres 
of  beautifully  wooded  country,  inter- 
spersed with  charming  lakes  and  streams. 
The  Charles  river,  the  popular  canoeing 
stream,  is  accessible  from  different  parts 
of  the  town.  With  land  so  plentiful  and 
inexpensive  each  man  builds  his  home 
facing  any  point  of  the  compass  that 
suits  him.  As  many  of  the  houses  are 
surrounded  by  the  natural  growth  of  oaks 
or  chestnuts,  a  fine,  park-like  effect  is 
produced.  From  almost  any  part  of  the 
town  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  will  lead  one 
to  some  lovely  path  in  deep  woods.  Birds 
of  about  every  kind  to  be  found  in  New 
England  unite  to  fill  the  air  with  their 
music.  Squirrels  of  all  kinds  are  far 
too  plentiful  for  the  safety  of  the  birds' 
eggs,  but  are  quite  unobjectionable  when 
served  in  a  tootlisonie  pie.  The  whirring 
partridge  is  liable  to  startle  one  when 
suddenlv  flushed,  friskv  rabbits  are  verv 

ft  -  •  » 

plentiful.  Deer  are  often  seen  in  the 
Fells,  \nsiting  our  gardens  for  a  change 
of  diet.  Foxes,  mink,  woodchucks,  coons, 
muskrat,  and  what  one  of  our  young  la- 
dies terms  "the  odorous  wood  pussy,"  can 
be  found  when  wanted.  Wild  flowers  and 
wild  berries  abound  everywhere.  Our 
ponds  and  streams  are  well  stocked  with 
pickerel,  black  bass,  white  perch,  etc.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  these  conditions  within 
a  few  miles  of  so  large  a  city  as  Boston. 

Many  residents  of  the  city  are  spending 
their  summers  here  in  the  open,  either 
in  tents  or  more  substantial  camps.    With 


land  so  abundant  there  is  no  crowding 
together  of  houses,  a  fact  which,  with  our 
porous,  easily  drained  soil,  pure  spring 
water,  a  careful  supervision  of  our  milk 
supply,  and  high  elevation,  has  given  the 
town  an  enviable  reputation  for  health- 
fulness.  The  high  order  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  residents  and  their  general 
prosperity  are  strong  factors  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  health.  The 
foreign  population  is  very  small,  princi- 
pally from  the  north  of  Italy.  We  have, 
no  public  hospital  in  the  town,  but  ex- 
cellent ones  are  available  just  over  our 
borders  on  both  sides,  and  a  free  bed  is ' 
supported  in  the  Newton  hospital  by  the 
churches  of  Wellesley.  A  number  of 
skillful  physicians  practice  here,  while 
several  Boston  specialists  reside  here  and 
are  available  for  town  practice. 

Churches    are    distributed    as    follows: 

Episcopal,  Congregational  and  Christian 

r Science  (in  the  town  hall)  at  the  Village, 

the"  Unitarian  and  Congregational  at  the 

Hills,  and  Catholic  at  the  Fells. 

Our  schools  are  noted  for  the  thorough 
aijd  excellent  training  which  they  give. 
The  superintendent  is  an  educator  of  note, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
one  of  our  nearby  universities.  He  re- 
quires and  maintains  a  high  standard  in 
all  the  schools.  Our  high  school  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  town,  having  sent 
out  a  line  of  graduates  as  well  fitted  for 
collegiate  or  business  life  as  any  school 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  It»  head  mas- 
ter has  filled  the  position  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
work.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  graduate  to 
enter  any  college  in  the  country  with 
conditions.  The  new  $125,000  school 
building,  which  is  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience for  doing  good  work,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  future  of 
the  school.  Our  other  school  buildings 
are  scattered  about  the  town  where  they 
will  best  accommodate  the  pupils  and  are 
excellently  appointed  as  regards  comfort, 
light  and  sanitation.  Manual  training  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  department,  and 
nature  studies,  are  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. Clean,  sportsmanlike  athletics  are 
much  in  evidence  throughout  the  town. 
The  fine  playground  given  the  town  by 
the  late  Hollis  Hunnewell,  sixteen  acres 
of  valuable  land  centrally  located,  has 
done  much  to  encourage  out-of-door 
sports.  Many  of  our  boys  are  now  on 
the  'varsity  teams  of  different  colleges. 
A  boys'  club  house  at  the  Village,  the 
gift  of  Mrs  Durant,  is  a  help  in  the  phys- 
ical  development   of  t^aa  ^wwv^k^  Ni^orj'^, 
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Wellealey  college,  with  its  1400  stu- 
dents, its  350  aeres  of  oak  wood  and  well- 
kept  lawns,  its  many  fine  buildings,  all 
backed  by  beautiful  Lake  Waban,  is  an 
edocational  asset  of  great  value.  Next 
in  importance  is  Dana  Hall,  a  girls'  fin- 
ishing and  preparatory  school  of  the 
highest  standing,  with  a  membership  of 
2M.     The  cottage  system  of  lodging  the 


students  is  in  use,  some  ten  pleasant 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  school 
building  being  utilized  as  donnitorie^ 
Roek  Ridge  Hall  school  for  boys  at  Wel- 
Icsley  Hilb  has  auiiuired  an  excellent  rep- 
utation, as  has  the  school  for  boys  of 
Rev  E.  A.  Benner  at  the  Yillage.  The 
Academy  of  the  Assumption  (Catholic) 
has  in  Wellesley  Hills  a  beautiful  loca- 


lion  and  a  lar^  attendance.  Willi  Har- 
vard nnivereity,  the  Massachuaetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  6ve  other  colleges  and  two  nor- 
mal schools  within  fifteen  miles,  our  ©d- 
ncBltnnal  needs  would  seem  to  be  welt 
supplied. 

Our  town  government  is  by  a  board  of 
three  selectmen,  elected  annually  in  town 
meeting.  These  meetings  are  very  inter- 
esting occasions.  At  least  a  score  of 
lawyers,  nearly  as  large  a  number  of 
(loctors  and  clergymen  ( active  and  re- 
lire3).  bankers,  college  professors,  mer- 
ehaatfl,  farmers  and  working  people,  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  form  an  organization  capable  of 
passing:  intelligent  judgment  on  any  act 
or  appropriation  which  is  presented.  We 
have  no  boasiam  and  no  graft.  If  the 
candidate  with  nomination  papers  oppo- 
site his  name  on  the  ballot  seems  the  best 
man,  he  gets  the  vote,  regardless  of  the 
party  tags  on  the  others.  It  is  an  in- 
stance nf  intelligent  suffrage.  Several  of 
the  execuliye  ofRcers  of  the  town  have 
held  their  positions  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  are  therefore  elficient.     As  an 


instance  of  thoroughness  in  official  work, 
not  a  tax  bill  of  1906  was  uncollected  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Our  tree  warden  is 
a  gentleman  of  large  means.  Being  a 
true  lover  of  nature,  be  does  not  like  to 
see  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  get, 
a  foothold  in  our  beautiful  trees.  Ha 
can  be  seen  early  and  late  with  a  gang" 
of  men  wi^ng  a  successful  warfare  'on' 
these  deslruotive  pesls.  We  have  a  vo!-' 
uiileer  fire  department,  with  excellent,  up-< 
lo-date  apparatus  housed  in  different; 
parts  of  the  town.  An  abundant  supplv 
of  water  under  good  pressure  has  so  far 
prevented  any  destruelive  fires  here.  A 
chief  and  eight  patralmen  form  oor  police 
protection,  and  as  there  is  no '  licensed 
sale  of  liquor  nearer  than  Boston,  and  wa 
have  no  disorderly  element,  they  suRice. 
In  looking  over  the  133  arrests  of  the 
past  year,  for  twenty  different  offensesj 
I  noticed  that  more  than  one-half  were 
of  non-residents.  Since  .the  state  law  was 
passed  that  tramps  lodged  by  any  eom-t 
niuuity  must  be  given  a  bath  and  a  night- 
dress, our  town  has  gone  out  of  the  tramp 
business.  If  it  is  necessary  for  their 
safety  that  they  he  \\c\\s«A.,  ftift-3  ax«.  a-f- 


rested  as  vagrants,  tried  and  fiuej,  so  the 
calls  are  few  and  tar  between. 

The  different  seelions  of  tlie  town  liavc 
organized  tbree  improvement  soeieties, 
which  have  already  done  much  to  beautify 
and  improve  the  plaee.  Many  shade  trees 
have  been  set  ont,  streets  and  roads  have 
been  eared  for,  uniform  street  signs  put 
up,  nearly  all  adveriiaiug-  billboards  elim- 
inated, and  the  larger  of  the  societies  in 
the  Village  has  lumished  seeds  and  in- 


stnietors  for  school  and  home  gardens. 
The  thi-ee  societies  work  in  co-operation. 
The  social  life  of  the  town  lias  mucb 
to  commend  it.  Whjle  few  communitiee 
can  show  a  larger  percentage  of  refined, 
intelligent,  cultured  citizens  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  I  doubt  if  ai:y  can 
show  less  attempt  at  display  in  social 
matters.  Many  pleasant  lunch  and  dinner 
parties  are  given,  but  no  one  acquii-es 
merit  by  trying  to  outdo  their  neighbors. 
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The  eK)cial  life  k  very  simple  and  demo- 
cratic;  people  seem  to  be  valued  for  what 
they  are,  father  than  for  what  they  have. 
An  organization  of  young  and  near-young 
married  people  hold  a  series  of  social 
dances'  at  the  Maugus  clubhouse,  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  every  winter,  which  are  very 
pleasant  *  affairs.  The  younger  set  also 
have  frequent  dancing  parties.  While 
the  cost  is  very  small,  they  are  always 
quite  select,  as  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
undesirable  people.  The  Maugus  club 
(men)  at  the  Hills,  have  a  very  conmio- 
dious  clubhouse,  which  is  also  the  social 
center  of  that  village,  as  all  entertain- 
ments, receptions,  etc,  not  held  in  homes 
go  there.  The  Women's  club,  a  strong 
organization  with  membership  from  the 
whole  town,  hold  their  meetings  there. 
They  have  one  gentlemen's  night,  as  the 
various  men's  clubs  have  one  ladies'  night, 
each  season.  The  NeHoiden  club  (men) 
at  the  Village  have  pleasant  rooms.  The 
Wellesley  club,  composed  of  prominent 
business  and  professional  men,  meets  once 
a  month  in  winter  around  some  festive 
board  in  Boston  and  discusses  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  town.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  each  member  can  in- 
vite some  young  or  prospective  voter. 
The  Unitarian  club  (men)  meets  each 
month  for  a  dinner  and  discussion,  at  the 
Wellesley  inn.  The  Congpregational  club 
meets  each  month  at  the  church  parlors 
at  the  Hills.  These  two  clubs  unite  for 
one  of  their  meetings.  The  ladies' 
friendly  aid  society  at  the  Hills  does  much 
good  ainoiigf  the  less  favored  members  of 
the  commuiiity.  The  Odd  Fellows  meet 
weekly  and  Patrons  of  Husbandry  bi- 
monthly at  a  hall  in  the  Village,  while 
other  secret  society  members  go  to  Natick, 
Waltham  or  Boston.  The  Needham 
farmers'  and  mechanics'  association  have 
many  members  in  Wellesley.  A  Young 
Men's  Christian  association  is  being  or- 
ganized to  meet  at  the  Boys'  clubhouse 
in  the  Village. 

The  servant  question  seems  to  be  giving 
but  little  trouble  here,  our  housekeepers 
being  supplied  at  present  with  a  high 
class  of  help.  The  Boston  employment 
societies  and  agencies  are  so  convenient, 
and  its  nearness  for  visiting  purposes, 
are  factors  in  keeping  the  situation  well 
in  hand.  The  wages  paid  are  from  $3.50 
to  $7  per  week.  If  a  housekeeper  chooses 
to  do  her  own  work,  as  many  are  doing, 
she  loses  no  caste  among  her  sisters. 

All  the  necessaries  of  life  oari  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Hills  or  Village  at  reason- 
able prices.     The  latter  place,  on  account 


of  the  large  number,  of  students,  is  the 
principal  trading  point.  Natick,  three 
miles  away,  attracts  some  business.  Bos- 
ton, however,  is  the  shopping  place. 
Most  of  the  stores  deliver  goods  in  Welles- 
ley. Three  years  ago  a  national  bank  was 
opened  at  the  Village  with  $50,000  capi- 
tal stock.  After  pa3ring  four  per  cent 
dividend  it  has  now  $10,000  undivided 
profits  and  $365,000  in  deposits.  It  has 
a  savings  department,  first-class  safety 
deposit  vaults,  and  is  a  great  convenience 
to  the  town. 

The  milk  and  cream  supply  is  from 
thirty  farms,  large  and  small,  in  this  and 
neighboring  towns,  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  board  of  health,  and  all  dis- 
tributors must  be  licensed.  The  milk  is 
frequently  analyzed  by  the  milk  inspec- 
tor, who  is  an  instructor  in.  chemistry  at 
the  college.  All  the  modem  appliances 
for  cooling  the  milk,  sterilizing  bottles 
and  bottling  are  in  use  on  the  farms.  De- 
livery is  made  witlun  twenty-four  hours 
of  milking.  Milk  is  as  good  and  clean  as 
it  can  be  made  at  eight  cents  per  quart. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  families 
want  to  pay  fifteen  cents  for  certified  milk 
it  will  be  promptly  produced.  The  only 
place  in  New  England  where  modified 
milk  is  made  for  infants  is  located  within 
one-half  mile  of  the  Wellesley  borders, 
and  any  mother  who  has  the  Symphony 
Hall  habit,  or  is  too  much  engaged  in  club 
or  social  life  to  furnish  proper  nutri- 
ment to  her  child,  can  obtain  this  milk 
on  prescription  at  thirty-five  cents  per 
quart.  •    :: 

Wellesley 's  death  rate  is  in  itself  a 
good  recommendation  for  the  milk  supply, 
for  during  the  past  year  there  were  but 
nine  deaths  of  children  under  one  year, 
in  a  population  of  6200.  Nor  was  one 
of  these  deaths  caused  by  typhoid  or  any 
epidemic.  And  out  of  sixty-one  deaths 
in  the  same  year,  thirty-five  were  of  peo- 
ple over  sixty  years  of«»  age. 

All  garbage  is  removed  daily  by  teams 
of  the  sanitary  department.  The  water 
supply  is  from  a  series  of  springs  and 
driven  wells,  and  is  pure  and  plentiful. 
The  main  conduits  of  the' so-called  Metro- 
politan district  pass  through  Wellesley 
and  will  be  available  when  our* needs  de- 
mand it.  The  drainage  so  far  has  been 
through  cesspools,  which  the'  loose,  grav- 
elly soil  has  made  effective,  as  is  shown 
by  our  freedom  from  malarious  diseases, 
a^d  by  our  low  death,  rate.  But  the  town 
realizes  that  •  with  •  its  rapid  growth'  a 
complete  modern  drainage  system  must 
be  installed,  and  it  is  at  present  hard  at 
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bonj^t  ftj^^sion  on  the  Uaia  street,  re- 
fitted it  for  the  bnsiaees,  and  eventnaily 
boa^ht  an  adjoining  house.  It  is  intended  ' 
wholly  for  the  aocommodation  of  stadents 
and  their  friends,  though  outsiders  are 
sometimes  entertained,  and  during  the 
long  vacation  summer  boarders  are  taken. 
The  Saturday  night  dinner,  when  the 
young  ladies  entertain  their  gentlemen 
friends,  is  a  very  pleasant  occasion. 

There  are  few  good  boarding  places  in 
town  except  for  students.  There  is  a 
great  dearth  of  rentable  houses  in  Welles- 
ley,  net  less  than  one  hundred  applicants 
being  disappointed  each  year.  What  is 
needed  is  a  man  vith  nerve  and  capital, 
seeking  about  eight  per  cent  return,  to 
build  a  number  of  cozy,'  convenient  houses 
to  rent  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dol- 
lars per  month.  There  will  be.no  trouble 
in  finding  desirable  tenants.  The  mate- 
rials are  here  for  concrete  construction 
and  I  look -to  see  many  houses  of  that  ma- 
terial in  the  near  future.  Excellent  build- 
ing sites  can  be  obtained  at  from  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
square  foot.  There  has  never  been  any 
boom  of-  the  town,  the  growth  having 
been  steady  and  conservative. 

There  are  about  2000  acres  of  fine  oak 
woods  within  the  town  limita,  which  add 
much  to  its  beauty  and  which  will  even- 
tually be  built  up  with  pleasant  homes. 
There  ore  also  many  acres  of  plain  land 


available  for  building  without  clearing  or 
grading,  and  well  adapted  for  drainage. 
Our  fine  macadam  and  well-kept  gravel 
roads  attract  much  automobile  and  car- 
riage driving.  Washington  street,  our 
main  avenue,  starts  from  the  Eliot  oak  in 
South  Natick,  under  which  that  famous 
divine  taught  his  Indian  converts  from 
the   Bible  he   translated   into   their   Ian- 


Folks,  the  many  fine  estates  of  the  Hunne- 
well  family.  Lake  Waban,  the  college,  the 
Village,  and  the  beautiful  Hunnewell  park 
(which  was  formerly  the  home  of  Dr 
Morton,  the  di&coverer  of  ether),  on 
through  the  Hills  and  its  fi.ne  avenue  of 
elms,  to  the  Fells,  where  it  crosses  the 
Charles  river  and  runs  to  Boston  throajgh 
the  Newton  s:  .-  ' 

Our  public  library  and  reading  room, 
with  its  15,000  carefully  selected  volumes 
and  38,000  annual  cireiilation,  should  be 
considered  as  a  valuable  part  of  oar  ed- 
ucational system. 

I  have  visited  at  one  time  and. another 
every  state  but  one,  but  have  never  found 
a  place  which  -offers  more  of-  the.  advan- 
tages which  make  life  worth  living  than 
Wellesley.  The  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings, its  health  fulness,  cleanliness,  good 
government  and  the  bigfa  moral  tone  ot 
its  inhabitants,  should  place  it  high  up 
among  the  model  towns  of  the  country. 


Tb*  UoUariu  AoTth  u  ffM—Ier  HOI* 
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i  dfliuLy,  slender  and 
I  pallor.  Her  eyes 
e  lon^  and  drooping,  ber 
eypbi-ows  finely  arched. 
'  Kile  had  the  tiniest  tk>ldea 
Lily  "feet  and  the  glossiest 
black  hnir.  Her  name  was 
Li  Chung  O'Yam.  and  she  lived  in  a  sad, 
beautiful,  old  palace  sui-rouniled  by  a 
sad,  beautiful,  old  garden,  situated  on  a 
cbarming  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake. 
This  lake  was  spanned  by  marble  bridges, 
entwined  with  green  creepei's,  reaching 
to  the  mainland.  No  boats  were  ever 
seen  on  its  wat<rs,  but  the  pink  lotiia  lily 
floated  thereon'  and  swans  of  marvelous 
whiteness. 

Li  Chung  O'Yam  wore  priceless  silks 
and  radiant  jewels.  The  rarest  flowers 
bloomed  for  her  alone.  Her  food  and 
drink  were  of  the  finest  flavors  and  served 
in  the  purest  gold  and  silver  plates  and 
goblets.  The  sweetest  music  lulled  her 
to    sleep. 

Yet  Li  Chung  O'Yam  was  not  happy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  grandeur  of  her  eti- 
chniited  palaee  she  sighed  for  she  knew 
not  what. 

"She   is   weary  of   being  alone,"   said 


one  of  the  attendants.  And  he  who 
ruled  all  within  the  palace  save  Li  Chung 
O'Yam  said,  "Bring  her  a  father." 

A  portly  old  mandarin  was  brought 
to  O'Yam.  She  made  humble  obeisauce 
and  her  august  father  inquired  ceremo- 
niously as  to  the  state  of  her  health,  bat 
she  sighed  and  was  still  weary. 

"We  have  made  a.  mistake ;  it  is  a 
mother  she  needs,"  said  they. 

A  comely  matron,  robed  in  rich  silks 
and  waving  a  beautiful  peacock  feather 
fan,  was  presented  to  O'Yam  as  har 
mother,  The  lady  delivered  herself  of 
mueh  good  advice  and  wise  instruction 
as  to  deportment  and  speech,  but  O'Yam 
turned  herself  on  her  silken  cushions 
and  wished  to  say  good-bye  to  her  mother. 

Then  tliey  led  O'Yam  into  a  eonrtyartl 
which  was  profusely  illuminated  with 
brilliant  lanterns  and  flaring  torches. 
There  were  a  nnmber  of  little  boys  of 
about  her  own  age  dancing  on  stilts. 
One  little  fellow,  dressed  all  in  scarlet 
and  flourishing  a  small  sword,  was  pointed 
out  to  her  as  her  brother.  O'Yam  was 
amused  for  a  few  moments,  bat  in  a  lit- 
tle while  she  was  tired  of  the  noise  and 
confusion. 
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jr,  they  who  lived  but  to 
please  her  consulted  amongst  themaelves. 
O'Yam,  overhearing  them,  said,  "Trouble 
not  your  minds.  I  will  find  my  own 
heartB-ease." 

Then  she  called  for  her  carrier  dove 
aad  had  an  attendant  bind  under  its  wing 
a  note  which  she  had  written.  The  dove 
went  forth  and  flew  with  the  note  to 
where  a  little  girl  named  Ku  Yum,  with 
a  face  as  round  as  a  harvest  moon  and 
a  mouth  like  a  red  vine  leaf,  was  'hug- 
ging a  cat  to  keep  her  warm  and  Buck- 
ing her  finger  to  prevent  her  from  being 
hungry.  To  this  little  girl  the  dove  de- 
livered O'Yam's  message,  then  returned 
to  its  mistress. 

"Bring  me  my  dolls  and  my  cats,  and 
attire  me  in  my  brightest  and  best,"  cried 
O'Yam. 

When  Ku  Yum  came  slowly  over  one 
of  the  marble  bridges  towards  the  pal- 
ace wherein  dwelt  Li  Chung  O'Yam,  she 


wore  a  blue  eotton  blouse,  carried  a  peg 
in  one  hand  and  her  cat  in  another. 
O'Yam  ran  to  greet  her  and  brought  her 
into  the  castle  hall.  Ku  Yum  looked  at 
O'Yam,  at  her  radiant  apparel,  at  her 
cats  and  her  dolls. 

"Ah,"  she  e.iclaimed,  "how  beautifully 
you  are  robed !  In  the  same  colors  as 
I.  And  behold,  your  dolls  and  your  cat, 
are  they  not  much  like  mineT" 

"Indeed  they  are,"  replied  O'Yam,  lift- 
ing carefully  the  peg  doll  and  patting 
the  rough  fur  of  Ku  Yum's  cat. 

Then  she  called  her  people  together  and 
said  to  them : 

"Behold,  I  have  found  my  heart's  de- 
sire— a  little  sister." 

And  forever  after  O'Yam  and  Ku  Yam 
lived  happily  together  in  a  glad,  beauti- 
ful, old  palace  surrounded  by  a  glad, 
beautiful,  old  garden,  on  a  cfaanning  lit- 
tle island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake. 


^lUCYS 


|ucy  nad  fo  sis^  in  me 
a  long  ftme  for  j^Ke  nad  mumps. 
How  ner^_*V  did  puff  out!    But   ^. 
ner  V^^^in  ifs  ^^^^^H  H^^^  .yweet   Wf 

songs  rto  Ker.  One  d^  wKen  the 
was  trigjtt  Ker  Mam-ma  said  sKe  might 
go  ouf  to  walk  in  tne  warm  spring  air. 
The  first  fting  sKe  saw  in^c  fresh  green 
waBSMiftwas  a  gold- en  ^^.  Ihen  her 
hro^-er  frank  cried,  Hark. what  is  that?  m\ 
-^       She  could  hear  a  jon0  and  see  a  yel-Iow  "^^0 

in  me  fall  rose^^^'Frank  ran       ""\ 
down  to  the  Lrook  to  get  a  gay 
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He  fell  in  and  oof  all  wet    Soon  Lucy  1 

was  glad  to  go  to  fhc  ^^pBfrand  rest.        ♦ 
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Hospitality  Which  Pleases 

By  Louise  Comfort  Leach 

Our  attention  has  heen  called  to  the 
relative  merits  of  formal  and  informal 
entertaining.  The  advantages  of  one 
large  function  over  several  small  ones  were 
discussed  as  a  simple  business  problem. 

A  young  hostess  of  moderate  means 
might  ask  herself,  "What  is  the  main 
thing  that  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  en- 
tertaining!*' Is  it  to  gain  the  most  ac- 
quaintances and  the  loftiest  social  posi- 
tion at  the  least  expense— unfortunately 
many  of  us  cannot  overlook  that  item — 
or  to  pay  our  indebtedness  with  the  least 
possible  effort?  A  less  businesslike  aim 
might  be  to  make  the  most  real  friends 
and  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  pleas- 
ure. We  cannot  deny  that  "society," 
like  most  human  institutions,  sinks  to 
the  level  of  give  and  take.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  matter  more  closely. 

If  my  lady  gives  one  handsome  func- 
tion in  five  years,  at  the  estimated  cost 
of  $690,  she  has  certainly  carried  off  the 
laurels  for  the  time  being.  But  could 
Mrs  Frugal  spend  that  amount  at  one 
time,  even  if  it  were  more  economical  in 
the  long  run,  without  bringing  undue 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  long-suffering  hus- 
band? Would  it  not  be  easier  to  make 
several  efforts,  all  without  strain,  upon 
the  family  purse?  If  my  lady  is  well- 
to-do,  she  will  certainly  give  some  smallier 
affairs  during  the  five  years.  If  not, 
the  chances  seem  still  less  for  her  keeping 
in  high  favor  on  th^  merits  of  this  one 
grand   effort. 

One  gown  is  credited  against  the  ex- 
penses of  one  large  "function,"  while  the 
giver  of  numerous  small  affairs  is  ad- 
mitted to  need  at  least  two.  Now,  every 
woman  with  social  aspirations  knows 
that  more  than  one  new  gown  will  be 
needed  in  five  years,  even  to  accept  invi- 
tations. So  thiett  phase  of  the  question 
seems  to  me  to  stand  about  even..  As  to 
the  comparative  inconvenience  to  the  fam- 
ily and  wear  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
hostess,  I  can  only  say  that  in  either 
case  it  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  mental  control  and  executive 
ability  exercised  by  her. 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  which 
gives  the  most  pleasure.  Large  parties 
assuredly  have  their  place,  but  how  many 
people,  especially  men,  really  enjoy 
them?  Candidly  speaking,  are  you  not 
bored  by  too  many  formal  receptions? 
The  old  saying,   "God  gave  us  our  rel- 


atives, but,  thank  God,  we  can  choose  our- 
friends,"  is  at  least  partially  true.  If" 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  is  de-- 
sired,  the  small  lists  of  guests  can  be*: 
varied  to  include  any  required  number*. 
The  "knack"  in  giving  small  dinners,  for 
example,  is  the  bringing  together  of;* 
congenial  spirits.  Many  lasting  friend-^ 
ships  are  formed  in  this  way. 

Study  the  personal  equation.  Strive^ 
to  give  to  your  home  that  indescribable^: 
"atmosphere"  and  make  your  guests  feet, 
the  sincerity  of  the  cordial  welcome  that 
always  awaits  them.  The  hostess  who- 
can  combine  real  tact  and  a  sympathetic- 
knowledge  of  people  often  finds  her- 
name  endeared  as  a  social  godmother,. 
So,  if  larger  things  seem  out  of  reach, 
never  fear  about  being  overlooked,  if" 
you  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  sl- 
place. 


What  the  Touch  of  Midas  Was; 

The  March  puzzle  story  had  for  itsx 
inspiration  the  advertisement  of  Sapolin- 
Gold  Enamel,  made  by  Gustendorfer 
Bros,  New  York,  and  the  successful  prize- 
winners were  Mrs  Elinor  A.  Butler  of' 
Washington,  five  dollars  in  cash;  Mrs  J» 
Archy  Smith  of  Florida,  three  dollars'" 
worth  of  merchandise;  Miss  Lorraine  Lee. 
of  Georgia,  two  dollars'  worth  of  mer-. 
chandise. 

Among  the  advertising  pages  of  thisc: 
issue  will  be  found  another  of  these  fas- 
cinating puzzle   stories,   entitled,   "Noble, 
Jimmy."     With  it  will  be  found  the  con-^ 
ditions  governing  this  contest. 

Character  as  Expressed  in  the  Body- 
is  the  title  of  one  of  a  number  of  vol-- 
umes    published    in    the    Know    Thyself" 
series   by   the    Physical    Culture    Exten- 
sion society  of  Chicago.     Other  titles  are- 
Growth  in  Silence,  and  Ideals  and  Priv-: 
ileges   of   Woman.     The    author   of  ther 
series   is   Susanna   Cocroft,   well    knowuc 
to  our  readers  as  a  teacher  of  physical" 
culture  -  and    promoter    of    health.     The 
first  of  these  three  tells  how  to  read  char-^ 
acter  through  bodily  expression,  and  the- 
second  sets  forth  the  great  principle  how- 
the   physical  influences   the   mental   life.. 
The   price   of  each   of  these   volumes  is;, 
forty  or  sixty  cents,  according  to  binding.. 


Don't  Overlook  the  "books  of  good* 
cheer"  contest,  announced  on  Page  568  oT' 
this  issue.  It  is  open  to  all,  whether  sub^ 
scribers  or  not,  without  money  or  other- 
consideration. 
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Text  by  Alice  Wilson,  designs  by  Winifred  Wilson 


Sheet  Metal  Work — Lesson  I 

A  PRACTICAL  knowledge  of  how  to 
cut,  hammei',  bend  and  pierce  melul 
will  enable  the  cruftswomaa  to  con- 
struct many  things  for  her  own  conven- 
ience and  to  stop  a  few  leaks  in  the  house- 
hold purse. 

The  equipment  (Figure  1)  for  sheet 
metal  work  need  be  neither  large  nor 
expensive.  A  heavy  bench,  table  or 
ttbelf,  with  a  vise  attached,  a,  pair  of  metal 
shears,  metal  punch,  a  saw  frame  and 
saws,  a  drill,  a  hammer,  wooden  mallet, 
a  flat  and  a  half-round  file,  a  rat-fail  and 
a  half-round  knife  file,  a  block  of  hard 
wood,  aeveral  sheets  of  emery  cloth,  some 
carbon  paper,  nails,  tacks,  and  sheet 
metal,  comprise  a  sufficient  outfit  for 
making  all  the  objects  described  in  this 
article.  Some  of  these  toots  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  a  pair  of  heavy  household 
shears  may  take  the  place  of  the  metal 
shears,  or  the  shears  may  be  omitted 
and  their  work  done  with  the  saw ;  a 
sharpened  nail  may  replace  the  drill  and 
punch ;  a  cleat  of  hard  wood  fastened  to 
the  bench  with  screws  may  be  nsed  in- 
stead of  the  vise. 

In  large  cities  there  are  stores  where 
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all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  are  to  be  had, 
but  in  smaller  places  it  may  be  necessary 
lo  look  to  the  tinner  and  plnmber  for 
supplies.  They  may  not  have  hrase,  but 
they  keep,  generally,  a  stock  of  copper 
for  the  making  of  boiler  and  kettle  bot- 
toms which  is  of  sufflciently  heavy  gauge. 
In  buying  metal  the  economical  way  is 
to  first  design  the  object  on  paper  and 
then  to  buy  only  the  amount  of  metal 
needed.  If  several  similar  obje^s  are  to 
be  made,  the  designs  may  be  dovetailed 
together  upon  one  piece  of  metal  with 
considerable  saving.  As  copper  is  now 
thirty-eight  cents  a  pound,  and  brass 
thirty-four  cents,  it  piys  to  do  a  little 
planning.  To  be  sure,  the  junk  man  is 
always  ready  tn  buy  scrap  metal,  but  his 
price  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ducement to  Tinnecessary  waste. 

The  first  design  should  be  a  dmple  one. 
The  beginner  will  find  (he  handling  of 
!^trange  tools  and  materials  sufficiently 
engrossing  without  having  her  attention 
distracted  by  an  elaborate  design,  and 
until  she  has  mastered  I  be  mechanical 
part  of  her  work  she  will  find  it  more 
satisfactory  to  be  modest  in  her  aspira- 
tions. A  simple  design  perfectly  exe- 
cuted is  an  inspiration  to  future  effort, 
bnt  "a  tried  to  and 
couldn't"  is  at  once 
a  mo  riifi  cation  and 
di  icon  ragement. 

Just  as  an  intro- 
duction of  the  mus- 
cles to  a  piece  of 
metal  under  the 
saw,  let  us  make  a 
paper  knife  (Pat- 
terns Nos  201,  202, 
20;i).  Design  the 
knife  upon  a  piece 
of  heavy  manila  pa- 
per and  cut  out  a 
paper  patlem.  Buy 
a  piece  of  fonrteen- 
(taiige  soft  copper  of 
the  neces.<(ary  size, 
paste  the  pattern 
upon  it  and  scratch 
around  the  pattern 
with   a  metal   point. 
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A  steel  knitting  needle,  crochet  hook  or 
nail  filed  to  a  point  makes  a  good 
scratcher. 

Make  a  starting  place  for  the  saw  with 
the  file  and  then  saw  just  outside  the 
scratched  line.  Keep  the  saw  well  waxed 
■with  beeswHJt  and  saw  slowly  and  evenly, 
bringing  the  whole  length  of  the  saw  into 
play  with  each  stroke.  It  will  he  slow 
work  at  first,  several  sawa  will  probably 
break  and  the  muscles  ache  a  bit,  but 
speed  will  come  with  practice;  saws  are 
less  than  a  cent  apiece  and  muscles  soon 
readjust  themselves  with  a  little  stretch- 
ing and  rubbing. 

Fasten  the  roughly  sawed  ont  knife 
in  the  vise;  or,  lacking  the  vise,  grasp  the 
knife  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and  file  its 
edges  smootfa  with  the  flat  file.  An  old 
leather  glove  will  save  tlie  left  hand,  bat 
the  right  hand  should  be  left  unhampered. 
Pass  the  file  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
surface  you  are  filing  at  each  stroke,  re- 
membering that  a  file  cuts  in  only  one 
direction.  There  is  nothing  gained  but 
noise  and  wear  on  the  file  by  seesawing 
back  and  forth. 

Using  first  the  coarae  and  then  the  fine 
files  and  enieiy  cloth,  file  off  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  knife,  turning  and  gradu- 
ally .sharpening  the  blade  from  the  handle 
to  the  tip.  If  (here  is  any  difficulty  in 
getting  the  two  edges  exaetly  alike,  draw 
a  plumb  line  from  the  middle  of  the  top 
of  the  handle  to  the  middle  of  the  point 
as  a  guide  to  the  eye.     This  line  should 


be  made  with  a.  pencil  or  very  lightly 
scratched. 

If  the  knife  is  to  be  left  without  oma^ 
ment,  it  may  now  be  stiffened  and  colored. 
And  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  two. 
general  rules  in  metal  work:  To  keep 
metal  pliable,  work  it  on  wood  with  a 
mallet;  to  stiffen  it,  work  it  on  metal  with, 
metal. 

Alt  there  is  to  do  then  is  to  lay  the 
knife  apon  a  steel  plate — an  inverted 
fiatiron  will  do — and  tap  over  its  entir» 
surface  with  the  hammer.  A  paper  knife 
can  hardly  be  too  stiff,  yet  over-ieal  in, 
hammering  may  crack  the  metal. 

Coloring  may  be  accomplished  by  heat, 
acids  or  exposure  to  the  air.  Color  by^ 
heat  is  not  permanent,  but  it  is  very  beau~ 
lifnl  while  it  la.itK,  and  is  easily  renewed. 
Simply  oil  the  surface  of  the  metal  anifc 
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expose  it  to  alow  heat  until  the  color  ap~ 
pears,  then  allow  to  gradually  cool.  Very- 
good  results  may  be  secured  in  an  ordin- 
ary oven  or  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
range.  Copper  and  brass  painted  with' 
spirits  of  antimony  will  turn  black.  A- 
solution  of  one  part  spirits  ammonia, 
two  of  vinegar  and  one  of  salt  produces 
the  moldy  green  so  generally  ad- 
mired. To  secure  the  best  results, 
from  the  use  of  this  solution  the  ob-t- 
ject  to  which  it  is  applied  should 
stand  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  sev- 
eral hours.  This  "verdi  antique,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  best  suited  to  those  de- 
signs which  are  stamped  or  etched. 
For  a  plain  design,  like  the  knife- 
juat  finished,  or  one  with  a  pier)^ 
ornament,  color  by  heat  is  most  ef— 
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feedve,  althou^  90it»  prefer  the  dark 
color  reaultiiig  from  simple  osidization 
in  the  open  air. 

If  the  knife  is  to  have  an  ornament, 
it  may  be  accomplished  by  piercing, 
stamping  or  etching.  Two  of  these 
methods  may  be  combined,  although  a 
knife  handle  is  rather  small  for  great 
elaboration. 

Draw  the  ornament  flrat  on  paper, 
transfer  it  to  the  knife  with  carbon 
paper  and  seratch  it  in  with  the  metal 
Bcratcher.  If  it  is  to  be  pierced,  drill 
or  punch  holes  in  the  spaces  of  the  de- 
eign  which  are  to  be  cut  out,  iasert  the 
saw  in  these  holes  in  turn  and  saw  out 
the  bits  of  metal.  True  . 
and  edges  with  the  files,  using  a  fiat 
file  for  straight  edges,  a  round  or  half- 
iBund  for  curved  ones.  Strips  torn 
from  the  emery  cloth  and  run  back  and 
forth  through  the  pierced  places  will 
smooth  the  edges  and  reach  many  sharp 
comers  the  files  do  not.  In  this  clean- 
ing-up  process  the  vise  is  a  great  help, 
as  it  holds  the  metal  and  leaves  both 
hands  free  to  work. 

If  the  ornament  is  to  be  thrown  into 
relief  by  stamping,  make  a  stamp  by  fil- 
ing the  point  of  a  wire  nail  to' a  fanciful 
shape,  and  then  smoothing  it  with  emery 
cloth.  Sharp  edges  will  cut  tbrou^  the 
metal.  Having  scratched  the  design  upon 
the  knife,  place  the  knife  upon  the  wood 
block,  set  the  stamp  inside  the  line  of 
the  design  and,  holding  it  in  a  vertical 
position  with  the  left  hand,  strike  it 
squarely  upon  the  head  with  the  hammer. 
Cover  the  whole  background  in  this  man- 
ner; try  not  to  let  the  stamping  overlap 
or  he  deeper  in  one  place  than  another. 

The  knife  will  come  out  of  this  process 
slightly  warped,  stiff  in  the  handle  and 
flexible  in  the  blade.  Straighten  it  on  the 
wood  block  with  the  mallet,  then  stiffen 
it  on  the  metal  plate  with  the  hammer. 
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If  (he  ornament  is  to  be  etched,  prepare 
an  etching  solution  composed  of  one  part 
each  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  to 
three  of  water.  Put  this  solution  in  a 
glass  jar  and  keep  it  covered,  as  the 
fumes  are  very  irritating. 

Transfer  and  scratch  the  ornament  as 
for  piercing  and  stamping  and  then  paint 
Che  design  and  all  those  parts  of  the  knife 
which  are  to  remain  intact  with  asphal- 
tum.  Use  camelVhair  brushes  of  (ozea 
suitable  to  the  spaces  to  be  painted,  and 
if  the  asphaltum  grows  thick  and  nn- 
wieldy  thin  it  with  turpentine.  When  the 
painting  is  done  allow  the  aspbaltam  to 
harden.  When  the  asphaltum  ia  hard 
and  dry,  immerse  the  knife  in  the  etch- 
ing fluid.  Watch  the  etching  process 
carefully,  and  when  the  acid  has  eaten 
sufficiently  deep  into  the  metal  to  please 
you,  remove  the  knife,  rinse  it  and  rub 
off  the  asphaltum  with  an  old  bmsh 
dipped  in  turpentine.  The  cleaning  proc- 
ess may  be  completed  in  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  the  proportion 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  acid  to  a  quart  of 
water,  or  with  powdered  pumice  stone, 
brown  soap  and  a  scrubbing  brush.  The 
final  polish  should  be  given  with  emery 
paper;  the  coloring  is  a  matter  of  taste^ 
A  buckle  (Pattern  No  204)  may  be 
made  of  the  same  gauge  metal  as  the 
knife.  Cut  two  pieces  of  copper  ac- 
cording to  (he  diiigram.  Be  very  ac- 
curate in  filing  out  the  pierced  places, 
as  they  are  for  use  and  not  ornament 
in  this  case,  and  will  repay  any  care- 
lessness with  an  ill-fitting  belt  and  a 
buckle  which  clasps  askew.  Draw  a 
rather  severe  ornament  and  etch  It 
upon  each  half  of  the  buckle.  Nert, 
place  in  the  vise  that  part  of  the  buckle 
which  corresponds  to  b  and  with  the 
mallet  bend  the  hooks  to  a  right  angle 
over  upon  the  back  of  the  buckle.    Re- 
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move  the  metal  from  the  vise,  slip  the 
hooks  through- the  corresponding  pierced 
places  in  the  other  part  of  the  buckle  and 
bend  again.  Unclasp  the  buckle,  file  and 
smooth  the  hooks  until  tlie  clasp  works 
perfectly.  When  this  is  accomplished 
stiSen  the  buckle,  and  color  with  refer- 
ence to  the  belt  it  is  to  be  used  upon.  A 
ribbon  may  be  used,  but  leather  is  more 
suitable.  The  belt  ends  should  be  slipped 
through  the  long  pierced  openings,  turned 
back  upon  the  wrong  side  and  machine 
stitched. 

A  slightly  more  difQeult  problem  in 
bendit.g  will  be  found  in  a  brass  book 
stand.  Saw  or  cut  two  pieces  of  twenty- 
gauge  metal  each  six  by  ten  inches.  Di- 
vide each  piece  into  halves  by  scratching 
a  line  midway  between  Ihe  six-inch  sides. 
Pierce,  etch  or  stamp  a  design  upon  one- 
half  of  ea«h  piece.  Round  the  corners 
and  edges  with  a  file  and  emery  paper. 
Place  a  wood  block  as  long  as  the  brass 
is  wide  in  the  vise,  slip  the  brass  in  be- 
side it  until  the  scratched  line  is  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  block.-  Tighten  the 
vise  and,  using  the  mallet,  bend  the  brass 
over  upon  the  block  to  a  sharp  right 
angle.  If  the  bent  brass  does  not  stand 
level  when  removed  from  the  vise,  place 
it  on  the  block  and  hammer  it  with  the 
mallet  until  it  does.  In  the  illustration 
(Pattern  No  207),  one-half  a  book  stand 
is  shown  painted  ready  for  etching,  the 
other  half  etched  and  then  stamped  to 
throw  the  ornament  into  bolder  relief. 

Twenty-eight  to  thirty-gange  metal  is 
heavy  enough  for  candle  and  lamp  shades 
and  thin  enough  to  be  cut  with  the 
shears.     These  are  not  difficult  to  make. 


Cut  out  the  metal  for  the  shade  (Pat- 
tern No  205),  and  have  ready  either  a 
metal  punch  or  a  naJI  sharpened  to  an 
elongated  point.  Punch  a  few  holes  in 
the  rim  of  your  metaJ,  slip  tacks  through 
these  and  tack  Ihe  metal  upon  the  wood 
block.  Transfer  your  ornament  and 
then,  holding  the  punch  as  yuu  did  the 
stamp,  perforate  the  background  of  the 
ornament.  This  will  raise  the  design  in 
a  low  relief.  If  the  first  perforations 
are  made  upon  the  lines  of  the  design, 
and  the  space  filled  in  afterward,  the 
result  will  be  more  even  than  if  it  is 
worked  up  a  spot  at  a  time.  Maintain 
a  nniform  blow  of  the  hammer  so  that 
the  perforations  will  be  uniform  and 
space  them  as  evenly  as  possible. 

The  perforating  finished,  trim  the 
edges  and  smooth  them  with  emery. 
Pierce  four  slits  in  one  end  of  the  shade 
and  cut  four  small  corresponding  tabs 
in  the  flap  of  the  other  end.  If  the 
shade  is  a  round  one,  draw  the  two  ends 
together,  the  rough  side  inside,  push  the 
tabs  through  the  slits  and  clinch  them 
with  the  hammer.  Holding  the  shade  in 
the  left  hand,  tap  and  hammer  it  on  the 
wood  block  until  it  is  perfectly  symmet- 
rical. Another  way  is  to  fix  a  round 
wooden  hqr  in  the  vise,  allowing  it  to 
project  horizontally  and  to  shape  the 
shade  on  this  projection.  If  many  round 
shades  (Pattern  No  206)  are  tq  be  made, 
it  will  pay  to  "have  a  tmnoated  cone 
turned  by  a  ciupenter  npon.  ■which  to 
shape  them. 

A  square  shade  is  shaped  first  upon' a 
square  bar,  or  truncated  pyramid,  then 
closed  and  straightened. 
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GOOD    HOnSEKEEPINa 


Our  Special  Patterns 

Designed   for  Good  Housekeeping 
Readers  Exclusively 

By  Ellen  Staa 
fRefer   to  drawings   on  Pages   522-629.1 

A  pretty  dress  may  be  made  from 
design  No  287  GH.  Tub  or  Hght-weight 
woolen  goods,  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of 
the  same  or  contrasting  material,  are  used 
for  this  pattern.  Dark  dresses  made  after 
'this  design  and  worn  with  white  lawn 
or  batiste  guimpes  are  serviceable  for 
school  wear,  as  the  dress  will  not  soil  for 
some  time.  The  guimpe  can  be  changed 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  Pattern  No 
287  GH  is  without  shoulder  seams,  and 
closes  at  the  back.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes, 
for  girls  from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  For 
a  girl  of  8  years  it  requires  5%  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  3  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

Illustrative  of  a  pretty  street  costume 
is  the  design  shown  in  Nos  285  GH  and 
286  GH.  The  coat  is  very  plain  and 
may  be  satisfactorily  made  at  home.  It 
is  gored  to  the  shoulders,  with  side  of  the 
body  and  sleeves  in  one  piece.  The  neek 
is  finished  with  a  shawl  collar.  A  coat 
made  after  this  model  will  be  pretty  fash- 
ioned from  silk,  light-weight  woolen  or 
heavy  cotton  material,  such  as  linen  or 
duck.  If  the  latter  are  chosen  the  edges 
can  be  finished  with  bias  bands  of  the 
same  material.  The  bands  may  be 
trimmed  with  narrow  soutache  braid. 
This  can  be  worked  out  in  an  elaborate 
design  or  applied  in  long  straight  lines 
following  the  edge.  Pattern  No  285  GH 
is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inehes 
bust  measure.  To  copy  the  garment  for 
the  average  person  it  requires  3%  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  IV^  yards 
of  material  44  inches  wide.  Slart  No 
286  GH,  of  five  gores,  has  inserted  plaited 
panel  at  the  front,  and  under  box  plaits 
at  the  center  front  and  center  back.  It 
is  finished  in  round  length.  A  skirt  made 
after  this  model  may  either  complete  a 
costume  or  be  worn  with  shirtwaists. 
Serge  is  one  of  the  most  popular  mate- 
rials this  spring,  and  will  be  servieeable 
for  general  wear  if  dark  colors  are  chosen. 
Pattern  No  286  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy 
the  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  10  yards  of  materkl  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  44  inches 
wide. 

The  eostume  illastnted  in  Nos  283  GH 


and  284  GH  will  be  popular  for  young 
girls  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  It 
is  very  simple  and  easily  made.  The  one- 
piece  guimpe  closes  at  the  back  and  has 
three-quarter  sleeves.  This  can  be  made 
from  either  silk  or  cotton  material^  and 
if  tucking  is  desired  in  the  yoke,  it  should 
be  done  before  the  garment  is  cut  out. 
Another  pretty  mode  of  trimming  such 
a  guimpe  is  to  insert  strips  of  Valen- 
ciennes or  fine  torchon  lace.  Pattern  No 
283  GH  is  cut  in  3  sizes,  for  girls  14,  16 
and  18  years  of  age.  To  copy  the  guimpe 
for  a  girl  16  years  of  age  it  requires 
3%  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
1%  yards  of  material  45  inches  wide. 
The  prinoesse  jumper  dress  closes  in  the 
•  front  in  surplice  fashion.  The  front  of 
the  skirt  and  body  is  in  one  piece,  and 
the  side  and  back  gores  of  the  skirt  are 
joined  to  the  jumper  at  the  waist  line. 
The  original  model  from  which  this  gar- 
ment was  copied  was  of  cream  colored 
challis  having  a  brown  polka  dot.  The 
trimming  bands  were  of  silk  that  matched 
the  dot  in  color. 

Pattern  No  284  GH  is  cut  in  3  sizes, 
for  girls  14,  16  and  18  years  of  age.  To 
copy  this  garment  for  a  girl  16  years  of 
age  10  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide, 
or  4%  yards  of  44-inch  wide  material 
are  required. 

The  dressing  sack  and  skirt  shown  in 
Nos  281  GH  and  282  GH  are  intended 
for  morning  wear  about  the  house.  The 
dressing  sa^  is  exceptionally  pretty  and 
can  be  made  from  heavy  or  light-weight 
material.  If  goods  such  as  voiles  or  mar- 
quisettes are  selected,  there  should  be 
a  dainty  colored  silk  Uning.  When  such 
materials  are  employed  a  pretty  effect 
may  be  obtained  if  a  lighter  shade  of  silk 
of  the  same  color  is  used  for  the  lining. 
The  trimming  bands  should  be  of  taffeta 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  outside  material. 
If  the  edges  of  the  bands  are  feather- 
stitched  in  the  same  colors  it  will  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  garment. 
A  plainer  and  much  more  serviceable 
dree»ing  sack  can  be  made  after  this  de- 
sign if  challis,  French  flannel  or  china 
sift  is  used.  The  sleeves  may  be  finished 
in  either  flowing  or  bishop  style.  Pat- 
tern No  281  GH  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from 
32  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  To  copy 
this  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  5  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  8%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  The  seven-gored  skirt  can  be  fin- 
ished habit  back  or  with  an  under  box 
plait  and  be  in  either  round  or  instep 
length.    It  will  be  pretty  fashioned  from 
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any  soft  clinging  material  such  as  broad- 
doth,  serge,  voile  or  nun's  veiling.  Pattern  • 
No  282  GH  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  22  to 
34  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  requires 
9Vi  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
5  yards  of  44-inch  wide  material. 

The  little  dress  shown  in  illustration 
No  263  GH  can  be  made  of  either  white 
or  colored  material.  It  closes  at  the  back 
and  has  a  straight  lower  edge  which  pro- 
vides for  hemstitching  if  desired.  A 
sheer  linen  made  after  this  design  will  be 
dainty  if  the  yoke  is  outlined  with  hand 
embroidery  done  in  French  or  satin  stitch. 
If  on  either  side  of  the  hemstitching  a 
row  of  featherstitching  is  placed  it  will 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  dress. 
Pattern  No  263  GH  is  cut  in  3  sizes,  for 
children  1,  3  and  5  years  of  age.  To 
copy  the  garment  for  a  child  3  years  of 
age  it  requires  4  yards  of  material  24 
inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  of  material 
44  inches  wide. 

Several  shirtwaist  costumes  should  be 
included  in  every  woman's  wardrobe. 
The  designs  shown  in  Nos  292  GH  and 
293  GH  are  stylish  and  easily  copied. 
The  shirtwaist  can  be  made  with  either 
long  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  The  tucks 
are  so  arranged  that  they  give  a  pretty 
fullness  to  the  front.  This  shirtwaist  may 
be  satisfactorily  copied  in  white  linen  or 
in  striped,  plain  or  colored  linen.  Per- 
cales are  also  much  used  the  present  sea- 
son and  they  launder  nicely.  Both 
striped  and  plaid  designs  are  shown  in 
these  materials  and  are  equally  fashion- 
able. Pattern  No  292  GH  is  cut  in  7 
sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
To  copy  this  garment  for  the  average 
person  it  requires  4  yards  of  material  24 
inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  of  44-inch  wide 
material.  The  nine-gored  skirt  is  in  box- 
plaited  effect  and  can  be  made  from  the 
same  material  as  the  shirtwaist,  or  it  may 
be  fashioned  from  serge,  cheviot  or  other 
woolen  materials.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
make,  if  care  is  taken  when  laying  the 
box  plaits.  They  should  all  be  basted  and 
pressed  before  it  is  tried  on.  Pattern  No 
293  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  To  copy  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  requires 
13^/^  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide, 
or  6^/4  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 

The  waist  of  the  costume  illustrated  in 
Kos  290  GH  and  291  GH  is  cut  in  one 
piece.  It  can  be  made  from  any  material 
suitable  for  shirtwaists.  The  sleeves  and 
waist  being  in  one  pieee,  an  excellent  op- 
portonity  for  ornamentation  is  offered  in 


the  way  of  hand  embroidery,  as  laci  de- 
sign can  be  canied  out  over  the  shwulUers 
and  allowed  to  extond  down  over  the 
sleeves.  If  other  materials  are  employed, 
such  as  batiste  or  lawn,  Valenciennes  or 
fine  torchon  lace  insertion  will  make  a 
pretty  trimming.  This  may  be  arranged 
to  simulate  a  yoke,  or  it  can  be  applied 
in  vertical  strips.  Pattern  No  203  Gxl  is 
cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  To  copy  this  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  4  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  1%  yards  of 
44-inch  wide  material.  The  seven-gored 
skirt  is  finished  with  a  box  plait  at  the 
center  back,  and  with  or  without  the  cir- 
cular flounce  and  bias  bands.  This  de- 
sign is  one  of  the  newest  models  for  tub 
materials.  The  gores  are  so  arranged 
that  the  skirt  will  not  sag  when  laun- 
dered, and  if  care  is  taken  in  putting  the 
gores  together  the  skirt  will  hold  its 
shape  until  entirely  worn  out.  Pattern 
No  291  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy  the 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  requires 
12%  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
6^  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 

A  dressy  costume  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily made  at  home  is  shown  in  Nos  288 
GH  and  289  GH.  The  waist  has  a  seani- 
less  yoke  that  can  be  cut  from  all-over 
embroidery,  or  can  be  made  by  joining 
strips  of  insertion.  Batiste,  figured  lawn, 
dimity  or  fine  linen  are  suitable  materials 
to  use  for  copying  this  model.  Any  lace 
suitable  to  combine  with  such  materials 
can  be  used  as  a  trimming.  Pattern  No 
288  GH  is  cut  in  6  sizes,  from  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  To  copy  this  gar- 
ment for  the  average  person  it  requires 
4%  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
2%  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide. 
'  The  five-gored  skirt  has  a  Spanish  flounce 
and  is  finished  in  round  length.  It  may 
be  either  tucked  or  gathered  at  the  top, 
the  former  being  the  preferable  way  of 
finishing  it  for  stout  figures.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  ruffles  on  the  flounce  might  be 
eliminated.  Pattern  No  289  GH  is  c'jt 
in  6  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  To  copy  the  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  14  yards  of 
material.  24  inches  wide,  or  6V^  yards  of 
material  44  inches  wide. 


Basting  for  large  work  should  always 
be  done  with  the  goods  lying  flat  on  a 
table.    N.  0. 


Bias  and  enrved  edsres  which  m^vs^  V^ 
hemmed  dicwiid.^'^^^^^oc^^^'^^'^^'^^^- 


The  American  Food  Supply 


II— A  Talk  on  Coffee 


Br  William  H.  Ukera 
Editor  of  tbe  Tea  Mid  CoSee  Trade  Joitmal 


^  OFFEE  is  king  of  the  Amer- 
•  ican  breakfast  table.  With 
a  par  capita  consumption  of 
nearly  11 V4  pounds  (includ- 
ing every  man,  woman  and 
nhUd)  for  the  year  1907,  it 
might  well  be  termed  "the 
great  American  drink."  Althoogh  Hol- 
land (with  an  annual  normal  consump- 
tion of  from  15  to  20  pounds  per  head) 
and  Belgium  (with  an  annual  consump- 
tioD  per  head  of  about  18  pounds)  h&ve 
precedence  over  the  United  States  in  the 
per  capita  coasamption  of  the  bean,  tbe 
United  States  heads  tbe  list  with  the  total 
quantity  imported.  For  the  1907  fiscal 
year  the  United  States  imported  986,595,- 
923  pounds  of  "the  little  brown  berry." 
The  value  of  this  huge  quantity  of  coffee 
at  the  average  import  price  of  7.9  cents 
per  pound  was  978,382,828. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  consumption 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  conader  what  bearing  the 
new  pure  food  law  is  having  on  the 
quality  of  the  great  American  drinlc 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  con- 
sumption between  ooffee  and  tea  in  Amer- 
iea  haM  been  12  to  1,  it  is  eorioos  to  note 


that  tea  and  not  coffee  has  been  given 
more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
paternal  government  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington. One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  sales  of  coffee  to  the  American 
housewife  would  be  more  jealously 
guarded  than  the  sales  of  tea. .  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  case,  for,  while 
the  importation  of  impure  and  unwhole- 
some tea  has  been  prohibited  by  act  of 
congress  since  1897,  coffee  has  never  been 
accorded  any  anoh  protection.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  enactment 
of  the  national  pure  food  bill. 

Today  not  a  pound  of  impure  tea  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States.  In 
faot,  tea  is  the  only  beverage  guaranteed 
to  be  pure  by  the  government.  The 
method  is  quite  rimple.  The  ports  of 
entry  have  been  reduced  to  seven,  and  a 
government  expert  is  placed  at  each  port, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  compare  every  lot  of 
tea  with  the  standards  e«tabliahed  by  the 
government  board  of  seven  experts.  And 
so,  not  only  impure  tea  is  excluded,  bat 
also  all  tea  which  is  worthless  and  which 
does  not  equal  the  government  standards 
in  quality.  Over  against  this  picture  aU 
kinds  of  cheap,  tzashy,  low-grade  coffees 
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are  being  imported  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Surely  this  situation  seems  a 
trifle  incongruous.  It  is  about  time 
something  was  done  to  protect  the  great 
national  drink  of  America. 

The  '*  Java  and  Mocha  fraud  " 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing agitation  among  the  pure  food  in- 
terests of  this  country  against  what  has 
been  termed  the  "Java  and  Mocha  fraud.'' 
This  has  grown  out  of  a  more  or  less 
innocent  trade  practice  of,  substituting 
cheaper  South  American  coffees  for  Uie 
coffees  which  come  from  Java  and  Arabia. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  the  profound 
ignorance  which  has  heretofore  existed 
lK)th  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  and  of 
the  dealer  concerning  coffee,  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  this  abuse  was  permitted  to 
grow  to  the  extent  it  has.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  neither  the  housekeeper  nor 
the  dealer  has  been  to  blame.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deception  can  be  prop- 
erly attached  only  to  the  importer  or  the 
jobber. 

One  ardent  Chicago  pure  food  enthu- 
siast who  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  down-trodden  Mocha  and  Java  coffee 
in  the  United  States,  professed  to  have 
collected  a  large  number  of  statistics  on 
the  subject,  and  these  tended  to  show  that 
at  least  600,000,000  pounds  of  Mocha 
and  Java  coffee  were  being  sold  by  re- 
tailers of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
sumers every  year,  whereas  not  more  than 
10,000,000  pounds  of  Java  and  Mocha 
coffee  per  year  were  imported.  He  found 
that  it  was  nothing  uncommon  where  a 
customer  went  into  a  store  and  asked 
for  Mocha  and  Java  coffee,  paying  20  to 
25  cents  a  pound,  that  the  merchant  un- 
blushingly  handed  out  a  substitute  coffee 
at  this  price,  which  he  declared  to  be 
genuine  Mocha  and  Java  coffee.  Ctenn- 
ine  Mocha  and  Java  coffee,  of  even  the 
poorer  grade,  cannot  be  retailed  at  a 
profit  for  less  than  28  cents  or  30  cents 
a  pound.  T^  abuse  grew  to  such  pro- 
portions that  the  buyer  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  was  getting  what  she 
asked  for,  and  the  dealer  was  forced  to 
misrepresent  his  goods  by  word  or  con- 
sent, or  else  lose  the  sale.  Indeed,  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  American  house- 
wife knew  little  and  cared  less  aboat 
whether  her  coffee  was  genuine  or  not. 
She  has  been  aeenstomed  to  go  to  her 
grooer  and  ask  for  ''some  more  eoffee  like 
the  lasf'  and  not  stop  to  question  whether 
it  was  Java  and  Modia  or  Bogota  and 
Poorbon  Santos  or  what  not    In  other 


words,  she  bought  simply  by  piitci,  and 
the  names  meant  little  or  nothing  to  her. 
The  pure  food  champions  argued  that 
the  coffee  would  taste  just  as  good  to  the 
purchaser  under  the  real  name,  and  that 
the  dealer  could,  if  he  wished,  soon  get 
the  customer  out  of  the  idea  that  she 
could  have  Java  and  Mocha  at  ridicu- 
lously low  and  impossible  prices. 

The  advent  of  "  package  coffee  " 

In  the  coffee  trade  the  custom  of  sub- 
stituting other  coffees  for  Java  and  Mocha 
has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
legitimate  "trick  of  the  trade."  Yet  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  conscientious 
dealers  have  refused  to  be  swindled  by 
the  "man  higher  up"  in  their  purchases, 
and  at  the  same  time  declined  to  sell  to 
the  consumer  anything  except  the  genuine 
article.  Of  course,  most  of  these  remarks 
apply  to  what  is  known  as  the  loose  cof- 
fee trade.  With  the  advent  of  the  pack- 
age coffee  business  and  the  development 
of  a  more  discriminating  taste  among  the 
American  housewives,  a  change  began  to 
take  place.  The  housewife  grew  more 
particular.  She  not  only  refused  to  buy 
her  coffee  from  the  frequently  insanitary 
coffee  bin,  preferring  to  have  it  in  the 
more  aesthetic  tin  or  fiber  package,  but 
she  also  began  to  show  a  preference  for 
the  package  coffee,  correctly  labeled. 
Many  dealers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  have  made  names  and  fortunes 
for  themselves  by  putting  out  blends  of 
coffee  which  were  always  uniform  and 
just  as  represented.  It  didn't  always  fol- 
low that  they  contained  Mocha  and  Java 
coffee.  It  was  the  blend  that  sold,  and 
the  housewife  was  gradually  educated  up 
to  a  point  where  she  inquired  after  the 
blend  by  name,  taking  no  thought  as  to 
the  kind  of  coffee  contained  in  it. 

Many  states  tried  to  solve  the  coffee 
substitution  problem,  but  until  the  nar 
tional  pure  food  law  was  passed  nothing 
was  done  which  could  hope  to  accomplifdi 
the  end  sought  for.  Under  the  new  law 
the  housewife  is  amply  protected  and 
should  be  able  to  get  just  the  kind  o£ 
coffee  she  asks  for. 

Where  coffee  ocxmes  ftom 

If  we  inquire  into  the  kinds  of  eoffee 
which  eome  into  the  United  States,  we 
find  that  nearly  all  the  great  eoffee  pro- 
dueing  countries  of  the  world  are  drawn 
upon  for  supplies.  Coffee  oomes  here 
from  Hexieo,  Central  America,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Colcmibla,  Brazil,  West  Indies, 
Hawaii,  Philippino  Xslands,  Arabia,  Abjs- 
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smia,  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  islands 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  For 
years  Java  and  Mocha  coffees  headed  the 
list,  ^hese  two  coffees  have  been  names 
to  conjure  by,  and  even  today,  with  a 
steadily  declining  supply,  they  bring  the 
highest  price.  There  are  many  trade 
authorities  and  some  connoisseurs  who 
believe  there  are  coffees  just  as  good,  if 
not  better,  in  Brazil,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  yet  it 
is  only  necessary  for  the  grocer  to  put  a 
Java  and  Mocha  label  on  his  blend  to 
easily  command  a  higher  price. 

In  twenty  years  the  Java  crop  has 
fallen  from  2,250,000  piculs  to  250,000 
pieuls — a  picul  being  a  little  over  130 
pounds.  This  falling  off  is  attributable 
to  the  planting  of  other  products  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  owing  to  cheaper 
coffees  supplanting  the  sale  of  Java  cof- 
fee in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
biggest  factor  in  this  equation  has  been 
Bogota  coffee,  which  comes  from  Colom- 
bia, in  South  America.  When  the  dealer 
calls  for  Plantation  Java  coffee  from  the 
roaster,  he  expects  a  large,  even  bean, 
usually  a  Bogota  separation,  and  doesn't 
expect  Java  at  alL  He  probably  wouldn't 
know  genuine  Java  if  you  should  show 
it  to  him.  He  pays  for  it  18  to  22 
cents,  whereas  the  genuine  Padang  Java 
would  cost  him  26  to  28  cents.  He  sells 
it  to  the  consumer  for  from  30  to  40 
cents.  If  he  bought  genuine  Java  he 
would  have  to  sell  at  approximately  the 
same  price,  so  that  Ms  margin  of  profit 
would  be  much  smaller.  So  we  find  he 
has  been  selling  Bogota  and  what  is 
known  as  Bourbon  Santos  (or  a  large 
bean  Maracaibo  and  a  Bourbon  Santos) 
for  Java  and  Mocha,  because  these  oof- 
fees  run  more  uniform  in  the  bean,  roast 
better  and  cost  him  less. 

Bonrbon  Santos  (which  is  a  Brazil 
coffee)  has  been  the  favorite  sabstitnte 
for  Mocha,  the  output  of  the  genuine 
Mocha  having  also  fallen  off  in  recent 
years.  The  grocer  usually  pays  about 
13  cents  for  his  Bourbon  Santos  (unless 
he  is  swindled  and  has  it  sold  to  him  as 
genuine  Mocha  at  a  Mocha  coffee  price), 
and  sells  it  for  30  to  40  cents  a  pound 
as  Mocha  in  a  blend  with  Java  (the 
Java  being,  in  all  probability,  Bogota), 
and  so  makes  a  good  profit  When  he  is 
ignorant,  he  pays  all  the  way  from  18  to 
^  cents  for  this  same  eoffee,  and  the 
profit  goes  to  the  roaster  and  the  sales- 
man.  The  intelligent  and  honest  dealieir 
pays  24  eenta  tor  bis  rotated  eofl!ee,  and 
£PIfe  sells  it  to  the  eonsamst  at  Ifie*  leg* 


ulation  Java  and  Mocha  price,  loses  in 
competition  with  the  unscrupulous  or  ig^ 
norant  dealer  who  offers  a  blend  of  Bo- 
gota and  Bourbon  Santos  at  the  same 
price. 

Something  about  prices 

By  comparing  the  prices  ruling  in  the 
New  York  cof^  market,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  Bogota  and  Bourbon  Santos  have 
been  substituted  for  genuine  Mocha  and 
Java.  In  four  years  the  price  of  even 
cheaper  grades  of  Java  has  gone  up  from 
14  to  17  cents.  Mocha  coffee  has  ad- 
vanced in  price  from  12  to  17  cents  in 
the  same  period.  Bogota  coffee,  however, 
has  only  risen  from  11  cents  to  14  cents, 
and  Bourbon  Santos  from  8  to  9  cents. 
At  a  close  margin  of  profit,  genuine 
Java  and  Mocha  coffee  cannot  be  sold 
to  the  retail  grocer  under  27  to  28  cents. 
This  means  that  he  will  have  to  retail  it 
at  from  35  to  40  cents  a  pound.  If 
your  grocer  offers  you  what  he  claims 
is  a  genuine  Mocha  and  Java  coffee  for 
less  than  35  cents,  it  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  To  get  the  better 
grades  of  Java  and  Mocha,  the  housewife 
should  be  willing  to  pay  from  35  to  42 
cents  a  pound. 

The  diminishing  crop  of  Javas  has 
advanced  the  price  somewhat,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  the  pure  food  law 
has  advanced  it,  because  under  the  law 
the  importer  has  no  right  to  sell  to  the 
roaster  coffee  which  is  not  correctly  la- 
beled any  more  than  the  roaster  has  to 
sell  it  to  the  grocer  incorrectly  labeled,  or 
the  grocer  to  the  consumer. 

The  Ibod  law  very  strict 

And  yet  the  new  pure  food  regulations 
have  caused  great  confusion  in  the  cof- 
fee trade.  The  question  has  arisen  9^ 
to  whether  in  a  coffee  transaction  in- 
volving a  sale  of  Java  and  Mocha  coffee 
from  a  roaster  to  a  dealer,  where  both 
parties  understand  that  Bogota  and  Bour- 
bon Santos  are  to  be  delivered,  any  vio- 
lation of  the  pure  food  law  takes  place. 
The  point  is  that  the  trade  has  grown  to 
look  upon  these  so-called  substitutes  for 
Java  and  Mocha  coffee  as  being  as  much 
Java  and  Mocha  coffee  as  if  they  had 
eome  from  the  Island  of  Java  and  from 
Arabia.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
pore  food  r^^ilations  have  been  most 
explicit  For  many  years  the  term  Mo- 
cha has  been  applied  to  all  coffees  grown 
in  Arabia^  and  the  ruling  regarding  thia 
knatter  is  that  it  may  still  be  so  desip- 
nated— this  despite  the  fact  that  eof- 
fea^  \a  gco^m  m  i&»!i^  tr\M^  ^o^^axated 
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districts  of  Arabia  and  that  none  of  it 
is  shipped  from  Mocha,  but  mostly  from 
the  ports  of  Aden  and  Hodeidah,  which 
are  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  All  the 
coffee  grown  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  known  heretofore  in  the  coffee  trade 
as  Java  coffee  is  identical  in  general 
characteristics.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
the  islands  are  practically  the  same. 
Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  same  contin- 
uous mountain  range,  separated  by  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Sunda.  Yet  the  pure 
food  ruling  is  that  only  coffee  which  is 
grown  on  the  island  of  Java  can  be 
called  Java  coffee.  The  Java  coffee  de- 
cision therefore  excludes  most  of  the 
coffee  that  is  generally  sold  as  Java,  as 
only  a  small  percentage  of  what  has  be^n 
commonly  known  as  Java  coffee  is  pro- 
duced on  the  island  of  Java — something 
like  four-fifths  (including  the  Mandhel- 
ings,  the  very  finest  of  all  coffees)  being 
grown  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  and 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Padang.  In 
one  case,  where  the  coffee-growing  dis- 
tricts are  separated  by  deserts  (Anibia), 
the  ruling  is  one  way,  and  in  the  other 
case,  where  the  districts  are  separated  by 
water,  the  ruling  is  just  the  reverse. 
Arabian  coffee  is  permitted  to  be  termed 
'^ocha,'^  not  because  it  is  grown  in 
Mocha,  but  because  all  coffee  grown  in 
Arabia  has  certain  general  characteris- 
tics. The  coffee  grown  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  is  similar  in  character,  yet  the 
trade  name  must  be  abandoned  because 
the  coffee  is  not  actually  grown  on  the 
island  known  as  Java.  The  name  Java, 
as  applied  to  coffees,  is  not  a  geographi- 
cal, but  a  commercial  name,  established 
by  long  usage. 

In  the  Netherlands  ^what  is  knovm  as 
'Java'  coffee  is  only  the  Coffea  Arahiea, 
produced  in  Java,  so  that  the  Coffea 
Ltberica  (a  larger  bean  of  different  va- 
riety) coming  from  that  island  under  the 
name  of  'Java'  coffee,  falls  as  little  un- 
der that  term  as  all  the  coffee  from  the 
rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago.'' This  information,  oonmmni- 
cated  to  the  department  of  state  from  the 
American  minister  at  The  Hague,  has 
been,  in  large  measure,  responsible  for 
the  decision  of  the  federal  food  board 
on  the  proper  labeling  of  Java  coffee^ 
The  opinion  generally  held  in  the  trade 
has  been  that  if  the  decision  had  stated 
that  all  coffees  coming  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  of  the  Coffea  Arabica  VBr 
riety  should  be  known  as  Java  coffee,  it 
woidd  have  been  more  fair  and  prao- 
tieaL    Of  ooorse,  the  law  is  int^ded 


to  prevent  the  labeling  of  South  Ameri- 
can coffees  as  Java,  and  the  board  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  what  objection 
there  is,  or  can  possibly  be  to  calling 
a  product  by  its  right  name.  On  this 
point  Dr  Wiley  has  said:  ''It  has  been, 
undoubtedly,  a  commercial  practice  to 
sell  a  coffee  under  the  name  of  Java, 
which  coffee  has  been  grown  in  neither 
island,  but  this  fact  is  not  known  by  the 
public,  and  it  is  the  public  which  should 
be  informed  if  such  a  name  is  used  as 
the  country  of  production." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  result  of  the 
new  law  and  the  recent  decision  per- 
taining to  the  same  would  be  to  make 
Java  coffee  a  far  more  scarce  article 
than  ever  before.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good  in  cor- 
recting the  abuse  attendant  upon  false 
and  misleading  labeling  of  package  cof- 
fees. Indeed,  one  New  York  package 
coffee  concern  is  said  to  have  recently 
destroyed  over  a  million  labels  contain- 
ing the  words  "Mocha  and  Java,"  for 
the  reason  that  only  Bogota  and  Bour- 
bon Santos  were  used  in  the  blend. 

How  coffee  is  judged 

The  question  might  be  asked  as  to 
what  is  the  best  coffee  for  the  housewife 
to  buy.  This  brings  up  the  question, 
"What  constitutes  coffee  goodness  Y"  In 
a  trade  sense,  good  coffee  is  judged  (1) 
by  the  appearance  of  the  bean  (washed 
coffees  commanding  a  higher  price  than 
unwashed  coffees);  (2)  by  the  size  and 
uniformity  of  the  bean  (the  larger  and 
more  uniform,  the  more  costly) ;  and  (3) 
by  cup  quality  (a  coffee  smooth,  full- 
bodied  and  rich  in  aroma  being  the  most 
desirable).  Age  is  a  benefit  to  any  coffee^ 
and  eliminates  harshness.  This  explains 
why  Java  coffee  has  so  long  reigned  su- 
preme. It  is  the  eustom  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  to  hold  the  coffee  several  months 
before  the  sales  take  place.  After  being 
sold  it  is  shipped  in  slow-going  sailing 
vessels  to  this  country,  and  the  general 
sweating  and  mellowing  process  which 
it  undergoes  en  route  greatly  enhances 
its  value.  Java  coffee  therefore  contains 
the  most-desired  qualities  in  a  mariced 
degree,  not  to  mention  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions found  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Of  late  years  there  has  arisen  in  the 
eoffee  trade  a  newer  style  of  coffee  man, 
who  emphasizeB  eap  quality  as  first  con- 
sideration. This  individual  saerifiees 
styk  to  cap  qoslit^,    "Sa  T^^s^^giJHM^  itejsfc 
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coffees  run  the  same  in  the  cup,  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  one  having  the  bet- 
ter style,  but  usually  style  is  secondary. 

A  blend  of  two-thirds  Java  and  one- 
third  Mocha  has  for  many  years  been 
looked  upon  as  making  the  ideal  coffee 
drink.  But  there  are  many  people  who 
say  that  they  cannot  drink  this  kind  of 
coffee.  For  discriminating  trade,  some 
authorities  have  found  that  Bogotas,  Bu- 
caramangas,  and  fancy  Mexicans  are  just 
as  rich,  if  not  richer,  in  the  cup  than 
Javas — and,  incidentally,  they  cost  about 
25  per  cent  less.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  case  of  a  certain 
Brooklyn  sanitarium  for  nervous  pa- 
tients, where  the  doctor  in  charge  com- 
plained that  a  blend  of  Java  and  Mocha 
was  entirely  unsuited  to  his  patienta 
The  New  York  coffee  man  who  supplied 
him  prevailed  upon  him  to  contract  for 
some  straight  interior  Java  coffee,  and 
he  has  since  heard  no  word  of  complaint. 
Where  dealers  say  they  have  customers 
who  cannot  drink  the  Java  and  Mocha 
combination,  this  dealer  has  suggested  sub- 
stituting the  smooth,  mild  straight  Java 
coffee  as  having  little,  if  any,  effect  upon 
the  nerves. 

Generally  speaking,  coffees  may  be  di- 
vided into  mild  coffees  and  Brazils.  The 
principal  mild  coffees  are  Bogotas,  Mara- 
caibos,  with  Java,  Mocha  and  the  East 
Indian  coffees  usually  included.  Of  the 
Brazil  coffees,  the  bulk  coming  from  San- 
tos and  Rio  are  harsh  and  heavy.  As  re- 
gards the  taste  of  Americans  for  the  va- 
rious coffees  imported,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  Atlantic  states  it  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  all  the  mild  cof- 
fees and  Santos.  New  England  former- 
ly bought  heavily  of  the  high-grade  cof- 
fees, but  in  recent  years  Chicago  has 
become  the  largest  market  for  fancy 
grades.  Java  and  Mocha  coffees  were 
formerly  marketed  largely  in  the  Eastern 
states.  Today  the  10,000,000  pounds  is 
widely  distributed,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south.  The  bulk  of  the  coffees  con- 
sumed by  the  Southern  states  is  Brazils 
(Rio  and  Santos)  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  larger  cities,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  West.  Nearly  all  the  coffee  com- 
ing from  Hawaii  (a  very  superior  arti- 
cle, by  the  bye)  and  the  Philippine  is- 
lands is  consumed  on  the  Padfio  slope. 
Since  the  Porto  Rican  planters  have  be- 
gun preparing  their  coffee  for  this  maiv 
ket  there  has  been  more  inquiry  here  for 
this  product  of  Uncle  Sam's  nearest 
ward.    Formsrlj  the  Porto  Biean  eofEees 


were  soapstone  washed,  and  as  such  did 
not  find  favor  here. 


The  Rival  Grocers 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  Their  War  and 
What  Came  of  It 

By  Howard  Williams 

Said  Mrs  Miller  to  Mrs  Scott:  "Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  I  am  just  revel- 
ing in  the  fact  that  a  new  grocery 
store  has  opened  across  the  street  from 
our  old  reliable  Simpson's." 

"Whyf"  said  Mrs  Scott.  "We've 
traded  with  Simpson  for  twelve  years 
and  have  always  got  the  best  of  treat- 
ment, haven't  youf" 

"Surely,  but  the  new  store  is  going  to 
cut  prices,  and  Simpson  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  guessed  he  could  meet  any- 
body's prices,  and  that  we  should  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  bargains." 

"Is  that  sof  Isn't  it  great?  I've  al- 
ways traded  with  Simpson,  although  he 
has  never  offered  bargains,  because  he 
was  so  reliable  and  kept  such  good  things, 
but  now,  if  he  is  really  going  to  give  us 
some  low  prices,  it  will  be  simply  grand." 
The  two  friendiS  parted  in  sweet  antici- 
pation of  the  slaughter  to  come  and  their 
own  prospects  of  loot. 

The  war  was  on.  Jenkins,  the  new 
man,  had  newly  made  signs  in  front  of 
his  store  every  day  giving  Usts  of  tremen- 
dous bargains.  Simpson  felt  a  little  too 
high-toned  for  that,  but  did  have  beauti- 
fully arranged  piles  of  goods  in  his  shoW 
windows  with  neatly  lettered  cards  telling 
what  opportunities  there  were  for  low 
prices. 

Women  would  go  to  Simpson's,  order 
what  bargains  attracted  them  there,  and 
then  across  the  street  to  Jenkins'  to  gob- 
ble the  bait  there.  Business  hummed  in 
both  stores.  For  a  while  all  was  well; 
both  men  simply  shaded  prices  a  bit  with 
the  idea  of  recouping  their  profits  in  a 
larger  business;  but,  strange  to  say,  after 
a  few  days,  almost  all  the  sales  seemed  to 
be  of  the  articles  offered  as  special  bar- 
gains at  a  ruinously  small  margin  of 
profits.  Simpson  noticed  the  absence  of 
many  familiar  faces — those  people  who 
eared  more  for  reliable  goods  than  for 
bargains;  the  quiet,  well-to-do  women  who 
liked  to  shop  in  peace  and  know  what  they 
were  getting.  When  Simpson's  store  be- 
came a  battleground,  these  women,  his 
best  eostomers,  began  to  leave  and  pur- 
diase  elsewhere.  Still,  Simpson  was  ap|>ar- 
ently  doing  a  hundred  per  cent  more  busi- 
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ness  than  ever  before  when  the  salesman  of 
the  Blank  canning  aad^  paekhig  oompiany 
came  to  sell  him  hi»  amuial  bill  of  goods. 
The  Blank  company  put  up  a  very  fine 
class  of  goods  and  they  had  been  favorites 
with  Simpson's  high-class  trade. 

Seeing  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
Simpson,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  land  an 
order  about  twice  as  large  as  usual,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  when  Simpson  said 
that  he  wanted  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
as  many  cans  as  he  had  the  year  before.. 
''Why,  how  is  thatf''  said  the  salesman. 
''You  seem  to  have  at  least  twice  as  much 
trade  as  you  had  a  year  ago,  and  yet  you 
order  only  one-quarter  as  much  from  me.^ 

"It's  this  way,"  said  Simpson.  "Pm 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  the  man  across 
the  street  and  I  must  have  canned  goods 
which  I  can  cut  prices  on.  Your  goods 
are  too  good  and  cost  too  much  for  that,  so 
I  have  just  ordered  a  big  lot  from  Smith, 
Brown  &  Jones  under  a  special  label. 
These  goods  are  very  cheap  and  I  can  sell 
them  for  just  half  of  what  I  must  get  for 
goods  with  your  label.  I  need  some  of 
your  goods  for  the  people  who  ask  for 
them  and  will  take  nothing  else."  "But," 
said  tiie  saleffluan,  "Smith,  Brown  & 
Jones  isn't  a  first-class  house,  and  you 
know  it"  "Of  course  I  know  it,  but  I 
can't  help  it  I  must  offer  bargains,  tre- 
mendous bargains,  and  when  women  ace 
on  a  baa-gpedn  hunt  quality  doesn't  cut  so 
much  iee»" 

"Better  cut  it  out  now  while  you  ean," 
said  the  salesman.  "Let  the  other  fellow 
catch  the  bargain-hunters  and  you  keep 
after  your  reliable  trade."  "Can't  do  it/' 
said  Simpson;. "I'm  in  this  fight  and  I'm 
going  to  fight  it  to  a  fini^" 

And  so  the  merry  war  went  on.  Oa 
one  side  of  the  street,  "Six  cans  of  tomar 
toes  for  18c,"  and  they  were  real  tomatoes, 
too;  on  the  other  side  oi  the  street,  "Two^ 
pounds  of  best  Java  and  Mocha  cofiEee  ic^ 
35e,  with  a  coffeepot  thrown  in,"  and  it 
was  real  coffee — at  least  part  of  it  wi». 

Prices  went  down  and  quality  wmt. 
down — down.  The  travding  salennan  with: 
a  job  lot  of  goods  so  poor  that  the  ordi- 
nary reliable  grocer  w<Mddn't  have  them  on 
his  shelf  could  be  sure  of  selling  oa  one 
side  of  the  street  or  the  other.  Standard 
brands  of  canned  and  package  goods  re- 
mained on  the  shelves  and  cheap  sohsd- 
totes  filled  the  counters,  ^ow  cases  and 
windows,  bearing  price  labels  of  wonder- 
tnl  chei^neas.  The  crash  came  finally.. 
Jenkins  advertised  a  alanghtflr  sab  ai 
prices  less  than  cost,  and  when,  the  sale, 
was  over  Jenkins  was  down  and  out. 


Simpson  survived  the  wreck  because  his 
years  of  steady,  refiable  business  had 
given  him  a  fairly  gpod  bank  account 
Simpson  won  his  fight,  but  about  this 
time  Mrs  Miller  met  Mrs  Scott  in  a  gro- 
cery store  some  little  distance  from  the 
scene  of  our  war.  "What,"  said  Mrs 
Miller,  "do  you  trade  heref  I  thought 
you  were  a  customer  of  Simpson's."  "I 
thought  you  were,  too."^  "I  was,  but  it 
got  so  awful  there  that  I  couldn't  stand 
it  The  clerks  were  always  trying  to 
shove  off  some  cheap  bargain  on  me,  and 
I  had  to  fight  my  Way  to  the  counter  to 
get  anything."  "Yes,  and  when  I  thought 
I  was  getting  some  tremendous  bargain 
Mr  Scott  would  say,  'What  in  the  dickens 
is  the  matter  with  this  coffee  T  or  'These 
canned  peas  are  rotten — where  do  you 
buy  this  junk  anyway  f  Don't  you  have 
enough  money  to  get  decent  things  to  eatf 
If  Simpson  doesn't  sell  them  any  more 
go  to  someone  who  does.' " 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  war  of  the 
grocers.  One  general  was  slain  and  the 
other  grievously  wounded.  Many  follow- 
ers of  both  leaders  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured, and  many  more  deserted. 

Simpson  is  still  running  his  store,  and  a 
model  store  it  is  now.  He  has  got  back 
most  of  his  old  trade  and  a  good  deal  of 
new  trade.  He  is  prosperous  again,  but 
it  was  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  get  back 
where  he  was  when  the  war  began.  I 
should  hate  to  be  the  drummer  to  offer 
him  a.  bargain  lot  of  second-rate  substi- 
tute goods.  He  has  been  bitten  by  that 
fiea  once. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  your 
grocer.  He  may  have  troubles  which  you 
know  not  of.  Competition  is  said  to  be  the 
life  of  trade,  but  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  be 
the  death  of  trade.  It  takes  a  good  busi- 
ness man  to  be  a  sueeessf  ul  retail  grocer. 
On  some  things  his  margin  of  profit  is 
small — ^he  carries  many  perishable  goods, 
many  things  which  deteriorate  with  ageu 
He  must  keep  his  stock  clean  and  up-to^ 
date.  It  doesn't  pay  him  to  put  in  stock 
every  new  brand  or  article  which  may 
come  out,  but  he  is  always  glad  to  keep 
anyUiing  for  which  there  is  a  demsxaL 
He  wants  your  steady  patronage,  and  he 
wants  to  please  you..  If  he  has  something 
in  stock  which  you  don't  want  he  may  try 
to  make  you  want  it,  because  his  profit 
depends  on  making  sales,,  but  if  he  knows, 
wluit  you  want  he  will  keep,  that  iu  stoek. 
So  don't  fail  to  leam  yourself  what  you 
want,  and  don't  taU.  to  let  him  know  it 
Mutual  confidenea  irill.  be  gpod  for  boUsL 
GQstomer  axidLdaalfiR*. 


Living  on  a  Little 

Bj  Caroline  Frcncli  Benton 
AoUwr  of  A  Little  Cook  Book  tot  *  Little  Girl,  Hwgsnt's  Sotniday  Homings,  ei 


VII1-- Entertaining 

PR  THORNE  pTOTCd  as 
>d  as  hia  word,  for 
iiioiigh  after  his  warn- 
ing tb&t  be  would  bring 
home  naexpected  oom- 
,  pany  to  dinner  some 
night  and  enrpriae  the 
two  oooka  he  permitted  some  weeks  to  go 
by  withont  saying  more  about  the  matter, 
iw  seised  the  opportnnity  which  offered 
when  h«  heard  his  wife  and  sister-in-law 
Bay,  at  breakfast,  that  they  were  to  be 
out  most  of  the  day  and  he  might  expeet 
A  very  plain  dinner,  and  gayly  pat  in  an 
appearance  at  six  o'clock  with  two  bach- 
elor frienda  who  had  before  helped  en- 
liven the  domestic  circle  by  assisting  on 
similar  occasions. 

The  dinner  had  been  planned  with  a 
view  of  getting  it  ready  in  short  order. 
The  aoQp  was  a  plain  pnr^  made  of 
beans  and  water,  with  a  meat  bone  to 
season  it  and  the  usual  onion  and  other 
things  in  the  same  line.  The  meat  was  a 
Hamburg  steak,  and  not  an  over  large 
one  for  five,  three  of  them  hungry  men, 
though  for  three  people  it  would  have  been 
more  than  enough.  For  v^etables  there 
were  to  be  boiled  potatoes  reheated  in  a 
white  sance,  and  a  half  can  of  com,  to  be 
esealloped  with  crumbs;  and  for  desaert, 
eraekers,  American  cheese  and  coffee.  The 
dreadful  thing  to  Dolly's  thinking  was 
that  there  was  no  sonp  nor  earn  enoof^ 
to  go  around — though  this  difficulty  eoold 
be  overcome  by  a  vieit  to  the  emeigeney 
closet — and  there  was  ndther  aalwl  or 
dessert.    What  a  company  dinner  I 

■Oteally,  this  time  Dick  has  all  but 
ean^t  ns,"  iitay  whispered,  as,  after  re- 
eeiving  her  guests  witb  a  gay  welcome, 
she  told  them  to  amnae  themselves  while 
she  and  Dolly  took  up  the  dinner.  "Put 
more  plates  in  the  warming  oven,  and 
lay  two  more  places  and  then  hurry  out 
and  help  me  in  the  kitehen. 

'Ofow,  there's  the  soup,"  she  went  on 
when  ber  sister  appeared;  "then  int 
enoogh,  and  water  will  spoil  it;  how- 
ever, there's  a  little  milk;  pnt  that  in  and 
«dd  •  vary  little  thiekoung;    Sow  that 


steak;  isn't  it  lucky  I  had  not  put  it  over 
the  fire  to  cookT  It  isn't  quite  large 
enongh  ss  it  is." 

"Tinned  roast  beef!"  ejaculated  Dollyj 
with  happy  remembrance. 

*^o,  this  will  do;  I'm  going  to  flattea 
it  out  a  bit  so  it  will  cover  more  surf  aee 
and  put  vegetables  around  it;  it  will 
fill  the  large  platter  when  I  am  done 
with  it.  But  the  com  is  hopeless;  set 
that  away  and  get  out  some  canned  peas. 
And  the  potatoes  won't  do,  for  the  milk 
which  was  to  niake  the  white  sance  is  to 
go  in  the  soup.  Qet  some  raw  ones  and 
peel  them  and  cut  them  in  good-msed 
pieoee;  pnt  on  a  kettle  of  tat  to  heat,  too." 

After  the  meat  was  put  in  the  dry, 
hot  frying  pan  U rs  Thome  made  a  salad 
by  preparing  the  three  orang^  she  had 
intended  for  the  next  day's  breakfast, 
entting  them  after  they  were  peeled  into 
four  thick  slices  each ;  she  arranged  these 
in  the  salad  bowl  and  prepared  French 
dressing  to  go  on  them;  then  she  put 
them  on  the  sideboard  with  the  crackers, 
eheese  and  enps  and  saucers  for  the  blaek 
coffee;  she  filled  and  lit  the  coffee 
machine  and  pnt  it  there  also.  She  put 
on  the  bread  and  butter,  filled  the  tum- 
blers and  got  out  a  dish  of  spiced  prunes 
and  pnt  them  on  the  Uble.  The  cloth 
was  ^waya  dainty  and  the  fern  pot  freeh, 
so  there  were  no  changes  to  be  made 
there. 

By  the  time  the  steak  was  ready  to  b* 
turned,  the  peas  were  drained,  seasoned 
and  heated,  and  the  potatoes  peeled  and 
eut  up.  Dolly  was  instructed  to  drop 
a  few  at  a  time  into  the  deep  fat  and 
eook  them  brown,  then  salt  them  and  lay 
them  on  paper  in  the  oven,  with  the  door 
open.  Everything  was  ready  in  a  few 
minutes  and  tbe  men  were  summoned  to 
dinner  before  they  expected  the  calL 

The  soup  was  hot  and  creamy  and 
served  by  Dolly  from  the  sideboard;  of 
eoniae  it  could  have  been  served  on  the 
table  before  the  guests  came  out,  but 
then  it  might  have  been  cooled;  or  it 
might  have  been  served  on  the  table  and 
paned,  but  plates  of  hot  soap  are  not 
very  easy  to  hand  about,  so  this  plan  VM 
followed. 
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The  cold  plates  under  the  hot  soap 
plates  were  left  on  after  these  last  had 
been  removed,  and  presently  exchanged 
for  hot  ones  when  the  piece  de  rSsistance 
came  in:  a  large  platter,  as  Mrs  Thome 
had  prophesied,  with  a  steak  in  the  mid- 
dle, surrounded  by  alternate  piles  of  green 
peas  and  browned  potatoes,  appetizing 
to  look  at,  and  delicious  to  eat.  Though 
it  was  a  Hamburg  steak,  it  had  an  edge 
of  fat  around  it  and  a  ''bone"  of  suet 
through  the  middle,  so  that  it  looked 
exactly  like  porterhouse,  and  it  was 
cooked  rare  enough  to  taste  somewhat 
like  it  also.  There  were  no  vegetables 
to  pass  and  the  bread  and  spiced  prunes 
went  easily  around. 

The  next  course  was  served  on  the  table, 
the  oranges  and  French  dressing,  with 
strips  of  toasted  buttered  bread;  then 
Dolly  removed  everything,  crumbed  the 
table  and  set  on  the  coffee  machine,  the 
crackers  and  jar  of  fancy  cheese  which, 
from  the  closet,  had  been  substituted  for 
the  American  variety,  and  dinner  ended 
successfully. 

The  next  day  Mrs  Thome  replaced  the 
peas  and  cheese  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
closet;  she  had  also  to  buy  more  meat  for 
the^  second  day's  dinner,  as  there  was 
none  left;  but  she  ^d  not  mind,  for  the 
dinner  had  beeii  a  cheap  one  for  five. 

''Now  we  must  economize  in  earnest 
this  week,"  she  said  as  she  put  these 
things  away,  "because  next  week  I  want 
to  have  a  real  little  dinner  party;  I  want 
to  have  several,  in  fact,  to  return  the 
hospitality  which  has  been  shown  you. 
Luckily  it  is  spring  now;  always  re- 
member, my  dear,  to  entertain  in  spring 
as  far  as  you  can,  for  it's  much  cheaper 
to  do  so  then  than  in  winter. 

"It's  a  great  deal  cheaper  not  to  do 
it  at  all,"  said  Dolly  rebelliously.  ''Don't 
let's  have  any  dinners — they're  such  a 
bother !" 

"On  the  contrary,  they  are  no  bother 
at  all,  but  lots  of  fun  when  you  give 
them  as  I  do,  simply  and  inexpensively, 
and  the  sooner  you  learn  to  entertain  on 
a  little  as  well  as  live  on  a  little,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  you;  yon  surely  don't 
want  to  drop  out  of  evOTytMng  after  yoQ 
are  married,  and  you  will,  if  you  neyer 
do  your  share  of  entertaining." 

"Who  waits  on  the  tablet"  demanded 
DoUy. 

"Oh,  thafs  the  trouble,  is  itf  WeU; 
set  your  mind  at  rest,  for  you  don't! 
When  I  give  a  company  dinner  I  haive 
a  young  girl  in  tb  wait*  on  ffae  table  and 


wash  the  dishes,  and  I  pay  her  seventy- 
five  cents  for  the  evening.  Sometimes  at 
a  little  luncheon  I  manage  alone,  but  not 
at  a  r^ular  invitation  dinner;  I  econo- 
mize on  other  things  and  wait  till  I  can 
afford  both  the  dinner  and  the  maid." 

A  few  days  later  the  party  came  off; 
only  three  guests  were  invited,  a  young 
couple  with  an  unmarried  brother,  mak- 
ing a  group  of  six  to  sit  about  the  small 
round  table.  This  was  the  menu  Mrs 
Thome  wrote  out:  Cream  of  beet  soup, 
radishes,  almonds,  olives,  stuffed  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb,  mint  jelly,  new  potatoes, 
peas,  lettuce  and  French  cheese  balls, 
wafers,  sherried  cherries  on  ice  cream, 
cakes  and  coffee. 

"Doesn't  that  sound  goodf"  she  asked, 
surveying  the  paper  with  her  head  on 
one  side.  "I  think  it  sounds  delicious. 
Now,  today,  we  will  make  as  many  things 
as  possible,  so  that  tomorrow  we  won't 
get  all  tired  out  cooking.  But  first  we 
will  go  to  market." 

The  beets  for  the  soup  were  ordered 
first,  one  good-sized  bunch  of  old  ones; 
then  a  quart  of  new  potatoes,  a  can  of 
small  American  peas,  a  head  of  lettuce,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  American  cheese, 
a  square  cream  cheese  and  also  a  smaller 
one  winch  was  round,  since  two  square 
ones  would  be  too  much  and  one  too  Httle. 
There  was  also  a  pint  of  cream;  all  these 
to  be  sent  in  the  morning.  At  the  butch- 
er's a  forequarter  of  lamb  was  asked 
for — ^"not  young  lamb,"  Mary  explained, 
"but  the  land  you  have  been  selling  idl 
winter;  and  take  out  the  shoulder  blade 
so  I  can  stuff  it,  and  send  me  all  the  neck 
and  trimmings  for  stew." 

She  told  her  sister,  in  an  aside,  how  to 
manage  so  large  a  piece  if  she  bought  it 
for  two  people.  "This  is  really  the 
cheapest  kind  of  a  roast  you  can  have, 
far  cheaper  than  roast  beef,  for  instance. 
If  we  were  alone,  t  should  make  ever  so 
many  meals  of  it;  the  neck  stewed  for 
one,  the  roast  for  at  least  two  more,  the 
ehops  off  the  end  for  another,  and  a  meat 
pie  or  eroquettes  for  still  a  final  one.  I 
buy  a  good  big  piece,  seven  or  ei^t 
pounds,  whenever  I  get  it  at  ali)  and  the 
butdier  keeps  it  all  for  me  and  doles  it 
out  as  I  want  it.  We  alternate  with 
other  things,  beef,  veal  and  poik,  and 
as  it  is  practically  in  cold  storage,  wait- 
ing.its  tnm  does  not  hnrt  it  at  aU.  Now 
let's  hurry  home  and  see  what  else  is  to 
be  dona" 

'7.  cw  do  the  alinonds,''  said  DoVLj, 
proudlx,  ^6n  ildn  tbem  and^  txj  them 
in  butUir;  r  saw  it' A»to  <m6e^' 
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"That's  a  horrid  way,  if  you'll  excuse 
my  saying  so.  They  are  usually  greasy 
and  streaked  with  brown;  try  my  way 
instead.  Drop  them  in  boiling  water,  let 
them  stand  a  minute,  turn  on  cold  water; 
then  take  off.  the  skins  and  roll  them  in 
just  a  little  half -beaten  egg  white;  salt 
them  and  put  them  on  a  tin  in  the  oven. 
Stir  them  occasionally  and  they  will  come 
out  a  pale,  even,  creamy  brown,  very  crisp 
and  yet  not  dry.  While  you  do  them  I'll 
look  out  the  linen  and  rub  up  the  silver 
and  glass,  and  tomorrow  there  will  be 
little  left  to  do." 

The  next  day  the  lamb  was  stuffed  in 
the  morning  and  set  aside;  a  half  pint  of 
lemon  jelly  was  prepared.  While  warm, 
and  before  the  gelatine  was  put  in,  a 
bunch  of  mint,  which  the  butcher  had  sent 
with  the  lamb,  was  bruised  and  added,  with 
just  a  little  green  vegetable  coloring;  it 
was  strained,  the  gelatine  added  and  the 
whole  was  set  on  the  ice  in  a  small  mold. 
The  ice  cream  was  a  rich,  plain  vanilla, 
and  was  made  and  packed  away  in  the 
tnoming.  For  the  sauce,  which  was  its 
crowning  touch,  Mrs  Thome  used  a  can 
of  cherries,  poured  off  the  juice  and 
boiled  this  down  with  a  small  cup  of 
sugar,  putting  the  cherries  back  in  it  to 
cool  when  the  syrup  was  thick;  when  it 
was  cold  she  added  a  flavoring  of  sherry. 

For  the  salad  they  made  small  white 
balls  of  the  cream  cheese,  adding  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  and  enough  olive  oil  to 
make  them  roll  easily;  each  one  was  then 
dipped  in  grated  American  cheese  and 
set  away.  The  soup  was  put  together  in 
the  late  afternoon,  though  the  beets  had 
been  cooked  in  the  morning;  this  was 
merely  slightly  thickened  milk,  with  the 
beets  and  seasoning  added  and  the  whole 
strained;  it  was  the  prettiest  pink  soup 
imaginable. 

After  luncheon  the  sisters  laid  the  table, 
with  a  white  lace-edged  centerpiece  on 
the  damask  cloth,  a  bowl  of  yellow  jon- 
quils and  four  yellow-shaded  candles. 
At  each  place  was  a  pretty  plate  and  a 
conall  array  of  shining  silver,  with  the 
tumbler;, no  bread  and  butter  plates  were 
used  for  dinner;  a  roll  was  put  in  the 
napkin  and  no  bread  was  passed.  There 
were  small  dishes  of  nuts,  radishes  and 
olives  on  the  table,  and  that  was  all. 

As  soon  as  finances  had  fallen  into  line 
again  and  deficits  were  made  up  by  small 
economies,  the  second  dinner  came  on. 
This  time  it  was  May,  and  pink  tulips 
made  a  lovely  decoration,  and  asparagus 
api>eared  on  the  bill  of  fare:  Cream  of 


spinach  soup,  olives,  radishes,  saired  nuts, 
Maryland  chicken,  new  potatoes,  corn 
fritters,  asparagus  salad,  cream  cheese 
and  crackers,  vanilla  ice  cream  topped 
with  strawberries,  and  coffee. 

Still  another  dinner  finished  the  sea- 
son's entertaining.  This  time  the  flowers 
were  white  narcissi,  and  the  menu  was 
this:  Clear  soup  with  tapioca,  salted 
nuts,  olives,  radishes,  stuffed  roast  of 
veal,  fresh  mushrooms,  new  potatoes, 
lettuce  with  chopped  nuts,  French  dress- 
ing, wafers,  strawberry  ice  and  coffee. 

None  of  these  dinners  cost  over  four 
dollars  apiece,  and  as  the  remains  helped 
furnish  the  table  for  at  least  a  day  after- 
wards, they  really  cost  less.  "And  now/' 
said  Mrs  Thome  as  she  added  up  her  ac- 
counts, "the  next  thing  is  to  have  some 
luncheons." 


Easy  Fruit  Desserts 

By  Virg^ia  Carter  Lee 

The  following  tested  recipes  are  ex- 
amples of  delicious  desserts,  which  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  prepared: 

Ehubarb  Jelly  and  Strawberry  Cream 

This  is  a  very  artistic  dessert  for  a 
commencement  luncheon,  and  is  made  by 
peeling  and  cutting  into  inch  pieces  a 
small  bunch  of  rhubarb;  barely  cover 
with  cold  water  and  bring  to  a  boil,  add- 
ing a  tiny  pinch  of  baking  soda  (to  cor- 
rect the  acidity),  cook  until  very  soft 
and  press  through  a  pur6e  sieve,  stirring 
in  two  scant  tablespoons  or  one  ounce  of 
gelatine,  softened  in  a  little  cold  water, 
with  sugar  to  taste;  meanwhile  mash  to 
a  pulp  half  a  cup  of  strawberries,  gradu- 
ally mixing  in  a  pint  of  sweetened  cream 
beaten  solid,  and  a  very  little  of  the  dis- 
solved gelatine;  now  mold  the  jelly  and 
cream  in  alternate  layers  with  large  ber- 
ries between  and  place  directly  on  the  ice 
to  chill  and  harden.  Serve  unmolded  on 
a  thin  round  of  sponge  cake,  garnished 
with  strawberries^ 

Cherry  Blancmange 

Stem  and  pit  one  quart  of  sweet  red 
cherries  and  mash  them  with  the  tines  of 
a  silver  fork,  adding  one  large  cup  of 
sugar  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  stand 
eovered  for  several  hours;  then  h^at  in 
the  double  boiler  one  pint  of  milk  till 
almost  at  the  boiling  point,  stirring  in 
a  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  cook  until  the  gelatine  is  entirely 
dissolved   and   strain    over   the   crushed 
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fruit,  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  watching 
it  carefully,  and  just  as  it  begins  to  stiffen 
whip  with  a  rotary  egg  beater,  gradually 
foldiug  in  a  half  pint  of  sweetened 
whipped  cream  and  a  few  drops  of  al- 
mond extract.  Turn  into  a  ring  mold, 
setting  in  the  ice  chest  to  become  firm, 
and  serve  with  the  center  filled  with 
whipped  cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  minced  candied  orange  peel  and 
a  few  powdered  macaroons. 

Pineapple  Tonquin  Ice 

Grate  the  rind  from  two  lemons,  cov- 
ering with  a  pint  of  pineapple  syrup 
(boiling  hot),  a  scant  pint  of  cold  tea 
and  eight  tablespoons  or  one-fourth  pound 
of  candied  ginger  cut  into  bits,  letting  it 
stand  closely  covered  for  fifteen  minutes; 
then  press  through  a  sieve,  adding  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  stirring  until  the  sugar 
is  entirely  dissolved;  now  turn  into  a 
chilled  freezer  and  when  of  the  consist- 
ency of  soft  snow,  pour  in  the  drained 
pulp  of  half  a  pineapple,  together  with 
the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Continue  freezing  until  smooth  and  firm, 
serving  in  slender,  crystal  sherbet  cups 
garnished  with  bits  of  pineapple  and 
small  crystallized  cherries. 

Strawberry  Cream  Fritters 

Mix  together  one  cup  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  one  beaten  egg,  one  tablespoon 
of  sifted  pastry  flour,  a  pinch  each  of 
salt  and  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  mashed 
strawberries  (sweetened),  and  sufficient 
flour,  sifted  with  a  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder,  to  handle.  Form  with  floured 
hands  into  small  round  balls,  frying  in 
deep  fat  to  a  golden  brown  and  roll  while 
still  hot  in  pulverized  sugar.  Serve  with 
a  hard  sauce  to  whieh  a  few  chopped  ber- 
ries have  been  added. 


A  Wholesohb  Sweet  Dish  for  chil- 
dren, not  to  be  despised  by  their  elders, 
is  brown  bread  with  maple  sug^  and 
whipped  cream.  Cut  the  bread  (whole 
wheat,  not  too  fresh)  in  oubes,  strew 
thickly  with  maple  sugar,  pile  in  a  glass 
dish  and  heap  the  cream  over  alL  ^Die 
sugar  should  be  scraped  firom  the  cake 
with  a  silver  knife.  I  recently  saw  a 
ficliool  boy  of  18  eatiog  bread  and  sugar 
with  such  gusto  that  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
this  idylUe  dish.    B.  F.  D. 

K7  xhis  can  be  improved  by  WBrmin^ 
fhe  enbes  of  bread  jnst  before  aerving; 
Thci  Editors. 


In  Behalf  of  the  Pie 

By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  condemn 
pie,  and  many  housewives  boast  that  pie 
and  all  pastries  belonging  to  the  pie 
family  are  never  seen  upon  their  tables. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  just  now  a  re- 
naissance of  the  pie,  because  it  has  l)een 
proved  that  the  pie  can  be  made  deli- 
cious, delicate  and  digestible.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  plain  paste  has  been 
evolved  after  several  trials,  and  the  re- 
sult proves  that  a  pie  can  be  made  to 
be,  not  only  delicious,  but  wholesome 
and  digestible.  The  secret  is  partly  in 
the  thinness  of  the  crust  and  partly  in 
the  careful  and  cool  handling  it  receives 
from  start  to  finish.  It  really  takes 
several  days  to  make  a  digestible  pie, 
and  yet  the  few  moments  that  are 
given  to  it  at  different  times  do  not 
count  at  all,  not  even  in  the  overloaded 
days  of  the  busy  housewife.  At  odd 
moments,  while  watching  and  waiting 
for  something  else  to  cook,  the  pies  can 
be  made;  a  little  planning  ahead  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Plain  Piecrust 

Have  the  best  of  lard  very  cold,  and 
use  none  but  pastry  flour,  and  a  rather 
dry  pastry  flour  at  that.  When  ready 
to  begin  have  on  hand  three  glass  jars 
with  tin  covers.  For  an  ordinary  fam- 
ily of  four  or  six,  the  size  of  the  pan 
to  be  used  is  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  of 
tin  or  agate.  A  deep  pie  is  always  bet- 
ter than  a  shallow  one,  as  there  is  so 
much  filling  and  but  little  crust,  and 
the  filling  is  rarely  guilty  of  being  in- 
digestible. For  three  small  but  deep  pies, 
take  three  and  one-half  cups  of  flour, 
one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and  one 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Sift  these  together  in 
a  bowl  and  add  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  cold  lard.  Cut  this  with  a  knife  into 
chunks,  then  with  very  dean,  floured 
hands  rub  into  the  smallest  of  crumbs. 
Now  fill  the  three  jars,  put  on  covers  and 
put  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  day.  It 
will  keep  for  weeks.  The  morning  of 
the  day  a  pie  is  to  be  made,  wash  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  with  cold  water  until 
it  is  waxy  and  let  it  fs^i  soft  but  not 
warm,  then  empty  the  contents  of  one 
jar  into  a  bowl  and  add  just  enough  very 
eold  water  to  make  it  stick  together — 
using  a  knife  and  not  the  fingers..  Now 
take  half  of  ifak  ovl   onto  »  flouqid 
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board  or  pastry  cloth.  This,  like  the  cov- 
ered rolling  pin,  is  used  by  many  cooks 
now,  and  is  the  best  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dust  a  little  flour  onto  the  lump 
of  dough,  roll  it  out  about  ten  inches 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  dust  a  little 
flour  in  the  middle  third  of  the  piece, 
spread  on  this  half  of  the  prepared  butter, 
dust  with  a  little  more  flour,  fold  over 
the  upper  side  and  repeat  the  process 
with  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  fold- 
ing over  the  lower  side  this  time.  Put 
it,  together  with  the  unbuttered  lump  of 
paste,  on  a  floured  plate  back  on  the 
ice  for  at  least  an  hour.  A  day's  wait- 
insT  will  not  hurt  it.  When  ready  to 
bake  the  pie,  prepare  the  filling  first, 
as  piecrust  in  the  making  should  not  re- 
main long  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  or  re- 
ceive much  handling.  In  fact,  it  takes 
dainty,  dry  and  well-manicured  fingers 
to  make  good  pastry. 

Roll  out  the  unbuttered  paste  and  cover 
the  pan.  If  a  very  wet  filling  is  to  be 
put  in  and  eggs  are  cheap,  the  lower 
crust  can  be  brushed  with  the  white  of 
egg.  Roll  out  the  square  of  upper  crust, 
cut  a  curved  line  in  the  center  and  two 
or  three  gashes  on  each  side.  Let  this 
stand  while  you  fill  the  pie  and  wet  the 
edges,  at  the  same  time  wetting  a  narrow 
strip  of  cotton  cloth  with  which  to  bind 
the  edges.  Fold  back  the  cover  and  put 
it  on  the  pie,  press  edges  together  slight- 
ly and  bind.  With  a  pastry  brush  give 
the  crust  a  delicate  coating  of  milk,  prick 
six  places  near  the  edge  with  a  fork,  and 
put  into  a  very  hot  oven.  Watch  care- 
fully that  the  upper  crust  does  not  bake 
too  brown,  but  the  hot  oven  is  needed  to 
bake  quickly  the  under  crust.  Reduce 
the  oven  heat,  and  if  necessary,  cover 
pie  with  a  thick  paper  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  too  brown.  This  pie  should 
look  like  pufE  paste — smooth,  shiny  and 
a  light  delicate  brown.  Apples  or  any 
fruit  that  requires  long  cooking  will  bake 
in  a  pie  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  To  ascertain  if  the  fruit  be 
snfiiciently  cooked,  take  out  the  pie  and 
insert  a  knife  in  one  of  the  slits.  If 
soft  the  pie  is  done.  A  very  convenient 
utensil  is  a  wire  pie  grasper  with  which 
one  can  carry  the  pie  to  and  from  the 
oven  without  burning  the  hands.  The 
binder  should  be  pulled  off  while  pie  is 
hot. 

If  a  very  plain  paste  is  desirable,  the 
butter  may  be  left  out  of  the  upper  crust. 
This  makes  a  tender,  flaky,  thin,  white 
crust,  which  is  very  good  indeed. 

Following  are  fillings  that  are  a  little 


out   of  the   ordinary,   arranged  as  they 
come  in  season: 

Ehubarb  Filling 

Peel  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  pieces 
two  cups  of  rhubarb,  pour  over  it  two 
cups  of  boiling  water  in  which  one  tea- 
spoon of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  drain 
immediately,  cool  and  add  one  beaten  eggj 
one-quarter  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of 
fine  bread  crumbs  from  toasted  or  dried 
bread,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  grating  of 
lemon  peel  and  one  teaspoon  of  the  lemon 
juice.  Make  a  lattice  upper  crust  by 
cutting  the  paste  in  strips,  and  putting 
it  on  crisscross,  or  use  two  egg  yolks  in 
filling  and  make  a  meringue  for  covering. 
The  meringue  is  made  by  adding  one 
cup  of  powdered  sugar  to  each  beaten 
white  and  slightly  browning  it  in  a  hot 
oven. 

White  Currant  Pie 

Wash  two  cups  of  currants.  Add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  two  egg  yolks,  two  tablespoons 
of  cornstarch,  two  tablespoons  of  butter 
and  one-half  cup  of  water,  or  no  water 
at  all  if  the  currants  are  quite  juicy. 
Bake  and  cover  with  meringua  Soar 
cherries  and  gooseberries  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  In  using  huckleber- 
ries or  blueberries,  less  sugar  is  needed^ 
and  a  little  lemon  juice  should  be  added. 
If  currants  and  huckleberries  are  pro- 
curable at  the  same  time,  a  delicious  pie 
can  be  made  by  using  half  of  each  and 
leaving  out  the  lemon. 

Peach,  pear  and  plum  pies  are  better 
if  the  order  is  reversed  and  a  deep 
earthen  dish  be  used.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  of  using  only  an  upper 
crost.  The  fruit  is  put  in  almost  whol^ 
rejecting  stones  and  cores,  and,  of  course, 
it  must  be  peeled.  Plenty  of  sugar  is 
used,  but  no  water.  The  English  usa- 
ally  leave  in  the  stones,  as  they  like  the 
added  fiavor.  ' 

If  the  strawberry  must  be  cooked,  the 
following  is  a  recipe: 

Strawberry  Pie 

Sweeten  fresh  strawberries,  or  use  the 
preserved  berry  and  fill  a  pie  plate. 
Put  on  an  upper  crust,  making  it  rather 
thick,  and  do  not  pinch  or  bind  the 
edges.  When  baked,  lift  the  upper  crust 
and  cover  fruit  with  the  following  custard : 
Cook  one  cup  of  creamy  milk,  add  to 
two  egg  whites,  beaten,  one  tablespoon 
of  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  corn- 
starch wet  in  cold  milk.  Cook  three 
minutes.    Replace  upper  crust  and  dast 
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with  powdered  sngar.    A  red  raspberry 
pie  may  be  made  the  same  way. 

Pineapple  Filling 

Cream  one-third  cup  of  butter  with 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  add  two  cups  of 
grated  or  shredded  pineapple.  The  pine- 
apple should  be  heated  to  boiling  point. 
Now  add  two  beaten  egg  yolks  mixed 
with  one-half  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk 
and  add  one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice 
and  a  grating  of  the  peel.  Fill  the  pie 
and  bake.  Cover  with  a  meringue  made 
of  the  egg  whites. 

Fruit  Custard 

This  is  excellent,  although  it  is  really 
a  winter  pie,  as  it  may  be  made  with 
canned  fruit.  Cream  three  tablespoons  of 
butter  with  four  of  sugar,  add  two  yolks, 
beaten,  and  one-quarter  cup  of  flour 
mixed  with  one-half  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder.  Flavor  with  one  tablespoon  of 
the  juice  from  canned  peaches  or  cher- 
ries. Fill  crusts  and  bake,  then  put  in 
the  fruit,  from  which  the  juice  is  drained, 
and  make  a  meringue  of  the  egg  whites. 

Apple  Pie  with  Cream  Cheese 

Bake  the  upper  crust  without  bind- 
ing the  edge.  When  baked  remove  upper 
erust  and  pour  in  one  cup  of  whipped 
and  sweetened  cream,  flavored  with  nut- 
meg, and  mixed  with  half  a  small  cream 
cheese.  Put  on  upper  crust  and  serve 
at  once.  It  is  very  good  without  the 
eheese. 

Apple  Meringue 

To  two  cups  of  apples  steamed  until 
tender  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  When  cool  add 
two  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  cream.  Fill  deep  pie  plate, 
bake  without  upper  crust  and  cover  with 
meringue  made  of  egg  whites. 

Cream  Cheese  Pie 

This  is  more  or  less  a  novelty.  Our 
great  grandmothers  used  to  make  a  cheese 
tart,  but  in  these  days  it  is  rarely  seen. 
Take  a  large  rich  cream  cheese  or  a  ball 
of  cottage  cheese,  or  two  Neufchatel 
cheeses,  an^.  mash  and  mix  soft  with 
cream.  It  will  take  two  or  three  table- 
spoons ol  cream.  Then  mix  with  two 
beaten  egg  yolks,  a  scant  one-half  cap 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  melted  but* 
ter,  the  jnice  and  grated  rind  of  a  small 
lemon,  two  or  three  drops  of  almond  es- 
tract  an4  the  egg  whites,  beatoi  stifE. 


Fill  the  lower  crust  and  sprinkle  with, 
half  a  cup  of  blanched  almonds,  minced, 
fine.  Bake  as  you  would  a  custard  pie, 
with  a  hot  oven  at  first,  then  lower  the 
heat  so  that  the  custard  will  ''set,"  but 
not  boil.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will 
bake  this  pie. 

Raisin  Pie 

It  is  worth  ivymg  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  dessert  material  in  the  house. 
Soak  two  cups  of  raisins  in  cold  water, 
then  plump  them  in  same  water  made 
hot,  seed  and  chop  them,  add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon,  one  cup  of  cold  water  and 
one-half  cup  of  sug^r»  Fill  under  crust, 
dredge  with  flour,  dot  with  a  very  little 
butter  and  sprinkle  with  grated  rind  of 
the  lemon.  Cover  with  a  lattice  crust 
and  bake  fifteen  minutes. 

Prtiiw  and  Date  Pie 

Soak  prunes  until  soft,  then  remove 
stones.  To  two  cups  of  prunes  add  one- 
half  cup  of  dates  cut  in  tiny  pieces,  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  three 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  enough  of  the 
prune  juice  to  make  the  filling  of  the 
right  consistency.  Dredge  with  flour, 
dot  with  bits  of  butter,  put  on  upper 
crust  and  bake  flf  teen  minutes.^ 

Hazel  Nut  Custard  Pie 

This  is  a  favorite  at  one  of  the  New 
York  hotels.  To  a  custard  add  one-half 
cup  of  flnely  ground  hazel  nuts.  The 
nuts  will  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a 
tender  crust  to  the  custard.  Walnuts, 
pecans  or  almonds  may  be  used  in  the 
place   of  the  hazel   nuts. 

Banana  Pie 

To  two  cups  of  banana  pulp  pressed 
through  a  sieve  add  one-quarter  cup  of 
sugar,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  one  teaspoon  of  butter,  two  egg 
yolks,  and  three-quarters  cup  of  cream  or 
rich  milk.  Sprinkle  with  dnnamoiu 
Bake  and  cover  with  meringue. 

Apple  Pie  with  Hot  Cheese 

A  New  York  way  of  serving  hot  ap*- 
pie  pie  is  to  cover  the  pie  with  hot 
dairy  cheese  mixed  with  cream.  Do  thia 
in  the  chafing  dish  before  those  who 
dare  to  eat    They  say  it  is  good. 

Apple  Pie 

Fill  pie  with  plmify  of  apples  eat  in 
small  fliioes.  It  shoold  be  a  very  full 
pie  and  Spitsenbei^  are  the  best  ap- 
ples to  use.    GavQr  with  one-half  eap 
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of  sugar,  dredge  with  flour.  Dot  with 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  cut  in  small 
pieces,  sprinkle  generously  with  cinna- 
mon, pour  in  two  tablespoons  of  cold 
water,  cover  and  put  in  oven  immediately. 
Bake  about  thirty-five  minutes,  to  be  sure 
that  the  apples  are  done.  Don't  forget 
to  bind  the  edge  with  the  strip  of  cotton 
eloth. 


Right  from  New  York 

By  Linda  Hull  Larned 

The  oddest  and  newest  of  foods  to  be 
found  in  the  New  York  markets  is  a 
queer  little  vegetable  called  ^'Japanese 
crowns."  These  crowns  are  about  as  big 
around  as  your  little  finger  and  half  as 
long.  They  look  like  beads  on  a  string, 
but  they  taste  better  than  asparagus  and 
have  almost  as  fine  a  flavor  as  French 
artichoke  fonds.  They  do  not  come  from 
Japan,  but  are  imported  from  France, 
and  are  destined  to  become  quite  as  pop- 
ular as  the  French  endive,  which  has 
been  so  much  used. 

The  French  endive,  which  is  in  tightly 
grown  stalks  like  celery,  but  very  much 
shorter,  with  no  green  leaves  whatever, 
and  is  very  white,  tender  and  slightly 
bitter,  sells  for  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
cents  a  pound,  and  one  pound  will  make 
a  salad  for  six.  The  Japanese  crowns 
are  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  pound,  ac- 
cording to  locality  of  market,  and  one 
pound  is  ample  for  six  or  eight  persons. 
The  French  endive  is  often  cooked  like 
celery  au  jus,  and  makes  a  delicious  veg- 
etable entree  for  dinner  or  luncheon.  The 
Japanese  crowns  may  be  cooked  as  you 
would  asparagus:  Boil  about  ten  minutes 
after  washing  well  in  cold  water,  and 
serve  with  sauce  Hollandaise.  They  may 
also  be  fried  in  deep  fat  after  parboil- 
ing for  a  moment  and  dipping  the  crowns 
in  batter.  This  is  the  way  they  are 
served  at  the  Waldorf. 

Another  way  is  to  put  them  in  cream 
sauce,  add  flnely  minced  green  peppers, 
place  in  ramekins  with  crumbs  on  top 
and  brown  in  the  oven.  They  arQ  also 
occasionally  served  boiled,  as  a  salad,  with 
IVench  dressing.  They  are  quite  worth 
a  trial  by  anyone  who  desires  to  place  a 
food  novelty  before  family  or  guests. 

The  clever  hostess  who  does  not  live  in 
New  York  will  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  her  luncheons,  dinners  or  afternoon 
teas,  by  serving  some  of  the  many  food 
novelties  to  be  found  in  the  New  York 


shops.  It  pays  even  to  send  for  them, 
if  one's  home  is  not  too  far  away. 

There  are  bonbons  which  are  done  up 
in  wax  paper  so  they  will  •  keep  fresh 
for  weeks.  The  best  of  them,  not  to  be 
found  at  the  ordinary  candy  shop,  are 
maraschino  cherries  encased  in  chocolate. 
There  are  also  pieces  of  ginger  covered 
with  chocolate,  and  raisins  sugared  and 
stuffed  with  nuts  and  flgs. 

There  are  strawberries  and  orange 
slices  made  of  marmalade.  They  are  put 
up  in  Finland  and  are  not  expensive 
when  one  considers  their  excellence. 
There  are  delicious  chocolate  pralines, 
which  I  have  used  and  found  fresh  after 
keeping  them  one  month  in  a  cool  place. 
These  are  in  gilt  paper  cases  and  are 
most  effective  in  the  bonbon  dish.  There 
are  also  some  spiced  nuts,  which  are  a 
novelty:  they  are  pecans  cooked  in 
sugar  and  dusted  with  cinnamon,  and  are 
cheaper  than  the  unspiced  nut.  One 
famous  caterer  in  New  York  is  now  sell- 
ing an  exceedingly  delicious  bonbon  done 
up  in  tinfoil.  They  are  made  of  mocha, 
and  are  imported  from  Austria.  They  are 
expensive,  but  are  quite  worth  while  for 
those  who  can  afford  them. 

For  the  cake  basket  one  can  buy  tiny 
squares  of  fruit  cake  completely  covered 
with  chocolate;  these  are  especially  de- 
licious. For  sandwiches  there  are  small 
jars  of  cheese  put  up  with  nuts,  and 
tiny  cartons  of  Camembert  cheese,  which 
are  very  convenient  where  but  a  small 
quantity  of  choice  cheese  is  required.  All 
of  these  things  are  handy  to  have  on  hand 
in  the  store  closet,  and  give  a  touch  of 
elegance  to  the  ordinary  meal. 

There  are  also  new  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers for  the  bonbon  dish:  orchids,  jon- 
quils, rosebuds,  daisies  and  violets,  all  in 
natural  colors  and  just  large  enough  for 
a  bonne  houche.  They  are  made  of  plain 
sugar  candy,  flavored  with  peppermint, 
and  although  they  cost  twenty  cents  each, 
they  are  not  an  extravagance  when  artistic 
effect  is  the  aim  desired.  To  match  these 
there  are  ice  cream  cases  concealed  in 
the  hearts  of  huge  wax  flowers,  an  im- 
provement upon  the  candy  flower  which 
has  been  used  so  much  and  so  long.  The 
favorites  among  these  are  the  roses  and 
orchids.  They  cost  a  dollar  each,  bnt 
as  they  can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  they  are  not  a 
great  extravagance.  However,  I  prefer 
ice  cream  served  more  simply,  and  the 
deliciously  made  bonbon  is  quite  g^oocL 
enough. 

In  New  York  one  will  find  a  marked 
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eiiiiplicity  in  the  sweet  food  aeceasories. 
One  iKdll  find  strange  and  elaborate  savor- 
ies served  on  gold  dishes,  it  may  be,  and 
the  rarest  of  hothouse  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  yet  the  sweets  will  be  simple  forms 
of  ice  cream  and  the  simplest  of  bonbons, 
always,  however,  flavored  with  pepper- 
mint. Nevertheless,  there  are  many  hos- 
tesses who  delight  in  artistic  and  rare 
bonbons,  which  certainly  do  add  to  the 
effect.  Among  some  of  the  savory  dishes 
cooked  by  New  Toi^  chefs  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Eggs  Zingara 

Round  poached  eggs  on  rounds  of 
toast,  covered  by  a  rich  brown  sauce,  evi- 
dently sweetened  slightly  with  caramel, 
and  in  the  sauce  are  inch-long  shreds  of 
ham,  truffles  and  mushrooms. 

SaUid  Kuroki 

Three  or  four  long  stalks  of  romaine 
lettuce  across  which  were  alternate  sec- 
tions of  grapefruit  and  orange  carpels; 
then  two  strips  of  red  pepper  were  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  oranges  and  grapefruit 
and  the  whole  was  garnished  with  very 
fine  eighth-of-an-inch  spirals  of  green  cu- 
eumber  peeL  A  French  dressing  covered 
the  whole.  It  was  not  only  pretty,  but 
good  to  eat.  One  could  use  the  French 
endive  stalks  in  place  of  the  romaine, 
and  it  may  taste  better,  as  well  as  cut 
easier,  with  a  fork,  as  the  French  endive 
is  white  and  tender. 

At  one  of  the  famous  restaurants  in 
New  Toric's  Chinatown,  a  delicious 
ehicken  chop  suey  was  served  with  a  bowl 
of  perfectly  cooked  rice  and  a  handleless 
eup  of  the  best  tea  in  the  world.  We 
asked  for  bread,  but  the  Chinese  boy  who 
served  us  said  ''No  bled,  only  rlioe,''  and 
we  found  that  the  ''rlice''  was  sufficient. 
The  chop  suey  was  good,  very  good,  and 
as  we  visited  the  kitchen — ^and  a  very 
clean  kitchen  it  was,  too — ^we  discovered 
that  the  contents  were  small  pieces  of 
chicken,  mushrooms  cut  lengthwise  in  the 
thinnest  of  slices,  bamboo  sprouts  cut  in 
tiny  strips,  onions  also  cut  in  strips  and 
many  other  things  in  stripy.  These  strips 
of  food  seem  to  be  a  specialty  of  Chinese 
eooking,  for  in  the  kitchen  were  baskets 
of  many  different  kinds  of  food,  aJl 
ent  by  hand  into  the  tiniest  of  sliver-like 
pieces.  But  as  the  men  and  the  hands 
looked  clean  and  the  receptacles  likewise 
tidy,  one  would  not  hesitate  to  eat  their 
eoneoctions,  providing  they  were  pala- 
table to  the  venturesome  individual  who 
dared  to  order  them. 

An  especially  dainty  £ndt  tart  at  an 


uptown  restaurant  was  of  peaches  with 
raspberry  sauce.  The  pastry  was  evi- 
dently baked  first,  then  half  of  a  large 
peach  was  put  in,  inverted.  It  was  cut 
into  dice  but  pressed  together  in  its  orig- 
inal shape.  Then  a  thick  puree  of  rasp- 
berries or  strawberries  was  poured  over 
this,  and  the  tart  was  then  put  into  a 
hot  oven  until  the  peach  was  cooked  ten- 
der, but  not  at  all  mushy. 

A  "discovery*'  is  a  delicious  icing  for 
the  coffee  chocolate  cake  recently  printed 
in  this  magazine.  Some  very  thick  car- 
amel, a  leftover,  was  dissolved  in  hot 
coffee,  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  were  addei 
and  then  this  liquid  was  added  to  con- 
fectioner's sugar  until  of  just  the  right 
consistency.  This  would  be  good  on  any 
cake  or  between  layers,  and  the  addition 
of  a  few  pecan  nut  meats  broken  fine 
would  be  a  slight  variation. 


Spring  Dainties  from  Paris 

By  Amy  Lyman  PhiUips 

With  early  spring  pammea  nouvellea,  or 
new  potatoes,  appear  on  the  menu  of  the 
French  housewife.  Some  of  them  are  no 
larger  than  a  thimble  and  all  so  small 
that  an  American  woman  wittily  referred 
to  them  as  the  ''products  of  nature's  cra- 
dle-robbing." They  are  carefully  peeled 
by  the  thrifty  bonne,  and  after  gently 
cooking  them  in  salted  water  until  nearly 
tender,  the  cooking  process  is  finished  by 
saut^ing  them  in  melted  butter  in  which 
chopped  parsley  has  been  sprinkled.  With 
the  proper  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper 
they  are  delicious,  coming  to  the  table 
delicately  browned  and  crisply  tender. 

In  the  Champs  Elys^es,  in  Paris,  the 
leaf  market  is  notable.  There  one  finds 
never  a  blossom,  but  a  bewildering  va- 
riety of  green  leaves  in  tempting  bnnehes. 
lilac  leaves  are  among  the  favorites,  and 
until  one  has  tried  the  effect  of  a  bunch  of 
the  tender  green  leaves  in  a  clear  glass 
vase,  or  perhaps  a  blue  and  green  water 
jug,  he  does  not  know  how  restful,  after 
all  the  gay  hues  of  flowers,  is  this  cool 
verdure.  For  a  few  cents  one  may  pur- 
chase enough  leaves  to  decorate  a  room 
beautifully. 

A  favorite  dessert  in  Parisian  caf ^  is 
a  amall,  heart-shaped  cheese  made  from 
sour  cream  and  softer  in  consistency  than 
the  eream  cheeses.  This  is  eaten  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  ean^ 
fitwre$,  or  preserves^  and  this  is  called 
framage  i  la  ertme. 
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In  a  Greek  restanrant  in  the  Rne  des 
EeoleSy  just  back  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
PariSy  a  specialty  of  the  honse  is  Foie 
d^agneau  maitre  cPhotel,  or  lamb's  liver. 
I  have  never  seen  on  an  American  res- 
tanrant menu  either  lamb's  or  sheep's 
Hver,  but  it  is  the  daintiest  morsel  one 
can  find  in  a  long  journey.  Delicately 
grilled  a  golden  brown,  it  is  served  with 
the  sauce,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  garnish- 
ing it  and  adding  just  the  rig^t  piquancy. 
Maitre  c^hotel  sauce  is  creamed  butter  sea- 
soned with  minced  parsley  and  lemon 
guice.  It  should  be  hard  and  cold  when 
{perved. 

New  turnips  with  cream  is  one  of  the 
delectable  spring  vegetables  served  at 
Gamier's  little  restaurant  on  the  Boule- 
vard Raspail  in  Paris.  The  new  turnips 
are  cut  in  small  pieces,  cooked  until  ten- 
der in  salted  water,  then  lightly  sauted 
in  melted  butter  and  covered  with  hot 
cream  which  has  been  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  dash  of  paprika  for  those 
who  fancy  it. 

A  delicious  cheese  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, called  the  '^Milwaukee  brick."  In 
flavor  it  suggests  a  foreign  cheese,  a  cross 
between  Brie  and  Pont  Feveque.  It 
comes  in  bricks  about  the  size  of  a  loaf 
of  sandwich  bread,  and  although  it  is  de- 
licious eaten  as  ordinary  cheese,  it  is  at 
its  best  when  served  as  Wel^  rabbit 
sandwiches.  Trim  slices  cut  from  a  loaf 
of  sandwich  bread  and  butter  slightly, 
and,  if  desired,  spread  on  a  little  mus- 
tard. Then  lay  on  a  slice  of  eheese  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  and  press  down  an- 
other slice  of  bread.  Put  these  in  the 
toaster  and  toast  a  delicate  brown,  on 
both  sides. 


A  Spring  Salad  had  for  its  foundation 
the  mideveloped  buds  of  dandelions.  A 
pint  or  more  of  these  gold-and-ivory  but- 
tons were  collected;  they  were  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  oysters  and  served 
in  a  salad  bowl  lined  with  dandelion 
leaves,  with  a  French  dressing.  To  pre- 
pare the  oysters,  scald  then  lightly,  drain, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  tabasco  and  lemon  juiee 
and  let  them  stand  for  several  hours;  then 
drain  again  and  cut  in  halves  or  qnarterS| 
according  to  size.  Canned  lobister  or 
flhrimi>s,  or  boiled  scallops,  m^Lj  take  the 
plaee  of  the  oystenu  Dandelion  le«vea 
may  be  blanched  for  a  garnish  by  in- 
iwrting  a  flowerpot  over  tiie  plant  for  a 
few  days.  The  buds  are. tender^  delieatei 
lialf-faitter  morsels.    R.  F»  Dl 


A  Neglected  Food  Supply 

By  C*  M«  W« 

I  saw  an  account  of  a  hmcheon  given 
by  a  Japanese  official  in  Washington,  at 
which  the  young  stalks  of  our  common 
brake  fern,  Pteris  aqmUna,  were  served 
in  a  way  similar  to  our  use  of  aspara- 
gus. 

Since  then  I  have  eaten  these  fern 
stalks  repeatedly  and  have  found  them 
an  excellent  substitute  for  asparagus. 
They  are  delicious  when  simply  boiled 
untU  tender,  and  then  served  either  on 
toast  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper  or 
with  a  white  sauce,  on  toast  or  not,  as 
one  prefers.  The  flavor  is  suggestive  of 
asparagus,  though  different,  and  has  been 
greatly  relished  by  various  people  who 
have  tried  the  brake  stalks  at  my  sugges- 
tion. 

For  about  a  month  every  spring  these 
brakes  offer  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  food  for  the  taking.  The  plant  is 
universal  in  its  distribution,  occurring  in 
vast  numbers  in  n^leeted  fields  and  pas- 
tures, and  in  open  woods  practically  over 
the  world.  It  has  a  thidcened  rluzome, 
or  underground  rootstock,  from  which,  in 
spring,  it  sends  up  succulent  stems,  whieh 
are  often  nearly  as  thick  as  a  lead  pm- 
cil.  These  stalks  grow  to  a  bight  of  one 
to  two  feet  before  they  unfold  iSamr 
leaves,  and  in  this  early  stage  are  very 
easily  gathered. 

If  yon  take  hold  of  one  toward  tht 
top  and  bend  it  over  it  will  snap  off  at 
a  point  above  which  it  will  be  tender  and 
juicy,  so  that  the  part  you  have  in  hand 
will  be  just  what  you  want  to  use.  In 
a  few  moments  you  can  gather  a  handful 
of  stalks  and  carry  home  for  trial.  The 
next  day  you  will  probably  go  after  a 
larger  supply.  Take  those  stalks  whieh 
have  not  yet  begun  to  unfold  their  leaves. 

I  have  eaten  these  brake  stalks  re- 
peatedly, with  no  ill  effects.  When  first 
testing  them  I  made  a  meal  of  some, 
served  on  toast  Nor  has  anyone  who  has 
tried  them  at  my  suggestion  reported 
the  slightest  ill  effect  from  them.  People 
differ,  however,  so  greatly  in  the  effects 
that  fruit  and  vegetables  have  upon  thera 
that  it  will  be  worth  while  for  each  one 
to  test  the  effect  of  this  or  any  other 
new  food.  Many  people  cannot  eat 
strawberries  without  harm,  and  some  are 
affected  even  by  oranges^  This  brake 
fern  is  known  to  most  people.  It  is  a 
large  species  that  sends  out  three  branehee 
more  or  less  horiiontally. 
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May  Menus 


Eoonomical   Meals   Balanced   fx  Wavm 

Weather 

How  10  Follow  the  Meom 

[Dishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  will 
be  found  below  or  amons  the  Menu 
Recipes.] 

For  the  first  Saturday,  cook  the  break- 
fast bacon  on  a  rack  in  a  pan  in  the  oven. 
Drain  the  bacon  carefully  and  save  all 
the  fat  Potatoes  are  delicious  when  fried 
in  bacon  fat. 

For  dessert  on  Sunday,  use  a  smfdl 
grapefruit  with  the  oranges.  Cut  up  the 
fruit  and  dress  with  sugar,  then  chill  and 
serve. 

Use  the  bacon  fat  from  Monday's  break- 
fast to  cook  the  Lyonnaise  potatoes.  Omit 
the  onion,  or  remove  it  after  frjring,  if 
the  family  palate  demands  it. 

Use  a  f orequarter  of  veal  for  the  cas- 
serole. If  a  regular  casserole  be  unar 
vailable,  use  the  ordinary  bean  pot.  Rec- 
ipes for  casserole  dishes  were  printed  in 
Uie  issue  for  January,  1908. 

Use  the  remnants  of  veal  from  the  cas- 
serole for  dinner  the  first  Wednesday, 
serving  the  nicely  browned  hash  with 
a  brown  sauce  made  from  the  casserole 
liquor. 

Pig's  liver  is  very  good  and  much 
cheaper  than  calf's  liver.  When  buying 
the  meat  for  dinner,  the  first  Thursday, 
remember  the  increased  tenderness  of  the 
latter  is  hardly  worth  the  difference  in 
price. 

Use  the  bones  of  the  fish  in  making  a 
chowder  for  the  second  Friday  and  a 
much  richer  flavor  will  result. 

For  a  change,  use  hot  melted  butter  and 
orange  or  rhubarb  marmalade  with  the 
pancakes  the  first  Thursday.  It  makes  a 
lighter  combination  than  the  usual  pan- 
cakes with  83rmp. 


Pxidaj 

BBBAKFA8T 

Cereal    with    bananas 

and  top  milk 

Oraham    toast 

Coffee 

LUNOHSON  OB  BUPPBB 

Escalloped    eggs    and 

potatoes 

Tea 

DINNBB 

Fish   chowder* 
Fruit    shortcake 

Batnzdaj 
BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Bacon* 

Rye    pancakes* 

Coffee 


LUNOHBON  OB  8UPPIE 

Vegetable  salad  with 

mayonnaise 
Rolls        Cocoa  shells 


Beef  loaf* 

Mashed  potatoes 

Greens  with  butter 

sauce 
Rhubarb    shortcake 

■nnday 

BBB1AKFA8T 

Cereal  with  top  milk 
Toasted  rolls  Coffee 
Rhubarb   marmalade 


DINNBB 

Cream  of  tomato 

soup 

Baked    sausage    with 

apples 

Mashed   potatoes 

Creamed   onions 

Qrapefruit  and 

oranges* 

SUPPEB 

Toasted   cheese   sand- 
wiches 
Coffee 

Monday 

BBBAKFA8T 

Cereal    with   dates 

and  top  milk 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Sliced    beef    loaf 

Lyonnaise    potatoes* 

Rhubarb   sauce 

DINNBB 

Veal  en  casserole* 

Bscalloped    tomatoes 

Caramel    custards 

Tnesday 

BBEAKFA8T 

Bananas 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed    dried    beef 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Cheese  pudding 
Fruit  shortcake 

DINNBB 

Roast  beef 

Potatoes   cooked    In 

gravy 

Creamed    onions 

Cocoanut    porridge* 

Small   coffee 


BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Scrambled  eggs 
Oatmeal  rolls     Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Sliced    beef   loaf 

Potato  cakes 

Fruit      Cocoa  shells* 

DINNBB 

Tomato  soup 
Browned  veal  hash 

Creamed  parsnips 
Baked  rice  pudding 

Thnrfday 
BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Pancakes*  Coffee 

Orange    marmalade 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Broiled  finnan  haddie 

Baked  potatoes 

Tea 

DINNBB 

Braised   liver* 

Mashed   potatoes 

Spinach 

Bread  pudding   with 

foamy  sauoe 

JMday 
BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

FlshbaUs 
Com  teead        Coffee 


LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Baked   succotash 
Oatmeal   bread 
Rhubarb  shortcake  ' 

DINNBB 

Pish    chowder 

Bscalloped    macaroni 

with  cheese 

Breadsticks 

Popovers    with 

chocolate  sauce 

BatnrOaj 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 
^,  ^      top   milk 
Plain  rolls  Col|^ 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Lief t-over  codfish 
Rolls    Rhubarb  sauce 

DINNBB 

Beef    stew    with 

dumplings 

Rhubarb   pie 

Small   coffee 

Bnaday 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed    crouton 

toast 

Coffee 

DINNBB 

Tomato  soup 

Meat  pie 

Mashed   potatoes 

Spinach    ^ith    butter 

sauce 

Apricot  ambrosia 

Cookies 

SUPPBB 

Oraham  \>read 

Strawberries 

Boiled  chocolate  cake 

Monday 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Creamed  dried  beef 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Com   omelet 
Fruit  shortcake 

DINNBB 

Broiled   shoulder 

chops  (lamb) 
Mashed  potatoes 

Oreen  peas 
Caramel  custards 


BBBAKFAST 

Stewed  prunes 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Oraham    muMns 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Vegetable    chowder 

Toasted  muffins 

Marmalade 


Tongue    en    casserole 

Bsealloped    tomatoes 

Steamed   fruit 

dumpUnca 
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Fruit 

Browned   hominy 

with  syrup 

Coffee 

LCNOHBON  OB  8UPPBB 

Baked  eggB 

Rye    rolls 

Cocoa   shells 

Rice    and    fruit 

compote 

DmNEB 

Cream  of  cheese  soup 

Baked  ham 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Bmad   pudding    with 

-      top   milk 

Thursday 

BBEAKFABT 

Oereal   with  top  milk 
Scrambled    eg^s    with 

ham 
Toasted   rolls     Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  8UPPEB 

Salmon  salad 

Bnglish   crumpets 

Tea 

DINNXB 

Beohauffe   of  tongrue 

Hashed   potatoes 

Lima    beans 

Boiled    raisin    cake 

with    sauce 


Fzlday 

BBBAKFAST 

Oereal  with   figs   and 

top  milk 
Crumpets  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPFEB 

Escalloped    potatoes 

and  eggs 
Strawberry    shortcake 

DINNEB 

Cream  of  lima  bean 

soup 

Fried   white   fish 

Stuffed    potatoes 

Beets    with    butter 

sauce 
Waffles   with   sjrrup 

Saturday 

BBBAKFAST 

Plain   omelet 
Popovers  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  (m  SUPPBB 

Baked  ham,   broiled 
Creamed  potatoes 

Fruit 
Molasses  cookies 

DINNEB 

Broiled    Hamburg 

steak 

Lyonnaise    potatoes 

Baked  macaroni  with 

tomatoes 

Tapioca  custard 


Additional  Menus 

For  Tbose  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upon 

the  Table 

How  to  Follow  tlM  Addhioiua  Menu 

Asparagus  is  the  new  vegetable  of  the 
month,  appearing  in  most  city  markets 
during  the  first  week  in  May.  If  not 
available  in  any  local  market,  the  canned 
tips  will  be  found  very  good.  A  recipe 
for  mock  macaroon  ice  cream  served  on 
the  first  Sunday  will  be  found  in  the 
issue  for  August,  1907. 

Use  com  pulp  for  the  soup  on  Monday; 
it  may  be  found  in  cans,  and  lessens  the 
work  of  straining,  as  the  com  hulls  have 
been  mechanically  removed. 

In  serving  roast  beef  for  a  second  din- 
ner, heat  the  slices  and  serve  with  a  brown 
sauce,  to  which  a  few  French  mushrooms, 
eut  in  thin  slivers,  are  added. 

In  using  watercress  and  spring  greens 
of  all  kinds  especial  care  is  necessary  to 
dean  them  thoroughly.  If  carefully 
washed  there  need  be  no  fear  of  contract- 
ing an  infectious  disease,  but  extreme  care 
is  essential.  If  possible,  learn  the  source 
of  supply,  especially  of  cress. 

To  eook  the  finnan  haddie  served  on  the 

seecmd  Friday,  soak  it,  skin  side  down, 

u^Ailf  hoar  in  cold  w»tor;  then  poiur 


over  it  boiling  hot  water  and  leave  it, 
with  skin  side  down,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
wipe  it  and  broil,  then  dot  with  butter 
and  pour  a  little  hot  cream  over  it. 

Use  the  remainder  of  the  plain  boiled 
whitefish  for  a  salad  for  luncheon  the 
second  Saturday.  Halibut  makes  a  de- 
licious salad. 


BimAay 

BRKAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

ESnrs  with   bacon 

Corn  gems  Coffee 

DINNXB 

Clear  tomato  soup 

Roast      rib     of     beef 

Potatoes   balced   in 

grravy 

AsparafiTus     on     toast 

Mock  macaroon   ice 

cream* 

Wafers     Small  coffee 

8T7PPBB 

Sandwiches 

Cheese 

Small    cakes 

Cocoa 


BBBAKFAST 

Cereal    with    cream 

JSkggB  cooked  in  shell 

Toast   Marmalade 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  STTPPEB 

Baked  corn  and  beans 

Radishes 

Oatmeal   bread 

Strawberries         Cake 

DINNBB 

Cream  of  com  soup* 

Veal    steak    roasted 

Hashed   potatoes 

Tomatoes  with 

French  dressing 

Popovers  with  choco- 

late    sauce 

Small    coffee 

Tuasday 

BBBAKFAST 

Oranges 

Broiled  smoked 

salmon 

Potato  cakes       Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPEB 

Tomatoes  stuffed  with 

succotash* 

Oraham  cookies 

Cocoa 

DINNBB 

Tomato   bisque 

Sliced   roast   beef 

Bscalloped    potatoes 

Spinach  .  with    butter 

sauce 

Sour  cream  pie 

Small    coffee 


LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPEB 
Split  pea  soup 
Cheese  crackers 

Strawberry    shortcake 

DINNBB 

Cream  of  spinach 

soup 

Broiled  chicken 

Mashed   potatoes 

Peas 

Romaine  with  French 

dressing 

Wafers        Cheese 

Bonbons  Small  Coffee 


BBBAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal    with    cream 

Baked  eggs 

Oraham  rolls      Coffee 


BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

cream 

Rhubarb    and    date 

Jam 

Toast  CofCee 

LUNOHBON  OB  8UFPXB 

Creamed   chicken 
Tomatoes  and   water- 
cress salad 
Oraham    breadsticks 
Fruit 

DINNBB 
Cream  of  pea  soiiip 
Baked    ham 
Potatoes 
Asparagus  with 
butter   sauce 
Liettuce   and   cucum- 
bers 
Bread   pudding   with 
caramel    sauce 

rrlday 
BBBAKFAST 

Oranges 

Fried  panflsh 

Popovers  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPXB 

Cabbage  and  nut 

salad 

Cheese  crackers 

Orange    pudding 

Sour  cream  cookies 

DINNBB 
Clear  soup 
Beefsteak 
New   potatoes 
Asparagus  with  may- 
onnaise 
Wafers         Cheese 
Strawberry    shortCMke 
Small   coffee 

BatttTday 

BBBAKFAST 

Orapefruit 

Ham   omelet 

Muffins  Coftes 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPMI 

Bouillon 

"Etgg   salad 

Nut   bread 

Sliced   bananas 

oranges 

Sponge  cake 
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Clear  soup 
Veal   chops  en 

casserole 
Mashed  potatoes 
Bsoalloped    tomatoes 
Lettuce    with   cucum- 
bers 
Caramel  custard  with 
whipped  cream 
Small    coffee 

Sundar 

BREAKFAST 

Orapefruit 

Fishballs 

Popovers  Coffee 

DINNSB 

Clear  soup 
Roast    leg   of   lamb 

Mashed   potatoes 
Asparagus    on    toast 

Radishes 

Pineapple    ice        Cake 

Small    coffee 

SUPPKB 

Egg    salad 

Graham  bread 

Calces 

Rhubarb    marmalade 

Mondaj 

BBBAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal    with    cream 

Baked  eggs 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OR  SUPPSB 

Split  pea  soup 

Lamb  souffle 

Strawberries 

Wafers 

DINNBB 

Clear  tomato  soup 

Chicken,  Creole 

style 

Creamed  potatoes 

with  parsley 

Peas 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Wafers        Cheese 
Bonbons    Small  coffee 


BBBAKFAST 

Oranges 

Broiled  smoked 

salmon 

Potato  cakes 

Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OB  8UPPIB 
Creamed  chicken  on 

toast 

Peas  with  lettuce  and 

mayonnaise 

Rhubarb  shortcake 

DINNBB 

Cream  of  potato  soup 

Roast  lamb 

Boiled    rice    with 

butter   sauce 

String  beans 

Watercress  with 

French  dressing 

Fruit  tapioca 

Small    coffee 


BBBAKFAST 

Stewed  apricots 

Cereal  with  cream 

Browned  hash 

Coffee 


LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Cheese  pudding 

Lettuce    with    French 

dressing 

Oatmeal  rolls 

Cocoa  shells 

DINNBB 

Clear  soup 

Broiled  beefsteak 

Mashed   potatoes 

Spinach 

Radishes 

Fig-maple    pudding 

Small    coffee 

Thnrsday 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal    with    cream 

Broiled    ham 

Corn  gems  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OR  SUPPBB 

Omelet   with   pimento 

sauce 

Cinnamon  rolls 

Cocoa 

DINNBB 

Cream  of  spinach 

soup 

Veal   en  casserole 

Browned  potatoes 

Salade    tomate 

Plain  ice  cream  with 

strawberries 

Mday 
BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Cereal    with    cream 

Creamed   finnan 

haddie 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNOHBON  OR  SUPPBB 

Sliced  ham 

Com  souffle 

Biscuits  Fruit 

DINNBB 

Clear  soup 

Boiled   fish   with 

drawn  butter  sauce 

Mashed   potatoes 

Beets  with  butter 

sauce 

Cucumber  and  cress 

salad 

Wafers        Cheese 

Fruit         Small  coffee 

Batnzdaj 

BBBAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 

Broiled   ham 

Potatoes  Coffeo 

LUNOHBON  OB  SUPPBB 

Fish   salad   with 

mayonnaise 

Cheese  Rolls 

Rhubarb  pie 

DINNBB 

Cream  of  beet  soup 

Broiled   lamb  steak 

Baked  potatoes 

Asparagus  with 

butter 

Baked  rice  pudding 

with  whipped  cream 

Small  coffee 


■ttBdsy 

BBBAKFAST 

Oranges 

Plain   omelet   with 

bacon 

Popovers  Coffee 

DINNBB 

Tomato  soup 

Broiled  chicken 

Creamed  potatoes 

String  beans 


Radishes 

Cress  with  French 

dressing 

Cheese  crackers 

Chocolate  ice  cream 

Cake         Small   coffeo 

SUPPBB 

Toasted  cheese 

sandwiches 

Cake         Cocoa  shells 

Fruit 


Menu  Recipes 


Tea  Biscuit 

Sift  one  quart  of  pastry  floor  with  one«>  , 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  and  four  tea- 
spoons of  haking  powder.  Into  this 
work  four  tablespoons  of  lard.  Add 
enough  cold  water  to  mold,  roll  out  three- 
fourths  inch  thick,  spread  thinly  with 
butter  and  then  spread  a  generous  mix- 
ture of  brown  sugar  (coffee  C)  and 
chopped  black  walnut  meats  evenly  on  the 
dough.  Roll  tightly,  wetting  the  edges 
to  make  them  stick  together.  Cut  in 
slices  one  inch  thick,  place  in  a  hot  but- 
tered dripping  pan  or  biscuit  sheet  and 
bake  quickly  until  brown.  Serve  hot 
with  butter.     A.  D,  W. 

Grandma^s  Rye  Pancakes 

The  recipe  handed  down  through  sevw 
eral  generations,  is  as  follows:  Sift  two 
and  one-fourth  cups  of  rye  flour  with  one 
teaspoon  of  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda.  Add  one 
well-beaten  egg,  one  tablespoon  of  melted 
butter  and  enough  sour  milk  to  make  a 
stiff  drop-batter.  Drop  from  a  table- 
spoon into  fat,  hot  enough  to  brown  a  bit 
of  bread  in  sixty  counts.  Serve  with 
syrup  and  bacon  or  ham  for  breakfast. 
J.  R. 

Cinnamon  RoUs 

Mix  a  rich  baking  powder  biscuit  dough 
to  which  has  been  added  one^half  cap 
of  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  einna- 
mon  to  each  pint  of  flour.  Roll  out  as 
nearly  square  as  possible,  spread  lightly 
with  softened  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  mixed.  Beginning  at  one 
end,  roll  closely  and  carefully.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  half-inch  sections  and 
lay  them  in  greased  baking  pans  about 
two  inches  apart    Bake  quickly. 

Cocoa  Shells 

Cocoa  sheUSy  the  thin  outer  covering  jot 
the  cocoa  bean,  have  a  mild,  delicate 
flavor,  milder  than  either  coooa  or  broma. 
I  find  that  two  level  tablespoons  of  the 
shells  to  a  pint  of  milk  is  a  good  propoD* 
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tion  to  use:  Put  the  shells  in  the  milk 
and  allow  them  to  come  to  a  boil,  then 
take  off  the  fire  and  strain  through  mus- 
Kn,  so  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  shells  and  sediment.  This  is  the 
chief  point  to  be  observed.  Made  this 
way  the  beverage  has  a  delicate  favor 
and  color,  and  is.good,  hot  or  cold.  When 
cooled,  set  on  the  ice  for  several  hours 
to  get  cold.  Serve  in  glasses  with  a 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  and  a  bit  of 
ripe  fruit  on  the  top  of  each  glass.  Ice 
cream,  custard,  blancmange  and  Bavarimi 
floream  are  all  delicious  made  with  cocoa 
skells,  boiled  in  milk.  Boil  for  two  min- 
utes longer  than  when  it  is  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage.  This  extra  boiling  will  give 
it  a  more  pronounced  favor,  but  to  cook 
it  any  longer  will  make  it  taste  bitter. 
When  cool,  flavor  with  extract  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  dessert  will  have  the  true 
burnt  almond  flavor.  To  make  these  des- 
serts follow  good  recipes  for  vanilla 
eream  or  custard,  allowing  two  table- 
spoons of  cocoa  shells  to  each  pint  of  milk 
or  cream.  The  cost  of  a  pound  of  ahells, 
and  the  bulk,  is  a  surprise  when  they  are 
bought  for  the  first  time.     M.  M. 

Chicken,  Creole  8tyU' 

Heat  three  tablespoons  of  dripping  in 
a  skillet  and  fry  in  it  until  light  brown 
three  sliced  onions.  Disjoint  a  large, 
tender  chicken,  roll  it  in  fiour  and  fry 
it  in  the  hot  fat  until  brown.  Plaee  the 
chicken  in  a  large  heated  casserole.  Add 
to  the  fat  in  the  skillet  two  tablespoons 
of  flour  and  stir  it  until  smooth;  then 
add  slowly  one  pint  of  strained  tomatoes, 
three  or  four  minced  green  pepx>ers,  one 
half  a  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley, 
minced,  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Code 
&^e  minutes  and  then  pour  over  the 
chicken.    Bake  two  hours. 

Beef  Loaf 

After  hunting  in  vain  through  half  a 
dozen  cook  books  for  a  recipe  for  beef 
loaf,  I  made  one  from  a  combination  of 
Tedpes.  The  result  was  excellent  and  I 
give  it  below.  Ask  the  butcher  to  put 
through  the  meat  chopper  two  pounds  of 
beef  from  the  lower  round,  and  three 
ounces  of  fat  salt  pork.  Mix  with  this 
one  e^  slightly  beaten,  four  rolled  crack- 
ers, two  teaspoons  of  salt,  one  saltspoon 
of  pepper,  a  very  little  sage  and  nutmeg, 
one  tablespoon  of  milk,  and  a  small  piece 
of  batter.  Mold  in  a  nice  little  loaf  and 
bake  in  a  bread  tin.  The  oven  should  be 
wkm  for  two  hoars,  dozinjr  which  time  the 
JBMft  most  be  basted  oraii,  then  make 


hotter  for  half  an  hour  longer  to  give 
a  rich  brown  color.  Serve  cold,  sliong 
very  thin.    Mrs  H.  C.  T. 

Tomato  Hash 

Two  cups  of  tomatoes,  two  cups  of 
cooked  diced  meat,  one  and  one-half  caps 
of  stale  bread  crumbs,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  onion  juice, 
three  saltspoons  of  salt  and  one-eighth 
saltspoon  of  pepper.  Melt  butter  and 
pour  over  bread  crumbs;  add  salt  and 
pepper,  then  mix  in  tomatoes,  meat  and 
onion  juice,  seasoning  to  taste.  Put  some 
crumbs  in  a  baking  dish,  then  the  meat 
mixture,  with  the  rest  of  the  crumbs  on 
top ;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  brown. 
R.  M. 

Spinach 

None  of  the  cooks  I  have  ever  had  could 
cook  spinach  to  suit  me.  I  like  it  to  look 
very  green,  to  be  very  "smooth,"  not 
stringy,  to  be  very  fine,  and  not  watery. 
At  last  we  have  a  cook  who  can  cook 
spinach,  and  this  is  the  way  she  does  it: 
She  puts  on  the  stove  a  large  saucepan 
full  of  water,  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  salt 
added,  and  waits  until  it  boils.  When  it 
is  boiling  hard  she  puts  in  her  spinach, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
trimmed,  and  lets  it  boil  up  once,  uncov- 
ered, removes  it  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
stove  for  a  few  moments,  then  pushes  it 
forward  and  lets  it  boil  five  minutes,  takes 
it  from  the  stove,  drains  it  until  all  ibB 
water  has  left  it,  chops  it  very  fine  in  a 
chopping  bowl,  adds  two  or  three  (or 
more,  as  one's  taste  dictates)  tablespoons 
of  cream,  a  lump  of  butter,  beats  it  well 
with  a  foi^,  and  sends  into  the  dining 
room  the  most  tempting-looking  spinach — 
a  bright,  clear  green — one  could  possibly 
want.    S.  H. 

Brovm  Betty 

One  cup  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  eight 
sliced  apples,  one-half  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water;  sugar,  butter 
and  spices  will  be  needed.  Put  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pudding  dish  a  layer  of 
apples,  then  bread  crumbs  enough  to 
cover  the  apples,  add  little  lumps  of 
butter,  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cloves,  all- 
spice and  cinnamon,  and  continue  in 
this  way  until  the  dish  is  full.  Then 
with  the  blade  of  a  knife  make  a  spaee 
between  the  dish  and  the  pudding  on  f  oar 
sides,  and  pour  in  the  water  and  molasses. 
Smooth  the  places  over,  set  the  dish  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  to  one-half  the  depth  of 
the  baking  dish.  Bake  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  or  until  a  broom  wisp  can  easily 
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be  inserted  in  the  apples.  This  is 
enough  for  a  quart  dish.  Serve  hot  with 
hard  sauce.    Mary  Bache. 

Golden  Orange  Cake 

One-half  cup  of  butter  or  clarified 
drippings,  one  cup  of  New  Orleans  mo- 
lassesy  one  egg,  juice,  pulp  and  grated 
rind  of  one  small  orange,  or  half  of  a 
large  one,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a  scant  half  cup  of  cold  water, 
two  cups  of  pastry  flour  and  a  little 
salt.  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan,  in  a  hot 
oven,  and  when  done  rub  over  with  but- 
ter and  strew  with  powdered  sugar.  This 
molasses  cake  is  recommended  for  its 
delicious  combination  of  flavors.    K.  D. 

Wheat  Mold  with  Figs 

If  I  have  any  rolled  wheat  left  from 
breakfast,  I  add  a  generous  quantity  of 
shredded  dates  or  Sultana  raisins,  mold 
it  in  egg  cups  and  serve  it  cold  for  sup- 
per. If  no  cream  is  obtainable  a  good 
foamy  pudding  sauce  will  suit  the  chil- 
dren quite  as  well.    R.  F.  D. 

Cocoanut  Porridge 

Mold  cold  oatmeal  in  a  bowl,  chilling 
it  thoroughly,  turn  out  in  a  glass  dish  and 
heap  it  thiddy  with  sug^ed  cocoanut. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream,  or  a  pitcher 
of  cream.    R.  F.  D. 

Fig-Maple  Pudding 

Make  a  plain  biscuit  crust  of  two  cups 
of  flour,  sifted  with  an  ev«i  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  two  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
I>owder,  nibbing  in  a  rounded  table- 
spoon of  butter  or  lard.    Wet  into  a  stiff 


dough  with  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  cold  water  or  milk.  Roll  out,  and 
with  the  crust  line  a  greased  bowl  or 
agate  pan.  Fill  with  chopped,  dry  flgs, 
over  which  pour  a  cup  of  maple  syrup. 
Cover  with  the  crust,  well  pinched  to- 
gether, and  steam  for  two  hours.  If  a 
suet  crust  be  preferred,  don't  have  it  too 
rich,  and  steam  the  pudding  for  three 
hours.     E.  K. 


Visit  the  Market — ^In  regard  to  the 
condition  of  our  markets  and  g^roceries, 
I  feel  that  housdceepers  ar^  somewhat 
to  blame  if  they  are  not  as  clean  as  we 
could  wish  them  to  be,  for  the  public 
will  get  no  more  than  it  demands.  The 
telephone  and  the  messenger  have  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  housekeeper 
to  visit  the  market  or  the  gprocery  to 
provide  the  house,  and  in  these  busy  days 
it  is  a  temptation  to  the  majority  to 
do  the  family  buying  in  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  possible.  I  believe  an  oc- 
casional visit,  if  not  every  day,  to  the 
place  where  we  purchase  our  food  is  a 
duty  to  the  family.  If  a  proprietor 
sees  he  has  a  particular  customer,  he 
will  be  more  careful  of  the  way  he  keeps 
his  stock  and  shop.  Undoubtedly  cus- 
tomers could  offer  suggestions  to  pro- 
prietors that  would  be  helpful  and  that 
the  latter  would  willingly  Usten  to,  real- 
izing that  it  is  the  consumer  who  must 
be  pleased  if  his  business  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Interest  begets  interest,  and  the 
benefits  would  be  mutual  Ellen  Wil- 
liams. 
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Mb  Editor:  I  woald  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  editorial  on  good  milk. 
Yours  is  the  only  periodical,  I  think, 
that  advocates  paying  a  fair  price  for 
milk.  It  is  true,  good  milk  cannot  be 
sold  for  less  than  ten  cents,  with  labor 
and  other  commodities  that  the  farmer 
requires  at  present  prices.  I  am  selling 
a  good,  pure  milk  at  eight  cents — and 
the  farms  are  for  sale.  I  work  for  noth- 
ing. The  two  largest  and  best  milk  farms 
in  the  Berkshires  have  sold  all  thdr  stock 
in  the  last  eight  months  and  the  great 
bams  stand  vacant  and  useless.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  farm  dairies  have  been 
given  up,  and  the  stock  on  others  is  now 

being  sold.     It  is  useless  for  the to 

talk  to  the  farmers  and  urge  them  to  be 
^'patriotic"  and  sell  milk  of  the  best  qual- 
ity at  a  low  price  or  for  the  other  pa- 
pers and  the  law  to  lay  the  lash  on;  we 
mast  have  a  better  price,  or  sell  poor  milk, 
or  close  our  bams.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
chasing public  to  say.  I  would  like  to 
relate  to  you  some  of  my  experiences 
in  selling  milk,  but  it  would  take  too 
long.    "Plain   Old   Farmer." 

"Separator  slime,"  collected  from  the 
sides  of  a  machine,  after  the  morning  milk 
had  been  run  through  the  separator,  was 
injected  into  a  number  of  guinea  pigs. 
All  of  them  rapidly  developed  tubercu- 
losis. Immense  quantities  of  bacteria  are 
removed  from  milk  by  this  mechanical 
separation;  some  of  them,  it  is  proved, 
are  pathogenic,  or  disease  bacteria,  the 
possibilities  of  which  in  a  milk  supply  are 
appalling. 

Dr.  George  C.  Mosher,  chairman  of  the 
certification  conunittee  of  the  Kansas 
City  pure  milk  commission,  and  an  ex- 
pert on  the  feeding  of  cows,  gives  us  the 
following  statement  in  answer  to  .Mrs 
W.  V.  B.'s  query  as  to  the  effect  of  feed- 
ing distillery  to  milch  cows.  "Serious 
results  follow  this  practice  when  the  milk 
is  fed  to  infants.  In  many  cases  the  re- 
sult is  an  irritation  of  the  child's  stomach, 
causing  vomiting  and  exhaustion.  In- 
flammatory conditions  are  set  up,  with 
high  temperature,  oc^sionally  followed 
by  death.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
^xin   or  poison,  generated  in   the  fer- 


menting grain.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
dairymen  to  ascribe  all  cases  of  intestinal 
fermentation  to  any  one  cause.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  as  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  using  fermented  or  musty 
feeds." 

There  is  money  in  good  milk.  Clean 
milk,  retailed  at  twelve  cents  a  quart,  has 
proved  a  financial  success  in  Oakland, 
California.  The  milk  is  guaranteed  of 
standard  quality,  both  chemically  and  bac- 
teri(^ogically,  by  the  Home  club  milk  com- 
mission, which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Oakland  Home  club.  The  club  employs  a 
bacteriologist  and  chemist,  the  dairy  is 
sanitary  in  construction  and  working,  and 
so  far  has  proved  a  success  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Milk  ocmtests  are  fostered  by  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  arousing  the  public  to  de- 
mand a  pure  and  wholesome  milk  supply. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  four  hundred  produc- 
ers participated  in  a  contest.  The  dairy 
division  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
performed  the  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal examinations,  and  medals  were  offered, 
not  only  for  the  best  milk  and  cream, 
but  for  the  best  and  most  sanitary  dairy 
farm.  The  contest  proved  a  success,  and 
the  department  urges  every  city,  wrestlmg 
with  this  important  problem,  to  try  such 
an  experiment. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  clean  the  milk  cans 
supplying  cities  before  they  are  returned 
to  the  farmer.  Little  wonder  that  the 
latter  is  often  skeptical  over  the  demand 
for  greater  cleanliness  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply. Within  a  few  months  milk  cans  were 
found,  in  more  than  one  section  of  a  cer- 
tain large  city,  in  actual  use  as  containers 
of  broken  eggs,  coffee,  olive  oil,  chocolate, 
molasses,  blood,  kerosene  oil  and  garbage. 
One  specimen  taken  from  a  bakeshop  had 
an  accumulation  of  burnt  dough  on  the 
outside.  In  many  cases  the  cans  are 
putrid  from  decomposition  of  milk  drain- 
ings.  Strict  laws  for  the  treatment  of 
cans  have  been  enacted  by  some  cities  with 
marked  effect,  but  there  are  still  many  lo- 
calities where  the  milk  can  is  public  prop- 
erty, and  available  for  any  purpose. 
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This  department  gives  to  the  pnblic.  regnlarly,  resnlts  of  the  great  work  for  spiritual  and 
physioal  health  oondncted  at  Emmanuel  ohnroh,  15  Kewbnry  street,  Boston.  This  magazine 
Is  ibe  medium  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  the  Reverend  Doctors  Worcester  and  McGomb. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Emmanuel  work  is  that  recently  established  in  Chicago  by 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows.  The  choicest  fruits  of  Bishop  Fallows'  work,  also,  will  find  ezpres- 
fion  in  these  pages. 

Who  Would  Like  to  Join  a  Happiness  and  Health  Club  ? 

We  have  long  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  service  of  good  fellowship  and 
good  cheer  for  our  older  readers,  a  means  of  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  younger 
and  the  stronger. 

-  We  have  looked  forward,  also,  to  a  Happiness  and  Health  Club,  to  include  the 
growing  number  of  those  interested  in  promoting  happiness  and  health  in  their  own 
homes  and  beyond. 

Why  not  an  organization  broad  enough  to  achieve  both  these  ends — ^and  something 
besides f 

There  are  thousands  of  people,  tens  of  thousands,  to  be  found,  largely  in  the  cities^ 
who  are  lonely.  Of  homes  they  have  none,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  happy  home  peo- 
ple understand  the  word.  Why  not  take  them  into  our  dub — ^and  our  hearts  t  Both 
ought  to  be  big  enough  for  them.  Who  knows  how  soon  he  or  she  will  be  numbered 
among  the  lonely  T  Is  there  a  warmer  place  in  all  the  world  for  the  lonely  than  oar 
great  Qood  HonsEE:EEPmo  family  f 

One  means  whereby  a  Happiness  and  Health  club  can  accomplish  much  good  is 
to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  Emmanuel  church  work  in  behalf  of  happiness  and  health  di- 
rectly to  individuals  of  the  classes  mentioned.  Bev  Drs  Worcester  and  McComb  of 
Eminanuel  church  are  issuing  monthly  pamphlets  or  booklets  for  the  benefit  of  the 
weary,  the  heavy  laden  and  the  lonely,  which  they  will  famish  to  the  members  of  oar 
Happiness  and  Health  club  at  a  much  reduced  rate. 

An  organization  of  those  who  are  earnestly  at  work  for  better  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  health  will  promote  a  wholesome  and  delightful  interchange  of  expe- 
rience and  good  cheer.  For  instance,  the  distracted  Father"  of  a  year  ago,  who  asked 
advice  for  the  better  conduct  of  his  home  and  family,  would  find  in  the  fellow-members 
of  a  Happiness  and  Health  club  scores  of  ready  helpers. 

With  recruits  enough,  and  a  wise  plan  of  work,  there  can  be  secured  for  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Happiness  and  Health  club  men  and  women  of  eminence,  whose  presence 
among  us  will  be  a  benediction.  Such  an  organization  should  be  conducted  at  a  mini- 
mum of  money  cost,  by  and  for  its  members. 

Who  is,  in  a  general  way,  in  favor  of  a  Happiness  and  Health  dubf  Those  from 
whom  we  hear  will  not  be  counted  as  members,  nor  held  in  any  way  accountable,  until, 
in  further  steps  toward  organization,  they  definitely  announce  their  desire  to  come  in; 
this  call  for  volunteers  is  made  to  test  the  sentiment  of  our  readers. 

Won't  our  friends  feel  free  to  write  with  entire  frankness  concerning  the  plan  in 
all  its  bearings  f  The  more  and  better  brains  applied  at  the  start,  the  sooner  will  be 
found  a  wise,  practical  working  plan. 

All  interested  please  address  Happiness  and  Health,  Qood  Housekeeping^  S^txsssir 
field,  Mass, 


The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Health 


By  Rev  Samuel  McComby  D  D 

AMoeiats  Director  of  the  Kmmenuel  Movemeiit 


WOD  the  many  sciences 
the  birth  of  which  the 
nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed there  stands  one 
of  pre-eminent  value  on 
account  of  its  bearing 
on  human  life:  the  sci- 
ence, namely,  of  comparative  religion. 
A  host  of  scholars  have  been  at  work  in- 
vestigating man  as  a  religious  being.  Out 
of  much  that  is  debatable  in  the  discus- 
sions to  which  this  subject  has  given  rise, 
one  fact  stands  out  clear  and  distinct. 
It  is  that  religion  is  not  the  possession  of 
the  few,  as  our  grandfathers  supposed, 
but  is  the  universal  possession  of  human- 
ity; that  religion,  so  far  from  being  some- 
thing imported  into  a  man's  life  by  in- 
fluences external  to  him,  in  reality  sinks 
its  roots  deep  into  the  very  subsoil  of 
human  nature  and  affects  the  whole  man 
profoundly  for  good  or  ill.  It  has  been 
shown  that  even  a  bad  religion  is  better 
than  none.  Professor  Hoffding,  the 
great  Danish  thinker,  well  says  that  ''re- 
ligion has  been  like  a  pillar  of  fire  mov- 
ing in  advance  of  humanity  and  ever 
leading  it  onward  and  upward.'' 

What  is  religion  f  To  this  question  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  answers  has 
been  given.  One  school  maintains  that  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  beliefs;  another, 
that  it  is  based  on  a  set  of  particular 
feelings;  a  third,  that  it  is  concerned  with 
volitional  activity  or  conduct.  The  truth 
is,  that  religion  is  something  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  than  these  schools 
suppose.  It  is  at  once  intellectual,  emo- 
tional and  volitional.  In  other  words,  in 
religion  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
some  Power  hi^er  than  ourselves.  We 
feel  that  we  are  dependent  upon  this 
Power,  and  because  of  this  feeling  we  de- 
sire and  seek  to  bring  ourselves  into  har- 
monious relations  with  it.  Such  is  re- 
ligion in  its  most  elemental  form. 

Now,  if  religion  is  a  quality  of  nor- 
mally developed  human  nature,  it  follows 
that  in  deliberately  ignoring  it  or  in  un- 
consciously perverting  it,  man  is  doing 
himself  an  injury  whieh,  though  it  may 
not  be  apparent  at  the  moment,  is  bound 
to  reveal  itself  in  some  emergency  or 
under  the  pressure  of  some  speml  stress 
and  strain  in  his  later  experience.  Mod- 
am  peyehology  reinforces  this  conclusion 


by  insisting  on  the  unity  of  soul  and 
body,  the  absolute  solidarity  of  mind  and 
brain.  Everybody  admits,  though  every- 
body does  not  see  the  full  force  of  the 
admission,  that  the  body  influences  the 
mind.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  brain  affects  mental  activity.  Stu- 
dents often  feel  drowsy,  not  because  they 
need  sleep,  but  because  their  brains  are 
suffering  from  chemical  poisoning  through 
want  of  oxygen;  but  the  truth  to  which 
modem  thought  is  beginning  to  do  justice 
is  the  influence  of  mind  on  body.  Per- 
haps this  influence  is  seen  most  strik- 
ingly in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotisnu 
The  hypnotist  can  abolish  or  reproduce 
at  will  a  headache  or  stomach  ache,  and  as 
Wetterstrand  has  done  more  than  once, 
raise  a  palpable  blister  upon  hand  or  foot. 
Not  less  real,  though  not  so  obvious,  is 
the  influence  of  the  least  mental  activity 
on  the  body.  As  Professor  James  well 
says,  "The  legitimate  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  mental  conditions  in  health 
and  disease  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
union  of  modem  psychology  and  modem 
medicine."  It  follows  that  psychical 
states  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
health.  It  is  significant  that  the  words 
holiness  and  health  go  back  to  a  common 
root.  The  holy  man  is  the  healthy  man, 
healthy  in  mind,  soul  and  body.  If,  in 
the  past,  men  have  scourged  and  mutilated 
their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  and 
have  attained  to  the  glory  of  sainthood, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
saints  not  in  virtue  of,  but  in  spite  of, 
their  contempt  of  the  body.  A  broken 
nervous  system  and  thin  and  vitiated 
blood  are  no  sound  foundations  on  which 
to  build  a  healthy  life. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  a 
little  reflection  will  show  how  sound  re- 
ligion affects  the  body  beneficially  and 
how  irreligion  or  a  perverted  religion 
must  have  disastrous  nervous  conse- 
quences. The  consciousness  of  Ood, 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  is,  as  has 
been  said,  essential  to  our  normal  life  and 
health.  Suppose,  now,  this  consciousness 
is  weakened  or  neglected  and  begins  grad- 
ually to  thin  and  vanish  away,  there  is 
left  a  vacant  place  in  the  soul  into  whieh 
inevitably  will  pour  fears,  misgivingi^ 
forebodings  and  all  those  mental  miseries^ 
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that  tnin  life  into  a  tissue  of  impraetieal'- 
ities.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  when 
a  man  or  a  woman  loses  faith  in  that 
Power  which  '^shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will."  With  truth  says  Pro- 
fessor Dubois,  agnostic  though  he  be,  ''It 
is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  pass  through  this 
world  without  a  religion  or  at  least  a 
philosophy."  It  has  been  our  experience 
in  the  Emmanuel  clinic  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  wherever  faith  in  God  can 
be  created,  or  if  it  has  died  out  can  be 
reawakened,  the  chance  of  recovery  from 
nervous  disorder  is  always  greater  than 
where  this  condition  does  not  exist.  Do 
you  ask  whyf  Because  this  faith  calms 
the  mind,  quells  the  anarchy  created  by 
worry  and  fear,  and  thus  indirectly  con- 
strains the  nervous  organism  to  harmony 
and  peace,  and  through  the  nervous  organ- 
ism benefits  the  whole  body.  At  bottom, 
the  majority  of  functional  nervous  dis- 
orders are  diseases  of  character,  and  such 
diseases  can  be  cured  only  by  forces  that 
are  moral  and  spiritual,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  faith. 

Take  one  of  the  common  characteris- 
tics of  all  nervous  disorders — worry,  or 
fear.  Dr  Saleeby  has  pointed  out  that 
the  two  greatest  religions  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  are 
essentially  anti-worrying  religions.  They 
reach  the  goal,  indeed,  by  very  different 
routes.  Buddhism  says:  ^Worry  is  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  life.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  must  destroy 
the  desire  to  live,  and  the  goal  of  aU 
being  is  Nirvana,  which  means  absolute 
quiescence,  the  end  of  worry  because  the 
end  of  life.''  Christianity,  on  the  con- 
trary, says:  "The  great  need  is  not  less, 
but  a  more  abundant  life.  Worry  jus 
something  that  may  be  transcended,  and 
the  power  by  which  you  transcend  it  is 
trust  in  God  and  the  service  of  man." 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  elements  in 
religion  is  the  desire  and  effort  to  bring 
ourselves  into  harmonious  relations  with 
the  Power  that  rules  the  world.  Hence 
the  significance  of  prayer.  Today  the 
wise  physician  knows  that  prayer  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  healing  agencies. 
It  is  this  because  it  is  the  mode  or  method 
by  which  we  open  our  nature  to  the 
mighty  spiritual  forces  with  which  the 
universe  is  charged.  We  no  longer  think 
of  prayer  merely  as  a  begging  for  some 
definite  concrete  material  boon,  as  though 
Ood  were  some  kindly  disposed  philan- 
thropist and  we  were  all  cringing  beg- 
gars. Rather  do  we  tMnk  of  prajBr  as 
file  inteTOQmniniiioii  of  man  and  (3od,  and 


we  best  express  our  notion  in  the  words  of 
Tennyson, 

"Speak:  to  him,  thou,  for  he  hears,  and 
spirit  with  spirit  can  meet; 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet." 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised 
to  the  reality  of  prayer  no  longer  seem 
serious.  If  it  be  said  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  are  immutable  and  there^ 
fore  cannot  be  interfered  with,  the  answer 
is.  What  if  prayer  itself  be  a  law  of  the 
universe  f  It  is  quite  true  that  where  God 
has  plainly  revealed  his  will  in  the  laws 
that  govern  the  physical  world,  prayer 
has  no  place.  For  example,  we  do  not 
pray  that  the  law  of  gravitation  may 
cease  to  operate  when  we  pass  by;  nor 
do  we  pray  that  the  moon  should  cease 
to  attract  the  tides;  nor  do  we  ask  that 
the  buried  dead  should  rise  from  their 
graves.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  the  spiritual  region  Gk>d  has 
pledged  himself  to  no  law  save  the  law 
of  love  which  governs  his  own  being. 
That  prayer  has  an  effect  upon  character, 
both  regenerating  and  uplifting  it,  all  tJie 
higher  religions  agree  in  witnessing;  but 
if  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit  stands 
firm,  prayer  in  affecting  character  affects 
the  nervous  system.  What,  then,  is  the 
law  of  prayer  f  It  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  profoundest  sayings  ever  uttered: 
"Whatsoever  things  ye  desire,"  says 
Christ,  "when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them." 
Apply  this  saying  to  the  question  of 
health.  Desire  health  enthusiastically; 
believe  that  Qod  means  you  to  be  well, 
and  out  of  this  desire  and  belief  will 
spring  the  sense  of  well-'being  which  spells 
'^health."  Qod  has  so  regulated  human 
life  and  the  world  that  where  there  is  a 
need  of  help  and  an  earnest  desire  for  it, 
the  forces  of  order  apd  strength  fly  to  the 
rescue. 

The  great  need  for  many  persons  today 
is  a  religious  re-education.  There  are 
women,  for  example,  cursed  by  an  over- 
scrupulous conscience  bom  of  a  narrow 
and  one-sided  religious  training.  These 
persons  do  not  all  live  in  New  England. 
F^nelon  knew  them  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic France  of  the  eaghtemth  century. 
They  are  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
however  much  they  strive  to  follow  con- 
science and  obey  the  divine  voice,  all 
their  efforts  are  in  vain.  Religion  to 
them  is  not  a  joy,*  but  a  burden  tmdsc 
which  th^y  groan  aad  pant,  ^^ifi^  ""^  ^ 
hard  task-master,  exacting  ^xcsi&.'^b^ 
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luctant  flesh  and  troubled  heart  the  last 
oance  of  endurance.  Hence  religion,  in- 
stead of  being  a  consolation,  becomes  a 
new  source  of  worry  and  dispeace  and  the 
soul  wanders  lost  in  the  mazes  of  its 
own  morbid  imaginings. 

What,  then,  do  these  sufferers  needf  I 
answer,  A  new  outlet  upon  God  and  upon 
life.  The  Christian  religion  reveals  God 
as  the  eternal  love  whose  life  is  a  per- 
petual giving.  It  reveals  him  as  one  who 
is  opposed  to  disease,  disorder,  weakness, 
pain,  just  as  he  is  opposed  to  sin  and  vice. 
Modem  physiology  describes  this  relig- 
ious truth  when  it  says  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  nature  to  health,  that  in  the 
very  physical  tissue  itself  there  is  a  vital- 
ity, without  which  indeed,  medical  science 
would  be  helpless  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease. The  physician  cures  by  evoking  and 
strengthening  this  vital  force.  Trust, 
then,  in  God  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body  that  he  has  made  is  one  of  the  great 
helps  in  healing  nervous  disorders. 

But  religion  has  another  side:  it  looks 
toward  man.  If  God  is  my  Father,  then 
all  men  are  my  brothers.  Religion,  then, 
carries  the  man  possessed  by  it  beyond 
himself.  Instead  of  eternally  spinning  on 
his  own  axis,  so  to  say,  he  is  carried  be- 
yond himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  love  toward  his  fellow-men.  The 
curse  of  nervous  troubles  is  their  self- 
centered  character.     The  neurasthenic  is 


afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  worries  him- 
self  to  death  over  trifles,  looks  at  every- 
thing from  the  point  of  view  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  his  petty  fortunes;  the  psycho- 
sthenic  is  immersed  in  his  own  organic 
sensations,  his  nerve-wasting  emotions, 
his  psychical  disturbances,  his  fears  and 
dreads,  the  fountains  of  his  ill-balanced 
mind ;  the  hypochondriac  centers  his  mind 
on  his  intestines,  a  concentration  on  which 
the  intestines  take  revenge  by  setting  up 
all  sorts  of  abnormal  sensations. 

One,  then,  of  the  great  healing  powers 
that  will  destroy  torments  is  unselfish 
religion,  work  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
others,  an  earnest  effort  to  help  some  other 
poor  soul  along  the  thorny  road  of  life. 
In  other  words,  the  giving  up  of  one's 
own  small  and  petty  self  that  one  may 
find  his  larger  self  in  the  love  of  human- 
ity. This  is  the  only  permanent  cure  for 
the  nervous  wretchednesses  that  burden 
the  men  and  women  of  today.  Well  says 
Dr  Schofield,  the  distinguished  English 
physician :  ''While  it  is  true  that  the  mor- 
bidness and  over-introspection  that  ac- 
company various  sorts  of  fanaticism  form 
one  of  the  greatest  emotional  causes  of 
hysteria,  on  the  other  hand  true  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  divine  simplicity  as  taught 
by  its  founder,  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
mind."  Now,  whatever  makes  for  health 
of  mind  can  work  only  good  to  the  body. 


An  Eminent  Physician's  View 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot»  M  D 
[From  an  address  delivered  at  the  South  Congregational  church,  Boston] 


SO  FAB  as  I  know,  and  I  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  ascertain,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  cure  of  or- 
ganic disease  by  mental  means.  But  in 
the  treatment  of  functional  diseases, 
which  form  about  two-fifths  of  all  dis- 
eases, mental  and  spiritual  agencies  are 
of  great  importance. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  imaginary  diseases  that 
ean  be  cured  by  mental  means.  I  don't 
know  what  an  imaginary  disease  is.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  such  thing.  If  a 
person  suffers,  then  there  is  nothing  more 
emel  than  to  say  his  suffering  is  imagi- 
nary. 


I  don't  think  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  has  ever  been  cured  by  mental 
means.  But  I  have  in  mind  tuberculosis 
patients  who  are  not  now  getting  well 
who  would  get  well  if  their  worries  could 
be  removed.  I  know  a  woman  whose 
body  is  trying  to  get  well  and  her  mind 
won't  let  it.  There  are  many  such  cases 
where  the  addition  of  mental  means  to 
physical  means  might  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  recovery  and  death. 

Quacks  of  various  kinds  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  spite  of  the  faet 
&iat  they  tell  a  great  many  lies.  The 
quack  has  an  advantage  over  the  regular 
practitioner  in  that  he  is  always  able  to 
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B8y  to  tiic  patient:  '^ott  will  certainly 
get  well/'  a  kind  of  certainty  a  man  could 
never  have  if  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  patient  in  many  caseai. 
The  qnadsy  having  no  moral  limitations, 
IB  often  ia  a  positiocr  to  do  good  by  his 
eviL 

The  charlatan^  therefore,  in  various 
forms,  has  been  a  very  effective  practi- 
tioner of  psycho-therapeutics.  So-called 
miracle  cures  are  of  this  class.  Undoubt- 
edly many  of  them  are  genuine.  They 
are  the  result  of  suggestion.  The  pa- 
tients go  in  crowds  to  shrines  expecting 
to  be  cured,  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
cured  by  thia  very  expectation  and  by 
the  belief  which  comes  from  seeing  oth- 
ers cured,  apparently,  before  their  eyes. 

If  you  speak  to  the  man  in  the  street 
about  p^cho-therapeutics,  his  first  im- 
pression is  that  you  mean  Christian 
Science.  Then  he  will  think  of  hypno- 
tism. Now,  hypnotism  has  a  limited 
place  in  the  field  of  mind  cure. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Back 
Bay  two  educated,  scientific  men  who 
gave  their  whoFe  time  to  hypnotism  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  there  is 
not  today  in  Boston  a.  physician  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  hypnotism.  It  is  not 
as  popoiar  a»  it  was.  That  is  beeanse 
it  isn't  hypnotinn  that  does  good,  but  the 
soggestioa  that  fellows  tiie  hypnotie  stat^ 
and  that  can  be  conveyed  in  maay  cases 
without  kypnoflis. 

The  mBLti  wh<»  deals  with  hypnotism 
knows  he  is  using  &  dangerous  tooL  It 
is  not  dangfrona  iu  the  popular  sense, 
because  no  man  can  be  hypnotized  against 
his  will,  and  many  people  cannot  be  hyp- 
notized at  all.  But  it  is  an  abnormal 
rtate,  and  therein  lies  the  danger. 

At  Emmanuel  church  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  past  yeair  an  entirely  new 
project,  a  really  original  thing,  in  that 
it  involves  a  close,  sympathetic  relation- 
ship between  doctors  and  ministers  in  a 
common  work.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  mental  healiBg  1^  physicians  and 
a  great  deal  more  by  persons  who  were 
not  physicians,  but  not  until  Dr  Woreetk 
ter  started  that  work  at  Emmanuel  did 
we  have  a  sympathetic  co-operation  be- 
tween minister  and  physician. 

Dr  Worcester  refuses  more  patients 
than  he  accepts,  because  he  will  not  take 
one  unless  he  comes  from  a  phjrmcian. 
The  patient  must  come  with  a  physi- 
eiffli's  diagnosis  before  he  wilf  treat  hkn. 
Ka  physician,  therefore,  can  refuse  to 
eo-operate  with  him. 

The   physieal   part   oi  tii#  traatment 


should  b^  attended  to  by  a  physician. 
The  mental  part  by  a  man  who  has  stud- 
ied psychology,  human  nature  and  re- 
l^on.  In  my  opinion,  the  men  who  are 
most  fitted  f(M:  psycho-therapeutics  are 
educators  and  social  workers,  and  I  hope 
to  see  them  take  their  proper  place  at 
the  h«ad  bf  this  work. 

When  ministers  have  had  a  thorough 
training  in  psychology,  as  Dr  Worcester 
has  had,  I  think  they  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  way.  I  have  studied  the 
work  at  Emmanuel  church.  I  have  fol- 
lowed every  rumor  that  has  come  to  me 
that  there  was  harm  being  done.  I  have 
seen  no  harm;  but  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  move- 
ment spread  to  other  churches  just  as 
fast  as  there  are  ministers  fitted  for  the 
work. 


Real  Optimism 

Horace  Fletcher's  great  little  book, 
Optimism,  comes  out  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  is  doing  a  world  of  good* 
The  Fletcher  philosophy  of  life,  as  our 
readers  already  know,  is  vastly  more 
than  thorough  mastication  of  food,  this 
being  the  physLological  foundation* 
Gh>od  health  and  good  will,  as  they  radi- 
ate from  Mr  Fletcher,  in  person  or 
through  his  vritings,  axe  infectious;  do 
not  miss  a  careful  reading  of  Optiniisnu 
It  is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co, 
Chicago.  F<^owing  is  an  extract  from 
it: 

'^Whatever  should  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
or  is  desirable  ta  be^  can  be,  and  may  be* 

''Mind  you,  thkk  sweepingly  ambitioua 
motto  does  not  assert  that  'whatever  we 
ean  Tiaagine  to  be  desirable  is  desirable.' 
Neither  does  it  involve  the  impossible* 
The  impossible  is  not  desiraUe  for  one 
very  good  reascm  at  least,  and  that  is 
no  matter  what  the  limitations  of  the 
field  of  the  possible,  its  honors,  pleasures^ 
and  other  f  elidties  are  more  than  enou^ 
fo3r  any  Imman  being — more  than  anyone 
ean  utilise.  Also,  once  Nature  is  so 
beneficent  in  the  things  we  can  and  do 
appreciate,  the  chances  are  that  anything 
that  is  d^iied  us  is  not  good  for  us. 
Nature's  limitations  are  like  wise  laws 
in  communal  go'vemment,  the  restric- 
tions are  protections.  I  am  a  man;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  a  woman*  I 
cannot  become  queen  of  England,  but 
k  i»  pefisi]»]e  for  ma  to  bet^ycoA.  '^c»i'- 
ident  «f  the  Unked  autew  ^Tw^  ^Msawa. 
of  being 
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eral  millions,  and  not  one  in  a  million 
would  be  comfortable  in  or  be  able  to 
do  honor  to  the  presidential  chair,  bat 
there  are  millions  of  opportunities  to 
be  as  honorable  as  any  president  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be. 

''There  is  far  more  concentrated  pleas- 
ore,  novelty,  and  agreeable  feeling  in 
being  a  small  hero  in  a  family  circle 
than  in  being  the  recipient  of  a  Roman 
TriompH.  'Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown'  is  among  the  truest  of  saws. 
Whoever  reaches  royal  or  presidential 
or  even  imperial  distinction  and  power 
is  weighted  with  responsibilities  and  jeal- 
ousies which  grind  or  crush  the  felicities 
out  of  the  situation;  and  from  such 
dizzy  bights  the  danger  of  a  slip  which 
will  precipitate  a  fall  can  but  be  a  day- 
mare  and  a  nightmare  of  constant  dread. 
Callousness  may  come  to  protect  against 
chafing  to  the  quick,  but  callousness  may 
also  conceal  a  com  and  is  not  an  envi- 
able thing  at  best. 

"Melioristic  opportunism,  which  leads 
to  physiologic  optimism,  accepts  the  sit- 
uation of  the  moment  and  the  equipment 
which  has  been  drawn  in  the  lottery  of 
life  as  the  'best  in  the  world,'  Hhe  only 
one  for  me/  It  may  even  be  that  en- 
tangling alliances  have  been  formed  and 
responsibilities  incurred  which  cannot  be 
thrown  off  or  shirked.  These  are  a 
part  of  the  accumulated  equipment,  hand- 
icaps though  they  may  seem.  Shattered 
health  and  pull-back  family  relations 
may  hang  over  one  and  seem  heavy  in- 
deed, but  nothing  incurable  or  unamelio- 
rable  has  ever  existed  or  can  exist.  This 
is  the  dictum  of  Modem  Melioristie  Op- 
timism. In  addition  to  this  felicity  of 
possible  improvement  the  happiness  of 
pulling  one's  self  out  of  the  deepest  hole 
and  fetching  the  hole  up  with  one  is 
the  most  pleasurable  sensation  possible 
to  imagine.  There  is  compensation  ade- 
quate for  every  act  or  accomplishment. 
The  greater,  the  difficulty  overcome  the 
greater  the  reward  in  satisfaction,  and 
often,  if  not  in  money  itself,  in  the 
power  to  earn  money.  The  author  has 
been  thus  unexpectedly  rewarded  and 
speaks  'by  the  book.'  He  has  no  'pull' 
other  than  the  attractiveness  which  radi- 
ant optimism  gives  to  anyone,  and  which 
shines  more  brightly  from  the  ugly  and 
decrepit  than  from  the  handsome  and 
strong." 


Our  Emmanuel  Pamphlet 

As  we  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
back  numbers  of  tlus  magazine,  contain- 
ing the  articles  on  the  Emmanu^  chureh 
work,  a  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  con- 
taining a  collection  of  the  most  helpful 
and  interesting  of  the  articles,  as  follows : 
The  Results  Achieved  by  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  in  Boston;  The  Secret  o£ 
Moral  Recovery,  by  Rev  Elwood  Worces- 
ter, D  D;  Sleep  and  Sleeplessness,  by 
Rev  Samuel  McComb,  D  D;  The  Psy- 
chic Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  by 
Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M  D;  The  Power 
of  Mind  in  Nervous  Disorders,  by  Rer 
Samuel  McComb,  D  D. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  postage 
stamps.  Address  Happiness  and  Health, 
QooD  Housekeeping^  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Husband's  Retort 

To  a  Paragraph  in  the  February  Good 

Housekeeping 

By  M.  M. 

The  wives  are  all  complaining  that  their 

husbands  are  neglecting; 
They  do  not  beg  for  kisses  now,  and  they 

have  ceased  reflecting 
Just  what  they'd  do  without  their  love, 

just  how  they'd  live,  repining. 
Had  these  fair  ones  the  offers  of  their 

marriage  been  declining! 

The  husbands  beg  to  answer  'tis  an  un- 
fair accusation; 

A  man  pursues  a  trolley  car  with  lively 
animation 

Until  he's  caught  the  car— or  wifet 
(This  is  a  sane  confession.) 

Then  he  stops  running — reads  the  newa 
— secure  of  his  possession. 


'Xeabn  to  harness  a  horse,  to  row  a 
boat,  to  camp  down  in  the  woodsy  to 
cock  your  sappesrJ^    Smcnoik 


Cash  Prizes  aggregating  thousands  of 
dollars  are  offered  by  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  for  means  and 
devices  for  checking  the  ''great  whito 
plague."  One  prize,  $1000,  is  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  a  furnished  house 
for  a  family  or  group  of  families  of 
wage-earners — ^a  house  providing  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  in  plenty,  and  prop^ 
heating  and  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
address  of  the  Congress  is  Colorado 
buildingi  Washington^  D  C. 


First  Lessons  in  Keeping  House 


By  MoiT  Madeline  Wood 


The  Sanitary  Refrigerator 

^ANY  housewives  who 
keep  their  kitehena  spot- 
lessly clean,  who  r^ard 
it  almost  with  the  foroe 
ot  a  canonical  law  to 
ihorou^y  and  regularly 
air  the  house,  to  sleep 
with  open  windows,  to  beat  every  parti- 
cle of  dust  from  the  rugs,  to  clean  sys- 
tematically and  scientifically,  to  examine 
into  the  source  of  the  water  Bapply,_and 
to  refuse  mjW  from  cows  which  are  not 
hygienically  sheltered  and  fed,  are  often 
extremely  indifferent  or  thoughtless  in 
regard  to  the  contamination  of  their  food 

Let  us  peep  into  the  refrigerator  of 
even  a  careful  housekeeper,  one  whose 
house  seems  guiltless  of  spot  or  speck. 
Yet  the  chances  are  probably  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  one  hundred  that  we  shall 
find  the  heat-holding  roast  from  dinner, 
the  raw  stes^  for  the  next  day's  break- 
fast, the  easily  contaminated  eggs,  despite 
their  dainty  aheUa  and  silken  linings,  the 
salad,  the  vegetables,  the  fruit,  the  milk 
and  the  butter,  all  tmcovered,  and  all  al>' 
sorbing  and  emitting  odors  and  decay,  bo- 
coming  veritable  sources  of  poison  when 
thus  taken  into  the  system. 

Women  wonder  why  butter  that  seems 
all  right  when  placed  on  the  dinner  table 
at  night,  after  having  just  been  brought 
in  fresh  from  tba  grocery  or  the  dairy 
store,  should  have  so  disagreeable  a 
flavor  next  morning.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: it  has  absorbed  the  odors  of  other 
food,  and  its  delicacy  of  flavor  has  been 
lost.  Had  it  been  kept  in  an  air-tight 
receptacle,  this  would  not  have  oeearmd. 

The  milk  or  cream  bottle  is  opened  and 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  uncovered. 
The  good  woman  of  the  house  may  opine 
that  the  milkman  is  feeding  his  cows  upon 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  or  even  upon 
onions,  if  any  of  these  vegetables  are  left 
in  the  refrigerator  in  other  than  eloaely 
covered  reoeptaclea.  Had  the  milk  been 
turned  into  a  fruit  jar,  the  rubber  ring 
slipped  OB  and  the  cover  screwed  tightly 
down,  tlie  diet  of  the  irresponnble  eowa 
would  have  been  less  sevecely  ecitieiaed. 

Too  mueh  care  cannot  be  exennsed  in 


regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  refrigera- 
tors. The  close  covering  of  all  foods 
placed  in  them  is  essential  if  we  would 
properly  guard  the  body  from  disease. 
No  single  article  shoold  remain  in  a  re- 
frigerator suffldently  long  to  gather  the 
slightest  taint  of  decay.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  fmit,  which  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over  and  placed  in  tightly 
covered  receptacles  before  leaving  it  in 
the  ice  box,  even  if  only  long  enough  to 
chill  for  the  next  meal. 

Another  prolific  source  of  contamina- 
tion connected  with  the  food  supply  kept 
in  a  refrigerator  is  the  drip  pan  or  the 
drain  pipe.  Some  housekeepers  are  so 
thoughtless  as  to  allow  slime  to  gather  in 
the  drip  pan.  It  should  not  only  be 
washed,  but  thoroughly  scalded,  every 
morning,  and  even  scrubbed  with  a  sink 
broom,  which  should  be  kept  for  this 
purpose  alone,  and  which  will  remove  all 
particles  that  otherwise  would  remain  in 
the  creases  of  the  pan,  and  thus  offer  ft 
comfortable  resting  place  for  germs  to 
"bud  and  blossom." 

Some  housekeepers  sineerety  believe 
that  they  have  solved  the  momentous 
problem  of  its  proper  care  by  dispensing 
with  the  drip  pan  and  having  the  plnmbw 
connect,  through  the  floor  directly  over 
which  the  refrigerator  stands,  a  waste 
pipe  with  the  cesspool  or  sewer. 

In  such  eases  the  careful  scrubbing 
and  scalding  of  the  little  sine  basin  sunk 
in  the  floor,  to  which  the  drain  pipe  is 
attached,  should  never  be  n^eeted.  But 
the  very  insertion  of  this  pipe  brings  a 
greater  danger  to  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold than  even  the  most  n^leeted  drip 
pan.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  ex- 
cept in  those  cities  where  the  rules  of 
the  board  of  health  are  imperative,  thew 
drain  pipes  are  most  undesirable  and 
dmgeronB.  In  fact,  one  can  only  be  on 
the  safe  aide  by  allowing  no  such  connee- 
tion  to  be  made,  ddier  with  cessDOol  oe 
sewer. 

As  &  rule,  these  waste  or  drain  pipe« 
are  extwided  directly  into  the  sewer  with- 
out either  a  trap  or  any  escape  pipe  to 
the  roof.  In  such  cases  all  impuritaes 
from  the  cesspool  or  sewer  can.  rise  on- 
idieeked  and  anhindat«4  ^iwSiq  Ss&»i  "^^ 
isfrigarator,    tTflntitiiiT''^**^-*>'t  «»«:%  -s"**- 
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cle  of  food  placed  therein  and  mingling 
their  poisons  with  the  substances  that 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  sus- 
tenance for  the  body.  Every  time  a 
strong  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  cesspool,  its  noxious  gases  are  forced 
up  the  waste  pipe  into  the  refrigerator. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
can  be  remedied,  and  that  is  by  an  escape 
pipe,  which  must  be  carried  to  the  roof 
and  joined  to  the  drain  pipe  just  above 
the  bend  of  the  trap  which  is  farthest 
from  the  refrigerator  and  nearest  the 
outside  wall  of  the  cellar.  This  will^narry 
all  gases  so  far  above  the  house  that  they 
cannot  descend  sufficiently  low  to  x>ene- 
trate  any  room,  even  the  attic,  and  there- 
fore no  ill  effects  can  possibly  result  from 
this  cause.  Even  so,  slime  will  frequently 
gather  in  the  trap  and  remain  there,  un» 
less  it  is  frequently  washed  out  or  flushed 
with  some  reliable  solution. 

A  careless  plumber  will  sometimes  carry 
this  pipe  only  part  way  up,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  sewer  gas  will  flood 
the  house,  causing  headaches  and  nausea, 
even  if  no  more  serious  evils  follow. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  really 
serious  illness  results,  few  physicians, 
and  yet  fewer  members  of  the  afflicted 
family,  think  to  trace  the  cause  to  the 
faulty  escape  pipe,  which  carries  the 
gases  only  to  such  a  bight  as  permits  them 
to  flood  attic  or  sleeping  rooms,  from 
which  they  descend  and  permeate  every 
part  of  the  house. 


More  About  Sweeping 

By  Susan  A.  Pond 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  ^'S  weep- 
ing and  Dusting''  article  in  the  February 
number,  but  I  believe  my  many  years  of 
housekeeping  have  given  me  a  few  ideas 
about  that  subject  that  might  be  helpful 
to  others. 

The  article  referred  to  follows  the  com- 
mon suggestion  for  thorough  sweeping  day 
to  use  the  broom,  then  the  sweeper,  then 
to  wipe  the  carpet  with  water  and  ftm^ 
monia.  I  have  discovered  only  recently 
that  there  is  great  gain  by  running  tko 
swee]Mr  first,  before  any  broom  is  used. 
The  sweeper  will  take  up  ever  so  much 
dirt,  of  course,  and  save  that  much  flying 
in  the  room.  I  then  use  broom,  and 
sweeper  the  second  time.  Sweepers  do 
mot  harm  hardwood  floors,  and  if  used 
before  the  floors  are  brushed  up,  much 
dirt  will  be  gathered  into  the  st^eeper. 


When  a  hardwood  floor  is  to  be  washed 
I  always  have  the  dry  "yacht  mop,"  which 
every  house  should  have  in  plenty,  run 
over  the  floor  first  to  take  up  surface 
dust.  There  is  a  great  difference,  by  the 
way,  in  "yacht  mops."  Many  makes  are 
made  of  too  fine  twine  and  so  snail  up 
and  are  hard  to  wash.  There  is  one  make 
that  has  a  cord  like  the  best  dish  mop. 
This  is  the  best  by  far. 

There  is  another  convenience  I  have 
without  which  I  would  not  like  to  dean 
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a  room.  I  had  my  carpenter  make  me  a 
double-shelf,  tall  bench,  with  cross  pieces, 
as  in  cut,  somewhat  like  a  chair  back  at 
rear  side.  On  this  cleaning  bench  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  of  a  hight  convenient  to 
use  without  stooping)  is  pli^ced  a  granite 
foot  tub.  On  the  cross  pieces  at  back 
are  hung  cloths:  large  pieces  of  ging- 
ham (hemmed),  <jhamois,  etc.  Underneath, 
on  the  lower  shelf,  are  placed  the  feather 
dusters,  whisk  brooms,  furniture  brue^es, 
etc.  On  the  shelf  by  the  tub  are  the  soap 
dishes.  The  foot-tub  is  much  more  con- 
venient than  any  pail,  and  holds  more 
water.  For  dusting  I  wring  a  gingham 
cloth  out  of  hot  water,  then  lay  it  out  flat 
on  a  dry  cloth,  also  laid  out  flat.  I  then 
wring  the  two  round  and  round  within 
eaeh  other  until  both  are  just  damp 
enough  to  use  without  injury  to  any 
article. 

Nearly  all  the  broomcom  used  in  these 
days  is  yellow,  but  because  women  from 
ages  back  have  wanted  green  brooms,  the 
inakers  color  the  real  article  green.  The 
coloring  process  is  quite  delicate,  and  if 
the  com  is  left  too  long  in  the  dye  it  is 
rotted,  hence  the  short-lived  brooms  we  so 
often  get. 


Furnishing  in  Good  Taste 

Answers  to  Readers'  Questions 

By  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett,  Architect 


On  Reaflonably  Priced  Furniture 

Question — Soon  I  am  to  have  my  very 
first  little  home  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
have  it  hom^ike  and  attractive.  Won't  you 
help  me  a  littlet  This  will  be  my  first 
experience  at  house-furnishing.  As  I 
live  in  a  small  town,  I  shall  have  to  get 
most  of  my  furniture  by  writing  for  it. 
I  have  not  much  money  to  spend,  but  I 
do  want  to  get  what  I  can  plain  and  good. 
I  inclose  plan.  Kindly  suggest  what  col- 
ors to  have  the  different  walls  tinted.  I 
would  like  all  the  woodwork  finished  in 
enameled  cream-white.  I  like  everything 
to  be  bright  and  cheerful.  What  color 
should  my  floors  be  stained,  and  can  you 
tell  me  of  some  cheap,  nice  rugsf  I 
would  like  my  parlor  furnished  in  rat- 
tan and  mahogany,  as  I  have  a  very  pretty 
mahogany  piano.  Will  you  suggest  some 
reasonable  furniture  for  the  other  rooms? 
I  know  you  have  never  had  anyone  ask 
60  many  questions,  but  there  is  so  much 
that  I  want  to  know !    L.  P.  R. 

Answer — I  am  sending  you  under  spe- 
cial cover  some  pictures  of  all  the  furni- 
ture I  suggest  below. 

For  the  parlor  I  suggest  pretty  rat- 
tan chairs  in  the  natural  color.  They  can 
at  any  time  be  made  more  decorative  by 
adding  printed  linen  cushions.  A  simple 
mahogany  music  stand  would  complete 
the  necessary  furniture. 

I  should  suggest  kalsomining  your  four 
front  rooms  in  light  blue.  ^  Personally, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  having  a  differ- 
ent color  in  each  room.  A  much  richer 
effect  is  gained  in  the  careful  carrying 
out  of  a  single  color  scheme.  With  white 
enameled  woodwork  and  blue  walls,  how 
would  you  like  to  furnish  your  library, 
dining  room,  and  bedroom  with  some 
colonial,  painted  chairs?  I  should  paint 
the  chairs  the  same  shade  as  the  walls. 
This  means  that  a  blue  must  be  chosen, 
which  looks  well  on  both  wood  and  plas- 
ter. 

For  the  bedroom,  Webster  chairs  and 
rockers  in  blue  would  be  pleasant.  These 
chairs  are  made  of  maple  sapUngs  and 
have  hand-woven  reed  seats.  Among  the 
pictures  you  will  find  a  cottage  bnrean,  a 


chiffonier,  and  a  bed.  These  should  be 
ordered  in  basswood  with  a  cream-white 
finish,  to  match  the  wood  triuL 

For  the  library,  a  cozy  seat  could  be 
fitted  into  the  southeast  comer.  Then 
bookcases  could  be  built  along  the  wall 
for  as  many  books  as  possible.  Cozy  seat 
and  bookcases  should  be  finished  in  cream- 
white  enameL  The  John  Alden  arm- 
chairs and  rockers  would  be,  as  suggested, 
in  light  blue,  while  the  table  and  the 
small  Dutch  writing-tablie  desk  are  fin- 
ished in  dull  brown. 

For  the  dining  room,  the  Franklin 
chairs,  made  of  maple  saplings  and  reed 
seats,  around  a  cottage  extension  table, 
would  be  quaint.  For  an  ordinary-sized 
dining  room,  especially  if  it  has  a  but- 
ler's pantry  adjoining,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  small  serving  table  or  a  lowboy. 
The  most  common  mistake  in  furnishing 
a  dining  room  is  to  have  the  furniture  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  room.  This  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
diners  as  air  compression  has. 

For  a  cheap  rug,  an  excellent  one  is 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  The  blue 
Persian  design  would  look  well  in  the 
library.  The  India  Delft  design  in  blue 
and  cream  would  look  well  in  the  dining 
room. 

I  inclose  some  fabrics.  The  blue  and 
white  cornflower  and  poppy  design  or  the 
blue  and  rose  striped  design  would  be  for 
bedroom  use,  while  the  bine  linen  with 
the  stencil  design  in  tan  would  be  for 
library  and  dining  room. 

As  for  floors,  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
natural  finish  when  white-painted  wood- 
work is  used. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  selections,  I 
have  tried  to  choose  pieces  that  are  in- 
teresting and  effective,  but  inexpensive, 
llie  table  given  is  $21,  and,  save  tiie  low- 
boy at  $22.50,  is  the  most  expensive  piece 
I  have  mentioned.  The  lowboy  could  eas- 
ily be  replaced  by  the  serving  table,  which 
costs  only  $11.25.  The  cottage  extension 
table  for  the  dining  room,  which  is  ^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  with  fillings, 
costs  $9.    The  rattan  chairs  are  $d^  tS&si   ^ 

John  Alden  chaii^  Vfcn^n*^^"^^«*«^^*^ 
FrankHa  eha&n^  tS^i&  v^-v^ft^ 
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Do  not  thiftlt  that  you  have  asked  too 
many  que8tk>a&.  I  eajoyed  them  »1L  As 
for  the  Editor,  it  is  his  especial  desire  to 
make  this  department  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  newly  married  people.  It  is 
when  you  start  out  to  buy  your  first 
pieces  that  you  start  out  "for  better  or 
for  worse."  The  first  pieces  have  an 
effect  both  upon  you  and  your  home  that 
no  other  pieces  can  ever  have. 

Dinner  China  is  White  and  Gold 

For  a  dining  room  with  yellow  striped 
silk  on  the  walls  and  with  furniture  of 
valuable  English  mahogany,  there  is  noth- 
ing richer  and  more  refined  than  a  dinner 
set  of  white  and  gold.  There  is  a  rich 
Cauldron  set  in  white  china  with  an  acid- 
gold  band,  one-quarter  inch  wide,  of  tiny 
raised  gold  flowers  on  a  gold  background; 
price,  $30  a  dozen  fbr  dinner  plates. 
Then  there  is  another  Cauldron  set  in 
white  with  an  acid-gold,  one-half  inch 
wide  band  in  a  scroll  design;  price,  $30  a 
dozen  for  dinner  plates.  In  the  Milton 
china,  a  new  design  has  just  appeared 
which  will  probably  be  popular.  It  is  a 
one-inch  wide  acid-gold  border  of  fia- 
mond  lattice  work;  price,  $35  a  dozen  for 
dinner  plates.  One  of  the  standard  sets 
is  of  white  china  with  a  one-quarter  inch 
wide  Grecian  band.  This  band  has  a  fine, 
black-lined  Grecian  key  on  an  acid-gold 
background;  price,  $22.50  a  dozen  for 
dinner  plates. 

This  Grecian  key  design  appealed  to  me 
especially  because  I  found  the  very  sam/e 
pattern  on  a  set  of  Bohemian  dinner 
glasses.  In  a  carefully  thought  out  house, 
dishes  and  glasses  should  have  a  elose 
relationship.  It  is  not  difficult  to  match 
the  design  of  the  glasses  to  any  one- 
quarter  inch  wide  gold  band  that  may  be 
found  on  dishes.  You  can  buy  undeo- 
orated  Bohemian  glass  and  have  it  deco- 
rated in  gold  in  this  country.  I  restrict 
it  to  the  one-quarter  inch  wide  band  be- 
cause a  one-half  inch  or  a  one-inch  band 
is  apt  to  look  clumsy  and  over-elaborate 
on  glasses. 

A  Qaotatk)n  horn  Stevemon 

''A  house  of  more  than  two  stories  is 
a  mere  barrack;  indeed,  the  ideal  is  of 
one  story,  raised  upon  cellars.  If  the 
rooms  are  large,  the  house  may  be  small: 
a  fflngle  room,  lofty,  spacious  and  light- 
some, is  more  palatial  than  a  eastl«ful  of 
cabinets  and  cupboards." 

Swedish  China  with  a  Lotus  Border 

For  a  dining  room  in  light  sage  green 
fabric  and  antique  oak,  there  is  a  light 


green  lotufi  design  m  Swediah  china. 
Swedish  china  doe»  jMt  diip  easily  and 
gives  excellent  wear.  This  design  covers 
the  rim  of  the  plate,  and  is  bounded  by 
two  gold-line  circles.  It  is  a  conventional 
design  of  a  flower  on  its  stalk,  repeated 
by  using  the  center  of  the  plate  as  the 
radiating  center  of  the  design.  This  plate 
design  could  easily  furnish  a  lotus  motive 
for  a  stencil.  It  could  be  used  on  the 
wan  in  a  shade  greener  than  the  fabric; 
or  if  the  wall  is  kept  plsdn,  it  might  be 
used  as  a  broad  border  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  sill  curtains. 

There  is  a  set  of  English  glasses  w^ 
a  lotus  design  that  would  go  beautifuHy 
with  these  Swedish  dishes.  The  design  is 
a  half -opened  flower  on  a  single-line  stem, 
alternating  with  a  shorter-stemmed  bad. 
The  water  glasses  with  the  tall  stems  and 
the  sherbet  glasses  with  their  eonvention- 
alized  flower  shapes  are  espeeiaUy  inleF- 
esting. 

Pnce  for  Swedish  dishes  with  lotus  de- 
sign, $10  a  dozen  for  dinner  plates;  priee 
of  En^ish  glasses  with  lotus  d^gn, 
$10.50  for  water  glasses. 

As  to  Misfits 

Question — I  am  so  glad  we  may  come 
to  you  with  our  '^misfits.^  Our  dining 
room  is  flnished  in  a  light  oak  wain> 
scoting,  forty-five  indies  high.  This  con- 
flicts with  our  furniture  of  Antwerp  oak, 
upholstered  in  red  leather,  mission  style. 
What  remedy  would  you  suggest  T  And 
how  shall  we  curtain  the  window,  a  hood 
bay,  facing  east,  but  rather  gloomy  on 
account  of  the  next  house?  And  how  pa^ 
per  the  walls  t  What  kind  of  screen  for 
the  pantry  door,  candleshades,  etct  And 
about  pictures?  We  are  just  starting  out 
and  want  to  start  right,  with  your  help. 
Our  rug  is  an  Axminster  of  Oriental  de- 
sign, red  and  blue  predominating.  The 
curtains  we  have  are  a  full  sash  of  net, 
with  torchon  insertion  and  edge.  They 
look  well  when  new,  but  they  wash  badly, 
so  we  have  them  dry  cleaned.  As  they 
soil  very  easily,  they  are  very  expensive 
to  keep  in  proper  condition. 

Answer — I  should  change  the  finish  of 
the  wainscoting  from  light  oak  to  Ant- 
werp oak.  This  can  be  readily  done  by 
using  a  varnish  remover  and  staining  and 
finishing  as  you  desire.  A  varnish  re- 
mover need  be  simply  applied  with  a 
sponge  to  make  the  wood  as  unfinished  aa 
before  the  varnish  was  applied. 

For  curtains  I  have  just  seen  a  dall 
yellow  curtain  with  a  kind  of  eonveiitioiial 
Egyptian  design  in  red  and  blue  care- 
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fully  applied.  They  called  it  madras  at 
the  store,  but  it  was  upou  a  heavier  ma- 
terial than  the  usual  madras  body  and  the 
ornament  was  more  heavily  applied.  I 
think  this  would  add  a  brightness  to  your 
window  and  be  in  keeping  with  your  red 
leather  and  the  reds  and  blues  of  the  Az- 
minster  rug. 

I  should  prefer  a  tinted  wall  to  a  pa- 
pered one  with  furniture  upholstered  in 
red  leather.  I  have  been  experimenting 
with  a  yellow  that  would  go  well  with 
Antwerp  oak.  Mix  yellow  ocher  and 
much  white  and  add  a  touch  of  green  and 
black  until  you  have  a  warm  yet  fiat  dull 
shade.  This  could  be  applied  to  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  It  would  be  unobtrusive  and 
yet  give  the  needed  light  effect  to  an  in- 
sufficiently lighted  room  in  mission  style. 

The  screen  for  the  pantry  door  I  should 
have  of  Antwerp  oak  with  red  leather 
panels.  The  candleshades  and  the  shades 
of  the  sidelights  could  be  of  red  shirred 
india  silk  with  a  red  fringe.  If  the  red 
light  is  too  dark  for  the  best  lighting 
effect,  an  old  yellow  effect  in  hammered 
brass  would  be  good. 

*  As  for  pictures,  would  you  like  a  few 
photographs  of  Paolo  Veronese's  banquet 
scenes,  framed  in  broad  Antwerp  oakf 
Upon  consideration,  I  think  one  banquet- 
ing scene  would  be  best.  I  should  select 
the  Feast  at  the  House  of  Simon,  which 
is  now  at  the  Louvre,  Paris.  For  other 
pictures,  Veronese^  Venice  Enthroned 
and  Industry  from  the  Doge  palace  ceil- 
ings would  be  appropriate.  Then,  for  the 
smaller  pictures,  some  photographic  de- 
tails from  his  large  canvases  could  be 
selected.  These  often  have  great  charm. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  detail  of  the  two 
small  girls  with  the  dog  in  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  or  the  cupbearer  from  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  Galilee. 

In  regard  to  curtains,  could  you  not 
utilize  the  torchon  insertion  and  edge  by 
taking  it  from  the  sash  curtain  and  using 
it  to  trim  some  sill  curtains  of  plain  scrim 
for  the  second  floor  f 

A  Couch  Cover 

Question — I  wish  to  make  a  couch 
cover  that  will  harmonize  with  the  mission 
furniture  in  the  room.  I  had  thought  of 
using  green  burlap  with  an  appliqu6  or 
stencil  design  border.  I  do  not  know 
what  colors  to  use  in  the  border.  The 
rug  is  of  willow  green,  tan,  brown  and 
black.  The  paper  in  the  room  is  a  yellow 
green. 

Answer — ^Inclosed  find  some  samples 
of    arras    cloth.    This   cloth*  has   colors 


even  more  restful  than  the  burlap  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  wrinkling  as 
•easily.  I  have  inclosed  a  green  for  the 
■cover  with  a  tan  and  brown  for  the  de- 
sign. I  should  prefer  applique  work  to 
a  stendl  for  a  couch  cover. 

Library  Lamp 
Question — We  are  in  the  country  and 
have  electric  light  for  our  new  house. 
We  want  everything  most  convenient  and 
homelike,  and  I  am  in  doubt  what  to  get 
for  a  library  table  light.  I  want  the 
light  thrown  on  the  table  where  my  hus- 
band reads  in  the  evening,  and  yet  I 
want  as  much  light  thrown  round  the 
room  as  possible — ^really,  I  want  all  the 
light  possible  for  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. We  have  a  center  chandelier  of 
four  lights,  and  from  one  of  these  lights 
we  use  a  cord  at  present  and  drop  the 
bulb  down  into  the  lamp  chimney.  The 
candle-power  all  over  the  house  is  16. 
Now,  do  you  advise  a  desk  light  such  as 
is  used  in  offices  f  I  do  not  care  tor 
them.  They  look  so  like  an  office  and  not 
like  a  homey  library  light.    W.  T.  H. 

Answer — I  think  you  are  right;  an 
office  light  is  not  homey  enough  for  a 
library.  I  should  suggest  an  electric 
lamp  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
inches  high,  with  a  flat,  mushroom- 
shaped  shade  of  dull  light  green  glass  and 
with  four  bulbs  placed  downward.  A 
lamp  of  this  hight,  with  a  flat  shade,  will 
throw  light  over  a  moderate-sized  room. 
A  light  green  shade  also  helps  for  the 
general  lighting  effect,  while  a  dull  glass 
aids  the  readmg  lig^t.  Bulbs  slanting 
downward  are  also  of  great  advantage 
for  lighting  the  page.  Must  you  use  16- 
candle  power  bulbs  f  Why  not  use  four 
4-candle  power  in  a  lamp  such  as  I 
have  described  f 

A  Cobblestone  Piasn 

Question — ^We  expect  to  build  a  pi- 
azza as  far  as  thp  front  door  of  the  house, 
a  picture  of  which  I  inclose;  also  across 
the  end  at  the  left,  and  on  the  back,  which 
is  not  shown  in  the  picture.  We  had 
an  idea  of  using  cobblestones  and  ce- 
ment for  everytMng  but  the  roof.  In 
fact,  we  have  the  cobblestones  partly 
hauled.  What  size  and  shape  shall  the 
posts  be  madef  There  is  no  one  here- 
abouts used  to  such  work,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  hard  to  get  a  good  work- 
man for  the  job.  How  will  an  eight-foot 
piazza  appear  on  such  a  house  as  thisf 
H.  P. 
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will  look  Terr  vdl  sroaad  yoar  honae. 
As  a  rate  I  do  not  tike  a  piazza  tbat  only 
extends  part  way  aero^  the  front,  bat 
the  poalioD  of  your  house  with  its  ^de 
extensions  away  from  the  piasa  josti- 
fies  it.  I  think  a  piazza  will  help  to 
emphasize  the  low  eSect  tbat  your  sereral 
gables  give. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  have  mueh 
difficulty  in  laying  a  piazza  if  yoa  can 
only  impress  your  workman  that  he  Ls 
laying  cobblestones  and  not  bricks.  As 
a  rule  it  is  hard  to  make  workmen  under- 
stand thai  yon  want  a  rough  effect.  As 
for  the  posts,  I  should  place  tbem  twelve 
feet   apart.    If    you   make   them    three 


stones  wide  and  deep,  they  ooglit  to  f^ve 
the  right  ^eet  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  experiment  a  little  before  yon 
can  get  jnst  the  satlsfaetory  result.  The 
piazza  walls  should  be  continued  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-fonr  inebes  abore  the 
piazza  floor.  Finish  with  a  roogfa  qnar- 
ried  stone  silL 

As  for  the  roof  of  the  pia^u,  be  care- 
ful that  the  carpenters  use  the  same  de- 
taib  for  it  that  are  used  for  the  roo£ 
of  the  house.  Be  careful,  too,  tbat  tho 
piazza  roof  orerhangs  the  stone  p«Mt8 
enoa^  so  as  not  to  make  the  eobblestooM 
look  bulky  or  the  roof  itadf  light-headed. 
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A  Sanitary  Door 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect 


In  this  day  and  generation,  when  house- 
keeping is  being  taken  up  and  studied 
seientifically  and  great  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  "unitary"  treatment  of  fur- 
niture and  finish,  so  as  to  avoid  all  pro- 
jecting edges,  whieb  gather  dust  and  dirt 
and  add  to  the  labor  of  houseeleaning. 


many  people  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  - 
new  door  made  in  different  thicknesses  and 
in  different  woods,  with  a  perfectly  plaio 
face,  wlthcHit  any  sunk  panels  or  moldings 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  These  doors 
are  not  only  sanitary,  bat  also  very  band- 
some,  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  door  is 
covered  with  a  selected  wood,  so  that  its 
grain  may  be  broa^t  out  by  proper 
staining  and  color  treatment  in  sneh  a 
way  as  to  make  it  a  much  mare  beautiful 
object  in  the  treatment  of  the  room  than 
the  (dd-fashioned  door  with  the  horizontal 
or  upright  panels  and  awkward  moldings. 

For  those  who  may  still  object  to  the 
plainness  of  this  surf  see,  these  doors  are 
made  with  an  inlaid  strip,  as  is  shown 
in  the  sketch,  that  panel  off  the  anrfaee 
in  different  designs  picked  out  by  tiie 
color  of  the  inlay,  so  that  the  effect  oC 
panding  may  be  obtained  where  it  is 
desired  without  breaking  the  plain  sur- 
face and  interfering  with  the  essential 
idea  of  the  door,  which  is  to  make  it 
cleanly   and  "non-dust   collecting." 

These  doors  are  made  in  stock  sizes  at 
a  price  per  foot  that  does  not  make  tbem 
prohibitive  even  in  the  inespensiTe  dwel~ 
ling.  Of  course,  the  addition  of  inlay 
adds  to  the  expense,  but  for  bathrooms 
and  the  service  portion  of  the  houas 
oraamental  treatment  is  neither  necessary 
nor  advisable. 

The  construction  of  the  door  is  sng^ 
gested  at  the  bottom  of  the  sketch. 


Earache  a  Bad  Symptom 


» OT  a  few  women,  espe- 
cially the  mothers  of 
growing  boys  aad  girls, 
e  snre  to  be  interested 
what  is  now  being, 
done  in  the  profeaeion^ 
world  for  that  great 
affliction  of  childhood,  earache,  or  alMeesB 
<of  the  middle  ear.  Its  cause  is  the  clo- 
sure of  the  EuBtachian  tube,  brou^t  about 
occasionally  by  a  severe  cold  or  one  of 
the  children's  diseases,  but  more  fro- 
quenlly  by  the  presence  of  swollen  ade- 

Adenoids,  as  you  probably  know,  ara 
little  glandular  growths  located  back  of 
the  nose,  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  throat. 
When  a  child  has  earache,  uncomplicated 
by  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  that  he  has  adenoids. 
He  may  uever  have  shown  the  osaal 
qrmptoms,  such  as  month  breathing  or 
snoring  at  night,  and  yet  his  ears  may 
be  in  danger  of  permanent  injury  if  these 
growths  are  not  discovered  and  removed. 

Every  child  with  a  history  of  earache 
should  be  examined  for  adenoids  about 
the  Eustachian  tube,  as  these  growths 
sometimes  occur  only  about  this  tube, 
and  cannot  be  discovered  by  other  than 
the  specialist.  Besides  being  the  usual 
cause  of  earache,  adenoids  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  many  eases  of 
deafness  and  chronic  running  ears.  Their 
effect  on  the  general  health  and  develop- 
ment, both  intellectual  and  physical,  of 
the  diild,  is  also  a  subject  on  which  every 
parent  should   be   well  informed. 

Nowhere  in  the  field  of  surgery  are 
results  more  brilliant  and  beneficial  than 
those  following  adenoid  operations.  The 
change  from  a  puny,  undeveloped,  tdekly 
child  to  a  sturdy,  robust  youngster  would 
be  thought  really  marvelous  were  it  not 
so  commonly  seen.  This  change  for  the 
better,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is 
a  source  of  the  greatest  surprise  and  joy 
to  both  parents  and  friends. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  earaehe 
in  children.  As  a  permanent  loss  of 
hearing,  as  well  as  occasional  loss  of  life, 
follows  neglected  cases,  the  seriousness 
of  what  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  "only 
an  earache"  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized.    Abscess  of  the  middle 


ear  is  noT  ranked  as  one  of  the  serious 
diseases  of  childhood,  and  occupies  a 
placQ  of  equal  importance  with  scarlet 
fever,    diphtheria,    and    pneumonia. 

IE  an  earache  is  neglected,  the  child 
may  develop  a  mastoid,  meningitis,  brain 
abscess  or  blood  poisoning.  So  the  very 
next  time  there  is  a  case  of  earache  in  the 
family,  do  give  it  serious  consideration. 
The  present-day  method  of  specialists  in 
treating  this  disease  is  to  open  the  drum 
membrane  and  let  out  the  fluid  which  is 
beyond  it.  This  saves  the  child  hours  of 
pain  and  prevents  the  fluid  from  being 
forced  backward  into  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  infecting  them. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  if  the 
drum  membrane  is  once  opened  the  hear- 
ing is  irrevocably  lost.  This  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Large  or  small  incisions  of 
the  drum  membrane  heal  as  qoiekly  as 
tnmilar  ones  in  the  skdn,  while  those  per- 
forations produced  by  a  pressure  of  the 
fluid  irithln  the  middle  ear  cause  large 
destruction  of  drum  membrane  tissue, 
and  may  never  heal.  Hence,  the  danger 
of  letting  these  abscesses  in  the  ear  take 
their  own  course,  and  the  great  necessity 
of  having  them  opened  by  a  skilled  soiv 
geon,  who  makes  ears  his  Bpe<nalty. 

A  child  with  earache  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm,  well-ventilated  room,  his  ekin 
bathed  and  robbed,  and  everything  dona 
to  restore  his  qrstem  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion. To  relieve  the  pain  in  the  ear,  a 
bag  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  should  be 
made  and  filled  with  dry  salt.  This 
should  be  heated  as  hot  as  can  be  en- 
dured by  the  child  and  placed  around 
the  ear.  Heat  bom  a  hot-water  bottle 
is  too  damp,  dry  heat  having  been  foond 
more  effloadoos.  Poultices  shoold  be 
omitted,  as  the  damp  heat  causes  the 
formation  of  pus.  Sometimes  comfort  is 
^ven  the  patient  by  douching  his  ear 
with  hot  water. 

It  is  injurious  to  use  laudanum  and 
sweet  oil,  or  any  of  the  various  earaehe 
drops.  These  do  not  penetrate  throogb 
the  drum  membrane,  and  the  seat  of  the 
pain  is  beyond  that.  There  is,  however, 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  warm  liquid  al- 
bolene  in  the  noee,  which  is  breathed  ontA 
the  swollen  adenoids  riatw&.'ftn^'^w***"!*'** 
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Ice  bags  frequently  prove  beneficial  in 
relieving  pain,  and  they  have  not  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  hot  water  bottle. 
Should  the  pain  not  be  relieved  in  a  few 
hours  by  any  of  these  remedies,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  specialist  be  summoned, 
as  the  drum  membrane  needs  to  be 
opened,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  delay. 

Chronic  running  ears  are  another  men- 
ace to  a  child's  proper  development.  This 
condition  has  in  the  past  been  considered 
as  of  little  consequence,  an  opinion  alto- 
gether too  prevalent  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment  and  progress.  How  often 
one  hears  the  expression,  ''It  is  of  no 
consequence,  the  child  will  outgrow  it." 
Now,  just  here  lies  the  turning  point  in 
a  child's  future,  for  these  chronic  run- 
ning ears  can  be  cured;  if  neglected,  they 
lead  not  only  to  deafness,  but  frequently 


to  loss  of  life.  Specialists  are  competent 
to  find  the  cause  of  this  persistent  dis- 
charge, which  is  generally  a  tiny  point 
of  diseased  bone  in  some  almost  inacces- 
sible portion  of  the  middle  ear  or  mastoid. 
As  there  is  a  time  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  deafness  when  they  can  be  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, let  everything  possible  be  done  for 
the  children,  and  done  early,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  that  despondency  and  isola- 
tion with  which  the  loss  of  hearing  is 
invariably  associated.  Where  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children  is  concerned,  let  all 
prejudices  against  surgery  be  removed, 
that  they  may  have  the  advantages  it 
offers  for  regaining  health.  Let  them 
not,  through  neglect,  be  condemned  to 
the  misery  of  a  soundless  world. 


Baby  Talk 

Short  but  Valuable  Hints  from  Experience 


Danger! 

Carbolic  acid,  in  weak  solution,  is  de- 
pended upon  by  many  mothers  as  a  "cure 
all"  for  the  children's  cuts  and  bruises. 
It  is  a  strong  antiseptic  and  will  kill  any 
dangerous  germs  present,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  harmful  to  the  tissue  it- 
self, for  many  cases  of  gang^ne  have 
been  traced  to  its  use.  The  nwdem  way 
is  to  clean  the  wound  thoroughly  and  keep 
it  clean,  preventing  the  necessity  of  using 
an  antiseptic.  This  method  is  called  asep- 
sis, and  doctors  agree  that  it  is  the  safest 
and  most  helpful  in  the  home.  If  washed 
carefully  and  dressed  with  sterile  ban- 
dages, few  wounds  will  ever  become  "in- 
fected." 


I  do  not  care  especially  for  socks  for 
children,  because  too  many  mosquitoes 
profit  by  them,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
my  nei^*:bors,  who  do,  are  remedying  the 
little  mussy  rolls  over  the  tops  of  boots 
and  sandals  (for  the  socks  will  stretch) 
by  little  silk  garters  round,  with  a  little 
rosette  of  ribbon.  Both  elastic  and  rib- 
bon match  the  gown  or  hair  ribbons. 
B.  C. 

When,  during  a  long  and  weary  spell 
7/  disagreeable,  rainy  weather,  the  baby's 


sand  box  seemed  to  stale  in  infinite  va- 
riety, a  cup  of  *  varicolored  glass  beads, 
and  a  small  pailful  of  brightly  colored, 
wooden,  kindergarten  beads,  were  turned 
into  the  sand  pile,  with — what  we  could 
easily  get,  and  those  near  river  or  sea 
can  secure  with  a  little  effort — a  hatful 
of  small  spiral  shells,  crimped  cockles, 
oliva  shells,  with  a  pocketful  of  odd-ool- 
ored  pebbles,  also  common  stoneware, 
glass  and  crockery  marbles.  The  whole 
was  stirred  well  down  and  left,  with  the 
sand  shovels  and  buckets,  as  a  surprise 
for  the  "kiddie."  Success  t  Well,  bless 
your  heart,  in  that  sand  box,  now,  one 
can  dig  anywhere  he  will  and  find  some- 
thing new  and  desirable!  It  turned  mo- 
notony into  a  very  Golconda  of  delights 
and  perpetual  investigations.  My  own 
and  my  sister-in-law's  three  "kiddies"  dig 
and  grub  there,  seeking  hidden  treasaree 
by  the   hour,   day  after  day.     B.  J. 

"Absolutely  no  bands  during  mater- 
nity," says  the  doctor.  The  following 
compromise  was  a  "discovery."  When 
purchasing  one  of  the  underskirts  with 
moreen  flounce  and  knitted  top,  my  neigh- 
bor received  by  mistake  a  skirt  that  was 
too  long.  She  promptly  crossed  the 
strings   behind,   brought   them   over   the 
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shoulders  and  fastened  them  in  front 
through  the  eyelets  in  the  band.  The  lat- 
ter is  thus  raised  some  three  inches  above 
the  waist  line  and  can  in  no  possible  way 
be  confining.  The  Jersey  top  clings  to 
the  figure  without  pressure,  correcting 
rather  than  exaggerating  it.  Thus  the 
skirt  has  virtually  no  band,  is  incom- 
parable for  lightness  of  weight  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  requisite  warmth 
and  protection.  Last,  but  not  least,  it 
never  has  to  be  altered,  but  adjusts  itself. 
I.  H. 

I  was  delayed  one  hot  summer  day  in  a 
strange  city  with  a  thirsty  baby  and  no 
boiled  water.  I  stopped  at  a  drug  store 
and  bought  a  pibt  of  distilled  water  for 
a  few  cents.  This  satisfied  the  baby's 
thirst  and  prevented  any  possibility  of 
sickness,  which  might  have  resulted  from 
impure  city  water.    W.  Q. 

In  an  up-to-date  nursery  recently  /  vis- 
ited there  were  two  red  blankets  tacked 
on  the  floor,  over  which  were  stretched 
white  sheets.  These  were  securely  fas- 
tened at  their  ends  through  stout  rein- 
forced   eyelet    holes,    with    brass-headed 


tacks.  Over  these  warm  sanitary  floor 
fixings  a  creeping  baby  was  roaming  at 
will  without  any  damage  to  his  white 
clothes.    L.  W. 

Like  most  small  boys,  my  little  son 
feels  that  he  must  make  a  noise  while  he 
is  getting  dressed  in  the  morning.  When 
we  feel  that  we  can  bear  no  more,  some 
member  of  the  family  begins  to  sing  one 
of  the  little  songs  he  sings  in  school,  and 
unconsciously  he  joins  in.  His  thoughts 
have  been  given  a  new  direction,  and  his 
dear  little  voice  sounds  sweetly  where  be- 
fore it  had  been  a  roar.     E.  B. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
children's  stocking  supporter,  attached  by 
clasps  to  the  underwaist,  because  the 
strain  on  the  waist  seemed  too  great. 
I  stitched  firmly  white  cotton  webbing, 
an  inch  wide,  on  my  little  girl's  under- 
waist, just  under  the  arm.  I  then  cut 
the  webbing  to  reach  just  below  the  waist 
line,  hemmed  the  end,  fastened  the  gar- 
ter to  it,  and  by  letting  it  fall  inside  the 
drawers  just  in  front  of  the  skirt  buttons 
I  had  an  ideal  stocking  supporter.  All 
the  pulling  came  from  the  shoulder. 
L.  C. 


An  Automobile  Romance 


By  Minna  Irving 


He  took  her  to  ride  in  his  automobile, 
For  he  was  a  magnate  in  iron  and  steel. 
Her  very  best  gown  was  a  cheap  little 

lawn. 
But  her  face  was  as  lovely  and  fresh  as 

the  dawn. 
He  had  horses  and  cattle  and  acres  of 

land. 
And   servants   to   wait   on   his   slightest 

conmiand, 
A  house  in  the  country,  a  palace  in  town. 
(But  the  eyes  of  his  chauffeur  were  gentle 

and  brown.) 

This  captain  of  finance,  he  wooed  like  a 
king, 

So  she  did  not  say  no  when  he  brought 
her  a  ring. 

He  showered  her  with  presents  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls. 

And  crowned  her  with  roses,  this  fairest 
of  girls. 


But  the  .  glittering  jewels  were  soon 
pushed  aside. 

And  bus  roses,  neglected,  soon  wilted  and 
died. 

For  the  magnate  was  grizzled  and  wrin- 
kled, and  old. 

And  the  locks  of  the  chauffeur  were  yellow 
as  gold. 

Oh,  youth  unto  youth  is  forever  the  same. 
As  the  torch  to  the  tow,  as  the  moth  to 

the  flame. 
So  the  jewels  and  ring,  with  a  message 

contrite. 
Went  back  to  the  elderly  wooer  one  night. 
And  silent  and  dark  stood  the  automobile, 
With  no  lights  o'er  the  bonnet,  no  hand 

on  the  wheel, 
For  a  maiden  in  lawn,  and  a  lover 

leather 
Were  treading  the  path  to  ihA  ^^vsa^ 

to|5S^)k^(6t« 
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Books  of  Good  Cheer 

Who  Will  Send  Us  the  Best  Review  ? 

The  year  1908  offers  its  difficulties,  its 
disappointments,  its  trials,  along  with  the 
happiness;  what  are  the  new  books  of 
1908  doing  to  cheer  and  uplift  burdened 
humanity  ? 

Single  out  the  book  which  seems  to  you 
the  best  among  those  published  for  the 
first  time  during  the  current  year,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  inspiration,  good  cheer, 
uplift,  substantial  help,  and  tell  us,  in 
the  space  of  200  words  (no  more)  why 
and  how  it  has  helped  you.  In  order  to 
afford  a  wide  range  of  books,  this  contest 
will  be  open  till  September  1,  1908.  For 
the  ablest,  most  comprehensive  and  inters 
esting  review  received  up  to  September  1 
a  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  will  be  paid. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  pay,  in  books  or 
cash,  for  the  reviews  of  this  length  and 
character  aeeepted  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 1.  Should  it  turn  out  that  the 
best  review  received  up  to  September  1 
had  been  already  accepted  and  paid  for, 
the  Ten  Dollars  will  be  paid  in  addition. 

The  books  chosen  for  review  may  be 
of  any  kind — stories,  poetry,  essays,  sci- 
ence, biography,  history.  But  remember 
to  keep  the  review  down  to  200  words, 
and  to  tell  how  and  why  the  volume  has 
helped  you  personally.  And  don't  forget 
to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
review.  Unavailable  reviews  will  NOT  be 
returned  to  the  senders.  Address  corre- 
spondence to  Book  Review,  at  this  office. 


New  Books 

Practically  all  the  material  needed  by 
the  home-maker  who  wants  to  know  about 
the  inside  and  outside  of  her  house  and  the 
health  of  those  within  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Home 
Economics.  The  books  are  easy  to  read 
and  scientific  without  being  technical.  They 
may  be  purchased  separately  at  $1.50  each 
postpaid,  or  the  entire  set  is  sold  at 
$14.40,  delivered.  The  purchase  of  the 
complete  set.  direct,  confers  associate 
membership  in  the  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  including  the  School's 
quarterly  bulletin.  The  series  includes 
The  House:  Its  Plan  and  Decoration,  by 
Professor  Isabel  Bevier;  Principles  of 
Cookery,  by  Anna  Barrows,  with  chapr 
ters  on  fuels,  menu-making  and  general 
directions  to  waitresses;  Care  of  Children, 
by  Alfred  Cleveland  Cotton,  M.  D.;  Chem- 


istry of  the  Household,  by  Mazgaret  EHot 
Dodd;  Household  Bacteriology,  by  S. 
Maria  Elliott;  Personal  Hygiene,  by  M. 
Le  Bosquet;  Household  Hygiene,  by  S. 
Maria  Elliott;  Food  and  Dietetics,  by  Alice 
Peloubet  Norton;  Home  Care  of  the 
Sick,  by  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope;  Household 
Management  (on  the  division  of  income 
and  the  profession  of  housekeeping),  by 
Bertha  M.  Terrill;  Study  of  ChUd  Life, 
by  Marion  Foster  Washbume;  Textiles 
and  Clothing,  by  Kate  Heintz  Watson. 
These  books  are  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 

John  Duncan  Quackenbos,  M  D,  al- 
ready known  to  our  readers,  is  a 
physician  who  treats  nervous  diseases,  re- 
inforcing more  familiar  remedies  with 
hypnotism,  whereby  he  has  effected  strik- 
ing results.  He  is  a  devout  Christian, 
employing  his  abilities  and  powers  to 
moral  and  spiritual  ends,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical. These  facts  add  no  little  interest 
and  value  to  the  new  book  from  his  pen 
entitled  Hypnotic  Therapeutics  in  Theory 
and  Practice.  This  is  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining volume  and  significant  of  recent 
progress.     Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 

The  skeptic  who  questions  Horace 
Fletcher's  assertion  that  old  age  can  be 
long  postponed,  needs  only  turn  to  a 
distinguished  scientist  of  the  Pasteur  in- 
stitute of  Paris  for  scientific  verifica- 
tion of  the  same  idea.  Professor  Elie 
Metchnikoff  has  written  a  book  entitled 
The  Prolcnigation  of  Life:  Optimistic 
Studies,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  published  by  Q.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  His  theory  was  set  forth  in 
an  earlier  volume.  The  Nature  of  Man ;  in 
The  Prolongation  of  Life,  Professor 
Metchnikoff  meets  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions and  goes  on  to  set  forth  in  an  in- 
spiring manner  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  the  new,  normally  completed  life,  in 
which  the  individual  should  survive  much 
longer  than  at  present  to  develop  his 
powers  and  realize  his  ambitions  and  his 
hopes.  Coming  as  it  does  from  one  of 
the  greatest  of  biologists,  this  is  extremely 
important,  as  well  as  brilliantly  written 
and  inspiring. 

There  is  much  in  Switzerland  to  in- 
spire and  not  a  little  worth  copying,  as 
the  study  by  the  late  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  A  Sovereign  People,  points  out — 
a  volume  with  which  every  earnest  stu- 
dent of  our  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions should  be  familiar.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co;  $1.50  net 


JUST    FOB    FUN 


The  Sensible  Toad 

By  HargBTct  Ashman 

A  little  toad 

Sat  in  tlie  road, 
To  rest  from  matiy  bops; 

But,  to  his  pain, 

The  eold,  wet  rain 
Came  down  in  gnut  big  drops. 

But  BDon  he  ^pied 

A  toadstool  wide, 
And  quick  1 J  hopped  in  nnder. 

"Hurrah  P    cried  he, 

"Prom  rain  I'm  free. 
And  also  safe  from  thunderl" 


Sonny's  Soliloquy 

Bj  EMe  Dnncau  Yale 

We've  got  a  parlor  in  onr  bouse 

That's  seareel;  used  a  bit; 
I  tell  you,  even  Pa  himself 

Don't  dsas  go  there  and  sit  I 
An'  if  I  dared  to  step  inside 

Her  temper  Ma  would  lose; 
.    Say,  what's  the  good  o'  bavin'  things 

That  people  dassent  nset 

Uy  sister's  f;ot  a  cushion,  too, 

Alt  stuffed  up  nice  an'  fat, 
An'  not  a  person  in  this  house 

Can'put  their  head  on  that! 
It  has  a   real  invitin'  look, 

All  worked  in  reds  and  bines; 
Say,  what's   the  good  o*  bavin'  Uiinga 

That  people  dasseut  useT 

An'   over  at   Aunt   Hartha's   bouae 

They've  got  a  satin  chair; 
I  tried  to  sit  down  on  it  once, 

Bnt  she  said,  *a)ont  you  dare  I" 


An'  if  I  just  go  near  the  thing, 

She  fusses  an'  she   stews; 
Say,  what's  tLe  good  o'  havin'  things 

That  people  dassent  usel 

Stolen  Fruit 

"Qerald,"  said  the  young  wife,  no- 
ticing how  heartily  be  was  eating,  "do 
I  cook  as  well  as  your  mother  didf 

Gerald  put  up  his  monocle,  and 
stared  at  her  through  it. 

"Once  for  all,  Agatha,"  be  swd,,  "I 
beg  you  will  remember  that,  although 
I  may  seem  to  be  in  reduced  circum- 
stances now,  I  come  of  an  old  and  dia- 
tinguisbed  family.     My  mother  was  not 

A  farmer  was  driving  a  bull  along 
the  road. 

"That's  a  dangerous-looking  hull  yoa 
have    there,   friend,"   a   milkman   said. 

"Ob,  no,"  said  the  farmer;  "he's  juat 
as  civil  as  a  sheep.  He  wouldn't  hurt 
anybody,  unless,  maybe,  women  and  diil- 
dran  and  suchlike. " 

Rev  Mr  Freuder  of  Philadelphia  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
whose  wife  went  iuto  her  kitchen  to  give 
some  final  orders.  Incidentally  she  added 
to  the  servant,  "We  are  to  have  a  Jewish 
rabbi  for  dinner  today."  For  a  moment 
the  maid  surveyed  her  mistress  in  grim 
silence.  Then  she  spoke,  with  decision, 
"All  I  have  to  say  is,  if  yon  have  a  Jewish 
rabbi  for  dinner,  you'll  cook  it  yourself." 

"My  soul  is  a  lighthouse  keeper," 
wrote  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  a  poem, 
and  she  was  astonished  to  read  the  piint- 
er's  version  when  it  came  out  in  a  peri- 
odical— "My  soul  is  a  light  housekeeper." 

At  an  evening  party  they  were  play- 
ing a  game  in  which  everybody  in  the 
room  makes  up  a  face,  and  the  one  who 
makes  the  worst  face  is  awarded  a  prize, 
Tbey  all  did  tbeir  best,  and  then  the  judge 
went  up  to  one  of  tbe  women  and  said, 
"Well,  madam,  I  think  you  have  won  ths 
prlie."  "Oh!"  abe  said,  "I  wasn't  play- 
ing." 

Young  Aspirant:  Sir,  may  I  ooont 
on   your  supporting  mef 

Practical  Citiien:  That  dependa, 
young  man.  Are  yon  going  to  T^m.  ^^st 
offlce,    or   dn   "^wa,  ■^msit  ^a  -maar^    "o^ 
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•6  A  society  woman  of  New  England 
gave  a  dinner  not  long  ago,  among  the 
gaests  of  which  was  a  distingaishedy  hut 
absent-mindedy  German  professor.  Cov- 
ers were  laid  for  twelve  guests.  The  host- 
ess had  recently  purchased  a  dozen  very 
expensive  and  beautiful  Japanese  doilies, 
which  she  had  placed  on  the  plates  be- 
neath the  finger-bowls.  Imagine  her  feel- 
ings when  she  saw  the  professor  remove 
his  finger-bowl  from  the  plate,  leaving 
the  choice  doily,  and  calmly  help  himself 
to  the  ice  cream  which  was  being  served, 
placing  it  upon  the  filmy  bit  of  embroid- 
ery I  But  imagine  how  much  more  dis- 
tressed she  became  when  she  saw  the  pro- 
fessor, earnestly  talking  to  his  right-hand 
neighbor,  finish  his  cream  and,  taking  the 
doily  up  on  his  fork,  calmly  swallow  it! 
No  doubt,  if  he  noticed  it  at  all,  he 
thought  American  ice  ^  cream  peculiar. 
The  hostess  had  lost  a  doily  which  could 
not  be  replaced  and  her  set  was  broken. 
Subscriber. 

4^  A  friend  tells  me  that  she  keeps  her 
ostrich  plumes  that  are  not  in  use  for  the 
summer  in  large  glass  preserve  jars, 
which  are,  of  course,  air-tight,  and  one 
can  easily  see,  without  opening,  if  there 
should  be  any  sign  of  moths  or  buffalo 
bugs.    Mrs  H.  C.  T. 

*  If  tiny  seeds,  such  as  poppy  or  helio- 
trope, are  put  in  a  salt  shi&er  and  then 
sown,  the  task  will  be  much  easier  and 
more  evenly  done  than  in  the  old  way. 
E.  M. 

^  In  embroidering  scallops,  so  much  time 
and  labor  are  spent  in  padding  the  work 
that  I  have  tried  numerous  "short-cut" 
methods,  and  find  one  of  my  own  the 
best  of  all.  Where  a  plain,  good-sized 
scallop  is  desired,  I  use  a  fine  white  cotton 
soutache  braid.  I  shrink  it  by  putting 
first  in  hot,  then  in  cold  water.  Iron 
it  straight  and  then  stitch  it  evenly  on  the 
machine  with  long  stitches  to  the  stamped 
seaHop  on  the  material    It  shonld  be  laid 


just  inside  the  outside  marking.  As  it  is 
very  firm,  I  find  the  buttonholing  then 
goes  much  faster  and  the  actual  padding 
takes  only  a  few  moments.  With  sewing 
machines  having  a  braiding  attachment 
the  work  goes  even  more  quickly.    A.  S. 

4  Those  who  have  used  differenl;  kinds 
of  garden  hose  and  find  it  necessary  to 
buy  new  every  two  or  three  years,  may 
try  our  remedy.  Purchase  the  ordinary 
cotton  hose,  and  cover  it  with  a  good 
coating  of  graphite  paint,  thinned  out 
with  linseed  oiL  Let  the  hose  remain  in 
the  sun  for  two  days  to  dry  out  the  sur- 
face. A  hose,  treated  in  this  way,  is 
still  good  after  the  third  season's  usa 
F.  Y. 

^  For  a  hem  in  children's  dresses  or  other 
wash  materials  which  are  sure  to  shrink 
after  being  washed  I  use  No  200 
thread  on  both  the  bobbin  and  top  of  the 
machine.  When  I  am  ready  to  take  out 
the  hem,  I  simply  cut  the  first  thread  to 
start  it  and  then  pull  out  the  hem.  The 
thread  is  so  fine  that  it  breaks  easily,  and 
does  not  injure  the  finest  materiaL  I 
also  use  the  same  thread  for  wool  goods 
when  an  invisible  hem  is  required.     K  F. 

^  Others  who,  like  myself,  are  not  the 
happy  possessors  of  a  cedar  closet,  may 
like  to  know  how  I  converted  an  ordinary 
closet  into  an  excellent  substitute.  I  pro- 
cured a  bottle  of  oil  of  cedar  and,  with 
a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  applied  it  thor- 
oughly to  all  parts  of  the  woodwork,  the 
comers  and  every  possible  crack  and 
crevice.  The  result  was  a  most  excellent 
moth-proof  closet.    F.  F.  , 

•ife  Probably  few  who  cultivate  the  pansy 
realize  how  easily  a  bed  of  them  can  be 
extended  by  the  use  of  cuttings,  which 
root  as  readily  as  geraniums.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  one  of  the  branches 
close  to  the  base  of  the  plant,  trim  off 
the  outer  leaves  and  insert  in  moist  soil, 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  around  the  slip. 
None  of  the  cuttings  will  fail  if  this  is 
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properly  done.  As  pansies  are  apt  to 
grow  scraggy  in  warm  weather,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  off  the  long,  weak-look- 
ing shootS;  leaidng  the  parent  plant  com- 
paet;  trim  down  the  discarded  branches 
for  cuttings,  and  make  a  long  border  of 
them.  These  plants  from  cuttings  will 
come  into  bloom  later,  and  supplement 
the  exhausted  older  ones.  This  plan  is 
also  available  when  buying  the  plants  for 
bedding  from  the  florist  in  the  spring; 
cuttings  of  the  desired  colors  may  be 
taken,  and  rows  or  beds  of  separate  col- 
ors be  made.    A.  B. 

4  Before  leaving  for  a  day's  shopping,  I 
always  prepare  a  number  of  slips  of 
paper  two  inches  square  with  my  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  each. 
After  purchasing  goods  at  a  counter,  I 
hand  the  clerk  one  of  the  slips,  and  start 
immediately  to  make  some  purchase  at 
ano^r  counter.  As  I  have  an  out-of- 
town  address  and  my  time  is  usually  lim- 
ited, I  save  more  time  than  one  would 
imagine.    H.  M. 

^  A  linen  dob  of  a  dotal  girls,  meeting 
onoe  a  moatii  at  the  homes  of  the  differ- 
ent msmbers,  hM  a  imiqae  idea.  During 
the  year  eadi  girl*  makes  at  least  one  pieoe 
of  fa&ey  linen  woric,  wMoh  is  donated  to 
the  first  gurl  to  be  married  during  the 
year.  K  none  happens  to  marry,  eaeh 
girl  keeps  her  own  work.    F.  B. 

4r  An  untimely  showw  ruined  the  May- 
pole, and  made  the  danoe  impossible. 
The  eanny  hesteas  substituted  a  feature  as 
new  and  amusing  as  it  was  easy  of  prep- 
aration. To  eaeh  couple  was  given  a 
miniature  Maypole,  about  six  inches  in 
length,  with  eight  strings,  formed  by  tack- 
ing in  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  stick, 
four  yard-long  pieces  of  baby  ribbon  of 
varjring  shades.  The  game  was  to  braid 
the  eight  ribbons  rapidly  and  neatly  down 
the  stick,  the  most  rapid  and  most  even 
braiding  determining  the  prize-winner. 
The  sulMstituted  game  was  declared  an  ex- 
oellent  change  from  the  dizzying  danoe, 
and  the  resulting  Maypoles  made  attract- 
ive favors.     Stephen  Conrad. 

^  This  ancient  washing  tablet  is  proof  of 
the  simple  means  frequently  employed  in 
olden  tunes  for  economy  of  time  and  ma- 
terials. If  the  mistress  of  a  family  had 
fifteen  pillow  covers,  eight  collars  or  a 
dozen  bands  to  be  mentioned  in  her  wasli^ 
ing  aceonnt,  she  turned  the  circular  dial 
bearing  the  name  of  the  article  in  quea- 
Am,  i^  meauB  of  the  button  or  bandlei 


till  the  correct  number  was  opposite  tli0 
pointer,  at  the  bottom  of  the  diaL  A 
copy  of  this  tablet,  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  housekeeping  and 
modem  dress,  may  be  seen  in  the  home 
of  a  Chicago  lady.  She  simply  arranged 
a  number  of  or^ary  small  spools  upon 
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pegs,  fitting  them  on  tightly  enough  to 
prevent  their  slipping  too  readily  from 
the  point  at  which  the  pegs  were  set  in 
the  tablet.  She  then  made  numbered 
bands  of  paper,  pasting  these  on  the  ends 
of  the  spools,  and  maiked  upon  the  tab- 
let a  pointer  for  each  spool.  Now  she 
keeps  a  record  of  her  laundry  list  by 
turning  the  spool  marked  "aprons''  till 
the  proper  number  on  the  paper  band  is 
opposite  the  pointer  for  that  spool.  She 
avers,  with  enthusiasm,  that  she  saves  her- 
self much  time  and  trouble  by  her  adap- 
tation of  this  century-old  idea.    P.  N. 

^  If  dwarf  nasturtiums  are  planted  in 
the  trench  with  sweet  peas,  they  will  make 
an  attractive  screen  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  vines  when  the  sweet  peas  begin  to 
die.    A.  H. 

^  I  am  a  business  woman,  and  when 
warm  weather  sets  in  I  wear  thin  blaek 
or  colored  silk  gowns.  The  objection,  to 
even  the  shortest  of  these,  is  that  dust 
clings  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirts  and 
soon  discolors  them*  I  therefore  keep 
pieces  of  soft  cheese  cloth — about  half 
a  yard  in  length — and  with  thesA  «9«r^ 
momins  gjci  cw«t  ^Saa  ^Efl\.,Vc«J^fc  %3b^  ^**rx 
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me  that  she  takes  the  precaution^  after 
buying  tailored  silk  skirts,  to  catch 
lightly  on  the  inside  of  the  hem  a  nar- 
row silk  ribbon  (not  braid)  to  match  the 
goods.  This  receives  the  wear,  which 
would  otherwise  fall  on  the  skirt  itself. 
B.  C. 

4  I  made  an  attractive  undervest  to  be 
worn  with  a  party  gown.  Take  one  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  the  thinnest  white 
china  silk;  cut  it  in  two,  and  take  small 
gores,  a  a,  from  the  sides  of  the  ends, 
which  ai'e  to  make  the  top  of  the  garment ; 
add  these  gores  to  the  lower  ends,  b  h,  for 
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fullness.  Finish  top  and  bottom  with  a 
hem,  adding,  at  the  top,  insertion,  bead- 
ing and  lace  edging.  Thread  the  beading 
with  wash  ribbon,  and  when  this  is  drawn 
moderately  tight,  no  shoulder  bands  are 
necessary.  K  these  are  desired,  they  may 
be  made  of  insertion  and  beading.  Addi- 
tional fullness  over  the  bust  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  three  comers  of  a  fancy 
silk  handkerchief.  Set  these  on  straight 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  and  when  the  vest 
is  drawn  up  they  will  have  the  effect  of 
a  ruffle.     H.  F. 

^  In  the  large  garden  belonging  to  one 
of  the  former  United  States  ambassadors, 
a  very  beautiful  effect  has  been  obtained 
by  stretching  heavy  wires  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  house  to  a  big 
tree  at  the  back  of  the  grounds  and  train- 
ing Virginia  creeper  along  them.  This 
is  lovely  from  the  earliest  spring  on 
through  the  summer,  but  in  the  autumn 
its  gorgeous  foliage  adds  a  great  beauty 
to  the  dying  garden.     J.  H. 

4  In  these  days  of  seed  starting  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  may  like  the 
method  which  I  have  tried  for  three  years 
with  uniform  results.  Soak  the  seeds  in 
warm  water,  to  which  a  little  sulphur  has 
been  added:  use  as  much  sulphur  as  you 
can  lift  on  the  point  of  a  penknife  to  a 
cup  of  water.  Then  plant,  and  keep 
moiBt    Not  only  wiJl  iseeds  thus  treated 


sprout  more  quickly  and  grow  f  aster,  bn^ 
the  sprouts  are  stronger  and  larger.  Last 
year  my  lettuce  and  radish  seeds  were 
thus  treated.  They  were  planted  in  the 
open  ground  on  Friday  evening,  and  the 
rows  were  plainly  marked  on  Monday 
morning.  The  nasturtiums  were  waving 
two  leaves  above  ground  in  eight  days! 
The  tomato  seeds  developed  sprouts 
four  days  earlier  and  five  days  sturdier 
than  those  planted  one  day  before  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  grown  under  like  con- 
ditions.    C.  B. 

*  If  you  use  dry  batteries  in  your  auto- 
mobile, when  you  buy  them  you  should 
possess  a  volt  and  ampere  meter.  This 
is  a  small  instrument,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  small  cost;  in  fact,  you  will  soon 
save  its  cost  if  you  have  been  buying  poor 
batteries.  Test  each  cell  with  it  when  pur- 
chasing, and  you  can  easily  find  the 
strongest.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
difference  there  is  in  batteries  of  the  same 
make  and  size.     C.  F. 

^  I  presume  many  have  the  same  trouble 
in  cleaning  a  chafing  dish  that  I  have  had. 
Never  scrape  or  scratch  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  dish.  It  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  filling  it  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  and  placing  in  it  a  tablespoon  of 
washing  soda.  Cover  with  the  Ud,  and 
boil  the  water  for  ten  minutes.    A.  B. 

*  Dusters  from  Turkey-red  cotton  are 
provided  in  our  household  for  special  use 
on  mahogany  furniture.  After  we  have 
gone  over  the  furniture  by  the  customary 
hygienic  method  of  nipping  up  the  dust 
in  dusters  of  damp  white  cheese  cloth, 
the  use  of  these  dry,  red  polishing  cloths 
leaves  absolutely  no  lint.    L.  W. 

•ife  It  may  be  an  "old  woman's  remedy,** 
as  the  saying  goes,  but  it  has  proved  ^- 
fectual  in  a  number  of  instances  known 
to  the  present  writer — ^the  use  of  chew- 
ing gum  to  prevent  seasickness  and  car 
sickness.    Jay. 

•6  For  the  golden  wedding  of  mother  and 
father  we  compiled  a  friendship  book. 
To  relatives,  old  friends,  and  many  new 
ones  particularly  dear,  we  supplied  a  sheet 
of  heavy  paper,  with  the  request  that  a 
letter  be  written  thereon,  to  the  "folks,** 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  reminiscent  vein. 
The  sheets,  being  uniform  in  size,  were 
bound.  The  result  was  a  square  volume 
of  sixty  leaves,  containing  vital  messages 
from  people  %ack  home**  in  the  Yir|;inia 
hamlet,  from   our  present   town   eirde^ 
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from  the  Philippines — everywhere — to- 
gether with  atieh  sketches  or  photographs 
of  the  original  home  and  of  succeeding 
homee  as  we  con  Id  procure,  &  valentine 
given  by  father  to  mother  before  their 
marriage,  &  copy  of  the  wedding  certifi- 
cate (coaxed  out  of  memory),  etc.  The 
book,  its  leaves  varying  from  the  trem- 
qIous  writing  of  ninety- two  to  the  bold, 
round  Bclio<rf  script  of  ten,  is  still  being 
perused,  you  may  be  sure,  with  mingled 
tears  and  smiles  and  many  an  "I  de- 
clare 1"    and   a   "Well,   well!"     Nanna, 

4  The  next  time  you  have  occasion  to 
renew  screening  on  doors  or  windows 
try  the  variety  made  from  copper  wire. 
It  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  but  lasts  twice  or  three  limes 
as  long,  dpea  not  bow  oat,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  painted.  The  shiny  appear- 
ance, notieeable  at  flrst,  soon  wears  away. 
E.  P. 

*  In  the  garret,  at  the  old  home,  were 
some  bird's-eye  maple  chairs,  the  mdi 
bottoms  worn  oat.  We  cut  them  off,  fas- 
tened girthing  aeroas,  and  covered  the 
eeats  with  i&ae  matting,  put  on  with 
brass^headed  nails.  The  effect  was  very 
attrsetive.    W.  B. 

A  I  have  foond  that  success  in  stenciling 
often  lies  in  the  quality  and  thickness  of 
the  blotting  paper  ased  under  the  mate- 
rial to  be  stenciled.  Hy  flrst  stencil  was 
a  failure,  thanka  to  a  poor  blotting  pad. 
I  ^owed  my  work  to  a  professional 
ateneiler,  who  advised  me  to  put  five  or 
aiz  tbiekneeses  of  the  best  quality  of  ab- 
•orbent  blotting  paper  under  my  mate- 
rial. Since  them  I  have  had  perfect  suc- 
eess.    A.  a. 

4  I  planned  and  made  some  washable 
bath  slippers,  which  I  find  very  satis- 
faetory.  I  pnrchased  kid  soles  with 
flannelette  lining.  For  each  slipper  I  eat 
from  bath  toweling  one  piece  of  the 
same  shape  and  mze  as  the  sole  and  two 
broad,  crescent-shaped  toe  pieces,  getting 
the  right  shape  and  size  by  fitting  a 
pattern  over  the  foot.  One  of  these  I 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  other  to 
avoid  wrinkles  in  the  lining.  I  bound 
the  edge  of  the  sole  piece  with  a  cross- 
wise strip  of  muslin,  bound  the  longer 
edge  of  each  orescent  separately  and  then 
bound  the  shorter  edges  of  the  two  to- 
gether, A  pieee  of  stiff  paper,  or  very 
thin  cardbcMrd  the  size  of  the  smaller 
pieee,  was  then  slipped  between  the  two. 
Then  I  eewed  at  the  same  time  the  toweV- 


ing  sole  and  the  two  crescents  (the  smaller 
one  inside)  by  their  outer  edges  to 
the  kid  sole.  Only  this  last  row  of 
stitches,  around  the  soles,  needs  to  be 
ripped  when  the  slippen  are  laundered. 
A  very  pretty  pair  has  the  sole  and  lin- 
ing toe  piece  of  white  toweling  and  the 
top  of  pale  blue  linen,  with  an  embroid- 
ered monogram  in  white.     R.  F. 

*  We  have  a  wood  elevator  in  oar  kitch- 
en that  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
dirt.  It  is  simple  of  conatmetion,  as  tbe^ 
accompanying  diagram  will  show.  A 
hole  in  tbe  floor  was  cut  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square.  Sarrounding  this,  in 
the  kitchen,  a  box  of  ceiling  boards  was 


bnilt,  with  a  door  which  opened  outward. 
The  elevator  consists  of  a  frame,  the 
apper  part  of  which  has  a  compartmrat 
to  hold  tbe  wood;  the  lower  part  extends 
down  into  tbe  cellar  where  the  wood  is 
kept.  When  the  elevator  ts  to  be  filled, 
it  is  let  down,  the  lower  part  resting  <ak 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  When  filled, 
tbe  elevator  is  grasped  at  the  wooden 
crosspiece  merited  b  b  and  rabed  into 
position,  the  catches  at  c  c  antomatieally 
clutching  the  projecting  pieces,  a  a. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  found  to  be 
very  useful  for  a  soiled  clothes  ehata, 
W.  Q. 

4  In  our  cellar  we  had  a  dark  comer 
with  only  one  electric  light,  which  was 
entirely  inadequate.  I  remedied  thia  by 
putting  in  a  light  with  a  long  wire  cor^ 
and  fastening  spring  clothespins  to  tba 
ceiling  in  places  where  the  li^t 
was  needed.  These  olothespina  are  very 
cheap,  costing  only  ten  cents  &  doEeo, 
and  they  are  certainly  very  useful.  To 
fasten  them  to  tlift  «»!ct&%,  ^i*.  -S^  •**• 
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spring  is  only  on  one  of  the  pieces.  Then 
screw  the  piece  with  the  spring  to  any 
jdesired  place  along  the  ceiling.  Next, 
slide  the  wooden  piece  back  into  place 
again,  after  yon  have  fastened  the  clothes- 
pin, and  your  contrivance  is  ready  for 
nse.  You  will  find  that  it  will  save 
you  much  trouble,  at  very  little  cost. 
W.  B. 

•6  The  shoe  dealer  from  whom  I  bought 
my  light  brown  shoes  advised  me  to  polish 
them  with  a  good  russet  shoe  poliidi  be- 
fore wearing  them.  He  declared  that  all 
spots  can  be  cleaned  off  more  readily 
after  the  pores  of  the  leather  are  filled 
with  the  polish.  Spots  on  unpolished 
leather  are  removed  with  difficulty,  if  at 
aU.    B.  M. 

^^  At  many  of  the  best  shoe  stores 
brown  shoes  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
shop,  without  this  preliminary  polish. 
The  Editors. 

^  When  the  storm  doors  and  windows 
are  stored  away  be  sure  they  are  properly 
supported  and  set  true,  else  they  will 
warp  and  get  badly  out  of  shape.    H. 

4^  To  prevent  tearing  holes  in  face  veils 
with  veil  pins,  try  this  method:  Adjust 
veil  and  note  the  place  where  you  usually 
put  in  a  veil  pin  or  barette.  Remove 
the  veil  and  glue  a  very  small  ring, 
crocheted  to  match  the  veil,  at  each  end 
of  the  veil  where  the  pin  passes  through. 
Pin  or  barette  can  be  easily  passed 
through  these,  and  the  result  is  a  neat- 
fitting  veil.    A.  P. 

4  Many  people  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  rotting  of  bulbs  in  the 
ground  in  spring,  especially  of  the  rarer 
l^es.  A  light  wrapping  of  sphagnum 
moss,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  flor- 
ist's, will  prevent  this;  and,  furthermore, 
it  seems  to  stimulate  the  root  growth  of 
the  plant.    S.  S. 

^  A  young  woman,  who  is  particularly 
clever  with  her  needle,  put  a  notice  in  the 
city  paper  announcing  her  willingness  to 
make  household  linen  for  prospective 
brides.  Her  first  customer  was  a  busi- 
ness girl  who  had  no  time  for  this  work 
and  was  only  too  glad  to  find  someone 
able  to  do  the  dainty  needlework  for  her. 
Everjrthing  was  prepared  for  the  new 
home  in  the  nicest  possible  manner,  from 
elaborate  drawn-work  lunch  cloths  and 
pillowcases  to  the  plainest  of  kitchen 
necessities.  When  the  things  were  ex- 
liibited  by  the  delighted  bride-elect,  the 


young  woman  had  no  further  difftenlty 
in  getting  all  she  could  do.  She  earns 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  a  week 
without  leaving  her  home.  Of  course,  one 
must  keep  pace  with  the  newest  ideas  in 
order  to  give  satisfaction.    A.  A« 

^  I  have  discovered  various  brands  of 
excellent  bouillon  by  having  a  cup  of 
something  hot  at  a  soda-water  counter. 
My  best  find  is  a  delicious  chicken  bou- 
iUon.  It  is  really  made  from  chicken.  A 
tablespoon  of  it,  in  boiling  water,  gives 
a  reviving  cup  of  soup,  with  no  trouble, 
and  at  much  less  cost  than  if  made  at 
home.    I.  G.  C. 

•^  Use  the  quilter  attachment  of  the  ma- 
chine to  make  even  rows  of  stitching  when 
the  latter  must  go  beyond  reach  of  the 
ordinary  gauge.  First  stitch  one  row, 
then  set  the  quilter  with  foot  on  that  row, 
gauge  the  distance  desired  between  rows, 
and  screw  the  quilter  tightly.  The  quil- 
ter foot  runs  in  the  last  row  of  stitching 
each  time,  just  as  in  quilting.     E.  G. 

*  An  easy  way  to  make  a  plain  corset 
cover  has  been  in  use  in  our  family  for 


years.  Cut  the  garment  as  usual,  then 
make  an  incision  {a  a)  two  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  front  edge  and  extending 
straight  across  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  armhole.  Cut  off  the  narrow  strip, 
b  h,  to  leave  the  width  desired  across 
half  of  the  front.  Gather  the  lower 
part  onto  this  strip  and  finish  as  usual. 
No  ribbons  are  necessary  to  hold  the 
fullness  in  place.    A.  Y. 

4  A  sleeping  i>orch  was  seen  which  was 
merely  an  adaptation  to  night  uses  of 
an  ordinary  small  upstairs  porch.  Half- 
inch  brass  rods  had  been  placed  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  openings  on  each 
side,  and  on  these  were  shirred  curtains 
of  light  silkoline,  which  could  be  slipped 
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liack  and  forth  on  the  rods,  exactly  like 
muik  eurtains.  These  afEorded  some  shel- 
ter from  the  wind  and  weather,  and  much 
shelter  from  the  passers-by  in  the  street 
below.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
method  of  shutting  in  so  large  a  space 
with  equal  economy.    M.  H. 

4k  To  protect  the  bottom  of  muslin  or 
any  li^t-wei^t  cotton  dress  skirts,  I 
use  a  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  sewed 
along  the  under  edge  of  the  hem  and 
showing  perhaps  one-fourth  inch  below. 
This  is  also  a  dainty  finidi  to  the  gar- 
ment   H. 

4r  Doily,  fine  handkerchief  and  embroid- 
ered collar  drying  is  generally  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  on  wash  day,  be- 
cause of  the  care  needed  in  hanging  these 
delicate  trifles  on  the  line,  and  the  anx- 
iety of  getting  them  all  together  when 
th(^  are  taken  down.  In  our  house  we 
fwe  a  transparent  drying  bag  niade  from 
ordinary  white  mosquito  netting.  When 
the  dainty  small  articles  are  ready  to  be 
hung  out,  we  place  them  carefully  in  this 
bag,  tie  them  in  with  a  piece  of  white 
co^n  tape,  and  pin  the  bag  to  the  line. 
Tlin  bag  has  wind-filtering  advantages 
erer  the  ptOowease  whidi  some  laun- 
drsnos  USB*    L*  vv  • 

4r  I  have  diseovered  that  the  ^consumma- 
tion deroatly  to  be  wiriied''  of  women,  an 
erect  carriage,  proper  chest  expansion  and 
'^stndg^t  front^  are  not  attained  by  a  few 
minntei  spent  each  day  in  set  movements; 
they  are  the  result  of  eternal  vigilance. 
Either  from  a  natural  tendency  of  the 
muscles  as  they  grow  older  or  from  mere 
laziness,  I  have  found  a  general  settling 
of  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  into 
the  hips.  Let  all  the  muscles  of  the  up- 
per part  of  your  body  relax  and  note  the 
aettlmg  and  the  resultant  figure;  then  ask 
yourself  if  that,  in  soma  degree,  is  not 
your  habit.  Now  stretch  the  body  (arms 
hanging)  from  the  hips  up  and  see  the 
difference.  The  hips  are  smaller,  the 
waist  line  is  firm,  the  chest  is  thrown  out, 
the  back  is  straight  and  the  abdomen  can- 
not protrude.  This  will  correct  the  no- 
neck  appearance,  and  will  almost  add  to 
the  stature.  Here  is  the  whole  secret: 
Keep  the  body  always  stretched  from  the 
hips  up.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  body  is 
to  be  kept  erect,  but  I  mean  stretched. 
Apropos  of  the  no-neck,  have  you  not 
often  noticed  how  the  women  who  are 
already  '^uilt  that  way"  will  persist  in 
wearing  drooping  hats  and  f eatherSi  boas 


and  furs,  until  there  is  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  a  neck  about  themt  They  for- 
get, or  do  not  know,  that  a  great  deal  of  a 
woman's  appearance  is  a  case  of  ''neck  or 
nothing,"  for  without  a  neck  tliore  can 
be  no  grace  whatever.  Make  a  study  of 
this,  particularly  of  badcs,  and  you  will 
at  least  be  able  to  get  some  fun  out  of 
the  sights  you  will  see.     "A jam." 

4  My  Unen  chest  is  of  solid  wood  thirty- 
five  inches  high  and  forty-six  inches  wide. 


It  is  divided  across  the  center  into  two 
compartments,  each  one  with  a  drop  door 
thirty-nine  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
deep;  these  doors  are  supported  by 
chains,  and  form  a  good  resting  place 
for  the  linens  while  being  selected;  each 
compartment  is  again  divided  by  a  sliding 
shelf  which  has  a  deep  groove  on  the 
under  side,  five  inches  from  either  end;, 
these  are  made  wide  enough  for  the  in- 
sertion of  four  fingers,  making  it  easy 
to  draw  the  shelf  out  and  thus  show  ex- 
actly what  it  holds.  The  upper  door  has 
a  spring  catch,  and  the  lower  one  a  lock 
and  key;  in  the  latter  the  finer  articles 
are  put  away,  with  no  fear  of  their  being 
handled.  Iliis  chest  can  be  made  per- 
fectly plain  or  as  ornamental  as  one 
may  wish.  In  this  case  the  prevailing 
style  of  woodw'  .k  in  the  dining  room 
was  followed.  The  fiat  top  makes  a  good 
serving  table.    D.  A. 

^  Anyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  wild  fiowers  1>  owti  that  admirable 
book,  Nature's  Ghurden,  and  who  can  paint 
in  water  colors,  might  care  to  extra- 
illustrate  their  copy  as  I  have  mine.  The 
margins  are  wide,  and  the  linen  paper 
takes  the  paint  welL  Every  flower  I  find, 
and  identify  which  is  not  illustrated  in 
the  book,  or  is  Quly  illustrated  in  the 
photographic  reproductions  and  not  in 
the  colored  plates,  I  paint  on  the  margin 
beside  the  description.  My  copy  now  con- 
tains thirty-six  extra  illustrations^  wVlv^ 
I  have  mdsxfi4  ^spa.  %  >^aa[^  ^^»*ffk  ^a^  "^ 
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lightf  ul  ocenpation,  but  makes  one's  copy 
unique  and^  dated  with  the  time  and  place 
on  each  sketch,  is  a  lasting  record  of  a 
summer  vacation.     R.  A. 

^^  Lature's  Garden  is  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co,  New  York,  at 
$3^  It  is  illustrated  in  colors.  The 
Editors. 

4fe  We  lived  in  an  apartment  house  with 
no  garden,  and  lamented  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  have  fresh  mint  for  cooking 
purposes,  until  I  discovered  it  could  be 
grown  in  a  glass  jar  of  water  quite  read- 
ily. It  rooted  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
grew  rapidly.  It  is  much  stronger  and 
bushier  if  kept  short :  about  twelve  inches 
high.  Never  change  the  water;  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  add  a  little  fresh  water 
every  day,  so  that  the  jar  is  kept  filled. 
G.  P. 

4fe  When  planning  your  sunmier  home,  lo- 
cate the  hot  water  boiler  in  the  bath- 
room, instead  of  in  the  kitchen.  It  will 
work  just  as  well  as  if  placed  close  to  the 
range,  and  will  give  the  bathroom  a  little 
warmth,  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
early  and  late  in  the  season,  when  it  is 
invariably  cool  at  the  shore  or  mountains. 
E.  M. 

^  Establish  bird  baths  around  your  house 
and  watch  the  robins  and  other  birds 
crowd  the  English  sparrows  out.  We 
have  done  it  at  our  house,  in  a  large  city. 
Set  shallow  basins  or  pans  of  water 
around,   and   the   birds   will   line   up   to 


take  turns  at  bathing.  It  is  great  fan  to 
watch  them.  When  we  began  the  English 
sparrows  set  out  to  pre-empt  the  watering 
place,  but  the  robins  actually  drove  them 
out.  The  trees  in  our  yard  were  fre- 
quented all  last  winter  by  chickadees, 
kinglets,  nut  hatches  and  other  birds,  be- 
cause we  kept  chunks  of  suet  up  among 
the  limbs.  Here,  again,  the  little  birds 
contrived  to  "freeze  out"  the  English  spar- 
rows. I  don't  know  how  they  achieved  it. 
A  good  way  in  which  to  supply  the  suet 
is  to  use  a  circle  of  loosely  knitted  twine, 
its  edge  covered  with  loops  which  admit 
a  "puckering  string."  When  drawn  to- 
gether this  makes  a  big  ball,  which  can  be 
suspended  from  a  limb  of  the  tree.    H.  C. 

^  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  when  the  double  windows 
are  off,  to  fill  each  screw  hole,  both  in 
sash  and  house,  with  linseed  oil  or  melted 
vaseline.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  it  saves  the  rotting  around  the 
screw  holes,  where  a  double  window  first 
gives  out.     E.  B. 

•^  My  husband  has  made  a  discovery  as 
to  dahlias.  When  we  were  looking  over 
the  roots  in  the  early  summer,  prepara- 
tory to  separating  the  tubers  and  setting 
them  out,  he  planted  several  sprouts  which 
had  broken  from  the  tubers.  I  laughed 
in  a  superior  way,  "Those  will  never 
grow  without  a  tuber."  Well,  they  have 
grown,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom.  This 
may  not  be  new,  but  it  was  new  to  our 
somewhat  limited  garden  knowledge. 
F.  A. 
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markably  cleansing; 
impundes,  simulates 
heals  eruptions. 

Hinds' 


For  Out -of -Door 
Complexions 

Sun  and  wind  make  the  skin  dry, 
rough,  tender  and  sore.  Hinds'  Honey 
and  Almond  Cream  soothes,  cools  and 
sdltens  mo^  delightlully.  Street  dufl 
IS  unclean  and  disease-laden;  the  tiny 
skin-pores  become  clogged  and  trouble 
follows  unless  they  are  rightly  cleansed. 
Hinds'  Cream  is  antiseptic  and  re- 
it  penetrates  the  pores,  neutralizes 
and   feeds  the  tissues,  prevents  and 


Honey  and 
Almond 


Cream 


should  be  used  before  exposure  to  the  weather  and  again 
on  returning  indoors.  It  thus  protects  the  skin  and  preserves 
the  complexion  againSl  Sunburn,  Windburn  and  chap- 
ping. Be^  for  babies'  delicate  skin  and  for 
men  who  shave.  Positively  guaranteed  not 
to  cause  a  growth  of  hair.  ContaL 
grease,  bleach  or  chemicals. 

Avoid    sub^tutes: — there's   only  one 
Hinds'  Honey  and  Almond  Cream.     All 
others    will    disappoint   you.     Insist    upon 
having  Hinds'  Cream.     50c  at 
your  dealer's,  or  postpaid  by  us 
for   same  amount.     Write    for 
free  sample  and  booklet. 

A.  S.  HINDS 

35  West  SI.,  Portland,  Me. 
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CONDUCTED     IN     THB     INTERESTS     OF     THE     HIGHER     LIFE     OF     THE     HOUSEHOLD 


Family  Camp 


T 

I  HE  growing  tendency  toward 

I  life  in  tlie  open   is  in  evi- 

dence at  Arden,  the  summer 
home  of  Mr  William  M. 
Wood  at  Andover,  Uassa- 
cliitsetts,  whei-e  more  than  eighty  acres 
of  laud  have  been  traos formed  into  a 
paradise  for  the  children,  and  indeed 
ihe  whole  family.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  months  the  woods,  fields  and 
avetniPS  of  the  estate  are  alive  with 
groups  of  laila  and  lassies,  whose  meiTy 
viiices  fill  the  air  as  they  walk,  drive  or 
canoe  upon  the  liny  lake. 

The  house,  the  central  feature  of  the 
estate,  stands  back  from  the  road  on 
rising  land,  and  commands  beautiful  and 
extensive  views,  A  short  distance  to  the 
right,  iu  the  midst  of  grass  land,  stand  a 
cluster  of  snowy  tents.  These  are  the 
nuldonr  sleeping  quarters,  not  only  of 
the  young  people,  but  of  the  "grown-ups" 

Sleepitig  in  the  open  was  practiced  at 
Arden  long  befoi'e  the  fresh-air  question 
agitated  New  England.  The  children  of 
the  household  originated  the  idea,  which 
proved  so  beneficial  that  the  older  mem- 
bers  of  the  family  decided  to  try  it.     Tbe 


By  Mary  H    Northend 


number  of  tents  has  gradually  increased, 
until  now  they  resemble  a  mioiatui'e  en- 
campment. 

Following  the  avenue  which  leads  to 
tbe  right,  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  pic- 
turesque little  lake,  over  wliose  surface 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  willows  east 
their  shadows.  On  the  shore,  at  the  left, 
is  Ihe  playhouse,  known  as  tbe  Arden 
theater.  This  is  a  remodeled  paint-sbop, 
and  in  its  new  garb  is  must  inviting. 
This  playhouse  bas  a  special  charm  for 
the  youngsters,  from  the  fact  that  it  la 
used  as  a  combination  tea  house,  theater 
and  workroom.  The  lower  story  is  dec- 
orated with  small  Japanese  lanterns, 
while  the  walls  show  various  programs 
which  commemorate  different  plays  in 
which  the  children  have  taken  part,  many 
of  them  of  their  own  composition.  The 
tea  house,  which  occupies  one  corner  of 
the  room,  is  tastefully  decorated  with 
flags,  fans  and  Japanese  lanterns.  This 
is  used  for  tea  serving  at  family  gather- 
ings and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  which 
time  it  is  an  annua!  custom  to  invite  the 
npighboring  children  to  a  tea  party. 
Fireworks  follow  in  the  evening. 

Tbe  theater  presents  an  entirely  dlC- 


ferent  aspect  when  one  hfls  ifaelie(i  Ihu 
second  story.  This  floor  is  completely 
e^iuipped  with  the  Sloyd  system  of  ra&a- 
iial  trainitjg.  During:  regular  work  houi:^ 
the  neighbors'  children  are  iu^'i1eU  to 
come  in,  and  on  the  walls  are  muny  tjii- 
i^hed  products  which  show  that  the  lit- 
tle fingers  have  grown  skillful  under  the 
teachers'  instmctions.  On  cool  and 
cloudy  days  the  lake  Ja  a  favorite  resort 
for  the  yoimo:  folks.  Beyond  the  play- 
house stretch  the  woods,  which  cover  over 
half  the  area  of  the  estate  and  are  laid 
<iut  with  roads  crossing  one  another,  and 
yet  so  arranged  that  a  person  can  drive 
for  miles  on  the  grounds  and  never  re- 
trace a  step.  There  are  innumerable  foot- 
paths which  invite  entrance.  Luncheon 
parties  and  nature  study  necessitate  the 
use  of  these  tiny  paths.  The  tennis 
court,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  lime 
duiing  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  rarely  idle. 


Naturally,  the  play  kitchen  should  be 
situated  in  the  orchard.  It  is  a  queer 
little  domicile,  fitted  up  for  li^t  house- 
keeping. It  is,  however,  the  children's 
undisputed  domain;  and  it  in\-ites  aiDft- 
teiir  housekeeping;  the  meals  are  served 
in  the  open,  the  children  being  their  own 
waiters  and  thoroughly  appreciatini;  the 
results  of  their  own  culinary  efforts. 

A  doT^en  thoroughtireds  in  the  stalls 
furnish  fine  mounts,  and  horseback  rid- 
ing is  a  partic'.ilarly  fascinating  sport 
lo  each  and  every  member  of  the  fanuly. 
One  of  the  fields  near  the  stables  has 
be3n  titled  out  with  hurdles,  and  the 
youngsters  take  to  hurdling  with  as  much 
dash  and  spirit  as  do  their  elders. 

From  an  artistic  standpoint,  Arden  de- 
serves its  well-chosen  name,  resembling 
in  many  particulars  the  beautiful  War- 
wickshire forests,  wbei'C  Robin  Hood  and 
his  meiTy  men  held  their  revels. 


Supplementary  Supfgestions 

By  the  Editors 

The  application  of  this  idea  of  ownp-  far-reaching  popularity.     Tents  have  long 

ng  on  the  home  grounds  can  be  made  been  recognized  as  the  healthiest  of  bed- 

c>  conform  (o  existing  conditinns  in  so  room^.     The  small  hoy  who  teases  to  b" 

iitiiy  .iiimmor  homes  that  it  deserves  a  allowed   to  sleep  in  a  lent  on   ihe  lawn 
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iimviltingly  sets  at)  example  il  iv.uilil  W     nf  a  eonvenJeiit  spring.     Clean  this  uu 
well  fur  his  parents  to  follow.                       tlioro uglily   llie   lirat   thing.     Fresh   niilk 

Be  sure  Ihat  your  tents  are  of  good     is  always  tu  be  appi-ecialed,  and  if  a  farm 
malprial  and  well  made.     They  will  last      Louse  is  within  easy  walking  distance,  oi 
eiiongli    longer    to    pay    the    extra    eost.      if   it    is   piissible  to  make   arrangements 
Pitch    them   with    raised    platforms    and     lo  have  milk  left  where  you  can  easily 
see   ifial    thesi?   platfonns  an-   well    laid-      ^et  it.  yunr  summer  oiiling  will   be  the 
A   properly  pitched  and  made  tent  will      more  enjoyable.     By  all  means  have  a  fty 
never    leak:     no    mailer    liuw    wet    the     lu  your   lent.     Il   makes   all   the   differ 
H-ealhei',  there  will  be  no  dampaess  in  the     enee  in  the  world  iu  a  summer  tempest 
lent  if  the  platfunii  is  raised.     Second-     to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  breaks 
hand  tents  are  likely  to  be  a  delnsioii  and     the  direct  force  of  the  sun's  rays  al  mid 
il  snare  nidess  you  are  a  judge  of  duck.     day.     Do   not   locate  directly    beneath   a 
New  lenls  are  best.                                           tail  tree.     Have  a  separate  dining  lent. 

Around  certain  of  our  easily  ru-aohed         Hammocks,    col-beds,    folding   siearaer 
lakes  the  family  camp  is  growing  in  pop-     chairs,  and  a  rocker  for  mother  are  al 
niarity.     This  is  as  it  should  be.     There     the  esseatiab  in  furniture,  for  a  table  oai 
is  no  reason  why  mother  and  sister  should     usually  be  built  more  cheaply  than  one 
not  enjoy  the  delj/hts  of  outdoor  living     can  be  taken.     And  who  wants  a  ciriliwi 
(|uile    as   much    as    father    and    brother,     table  in  camp,  anyhowf     Some  excellen 
Tltey  can  do  so  in  perfect  comfort.               folding  cots  are  now  made,  which,  while 

In  selecting  a  location,  several  impor-     comfortable  and  strong,  are  at  the  same 
lant    factore  should    be   borne   in    mind,      time  capable  of  being  rcluced  lo  so  smaJ 
L'hoose  level  ground  wheji  you  can.     Of     a  compass  that  they  are  easily  carried 
course    your    tents    are    to    be    platform     and  are  not  at  all  in  the  way  during  the 
pitched,  and  thus   some   rugged,   uneven     daytime. 

lake   shores   may   become   available.     On         Carefully  fignre  out  the  essentials  fo 
general  principles,  however,  select  a  level      comfort    -ind    strictly   eliminate  the   lux 
spot    having'  good    drainage.     It    seems      uries.     The    whole    idea    of    ihi-    family 
almost   snperfln.iui-  to  ]><,m   i.nl   iIr-  need      Crtmp  Is  tu  avoirl,  so   far  as  possible,  th 

m 
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"  Miluriltv,  the  pliv  kilchcQ  (lioulj  be  gituilcd  in  the  orchard   ' 

4 

"Wc  com.  .udd™ly  upon 

muililii(]G  of  pelly  i/ares  wIiiHi  weifrh 
upon  the  mother  at  home.  Therefore,  let 
the  wurdi'iibe  lie  selected  willi  a  view 
lo  PciHiomy  and  space  and  appropriate- 
ness for  the  varied  outdoor  oucupations 
and  pasfimes  of  tlie  summer.  Stout 
erwkery  whioh  will  stand  rougb  usage 
should  be  selected.  Resolve  at  the  start 
that  there  shall  be  no  fancy  dishes  in  the 
menu,  and  insure  this  by  curtailing  the 
number  of  cooking'  utensils. 

Note  carefully  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  so  locate  the  cook 
tent  Ihnt  all  odoi-s  and  smoke  will  blow 
away  from  the  living:  tent.  See  that 
plenty   of   towels    are    provided    for    ail 

A  sailor's  hammock  is  best  for  solid 
comfort,  especially  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a 
bed.     MatlTL'sses  can  he  used  willi  Ihese. 

Don't  forjret  the  open  fire.  I*ocate  this 
nt  a  point  in  front  of  the  tenls  where 
all  can  enjoy  it,  yet  where  there  will  be 
no  danger  from  sparks.  See  that  plenty 
of  bijr  I"?s  fli*  provided,  well  seasoned; 
for  a  briprb'  fire  is  lo  be  desired  or  none 
at  all.  The  memory  of  those  camp  fires 
will  live  with  yon  the  whole  winter. 

Carry  all  your  possessions  in  stout 
e/iemfs  rnther  than  (mnks.    Scarfs  thrown 


liver  Ihcm   «ill   hide   them,   and   they  can 
be  used  as  seats,  benches,  tables,  etc. 

A  sceotid-hand  cook  sjove  can  usuallr 
be  picked  up  cheaply,  and  is  just  the 
thingr  for  the  family  camp.  It  is  foutisli 
to  let  sentiment  over  "roushinjf  it"  enter 
in*  when  it  conies  to  the  chef's  department. 
Cooking  over  open  tires  and  makeshift 
stoves  are  well  enough  when  necessary, 
but  have  an  oceasional  use  only  in  Ac 
permanent  camp.  In  many  cases  a  gaso- 
line or  a  bliie-Clame  oil  stove,  with  avan, 
is  the  best  solution.  Either  is  compset, 
economical,  convenient  to  carry  and  Mtn- 

Insist  on  a  regular  daily  "policing,"  or 
picking  up  about  the  tents  and  groondB. 
Nothing  so  detracts  from  a  lianip  as  a 
slovenly  appearance.  Allow  no  scattered 
papers,  tin   cHns  or  Tubliish. 

Have  plent.v  of  mosr|uitn  net  ankil- 
able,  enough  f'lr  curtains  in  Iha  tenl 
fronts.  It  will  go  far  toward  your 
comfort.  If  ynn  are  to  locate  where  the 
minnle  black  'flies,  called  by  the  Indians 
"no-see-nms,"  are  bothersome,  take  cheew- 
cioth.  It  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
bnt  of  nothing  else^  A  mosquito  bar 
over  each  cot  or  hammock  can  verj-  easily 
be  arranged. 
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ihe  lapping  of  wtives,  Ihe  music  of  birds, 
and  all  Ihe  illusive  harmonies  of  Nature's 
symphony.  The  elamor  of  social  life, 
however  tin  conventional,  drowns  the  del- 
icate voices  of  Ihe  forest  and  the  sky. 
Solitude  is,  therefore,  the  first  essential, 
yet  let  it  be  a  solitude  tempered  by  ac- 
cessibility. Two  or  three  weli-eonducted 
fanna  in  the  background,  a  village  four 
or  five  miles  awey,  Ihe  advent  of  an  oc- 
casional butcher's  cart  or  the  welcome 
approach  of  a  rural  delivery  carrier  need 
not  introduce  serious  com plieaf ions. 

Many  minor  ponsiderations  enter  inlo 
Ihe  location  of  the  ideal  camp,  such  us 
the  character  of  lite  snil,  elevation,  ex- 
posure and  Ihe  direction 'of  the  prevail- 
ing' wind.  The  atickine.is  of  clay  ia  to 
be  avoided,  while  sandy  soil  is  clean  and 
dry,  obflorbin;:  rain  almost  as  fast  as  it 
falls.  A  sufficient  elevation  helps  in  the 
same  dii'ection  and,  if  near  a  lake  or 
river,  the  camp  site  would  naturally  be 
from  six  lo  ten  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  ([ueslion  of  exposure  is  a  nice 
one  and.  on  the  whole,  a  western  one 
seems  most  desirable,  especially  if  the 
rear  of  the  canip  is  protected  by  trees; 
thus  Ihe  tents  are  in  shadow  nntil  a  sea- 
sonable hovir  in  Ihe  inoi*nin^  and  sun.set 
views  are  secured. 


At  the  lime  when  Professor  and  Mrs 
Dick  decidet!  lo  purchase  land  and  build 
B  peitnanent  camp,  they  had  adopted 
many  of  Ihe  concliiBions  stated  above. 
In  a  leisurely  fashion  they  explored, 
paclcing  children  and  lunch  into  a  boat 
niirt  picnicldufT  at  tempting  spots  where 
bii-rts  and  chipmunks  still  held  undis- 
puted possesriou.  One  day  the  oldest 
inhabitant  dropped  the  hint  of  a  famous 
spring  known  to  the  farmers  sinee  the 
days  of  the  earliest  homesteaders. 

"Let's  look  that  over!"  commented 
Dick. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  landed  npon 
a.  huge  cedar  log  tei'rainaling:  in  a  tangle 
iif  upturned  roots,  from  one  of  which 
hnnfr  a  battered  tin  cnp.  Ice-cold  water 
bubbled  up  throush  Ihe  gravel  near  by. 

"Hm-rah  for  future  eamp  fires!"  eK- 
daimed  Dick,  glancing  along  a  shore 
fringed  picturesquely,  in  either  direction, 
with  bleached  logs,  stumps  and  spreading 

They  elimbed  the  bank  and  paused. 
At  this  point  the  shore  looked  as  if,  st 
some  distant  period,  it  had  been  terraced 
by  a  giant  landscape  gardener.  The  flrst 
terrace,  now  under  water,  formed  the 
original  bank  of  the  lake  and  was  cov- 
ered by  a  cedar  swamp  until  a  dam  had 
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been  bnilt  aeroea  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
five  miles  away.  The  rising  water  had 
killed  the  trees  and  eonverted  them  into 
driftwood.  The  second  terroee,  upon 
which  the^  stood,  extended  in  irregnlar 
fashion  for  a  mile  or  more  and  fur- 
nished B  series  of  ideal  sites  for  eamps 
or  eottages.  The  third  rose  behind  them 
and,  although  the  road  ran  near  its  edge, 
the  shelf  below  was  completely  hidden 
from  passing  travelers  by  the  hight  of 
the  bank  and  the  tall  growth  upon  it. 
Three  hundred  feet  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  had  landed,  the  grassy  level 
narrowed  rapidly  and  terminated  in  an 
abmpt  landslide,  sweeping  from  the  road 
above  to  the  water's  edge.  Noticing  this 
unexpected  provision  of  nature,  Mrs  Dick 
laughingly  exclaimed :  "We  shall  be  ef- 
fectually barricaded  in  one  direction  I" 

"Perhaps  it  will  save  us  from  the  temp- 
tation of  visiting  too  much,"  replied  her 


He  turned  as  he  spoke  and  b^an  to 
pace  oS  the  ground.  Mis  Dick  followed 
for  a  short  distance  and  found  herself 
on  the  edge  of  a  charming  little  dingle. 
Tunning  parallel  to  the  shore,  carpeted 
-with  ferns  and  bracken  and  surronnded 
by  tall  trees. 

'n^hat  a  charming  spot  for  a  ham- 
mock!" she  cried.  "And  the  place  for 
Ihe  outdoor  camp  Are  is  in  the  open  just 
above  it."  Dick  returned  from  his  mea»- 
nring  to  announce  that  eight  hundred 
feet  would  include  a  grove  of  trizehes  to 
the  south  and  an  intervening  stretch  erf 
varied  and  charming  woodland. 

"If  we  can  buy 
that  much  for  a 
reasonable  price,  I 
am  sure  we  cannot 
do  better,"  he  said. 
"Eventually  w  e 
can  sell  the  grove. 
For  ourselves,  this 
end  is  the  best. 
We  will  build  the 
eamp  where  the 
sun  can  reach  U 
part  of  every  day. 
These  dumps  of 
cedars  will  form  a 
due  windbreak  be- 
tween us  and  the 
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like  heresy,  bnt  I  wish  we  coold  find 
some  substitute  for  canvas  flies.  In  a  hi^ 
wind  they  flap  and  strain  so  that  I  teal 
as  if  we  were  at  sea.  Ever  since  the 
year  of  the  Galveston  storm  I  have  felt 
a  bit  nervous,  too;  I  can  still  bear  the 
report  of  that  big  canopy  when  the  gale 
struck  it  and  the  poles  snapped." 

"That  is  the  only  accident  we  have 
had,  and  it  would  not  have  happened  if  I 
had  known  how  quickly  birch  poles  de- 
cay; those  were  three  years  old.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  raise 
a  fly  as  large  as  our  big  one,  not  to 
mention  the  toil  of  keeping  gny-ropes 
in  order,  even  if  they  are-  lashed  to 
poles  and  cross-beams  instead  of  being 
p^ged  to  the  ground.  How  would 
shingled  roofs  do,  wife?  We  can  keep 
canvas  walls,  snapping  them  to  a  coid 
beneath  the  eaves.  That's  a  good  scheme 
for  ventilation,  which  is  most  necessary, 
even  in  a  tent." 

The  suggestion  delighted  Mis  Diok, 
and  plans  were  drawn  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  purchase  of  land  was  con- 
summated. Meanwhile  Dick  investigated 
ways  and  means  in  regard  to  supplies. 
The  nearest  farmhouse  was  a  mile  away, 
bnt  he  welcomed  the  idea  of  a  daily 
walk  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  hailed 
the  chance  for  learning  seme  favorite 
poems.  Another  reward  came  in  the 
form  of  cream  which  literally  "stood 
alone."  In  fact,  the  r^on  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  thrifty  Oerman  farmers, 
and  the  children  found  great  pleasure 
in  foraging  with  their  father,   hunting 


be- 
gan Hrs  Dick,  and 
paused. 
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eggs  in  the  glocnn  of  some  hayloft,  or 
g^ithering  fruits  in  season.  The  build- 
ing of  the  new  camp  began  in  August 
while  the  family  still  liv^  in  their  old 
quarters.  There  were  daily  picnics  on 
the  *^new  land,"  farmers  and  "resorters*' 
dropped  in  to  help  or  eritieise,  the  chil- 
dren learned  many  a  lesson  in  the  use 
of  tools,  and  toil  and  merriment  filled 
the  glowing  days. 

When  the  ground  was  cleared,  solid 
]>osts  were  set  deep  in  the  sandy  soil 
by  way  of  foundation;  to  these  two  by 
sixes  were  stron^y  spiked  and  the  floor 
laid.  The  supports  of  the  roof  were 
eedar  pillars,  with  the  bark  still  on,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  groove  cut  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  prevent  peeling  as  the  wood 
dried.  The  roof  was  made  bungalow 
&»hion  and  covered  a  large  eabin  at  one 
end  and  a  bedroom  twelve  by  eighteen 
at  the  other,  the  two  being  connected  by 
a  "midway,"  or  open  living  room.  Thi 
«abin  was  floored  with  maple  and  had 
broad,  low,  sliding  windows  at  either 
end.  Under  the  rear  window  stood  a 
large  kitchen  table,  but  under  the  one 
looking  toward  the  lake  ran  a  beneh 
built  to  the  floor.  A  Dutdi  door  opened 
npon  the  back  piazza  and  a  very  wide 
diding  door  into  the  ^^midway.^  The 
two  low  front  steps  to  the  groond  were 
afterward  flanked  by  flower  boxes. 

For  a  year  or  two,  all  the  water  used 
for  drinking  purposes  was  brought  from 
the  spring  and  that  for  other  uses  from 
the  lake,  but  the  labor  involved  in  cliadi- 
ing  the  bank  was  so  great  that  a  well 
was  dug  to  the  level  of  the  springs  and 
a  supply  of  fine  water  thus  brought  near 
the  back  door.  About  the  same  time  the 
roofs  were  guttered  and  a  rain  barrel 
installed. 

To  acconmoodate  the  four  children  in 
the  family,  two  tmits,  with  eanvas  flies, 
had  been  brought  from  the  old  camp; 
but  the  smaller  of  these  soon  passed  to 
the  use  of  the  "help,''  while  the  boys  de- 
lighted in  the  i>ossession  of  a  real  army 
tent,  having  ventilating  windows  high  in 
the  peak  before  and  behind,  an  extra 
flap  lying  on  the  floor,  around  the  edges, 
for  the  exclusion  of  four-legged  intrud- 
ers, and  a  fascinating  array  of  oords  by 
which  to  regfulate  the  openings.  When 
the  building  of  a  guest  tent  was  under 
consideration  a  year  later,  however,  a 
shingled  roof  was  voted  better,  as  more 
permanent,  more  commodious  and  more 
quickly  made  available. 

Mrs  Dick  had  long  advocated  the  ooa- 
struction  of  a  flreplaoe  with  a  chhnney. 


'^The  outdoor  eamp  flre  is  ideal  for 
quiet  ni^ts  and  summer  weather,''  she 
remari^ed;  "but  when  one  has  to  get  bi 
the  windward  to  avoid  smoke,  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  is  lost,  and  in  bad  weather 
it  is  useless,  of  course."  Finally,  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  flreplaee  six  feet 
badi  of  the  platform,  at  the  center  of 
the  "midway,"  with  a  hearth  of  eement 
connecting  with  the  floor. 

"But  then  won't  the  rain  eome  right 
down  on  the  hearth t"  objected  Mrs  Didc 

"Oh,  I'll  rig  up  an  awning  of  some 
sort  between  tibe  chimney  and  the  roof/' 
replied  Dick  eareleady. 

A  team  was  hired,  and  the  youngstos 
had  great  sport  driving  bade  and  forth 
to  the  farmer's  stone  pile  in  an  adjacent 
field  and,  later,  gatlwring  better  stone 
for  facing  on  tiie  shore  of  Lake  Mieh- 
igan  itself — ^a  mudi  longer  distance. 
When  the  material  was  rndy,  a  stone 
mason  arrived  aild  Dick  and  his  eager 
assistants  mixed  mortar  to  the  ringing 
music  of  chisel  and  hammer.  How  hard 
it  was  to  wait  for  the  drying  of  the  ee- 
ment, e^Mciaily  when  a  large  party  of 
friends  arrived  on  a  oold  and  wiiidy  day, 
after  a  ten-nule  drive,  to  eomment  with 
wistful  merriment  on  what  "might  have 
been"  had  they  arrived  two  days  later! 

With  mounting  enthusiasm  the  famiiy 
anembled  to  watch  the  scientific  laying 
of  the  first  fire. 

^^as  ever  anything  prettier!"  eded 
Mrs  Dick,  with  immense  satisfactifln. 
^The  big  stone  dmnney  against  that 
beautiful  green  bank  is  ideal!" 

The  first  shower  dampened  her  ardor, 
however,  for  Dick's  impromptu  awning 
tapped  and  dripped  dismally. 

Nothing  short  of  a  shingled  gable 
will  be  permanent,"  he  admitted,  gazing 
bnmoronsly  at  the  enormous  puddle 
which  lay  dammily  between  the  family 
and  the  fire.  As  soon  as  practicable  the 
gable  was  added,  and  Dick  remarked  con- 
tentedly: "An  architect  might  not  ap- 
prove of  our  methods,  but  we  have  had 
all  the  fun  of  working  it  out  for  our- 
selves." 

Frcnn  the  same  teacher,  Elxperience, 
they  learned  that  cross  currents  sweeping 
&e  hearth  made  the  fire  smoke,  and  par- 
tially indosed  it,  thus  securing  cosy  ingle 
nooks  while  retaining  a  view  of  the  buik 
— a  novel  and  altogether  charming  com- 
bination. 

A  boathouse  was  the  next  necessity, 
but  Mrs  Dick  dreaded  the  efifoct  'It  is 
bound  to  be  ugly;  I  never  saw  one  iiuit 
was  not!''  she  said. 
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Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  her; 
near  the  camp  an  old  log  shoot  yawned 
toward  the  lake,  washed  deeper  by  every 
rain.  Here  was  a  solution!  The  boat- 
house  would  fill  the  gully  and  the  gully 
would  conceal  at  least  one  dimension  of 
the  boathouse.  In  the  end  her  anticipa- 
tions were  more  than  realized,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  though  Dick  grumbled 
many  times  before  a  retaining  wall  four- 
teen feet  high  had  been  constructed  with 
great  labor  and  the  sacrifice  of  most  of 
their  scanty  turf. 

''It  is  cheap  at  the  cost!"  cried  his 
wife.  '^Whoever  before  saw  an  awk- 
ward building  like  that  so  dwarfed  by 
the  hight  of  the  bank,  the  shelter  of  the- 
gully  and  this  group  of  tall  trees  f' 

The  wall  rose  four  feet  above  the  peak 
of  the  roof,  at  the  rear,  in  an  effective 
parapet  capped  with  cement.  The  roof 
was  very  slightly  sloped,  and  their  plan 
included  the  building  upon  it  of  what 
Mrs  Dick  called  a  ''breeze  parlor,''  hav- 
ing a  slatted  floor  to  allow  the  escape 
of  rain  and  a  pergola  roof  supported 
upon  cedar  uprights — ^the  exclusion  of 
sun  and  rain  to  be  secured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  awning,  if  desired.  A  flight 
of  easy  steps,  with  landings  and  a  rustic 
rail,  led  to  the  level  of  the  boathouse  and 
the  dock. 

^ext  summer  we  will  build  a  bam  and 
have  a  horse.  A  year  later  comes  the 
pergola,*'  said  Dick.  "One  improvement 
a  season  is  all  that  my  purse  and  muscles 
are  equal  to!" 

Accordingly  the  scene  of  operations 
was  transferred,  the  following  summer, 
to  the  terrace  behind  the  camp,  where 
Dick  had  bought  two  acres  of  farm  land 
beyond  the  road.  Already  he  had 
planted  patches  of  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries at  one  end  and  one  hundred  fruit 
trees  at  the  other.    Space  for  a  garden 


occupied  the  central  section,  and  the  first 
year,  full  of  economical  enthusiasm,  he 
decided  to  raise  his  own  vegetables.  One 
such  experiment  proved,  however,  that 
"garden  stuff"  could  be  more  cheaply 
bought  than  raised,  and  he  gradually  put 
the  whole  field  into  fruit.  The  bam, 
when  built,  was  a  modest  structure,  with 
room  for  one  or  two  carriages  and  a 
single  box  stall,  large  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two,  should  occasion  arise,  with 
an  inclosed   paddock. 

"Well,  we  have  this  camp  about  as  we 
want  it  now!"  ejaculated  Dick. 

"Except  the  pergola!"  jealously  cor- 
rected his  wife. 

"You  shall  have  that!  Then  what 
shall  we  work  fort  Let's  sell  out  and 
begin  over  again!  Half  the  fascination 
has  come  through  the  evolution  of  our 
ideal,  doing  the  work  with  our  own  hands, 
and  making  improvements  under  the  spur 
of  discovered   needs." 

"In  the  end  you  will  inclose  this  main 
camp  and  so  have  a  cottage,"  prophesied 
a  visiting  cottager. 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  family. 

"Why  nott"  demanded  the  disconcerted 
caller. 

"Every  man  to  his  taste,  of  course," 
Dick  haistened  to  say;  "but  isn't  ttaa 
pretty  comfortable  t" 

It  was  a  cool,  g^sty  evening;  a  drift- 
wood fire  burned  on  the  hearth  and  storm 
curtains  hung  between  the  cedar  pillars, 
converting  the  "midway"  into  a  well- 
heated,  fire-lit  room.  Dick  looked  about 
contentedly,  adding:  "As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  this  compromise  seems  to  com- 
bine every  comfort  and  convenience  of 
cottage  life  with  the  healthfulness,  un- 
conventionality  and  freedom  of  a  camp. 
In  the  autumn  we  pack  everything  into 
the  cabin  and  boathouse  and  Father  Win- 
ter does  most  of  our.  housecleaning." 


Providence 


By  Warwick  James  Price 

We  plan — and  plan:     "This  shall  be  so-— and  so.^ 
This  shaU  I  do,"  and,  "Thither  shall  I  go." 
Yet,  as  the  hours  shape  themselves  to  days, 
We  tread  not  in  those  same  self-choeen  ways; 
Our  feet  are  led  long  paths  we  had  not  gaeaaidf 
And  lo!  we  find  those  newer  paths  are  best! 


vnUlblB.     Follvmiil  it  t  turiy  n 


SARATOGA  h&s  been  resurrected.  For  a 
[ew  years  it  was  inDocuous,  but  even  then  it 
lost  none  of  its  natural  beauties.  ItB  tone, 
leaf-canopied  avennes.  Its  marvelous  springs, 
its  Jake,  its  mountain  TiewH  were  as  fasci. 
noting  aa  ever.  Now  it  Lb  alive  a^ain  with 
races  and  fast  life.  If  you  want  to  see  Sara- 
toga visit  it  in  June;  if  you  want  to  see  the 
high  lite  in  the  glare  of  the  high  lights  go  in 
July,  or  when  the  "speed"  is  greatest,  in  Au- 
gust. 

The  rOSKMITE  VAXLEf,  heretofore 
considered  Inacoessible  because  one  day  or  a 
day  and  a  half  ot  staging  was  reiiuinyl  after 
leaving  the  railway,  is  now  eBsily  reached  by 
the  new  railway,  one  of  delight  to  good  trav- 
ellers. The  Wawona  stages,  like  no  others  in 
this  country,  are  to  be  taken  off  and  the  big 
trees  near  Wawona  will  be  madeftside  trip  Irom 
Tosetnlte.  Beiuihing  (he  ralley  by  rail  has 
also  lessened  the  cost  of  the  trip,  only  an  hour 
and  a  half  o£  driving  being  now  required. 

Last  summer  more  than  five  thousand  tour- 
tsta  visited  the  valley,  and  as  the  hotel  aeooin- 
modations  are  limited  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  hotel  room  in  advance.  The 
hotel  table  has  improved  since  the  bnllding  of 
the  ralltoad,  as  heretofore  there  was  a  scarcity 
ot  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  are  two  excellent  camps  in  the 
Vailert  Blmliar  to  those  in  the  Yellowstone. 
One  of  the  principal  items  ot  ex- 
pense In  the  Tosemite  Talley  is 
for  horses  and  guides.  These 
are  chained  for  by  the  trip,  run- 
ning from  84.  to  87.50  a  person, 
according  to  the  length  of  the 
trip.  Outside  horses  cannot 
safely  be  nsed  in  the  Yalley  as 
the  tr^ls  are  steep  and  danger- 
oufl  for  any  except  the  trained 
Valley  burros  and  horses. 

The  tails  are  at  their  hight 
during  the  full  moon  in  June. 
This  is  the  time,  par  esoellence, 
to  see  the  Valley.  The  nights  are  still  chill 
and  warm  clothing  is  needed,  but  the  days  are 
warm  and  the  wild  flowers  in  the  high  meadows 
are  glorious.  In  July  the  trails  are  dustier 
and  the  small  falls,  like  tlie  Widows'  Tears, 
which  last  but  a  tew  weeks,  are  dried  np. 

If  one  cares  for  TRAVEL  make  a  trip 
through  the  Thousand  Islands  with  a  stop  at 
Lake  Champlain ;  and— one  mtuitn't  miss  iti— 
anallc  through  the  wonderful  Ausable  Chasm; 
and  thereon  to  Montreal,  and  Quebec ;  this  is 


a  delightful  journey.  If  you  go  farther  on,  iv 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sagueoay,  don't  get 
off  the  boat  except  at  Murray  Bay.  If  oookj 
are  "born  and  not  made",  none  hare  been  bom 
in  Canada,  north  of  Hurray  Bay!  The  hotels 
are  very  poor. 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOK,  Maine,  is  a  pretty 
little  seaport  town  where  tme  may  lead  th« 
simple  life,  Gshlng,  t)oating,  bathing;  not 
bothering  much  about  dress  ■.norneeding  mack 
of  a  bank  account,  as  the  hotel  charges  bat 
moderate  prices. 

The  IOWA  LAKES  are  lively  plaora  !■ 
summec.  Clear  Lake  is  ine^iensive.  All  th« 
hotels  have  "hops"  once  a  weak,  at  lea^ 
There  is  a,  theatre  and  livery  prices  are  reason- 
able as  is  also  the  boating.  There  is  good  fisb- 
ing.  Lake  Okiboji  has  a  great  manr  mora 
cottagers  than  Clear  Lake  and  hoase-partles 
and  week-ends  are  the  rule.  Okiboji  bM 
numy  beaches.  A  great  many  oollege  itnil- 
ents  spend  their  vacfttions  there.  A  pvtf 
of  girls  with  a  uhaperone  might  have  a  love^ 
summer  at  comparatively  small  expensa  by 
taking  a  cottage  and  doing  their  own  cook- 
ing, as  many  cottagers  do,  or  taking  th^ 
meals  at  the  hotels.  The  cottages  are  already 
furnished. 

CHAUTAL'QU  A-A  oiei^-rowi'B  wifB 
writesas  follows:  "Yoong  girls 
of  high  school  and  college  a^ 
often  write  to  me  conoemlng  tbn 
advisability  of  their  going  lo 
Chautauqua  for  a  cerbdn  nam- 
ber  ot  weeks,  perhaps  alone, 
or  by  twos.  They  wish  to  make 
up  some  school  work,  in  the 
snmnier  school  classes,  or  ara 
expecting  to  teach,  and  wish  soma 
special  instruction,  and  oh,  what 
a  good  place  Chautauqua  Is  tor 
some  recreation  with  that  stndyl 
It  is  the  one  place  I  feel  tree  to 
recommend  mothers  to  send  young  girls  who 
must  go  some  place  ot  the  sort  unchaperoned. 
They  we  perfectly  safe  there,  it  anywhere. 
They  can  get  just  the  advantages  they  need, 
and  amid  pleasant  surronndlngs. 

"There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  yonng 
folks  may  reduce  their  expenses.  Almost  all 
those  who  serve  at  table,  from  the  Hotel 
Athensum  down  to  the  simplest  boaidlng- 
oottage.  are  pollege  yonng  men  and  women, 
or  teacher?,  earning  a  share  or  all  of  thrir 
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e«pen§ea,  and  Ii&Tlng  a  Jolly  good  time  ont  of 
their  sonuiMr,  too. 

"Sittuttod  wren  mllos  from  I^ke  Brio,  bnt 
700  feet  higher,  dumtaoqnft  has  nr«  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  air  to  bnathe  and  grow 


re  kind, 
gartens  for  the 
babies,  boys' 
dnb  and  girls' 
dub  for  the  older 
onw,  where  ex- 
perts in  their 
line  ot  work 
responsibly  look 
after  the  chil- 
dren beionging 
to  the  different 
organ  1  sat  Ion  8, 
while  the  mother 
may  do  what  she 
likes,— sltby  the  lakewlthher  book  or  embnrfd- 
ery,  or  str<dl  into  the  great  open-sided  Amphi- 
theater to  hear  inspiring  mnslo  or  a  helpful 
address  from  the  Ups  of  the  best  talent  of 
■ereial  oooutrles.  Aiere  Is  a  great  range  in 
theprloesofaooanmodaUons.  Eatables  are  the 
same  prices  as  at  home.  Hundreds  of  women 
(and  men)  think  they  have  to  sit  dolly  at  htnne 
all  Bommer,  not  seaming  to  h&ve  learned  that 
wlHiln  even  their  hnmUe  readL  is  the  Joy  of 
■uoti  a  summer,  at  so  little,  if  any,  Inoreaae 
over  the  eqtense  they  would  be  pot  tO)  at 

Where  the  Hisdssippl  bends  sharply  to  the 
east  is  dtoated  Clinton,  Iowa,  a  eity  of  beaaU- 
tnl  shade  trees.  In  Bunmer,  tor  miles  above 
and  bdow  the  dty  the  river  is  dotted  with 
small  craft,  launches,  sail  and  row-boats,  and 


gers  and  provIsloDS  to  t 
the  shores  and  lie  behind  projeotlim  Islands  en 
the  banks  of  "sloughs.**  The  smaD  river 
towns  are  attractive  to  many.  COMANCHE 
istyplcal.  Counectedbysteamandtrollywlth 
Clinton  and  Davenport  it  still  rettins  an  old- 
fasUoned  peaoetolness  and  quiet.  Tliere  are 
no  saloons,  few  stores,  tint  plenty  of  qnalnt 
beaatiinl  homes  of  pewle  mostly  retired  frmn 
aoUvellfe.  A  sanitstrfiun  Is  here  that  Is  Ideal 
for  patients  seeking  rest  and  quiet.  A  few 
miles  below  the  Wi^plnlean  flows  into  the 
HisMssippi^-a  shallow,  plotoresque  stream. 
On  these  "bottmns**  are  skmghs  and  oreeka 
lined  with  cottages.  Fishing  Is  line.  Pkkereli 
pike,  croppies,  sunflshudoatflshaibonnd,  while 
the  quieter  waters  here  furnish  exodlent  row- 
ing in  summer  and  skating  In  winter.  The 
cottages  are  tw»«toried  and  have  every  prae- 
tioal  oonvenlenoe.  The  sandy  beadua  afford 
good  bathing.  Steamboat  oompanlee  of  teacb- 
ers  of  ten  oan:p  here.  Bent  is  about  ftve  dollars 
for  two  we^s  Hid  provisions  are  brought 
down  by  launch. 

Few  plaoes  are  as  beautiful  or  as  Interesting 
historieany  or  socially  as  NEWPORT ;  thoo. 
sands  of  exonrtimilsts  tpendthe  day  there  dur- 
ing the  season.  At  one  end  of  thetownnom- 
bers  of  rich  pecvie  have  tbdr  pahwies.   Tbeas 


up<m  them  Nenport  depends  largely  for  her 
oomfort  the  year  ^ound,  and  most  of  OienionM 
must  1m  made  In  sommer.     Hence  the  high 

Ces.  Many  residents  let  their  houses  for 
e  snms  for  the  season.  Oftm  these  are 
hired  by  dealers  who  follow  the  colony  from 
New  fork.  There  are  many  good  boarding 
houses,  bnt  only  one  or  two  average  hotels. 
There  are  few  good  testaniants.  There  is  a 
good  Bonuner  vandeTllIe  theatre,  and  some 
outdoor  sports.  The  dty  water  supply  is  not 
unwholesome,  but  it  requires  filtering,  and 
often  has  an  unpleasant  vegetable  taste.  A 
great  many  people  prefer  bi  buy  q>ringwat« 
forthetaUe.  Newpnrt  Is  a  lovely  spot  from 
which  to  make  exoorslons;  boats  and  ears 
leave  it  for  msny  Interesting  points  during 
the  sninmer,  and  it  Is  easily  aooesrible  tither 
by  land  or  water.  The  nights  are  nearly  al- 
ways comfortable,  and  it  Is  the  ezoe^Uon  lAsn 
the  thermometer  goes  far  above  80.  There 
are  too  many  saloons  wpoa  public  streets,  and 
other  nnwholesome  pleasures  to  hue  the 
thcugbtless.  As  elsewhere,  It  is  a  quesUMi 
of  cbaraoter.  The  goreminent  stattats  add 
an  Intermt  to  Newport  life  and  amnsemMitB. 
A  wonderfnl  combination  of  sea  and  moon- 
tains,  the  latter  In  simie  places  rising  abnn>tlT 
from  the  ocean.  Is  found  at  MOnNT 
DBSEKT,  Maine.  The  air  is  usually  vxH, 
often  tbnee  eUny  oiough  In  the  evening  to 
regniire  vn^s  and  light  overooats.  Sailing  and 
flshlng  areprime;  the  water  Is  too  oold  tor 
bathing.  Iliere  are  long  drives  and  tramps 
over  the  mountains.  InaddlUonto  Bar  Harbor, 
whleh  Is  a  fashionable  little  dty,  are  several 
Tillages  with  hotels  ud  oottageo— Scuthwetf 
Harbor,  Northeast  Harbor,  Seal  Harbor,  eto. 
The  steamboat  trip  from  Boddand  to  1ft. 
Desert  among  the  Islands  Is  beautiful  beyond 
deaoriptioo. 

yiiwiiMit  snmmer  resorts  are  OTTAWA 
BEACH  and  HACATAWA  PARK,  situated 
<ni  either  side  of  a  chaond  opening  frmn  the 
eastern  Ihrae  of  I^e  Mlchl^n  Into  a  large 
IshuKl  lake  nailed  Uadc  I^ke;  and  tb^ 
possess  wenderfol  natural  advantages.  There 
are  about  sn 
oottages  now  at 
Hacatawa  and 
abontaODat  Ot- 


and  plontif  _ 
verdure;  and  a 
doping  beach  of 
white  sand  cm 
the  big  lake 
makes  an  Ideal 
bathing  q>ot. 
These  resorts 

ore  <ml  V  a  day's  run  from  Chicago, 
onne  a  large  portion  of  the  cottagers  and  tran- 
sients. Macatawa  Ark  Is  piped  for  water  and 
has  sewer  eonnectlani  and  deotrio  wiring. 

Ottawa  Beach  has  on  ezoeUent  hotel,  the 
favorite  abantiagjilaoB  of  many  furniture  men 
attending  t£e  Bomnur  aeaaon  in  Orand  BapidB. 

L.  Frank  Bawn^aidhor  ot  (Alldren's  books, 
anoDSthm  TheWlnrdot  Os,  has  made  Ua 
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I  Maoatawa  Park  loi  many 


L 


SDDimer  home 

Tbeae  plaoes  do  not  have  the  dlsaereeable 
oDld  neather  go  oommoii  to  the  northern  re- 
sorts ;  excellent  fishing  is  one  of  thp  features. 

The  air  ol  the  ADIKONDACKS  is  always 
iDTig orating,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  but 
the  hotels  are  always  crowded  durii^  the 
season.  Take  yonr  own  hotel  with  you ;  you 
can  almost  carry  )t  in  a  shawl-trap.  A  tent, 
a  oanoe,  and  a  lew  culinary  utensils  will  make 

yon  landlord  ol  an  ideal  Adiron-    

daok  lesort.  It's  far  the  best 
way  I  There  are  camping  places 
everywhere.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  and  the  New  Tork 
Centra)  railways  skirt  the  great 
Adirondack  region  and  now  and 
then  send  a  spur  into  some  more 
remote  seotlon.  Stage  lines  ran 
In  every  direction  from  the  tail- 
way  points,  and  an  Adirondack 
stage  ride,  U  part  ol  the  way  Is 
over  one  of  those  corduroy  roads, 
1b  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 
Hotels,  camps  and  lodges  are  to 
be  found  by  almost  every  lake,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  lake*  are  especially  inviting  to  the 
man  who  Is  trying  to  escape  fttan  civilization. 
TlLs"BeMon"  lastaonly  through  July  and  Au- 
Kiut,  bnt  June,  September  and  October  are 
equally  delightful.  June  Is  not  »o  pleasant 
lot  camyLuK,  however,  on  account  of  the  little 
black  fly  pest.  In  October  the  deer  hunters 
are  sometimes  a  source  of  danger. 

The  FUGET  SOUND  trip,  Vanoonver  to 
Taooma,  via  Victoria  and  Seattle,  belongs 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  It  has  been  likened 
to  Japan's  lamoos  Inland  aea,  but  tt  is  more 
enduuitlng,  as  the  steamer  thread*  Its  way 
through  blind  channels  among  exquisite  moun- 
tobions  Islands,  the  whole  soene  backed  by  the 
snow-crowned  Olympics  oa  the  south,  Uonnt 
Bi^er,  Uke  monarch  of  the  coast,  and  beautiful 
balnler  to  the  east  challenging  the  admiration 
of  tie  most  world-weary  traveler.  The  time 
to  avoid  Ih  the  fog  season  of  the  late  fall. 

Different  from  all  other  places,  the  Mass. 
island  of  NANTUCKET  possesses  a  quaint- 
ness  and  charm  all  Its  own.  The  large  influx 
ot  summer  visitors  has  mnoh  modernized  the 
island  of  late  years,  bnt  it  is  xtill  fascinating 
and  rlohly  worth  while.  The  climate  is 
remarkable  lor  its  invigorating  ocean  quality 
tempered  by  the  softness  of  the  gulf  stream. 
The  bathing,  sailing  and  flfihing  are  of  the 
very  best.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses  are 
many.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  looking  out 
to  sea,  is  the  little  old  flahing  village  of  Sias- 
oonset,  the  loved  haunt  of  authors,  actors  and 
all  who  appreciate  primitive  simplicity  and  a 
wonderful  sweep  of  old  ocean.  "The  island  is 
superb  in  October,  with  a  balmy  oliiuate  all  its 
own  and  the  moors  aglow  with  autumn  color. 

When  you  go  to  HIAQABA  always  make  a 
bargain  with  your  cabman  in  advance.  Dont 
depend  too  much  on  wheels  it  you  can  walk ; 
the  distances  are  not  preat.  The  falls  are  im- 
posing  from  any  view  point,  but  you  should 
view  them  from  below  ;  the  best  view  is  from 
the  ^eek  ol  the  Maid  ot  the  Mist.    Don't  miss 


it  I  Take  the  gorge  ride ;  it  Is  as  great  a  sight 
as  the  falls.  There  is  no  "off  season"  at 
Niagara;  the  winter  views  with  the  frost  foli- 
age are  qui  te  as  fascinating  as  those  ot  summer. 
If  yuu  are  in  search  of  the  most  beautiTol 
lake  region  on  earth,  surpassing  the  Italian 
lakes  of  art  and  the  Irish  lakes  of  song,  yon 
will  liud  U  along  the  northern  line  of  Idaho 
and  just  over  the  border,  in  Canada.  The 
IDAHO  LAKES  are  in  the  famona  Coeor 
d'Alene  district,  reached  by  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic or  the  Qreat  Northern  rail- 
road. They  are  large  and  clean 
and  made  doubly  picturesque  by 
the  beautitol  Islands  aud  by  the 
towering  snow-topped  raonntains 
that  environ  them.  A  glorious 
scenic  trip  is  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  past  BaiifT,  "the  climax 
ot  the  Canadian  Rockies." 
through  the  Toho  valley  and  the 
great  glacier  regions  to  Revel- 
stoke,  thence  south  by  steamer 
through  the  Arrow  lakes  to  Nel- 
son, and  then  down  to  the  IdaLo 
lake  land, 

"The  prettiest  village  in  New  England," 
said  Joe  Jefferson  of  Sandwich,  on  CAPE 
COD,  His  praise  was  merited,  tor  Sandwieh, 
wonderfully  combines  woodland  and  fresh 
water  lakes  with  sea  shore.  However,  the 
harbor  is  poor  and  the  water  inclined  to  be 
cold  tor  bathing.  Those  who  want  fishing, 
bathing  aud  sailing  at  its  best  will  find  their 
hearts'  desire  down  towards  the  Up  of  the 
cape  and  along  the  sooth  shore,  from  quaint 
old  Provincetown  to  Falmouth.  C^e  Cod  la 
nature's  playground  tor  children,  who  thrtva 

TheWHlTE  MOUNTAINSareaparadiH. 
long  enjoyed  by  patrons  of  the  many  too 
hotels,  and  more  fully  appreciated  each  year  bjr 
those  who  like  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  this 
splendid  scenic  region.  Friends  of  the  mono- 
tains  deeply  r^ret  the  removal  of  large  tracts 
ot  forest  from  the  Presidential  range.  Ilia 
New  Hampshire  lake  r^lon.  Including  Winne- 
pesaokee  and  Sunapee  takes,  is  a  delightful 
family  resort.  Board  is  to  be  found  at  many 
farms,  and  some  cottages  can  be  secured  along 
the  lake  ehores.  The  ease  with  which  many 
of  the  most  charming  places  in  the  Oranlte 
State  can  be  reached  is  one  of  the  appreciated 
advantages.  The  train  service  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  the  White  mountains  is  excellent. 

The  THOUSAND  ISLANDS  are  varied  In 
their  attractions.  With  the  coming  ot  Jane 
comes  the  lure  of  that  "Land  ol  eachantment," 
as  Bayard  Taylor  calls  it.  If  you  want  the 
gayety  of  social  resort  life,  the  hotels  afford 
it ;  if  you  want  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
real  "fisherman's  paradise,"  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  sneh ;  If  you  enjoy  j'achtlng,  Clayton  is  head- 
quarters for  several  yacht  and  canoe  clnbg, 
and  private  and  public  craft  are  everywhere. 
There  are  the  quiet  channels  where  one  can 
drift  and  dream,  or  the  rapids  where  every 
moment  is  eicitlng.  There  are  camps  and 
bungalows  that  accommodate  tourists,  and  Una 
little  Isles  where  one  can  pitch  bis  tent  and  b« 
a  veritable  Robinson  Cmsoe.    The  ideal  waj- 
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Is  the  honae-boat  way,  bnt  yott  wtll  larely  find 
a  hooM-boat  to  rent,  despite  railway  adver- 
tlaing  to  tlie  oontrary.    Hamy  an  bnprorlsed 


appointed.    Clayton  and  E3n^ton 

IslandB  gateways.    The  season  is  short  and 
after  September 
U  the   Islands 
are   practically 
oil  the  map. 

The  CAT- 
SKILLS  are 
mabh  more  mg- 
sed  and  rooky 
than  most  of  the 
mountains  of  the 
EasL  Clores 
and  gnlohei  into 
whi^  oonutless 
Uttle  waterfalls 
plonge,  are  to  be  fonnd  everywhere.  There 
are  popular  otmp-oottage  resorts  and  big 
hotels  with  SDperb  views.  Many  dramatlo 
and  lltenuy  people  make  their  Bummer  home 
In  the  Catuills.  Tlie  leeeada  of  the  Catakllls 
InvMt  them  with  peonllar  literary  oharm,  and 
their  aooessibility  gives  Qiem  a  olaim  npon 
New  Tork,  Boston,  FhUade^hla,  Pittibnig 
and  BnOBto  people  for  week-end  tests.  To 
cne  who  likes  to  stody  horaaa  nature  the  na- 
tive Catakiman  affords  a  nure  orooitnnity. 
He  is  the  most  onlqiie,  the  most  mdlyldnal 
IndlTldnal  to  be  ftnmd  nortii  of  the  Carollnaa. 
Hw  HnDSON  SIYER  1b  always  attrao- 
UtB,  bat  to  be  Men  in  all  Its  beauty  it  should 
be  ^ewed  f Tom  a  day  boat..  Frmn  a  train  on 
tither.baiikItbeo(Hnesat«»4idedafMr.  The 
boats  begin  nnnlng  In  May  and  run  nntU  late 
la  September.  The  tare  between  Albany  and 
Hew  7ork  Is  two  dollars.  By  Ote  inereaaed 
mimbec  of  boats  and  tbe  new  Mhedole,  stop- 
oven  oan  be  had  tliat,  ontil  this  soascm,  have 
been  impossible.  It  Is  always  best  to  avoid 
the  boats  in  hoUdayswbe&theyare  tooorowd- 
ed  to  be  enjoyable.  The  great  dharm  of  the 
Bndson  lies  in  its  natural  scenery,  the  Cat- 
' '  ■kills,  the  Highlands  and  the  lUisades,  eon- 
pled  with  mnch  importmt  hlstorio  Interests 
and  literary  ^Enifloanoe.  If  yonmnstoctspare 
it  with  the  Bhine  call  the  latter  the  German 
Hadson.  Hie  Hadson  Is  grander  and  more 
beantifnl  in  a  soenio  way  than  Oie  Bhine. 
They  are  now  bnilding  a  number  of  new 
"ancient  castles"  on  the  Bhine,  so  It  Is  said, 
more  fnlly  to  satisfy  the  eq>eotatlons  of  toor- 
ists,  bat  the  Hadson  Is  gennlne. 


ST.  MICHAELS,  Haiyhud.  U  a  goodly 
place  in  which  to  spend  a  vaoatioD.  It  u  cm  a 
small  river,  affording  boating.  Ashing  and 
bathing.  The  oonntry  aronnd  is  beantifnl  for 
drives  and  motoring.  It  Is  aooesslbleto  BalU- 
more  by  both  boat  and  rail,  ezcnrsions  mnnlng 
each  day  in  sommer.  The  only  drawback  is 
the  water,  which  is  a  mineral  water,  heaUhfnl 
bnt  unpalatable  to  some  people,  others  like  It. 
Itis  in  Talbot  ooanty,  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  has  perii^s  1000  or  1300  Inhabitants. 

In  Oie  Saoiam«ato  mountains  north  of  Bl 
Paso  Teitas,  abont  100  miles,  is  a  sammer 
ieaart,CLODDCBOFT.    Ithoa  an  elevation  of 


about  9000  feet,  Is  In  the  hesrt  of  the  pines 
and  Is  nsnally  delightfally  cool.  Expenses  are 
lathei  high  but  may  be  lessened  by  taking  a 
cottage.  The  soenery  is  grand  beyond  de- 
scription. 

The  monnti^ns  of  Mexico  near  El  Paso 
offer  many  lovely  vacation  camping  ont  trips, 
but  the  oonntry  is  too  thinly  settled  to  have 

LAKE  QBIfE7A,  Wisoonsin,  Is  an  ideal 
body  of  water,  bnt  not  large  enough  so  that 
one  can  get  away  from  the  palatial  homes  and 
the  wide-awake  permanent  camps  and  parks. 
It  Is  highly  dvilized.  The  takes  of  Wlsoonsln 
fnrther  north  are  mote  attractive  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  rough  it,  and  whooountsonflslw 
Ing  for  part  of  the  fun. 

OBBEN  BIVBB  HOT  BPBIHOS,  on  the 
mtda  line  of  the  Nortliem  PacUo  railroad, 
near  tiie  summit  of  U>e  Cascade  range,  is  maoh 
frequented  by  people  from  Taoosna  and  Seattle 
who  desire  a  quiet  health  resort.  There  Is  a 
good  hotel  open  all  the  year. 

BOSTON  Is  a  ei^  of  elvUit]r;  In  this  re- 
spect it  gives  New  fork  and  Chloago  cause  to 
blnsh.  They  are  too  bosy  to  bo  very  iriviL 
The  literary  and  historic  environment  Ut 
Boston  gives  that  idty  a  dtilgfatful  "atmos- 
^lere."  It  grows  upon  one.  Too  never 
weary  of  the  dty  that  Inspires  you  with  the 
feeling  that  there  ore  things  worth  while  b» 
tides  bank  notes.  A  oompass  wouldn't  be  of 
mudi  aooonnt  to  a  stranger  tangled  np  in  the 
Inextricable  meshes  of  Boston's  streets.  Just 
keep  going  and  you  are  sure  to  come  out  all 
right,  and  on  the  way  you  wiU  run  acrosa  a 
docen  things  worth  while.  Any  pleasant  day 
between  January  1  and  December  KL  la  a  good 
d^  to  see  Boston,  but  it  will  take  agood  many 
snehdws  to  "do"  the  <dty  and  roundabout,  and 
Boston's  roondaboots  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  thing  to  avoid  In  Boston  is  speed— take  It 
easy ;  when  In  the  Hub  do  as  the  Hubbubs  do. 
There  Is  but  one  "dcm't"  to  be  reoorded— and 
that  Is,  dont  miss  it. 

ATLANTIO  CIT7  Is  oharming  In  JuntL 
with  its  splendid,  bracing  air,  the  long  board 
walk  with  its  broad  sweep  of  the  AUantio  on 
one  side  and  Its  quaint  little  baxais  on  the 

oUier;  Its  Innu-    

merable  and 
most  reasonable 
hotels,  and  its   | 
lotly  crowds. 
Later  on,  the 
July  and  August 
crowds     are 
tremendous  and 
the  Jam  of  roller    I 
chairs    makes   j 
even   that   do-   J 
lightful  mode  of  [ 
travel  irlcsome. 

MOUNT  SHASTA  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountains  in  the  oonntry,  being  an 
almost  perfect  cone,  snow-oovered  tbrooghoot 
the  year;  snd  surrounded  by  many  beantifnl 
leeser  peaks  and  bnttes.  The  beat  hotel  from 
whhdL  to  see  NuMta  and  tho  sunoandinff 
oonntry  was  OosHo  Oragi  and  was  tmmed 
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some  yettrs  ago.  Shasta  Springs  and  Sisson's 
aie  now  the  best  stopping  places  for  tuurists. 
Sbasta  Spilngs  has  »  tairly  good  hotel  with 
beaatttul  Barroottdings  »ad  good  mineral 
wiiter.  The  hotel  is  moderate  in  price  and 
hu  two  tTEiusdailjrto  and  from  San  Francisco 
and  Porthutd.  The  aumtner  eUmate  is  de- 
lightinl,  vitk  vara  days  aod  cool  nights. 
The  springs  are  in  the  center  of  excellent  troot 
fishing  and  in  the  fall  deer  shooting  in  the 
immediate  vteinity  attracts  many  sportsi 

KAGLE'S  MEJtE  la  a  little 
lake  dtnated  on,  the  toy  (tf  a  spnx 
ol  the  AlUghaay  Hoantaiiu  in 
SsUlvan  eonatj,  P^msylvaoia, 
asOSfeet  alMve  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  seven  hotela, 
numerons  cottage  boarding 
places  and  atNtnt  three  faandred 
private  eottsieeis.  Manyfamilies 
oaam  and  take  their  meats  at  the 
hatm,BteaRitM)aC  makes  regular 
tiipa  amud  tbe  lah  e,  and  there 
are  lowboats.  There  is  a  bean- 
tifnlalwdy beach,  vith  line  batb- 
ingHpeoiall^  adapted  to  children  nod  learners. 
Thwa  la  fiahuiK,  with  tioat,  bass,  pezch,  etc 
ISwre  Is  KoU  and  all  outdoor  spurts,  with- 
out ttMflitmnwtt  oX  the  Coney  l^and  type. 
Bail's  Uere  is  a  qoiet  place.  Tbe  air  is 
alBNst  perfect,  the  watec  good  and  the  rates 
very  reasonable.  A  Chautanqoa  assembly 
meets  Is  July  in  the  Chantauqaa  grounds  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  From  Sonestown,  a. 
narrow  gauge  raUroad  extends  to  Eagle's  Mere. 

LAKK  GEORGE,  New  Yorli,  offersawide 
Geiil  for  vaeatloners.  The  hotels  range  from 
the  expetMive  and  fashionable  ones  to  the 
mrpretentions  boarding  booses  at  the  vaiiaas 
Bettlementsalongllielakeshore.  Pearl  Point, 
aboot  halfway  np  the  lake,  Is  a  delightfnl  loca- 
tion. Tbe  hotel  a«eoTRinodfttions  are  good, 
the  rates  reasonable  and  the  patronage  hlgh- 
cfaus.  Boating,  bathing,  tishing,  walking  and 
monntato  cifmbinB  are  the  chief  ■rawsemeots. 
01(1  Fort  Tleonderoga  and  the  histiwic  Crown 
Point  foilificatiuns  on  Lake  Champlain  are 
detightfol  objective  points  for  a  day's  eicor- 
hL(hi  from  almost  any  pait  of  the  lake. 

PHOUT'S  NECK,  Maine,  is  a  resort  eom- 
blaing  the  attractions  of  seashore  and  conntry. 
Moreover  it  ia  very  near  Portland  with  its 
many  surrounding  resorts  for  Bummer  tourists. 
Thwe  are  pleasant  wsiks  and  drives  as  well  as 
Bca  batbing  for  those  who  do  not  mind  cold 
water.  Tbe  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  of 
varioos  grades,  and  one  may  lead  a  fashioa- 
able  summer-hotet  life  or  not,  as  one  desires. 
TTie  place  is  abont  two  miles  from  the  Sear- 
bent  Beaeh  station,  Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road.   The  weather  is  eool. 

One  who  is  fond  of  "excursions  by  the 
day"  may  well  make  PORTLAND,  Maine,  his 
summer  headquarters,  for  it  is  surrounded  by 
pleaaure  grounds  of  all  aorta.  There  are 
beautifully  arrsjtged  parks  with  uatdoor 
theaters,  both  near  rivers  and  by  the  oteaii. 
7on  can  take  trolly  rides  throogh  woods  uud 
fields  as  well  as  for  miles  in  si);hl;  of  the  oeean. 
The  sails  among  the  islands  of  Casco  bay  are 
>  and  any  one  ol  the  islands  is  well 
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worth  visiting.  Moreover  anywhere  ia  tba 
vicinity  of  Portland,  real  Maine  sban  dinnen 
can  he  obtained.  The  hotel  aecommodatioDS 
are  excellent.  Portland  is  always  cool,  and  a 
"mosquito  year"  is  seldom  known. 

LAKE  TAHOE  is  a  large  mountain  Iak« 
between  California  and  Xevada,  easily  reached 
by  train  from  Tmckee-  iSnrrounded  by  $now- 
onvcred  mooniains  it  has  a  del  igbtf  ul  summer 
climate,  bat  the  season  is  late,  not  beginning 
much  belore  tbe  first  of  Jnly.  Tlvere  aw  two 
first-class  hotels.  Desotation 
Talley  and  Mount  Tallac  are 
reached  ou  horaebaek  from  TaU 
lace.  Trout  Sshing  has  made 
Tahoe  and  its  adjacemt  lakea 
banoaa. 

At  LAKESIDE,  tOtUw& 
count}-)  on  Lake  Erie,  in  OUot 
a  summer  assembly  is  conducted 
on  the  Chautauqua  plan.  No 
saloons,  good  water,  eleetria 
lights,  sewerage,  driving,  laU- 
ing,  bathmg,  proximity  to  Imtka 
fruit  orebonls.  HoM  aeeommadatioas  tor 
at»ottt  560;  at  private  houesloraBmaaymon, 
Mosquitoes  sotnetimes  in  Qie  falL  Tbe  S«b- 
day  restriotions  do  not  please  all.  Caet,abeDt 
Ss.  per  week  ay,  loc  board  and  room. 

The  simple  life,  fresh  air,  beautilol  soener y 
aodgen«al  good-fellow  ship,  are  to  he  foiutd 
at  Alton,  in  the  BLUE  KIDGE  mountaiaa  aC 
Virginia.  It  is  within  easy  distance  of 
ChaHottesvine,  seat  ol  the  historic  Ualveratty 
of  Virginia. 

The  historie  LOOKOUT  MOUNTADf. 
Kast  Tennessee,  has  a  dean,  oM-UsUooeA 
hotel,  delicious  air,  and  attractive  eaviron- 
ntent,  where  good  comradealup  can  be  (ooad 
from  April  to  October.  Elevation  •^aeo  feet 
above  sea  level.  Chattanooga  and  a  far  a<?eep 
ol  country  plainly  seen  on  clear  days.  Tk« 
Fork  is  bmntitnl,  and  wtthin  walking  diataaea 
for  tbe  good  pedestrian;  fur  tbe  non-walker 
Iherelaalittleeleetriccar.  Tlie  place  is  reached 
by  stage  tweJve  miles  through  the  woods  fmai 
WoodrutT  station.  The  lake  is  full  ol  oham, 
as  there  are  many  islands  dotting  its  qtaoR. 
There  are  numerouscott>ges,andalarge,two- 
storied  incto^ure  well  screened  f  ron  insect*  on 
the  shore  where  one  can  find  easy  cbMrstor 
resting  and  reading,  or  dreftming  aai)  gazing. 
Thisretreatisopentobreeresonallsides,  Tfta 
sojourner  here  must  give  up  certain  toilet  In»- 
uriesfoundathome,and  just  pat  on  theeamit- 
iag  spirit>aadnotde3ire  too  much  civllizatita. 
One  ot  the  best  places  from  which  to  see 
COLOEADO  is  Colorado  Springs,  a  beautifiU 
city,  or  Manitou  Springs,  seven  miles  further 
up  in  the  monntains.  A  few  minntes*  waft 
will  lead  to  the  still,  cool  canyons  or  tbe  wim> 
ders  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Aa  eeono- 
iiiical  way  istorent  aioom,  which  may  be (ia<l 
from  ii  upward,  and  take  one's  meah  oot. 


young  people.    Tlie  weaUier  Is  not  excepttoiii- 
ully  cool,  but  there  is  niuch  shade,  and  tha 


WHEBE     TO     GO 


niglitB  are  obol. 

oess,  being  tbirtei 

the  other  from  ft 

am  aatoraotiQellne. 

foils  oaa  he  fmmd  either  bj  walking  or  drtv- 

ing.   It  U  R  paradise  for  artists  aid  photosi*- 

plwrs.    There  are  many  boarding  hoases,  but 

only  one  large  hotel.    The  amasements  are 

tomla,  lad  gc^  heitd  _ 

ElsfaHoa  WOO  feet,  no  B(wqnlto«a. 

A  panUBlaitr  baMtttol  trot  U  th»  BAT 
OF  QUIirFB,OBtailo,aadthec«KO[itaUto 
OJaa  island  rihistiil  doM  to  tb*  ealekcatad 
lake  on  the  mosntala.  This  little  island  b 
beanafnUr  kept,  has  daUr  in^  d<^y^oatBto 
Tarioas  pirinto  where  Ae  ratlnxtd  <n  he 


DM  of  antnaement  and  the  sheltered  bay  Is 
seldom  too  ron^  foe  either,  thoagh,  being 
two  miles  U  exteat  saoh  way.  it  Is  some- 
times unsafe  for  small  boats.  Sodal  advan- 
tages are  limited,  bat  there  is  also  freedom 
Irom  m  nadeilrable  element   of  popnla- 


gn^i,  and  vntj  adwiage  for  ishioR.  baafc- 
Iwg,  batUng  aad  long  oonntiy  camUeK  One 
may  tent,  rent  a  furnished  cottage  and  keep 
hoose,  or  rent  a  oottsge  wf  th  t    '  ~  ' 

rooms  and  piaztas  and  take  a 


resort  and  snmmer   sohool,  i 

Wtrtsw.  Thore  are  good  hotale  and  pthala 
bearding  hossos.  Ite  greonds  are  an  Aa 
Shan  of  Wtaxmt  lake  and  an  eonred  wlA 
natont  f  enst.  The  aoU  is  ma^  and  try, 
with  oanent  walks,  eleotrie  lights  and  waler- 
wDi±B.  Soorea  of  wrings  bubble  from  the 
hflbidea,  fnmMilng  splendid  drinking  water. 
A  toe  <Asi  of  peo|ria  are  attraeted  to  fU» 
bmttfal  spo^  enry  noBattr,  ^le  dlmaie  is 
net  as  teaidng  and  eaal  aa  that  irf  the  OMtlwrB 


An „ 

HOHTEKEr,  CaHfoTSh.  Aienad 
of  Oe  h«r  an  IM  Konto,  Old  and  NewKoni- 
ei^,  PatUa  Omm  and  Cazm«i-br4h»Aea, 
all  Olose  togathec  and  j«t  quite  dlgerent. 
Over  aB  Is  the  same  atmoapheie  of  rest,  the 
air  of  romance  of  Ae  gentle  Bamona.  Ttoot- 
eier  has  imi>t  oU  taadnMrks  of  histsrfe  bder- 
est  Md  the  two  rtd  mlsakma.  FaeUa  Orova 
is  a  methodlst  settlement,  where  neted  nUide- 
tengethet;  thsraake  iaOe  Cheetaagmtln 
-^ Hsn  CallKonfa's  lowers  an  at 


i  to  con]nn  with,  and  is 

Blastlo  saUor  willing  to   snb 

adrantages.  It  is  an  afanoat  Mand,  lying  at 
tlnmeHth  of  a  narlgabie  tide  rtver  and  haae 
dsap  and  safe  taihor.  beapt  the  eott^ea  •« 
snmmer  folk,  every  house  aeo^aadelia  baaod- 
en  aad  a  ranorteled  stonkenae  at  the  wharf 
Is  used  aa  ft  ohtb  by  old  aad  young.  The  nnt- 
tary  arrangements  are  oxtremaly  prbaitlTe  and 


E,lCUUgBii.ia 
IT  n  laTVi  InlMid 


tePMsaqnid.  Vres the hnding ft ahait drive 
brtigs  we  tft  the  loyal  and  ever  ioenaalag 
•ummareoIonyonPHnaqaidFofnt.  A&ght- 
faoon,  ft&w  eottigBa,  a  ameO  wrtl  tapt  hold 


.ftii^TMi  The  river, 
lake  not  far  from  here,  la  very  wld^  and  la 
flaeferbaiMiKBid  dshtaig.  In  order  to  leacA 
naaialaiil'  bum  Chleago  eoe  nniet  gt>  by  waiy 


thehugw*- _ 

tr  nUes  through  the  paach  et- 
chards  on  a  trolly.  Small  boats 
eroBS  the  lake  and  prooeeddireot- 
f  (V  like  Elvei  to  the  town,  but 
':e  Hlchlgan  Is  apt  to  be  rough. 


SLJf] 


tiful   spoL    The   United  Mates 

marine  blolegleal  staaiaft  laths^ 

and   a   large   ■nauner   sohooi. 

There  Is  a  good  hotel,  near  the 

water.    Some  Tlsitors  take  rooms 

in  the  fishermen's  cottsges,  aikd  get  their  meals 

either  at  the  hotel  or  the  mess  Inll  run  In  oa»- 

neetion  with  the  snaomer  aAooL 

CHAUMOMT  BAT,  at  the  foot  ed  I«ke 
Oatarla,  near  VatertowD.  New  TeA,  la  aa 
Ideal  ptace  tor  eamplng.  Pnmlshed  oottagae 
may  be  had  tot  reaaoBBble  rates.  ThsoUmate 
IsdelightfuL  andthe  water  good.  Piieea  an 
not  high  asui  many  summer  Hmm,  and  the 
fl>hii«  la  ttnfcelaaft  Ite  ssaairy  la  ^etas< 
esqne.    fishing  and  beaUac  an  tteAlsdaou. 


salt  wind.  lo  the  secftar  for  quiet,  indapao- 
danoe  and  the  unabashed  freedom  of  eld 
dothes  Ols  phwe  la  Ideal,  but  for  yonngpeoQle 
and  cbOdrcB  raOier  daD.  nere  Is  no  beaA 
sad  the  rooky  poela  am  toe  fall  •<  staifisk  aad 


eyelista  wlU  fad  what  laknawB 
as  New  Turk's  LAKE  BK- 
QIOIT  to  be  an  their  dreams  oovU 
faner.  The  s»«alled  *%iger 
lakea'^-Bkaneatelea,  Owaaee^ 
Osynga,  auecft,  Keekm  »mm 
Canandalgae-4la  at  aenTsalMl 
diataneea  wut  for&day'a  tniap 
or  for  two  or  three  hoars' drlv& 
Steamboats  "swim"  on  aO  tteaa 
laksB,  enihaiA  and  Tlneyarda 

TMBd  f —       " ■ 


piles  oau  be  ohtalnedat  fans  hawses.  It  la  ft 
rwlen  «<  glMts  and  geisea ;  of  wild  scenary  In 
an  enTinwHuast  of  peaoe  and  plenty,  and  ui  ft 
land  <d  t^enJianded  hovftaUty. 


_„ lOOSB  FOND,  near  Bridgtam. 

andfoisaiaataeltyeKlsts.  Theraoie 
-    ft  lag  eamp  and  rtaep  Ir 


penetrate 
KldDa,ani 


An  Outdoor  Linen  Shower 


By  WilliMn  E.  Barton,  D  D 


Sli 


!  writer  of  this  article, 
having  more  or  leas  to 
do  with  weddings,  had 
)  heard  often  about  "show- 
I  ers"  preceding  weddings, 
and  knew  in  a  general 
way  what  they  were,  bat 
only  recently  participated  in  one  at  the 
roqaest  of  his  daughter,  who  was  planning 
sneh  an  event  for  a  friend,  and  wanted  it 
"different."  The  time  was  midsammer, 
and  the  two  families  were  in  the  ooontry, 
with  small  indoor  facilities,  but  with 
plenty  of  help  from  nature.  The  event 
was  so  simple  and  so  successful  that  it 
may  interest  others  who  also  want  some- 
thing "different," 

It  was  planned  as  a  sarprise,  and  the 
bride-to-be  assisted  her  friend  in  pre- 
paring the  little  party.  The  girls,  some 
twenty  in  number,  were  met  down  the 
mad,  and  their  packages  of  linen  were 
taken  by  one  of  the  boys  of  the  writer's 
honsehold  and  conveyed  through  the 
woods  out  of  dght.  After  some  ontdoor 
sport,  and  some  frappS,  the  girls  were 
loaded  into  canoes  and  taken  out  upon 
the  lake,  and  it  was  on  their  return  that 
the  event  of  the  day  took  place. 

A  great  tree  was  selected,  and  from  its 
limbs  a  basket  suspended,  arranged  to  be 
tipped  by  the  pulling  of  a  cord.  A  few 
branches  were  cut  from  other  trees  and 
fastened  about  the  basket,  and  the  con- 
cealment was  complete.  Following  the 
canoe  ride  the  girls  took  a  short  stroll 
through  the  woods,  and  came  to  the  tree 
selected,  where  they  sat  down  on  canoe 
cushions  and  pine  needles.  And  a  pretty 
sight  they  made  in  their  white  dresses 
among  the  green  leaves  and  brown  pine 
needles,  glowing  red  in  the  sunset.  Both 
families  gathered  with  them.  It  was  eas- 
ily managed  that  the  bride-to-be  was 
■eated  immediately  under  the  basket,  and 
without  seeing  it  at  all. 

Here  a  little  program  had  been  planned, 
bnt  was  not  carried  out  as  intended.  It 
bad  been  thought  that  each  girl  would 
read  a  nonsense  rhyme  with  some  allusion 
to  linen  in  it.  And  as  some  of  the  girls 
might  not  think  they  could  write  verses, 
even  such  as  would  pass  a  generous  crit- 
icism, the  family  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
lot  of  jingles,  and  did  prepare  some,  oa 
the  baaa  of  Mother  Omwe,    Tbeae  were 


to  have  beea  typewritten  and  given  to 
such  girls  as  brought  no  verses.  "The 
maid  was  in  the  garden,  hanging  oat  the 
clothes;  along  came  a  blackbird  and 
nipped  off  her  nose.  This  maiden  was  an 
optimist,  and  though  her  face  was  sore, 
1  shan't  need  handkerchiefs,'  she  said, 
'the  way  I  did  before.  But  I  shall  need 
some  napkins,  for  married  I'm  to  be,  and 
much  I  hope  that  all  my  friends,  will 
send  a  lot  to  me.'"  And  Jack  Sprat's 
clean  cloth  and  well-licked  platter,  the 
ba-ba  black  sheep's  lack  of  wool  for  any 
but  the  recipients  of  the  three  bags,  and 
other  heroes  of  Itlother  Ooose,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  But  time  premed, 
for  the  affair  was  somewhat  hastily  got- 
ten up,  and  on  the  last  morning  the 
young  lady  of  the  family  was  sure  the 
verses  would  not  be  a  success,  and  desired 
her  father  to  write  some  jingle  which 
might  be  read  in  lieu  of  them. 

So,  as  they  gathered  round  the  tree, 
she  said  to  tbe  company,  "Father  wrote 
a  little  poem  this  morning,  and  I  want 
him  to  read  it  to  you."  The  poem  was 
nothing  very  great,  but  it  was  about  linen, 
and  at  its  end  the  basket  was  tipped  from 
behind,  and  the  napkins  and  doilies  and 
tray-eloths  came  fnmbling  all  over  the 
little  bride-to-be,  and  made  a  very  pretty 
sight.  And  because  it  was  so  simple  and 
successful,  the  girls  thought  others  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  about  it,  and  re- 
quested that  if  the  story  should  be  printed, 
the  verses  should  accompany  it.  So  here 
they  are: 

The  Rime  of  the  Bluf -Flowered  Flax 
Long,  long  ago,  in  Eden's  shade 
There  lived  a  lover  and  a  maid; 
And  Eve  had  time,  as  we  suppose. 
Because  she  did  not  make  her  clothes, 
To  listen  to  the  tempter's  voice 
And  make  her  melancholy  choice. 

But  while  they  dwelt  in  Eden's  grovey 
And  earth  was  young,  and  life  was  love; 
While  yet  the  snake  was  in  his  hole. 
Nor  troubled  Eve's  too  willing  soul, 
Eve  plucked  a  flower  with  petals  blue 
That  in  the  heart  of  Eden  grew. 
She  wore  that  flower  of  Paradise, 
And  Adam  said  'twas  like  her  eyea. 
She  wore  it  daily  in  her  hair 
And  Adam  liked  to  see  it  there. 
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She  called  it  flax;  'twas  from  the  skies^ 
Same  bine  God  nsed  to  make  Eve's  eyes^ 

NoWy  when  the  angd  drore  them  out 
They  had  no  time  to  look  about; 
And  o«t  of  Eden's  gate  tbey  boFe 
Nanght  bat  the  scanty  clotbea  they  wore; 
But  Eve  still  held  the  blossom  fair, 
Twined  in  the  meshes  of  her  hair — 
The  only  thing  they  saved  at  all 
That  grew  in  Eden  'fore  the  fall 
And,  lest  it  fade,  the  flax  Eve  {Wanted, 
And  soon  had  all  the  flowers  she  wanted. 

• 

When  winter  came  they  both  wove  fms^ 
Adam  had  his,  and  Eve  had  hm; 
And  no  one  at  the  eot  oonld  nnle. 
For  both  were  in  the  latest  style: 
Bnt  spring  came  on,  and  Eve  did  ponder, 
''What  witt  they  wear  this  ^E^ring,  I  won- 
derf" 

N«w,  Adam  saved  the  flax-sUlks  all. 
And  housed  them  early  in  the  fall, 
And  saved  the  seed  to  sow  anew, 
Because  Eve  loved  the  blossoms  blae. 
In  winter  time,  the  stalks,  all  dead, 
Eve  twisted  into  linen  thread, 
And  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
Her  Adam  set  her  up  a  loon. 

Oh,  little  would  a  maiden  guess 

The  cruelty  of  human  dress! 

We  shed  much  blood  for  fur  and  feather, 


Tor  gown  of  wool  and  shoe  of  leather. 
We  slay  the  calf  we've  robbed  of  milk; 
We  boil  the  worm  to  spin  the  silk; 
We  rob  the  lamb  onr  wool  to  And, 
And  leave  it  shivering  in  the  wind; 
We  flaunt  our  plmnes  that  wide  proclaim 
A  nmrdered  bird,  and  our  own  shame. 
T^iras  little  bat  a  mark  of  nn, 
Man's  bloody  garb,  the  eo«t  of  i^kin. 


But  that  first  dress  of  1mm  ^mmm^, 
How  angels  gloried  in  the  sight! 
For  it  no  helploBS  creature  died 
To  minister  to  human  pride; 
No  blood  was  shed,  no  pain  was  dealt. 
No  living  thing  a  sorrow  felt; 
No  strife,  no  emelty,  no  sinnin' 
Went  Into  that  first  dress  of  linen  I 
The  linen  robe  on  earth  maintained 
AH  that  of  Paradise  r«nained— 
Man'iB  good  and  no  poor  creature's  wrong, 
And  labor  sweetened  with  a  eoog! 

Oh,  maiden,  in  this  leafy  bower, 
Fair  linen  on  thy  head  we  shower! 
In  white  we  robe  thee,  o'er  and  o'er. 
In  Mnen  such  as  princes  wore! 
Be  thine  the  Eden  bright  and  fair 
With  labor  free  from  sin  and  care; 
Amd  everything  that's  sweet  and  good 
GSve  to  yoor  Adam  for  his  food. 
And  as  you  want  to  serve  it  right. 
Just  spread  your  table  clean  and  white. 
And  so,  as  in  the  fair  beginnin'. 
Just  stock  your  Eden  well  with  linen! 


A  Feathery  Tale 


By  Ada  hL  Peck 


GUESTS  at  a  snmmer  luncheon  given 
by  a  country  hostess  were  requested 
to  kindly  wear  something^  either  an 
object  or  a  whole  costume,  suggestive  of 
the  name  of  a  bird.  The  plan  was  entered 
into  with  great  interest,  especially  as 
many  of  those  asked  were  enthusiastic  na- 
ture students.  During  the  three-mile 
drive  to  the  party,  each  guest  studied 
the  others,  and  tried,  with  the  help  of  the 
wayside  songsters,  to  discover  the  differ- 
ent birds  represented.  A  bluebird  on  a 
fence  p<^t  gave  away  the  little  la^  all 
in  bhie  in  a  carriage.  'Too  easy/'  die 
lamented,  and  straightway  stn^Ked  out 
her  nei^^bor's  mask.     A  photograph  of 


a  lad  well  known  as  ^'Bob/'  a  oarefidly 
carried  ali^iabet  Uoek  marked  ''O,"  aad 
a  link  from  a  ehain  suspended  from  a 
braeelet  revealed  the  boU^nk. 

Mental  notes  of  all  these  sormises  were 
made  tox  f utore  use.  The  eritieal  half- 
hour  after  loneheon  was  the  time  allowed 
for  guessing  the  birds  represented.  Pads 
and  pencils  were  distributed,  and  as  all 
were  not  equalljr  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, several  ornithologies  were  put  on  the 
library  table  for  consnltation. 

Oreat  ingenuity  was  dispUyed  in  the 
eharaeters  taken.  Wazwing  was  a  tiny 
wax  taper  tied  with  a  pink  ribbon  across 
a  white  wing  and  fastened  to  the  ladj^i 
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corsage.  A  small  fur  tail  pinned  to  the 
collar  represented  pintail.  Knot  was  a 
dainty  knot  of  pink  chiffon,  presumably 
a  part  of  the  gown,  and  it  proved  very 
puzzling.  A  charming  young  woman 
posed  as  blue  jay,  wearing  a  pasteboard 
J  closely  wound  with  narrow  blue  rib- 
bon and  rust  dagger-wise  into  her 
blond  hair.  Crossbill  was  a  receipted  bill 
carried  conspicuously.  A  picture  of  a 
ridge  of  inountains  cut  in  half  was  dis- 
played for  partridge.  The  lady  in  black 
who  wore  a  picture  of  a  bird  in  a  locket 
was  simply  blackbird.  Bimting  was  rep- 
resented by  a  gracefully  draped  scarf  and 
sash  of  bunting;  the  yellow-hammer  by  a 
bow  of  yellow  ribbon  with  a  little  gilt 
hammer  suspended  from  it;  or  in  its 
other  name,  flicker,  by  a  desk  candlestick 
holding  a  lighted  candle  which  flickered. 
Cuckoo  was  made  with  a  picture  of  a 
cook,  and  two  gilt  O's  hung  from  a  neck 
chain. 
The  jolly  young  woman  who  winked 


audaciously  now  and  then  puzzled  every- 
body by  her  impersonation  of  chewink. 
The  pretty  girl  in  red,  who  was  nervously 
startled  at  almost  everything,  was  red- 
start. Phoebe's  middle  name  permitted 
her  to  be  just  herself;  and  Margaret 
nibbled  frequently  at  a  miniature  pie — 
a  clever  magpie. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  the  lists 
were  gathered  from  the  vivacious  and 
merry  group  and  compared  with  the 
cards  bearing  the  names  of  the  guests  and 
the  birds  represented  which  each  had 
handed  the  hostess  upon  arrival.  The 
prizes  were,  suitably,  a  book  upon  birds 
and  a  water-color  after  one  of  Fidelia 
Bridge's  charming  bird  studies. 

Suggestive  touches  to  the  tables  may  be 
made  by  the  introduction  among  the  floral 
decorations  of  those  pretty  wire-hung 
toy  birds  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and 
by  bonbons  of  bird's-egg  shape  and  color- 
ing which  any  confectioner  will  preparsw 


Betsy's  Pixie  Party 


By  P.  K.  A. 


BETSY  wanted  a  lawn  party  "differ- 
ent from  anything  that  anyone  else 
had  ever  had."  So  we  made  the 
orchard  the  setting  for  a  fairy  story, 
naming  the  trees  after  places  •  of  deep- 
est interest  and  labeling  them  conspicu- 
ously with  large  placards.  There  were 
seventeen  trees.  The  big  sweet-apple  tree 
was  the  "king's  palace;''  a  big  hollow 
tree  nearby  was  the  "witches'  cave." 
Then  came  the  "home  of  the  good  fair- 
ies," and  the  "elves'  grotto."  At  some 
distance  was  the  '^agic  circle,"  flanked 
by  "mountain"  and  the  "deep,  dark 
glen."  There  was  the  "hall  of  the  five 
mirrors,"  too,  and  just  beyond  a  "den 
of  lions."  The  "pixies"  lived  next  door, 
on  the  borders  of  the  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  and  "Sherwood  for- 
est." On  the  very  edge  of  the  orchard 
was  the  "maze,"  which  included  a  row 
of  flr  trees. 

When   the   children   arrived,   we  told 

them  a  fairy  story  that  comes  true.    It 

was   about  a   princess   who   was  stolen 

away  by  a  mtch,  and  who  passed  through 


many  trials,  but  who  was  aided  by  the 
good  fairies  until  at  last  she  gain^  her 
father's  palace  again. 

The  witch  and  an  accomplice,  who  were 
chosen  by  the  children,  made  a  "London 
bridge,"  under  which  the  girls  marched 
singing 

"The  princess  cometh  through  the  wood, 
through   the   wood,    through    the 
wood. 
The  princess  cometh  through  the  wood 
with  her  maidens. 

"The  witch  will  catch  the  princess  fair, 
princess  fair,  princess  fair. 
The  witch  will  catch  the  princess  fair, 
and  her  maidens." 

Thereupon  the  'T^ridge"  was  lowered 
and  the  captive  was  carried  off  to  the 
"witches'  cave.'*  When  six  victims  had 
been  captured  the  rest  of  the  children 
joined  hands  and  formed  a  circle  around 
them.  The  captives  then  tried  to  break 
through,  the  flrst  one  who  was  successful 
becoming  the  "princess,"  if  she  was  able 
to  step  within  the  "magic  circle"  with* 
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out  being  tapped  three  times.  Of  coarse 
the  ^'witch"  fell  dead  as  soon  as  she 
stepped  upon  the  enchanted  ground,  bat 
revived  to  become  a  faithful  follower. 

The  '^princess/'  together  with  her  loyal 
adherents,  proceeded  to  examine  a  land 
evidently  ruled  by  spirits  who  were  their 
friends.  They  discovered  numbers  of 
''all-day-suckers"  hanging  from  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree  and  tied  with  many- 
colored  ribbons.  About  the  stick  of  each 
a  slip  of  paper  was  rolled  ti^tly  and  fas- 
tened with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  On  it  were 
printed  instructions  like  the  following: 

'Troceed  without  fear  to  the  ^dea  of 
lions/  there  to  find  that  which  will  un- 
lock for  you  the  mysteries  of  the  'maae,' 
through  which  you  must  paas  ere  you 
regain  the  palace  of  the  kuig.'^ 

No  two  of  the  instructions  were  ezaetly 
alik^  though  seireral  girls  were  sent  to 
the  same  locality  for  the  sake  of  eomxmny 
in  searching  for  the  pencils  which  had 
been  hidden  in  the  grass  under  the  trees. 

Then  there  was  a  rush  f  Ofr  the  ''mase." 
Here,  under  the  trees,  were  tables  on 
which  were  sheets  of  paper,  and  pussies 
oofned  from  numbers  of  8t  Nicholas  in 
this  case,  for  all  the  girls  were  League 
members  and  were  therefore  aequainted 
with  that  sort  of  pazsle. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  eoming 
tiirough  the  ^^nuai^  in  safety,  but  the 
''good  fairies,"  being  supplied  with  the 
answers  to  the  puzdes,  rendered  assist- 
anoe  upon  apptieatiion,  and  also  fur- 
nished the  toi^g  maidens  wifli  fruit  and 
salted  peanuts. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  ''maze"  the 
wanderers  came  upon  a  ''land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  The  tree  had 
blossomed  out  with  small  bright-colored 
bags  made  of  tissue  paper,  filled  with 
^peanuts  or  candies,  and  tied  to  the 
branches  with  ribbons.  To  each  one  was 
fastened  a  little  slip  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion like  this: 

''If  you  would  regain  the  'palace  of  the 
king,'  go  to  the  'home  of  the  pixies,' 
where  you  win  find  that  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  you." 

While  the  children  had  been  occupied 
in  the  "maze,"  the  "managers"  had 
slipped  around  and  hidden  about  the  ¥a- 
lious  trees  Httle  toys  which  might  serve 
as  souvenirs,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
were  to  aid  in  the  "stunts"  which  fol- 
lowed. To  each  toy  was  tied  a  slip  with 
instructions  to  go  to  the  "den  of  Hone" 
and  there  "to  draw,  witii  dosed  eyes,  the 
picture  of  an  animal^"  the  species  to  be 
gmssed  by  the  other  children;  "to  recite 
IKary  had  a  little  lamb,'  with  gestures," 
etc;  or  "t<f  blow  three  blasts  upon  a  trasi- 
pet"  (discovered  in  "Sherwood  fomf'). 
Whereupon  three  or  four,  having  received 
directions  to  this  effect,  gave  three  cheers 
and  led  a  race  to  the  "king's  pidaee." 
This  happy  haven  having  been  reached  at 
last,  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  in 
bcmor  of  the  "|»inces8's"  safe  return. 

The  party  was  really  a  great  suooess 
from  the  diildren's  point  of  view,  and 
the  expense,  not  counting  ice  cream  and 
eake,  was  little  more  than  a  dollar. 


Go  Delve  in  the  Garden 


By  Dora  Reade  Groodale 


Not  here,  the  thick  sown  plot  of  ground 
That  knew  me  onee  as  warden. 

But  childhood  bliss  may  still  be  found 
Beep  buried  in  a  gardeol 

Oh,  now,  as  then,  the  lap  of  ^ring 
Is  heaped  with  daffodillies — 

June  comes  with  many  a  rose  to  ffing^ 
And  August  crowned  with  liHes. 


Brave  hyacinths,  how  sweet  they  small 
When  April  dawns  propitious  I 

The  valley  lily's  ivory  bell 
Makes  the  bright  air  delieioaSL 

Full  many  a  mile  behind  me  liei^ 
FuU  many  a  bleak  Deoember, 

Yet  Nature  dons  before  my  cjes 
The  robe  I  first  remconber. 


Is  youth  a  vanished  fairy  ground 
Where  Lmoecnce  was  wazdent 

The  morning  ^ft  may  stSQ  be  found: 
Go  seek  it  in  a  gavdenl 
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DAILY  NOTES  OP  A  TOUR  AROUND 
THE  WORLD,  by  Editor  Howe  of  the 
Atchison  (Kansas)  Globe,  is  fascinating 
in  its  realism,  its  candor,  its  humor  and 
its  undercurrent  of  human  sympathy. 
The  two  dollars  spent  on  the  two  vol- 
umes of  this  book  are  "travel  money" 
well  spent — the  next  thing  to  making 
the  "firrand  tour."     Crane  A  Co,  Topeka. 

FOUR  SEASONS  IN  THE  GARDEN,  by 
Eben  K,  Rexford.  The  flowers  of  spring, 
summer  and  fall  are  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  winter  window-grarden.  The 
book   is   grenerously   illustrated. 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OP  CARAVANNING, 
by  Bertram  Smith.  A  story  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  practice  of  cara- 
vanning. The  author,  a  true  caravanner, 
thinks  this  the  surest  means  of  entrance 
into  the  treasure-house  of  rural  England. 

ART  AND  THE  CAMERA,  by  Antony 
Guest.  The  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
camera  with  forty-nine  convincing  illus- 
trations. 

AMONG  GREEN  TREES,  by  Julia  Ellen 
Rogers.  A  srulde  to  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  acauaintance  with  our  com- 
mon   trees.      Abundantly    illustrated. 

ROOF  AND  MEADOW,  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.  Nature  studies  in  both  city  and 
country. 

RUDDER  GRANGE,  THE  HOUSE  OP 
MARTHA,  and  THE  ASSOCIATE  HER- 
MITS, are  three  stories  of  action  and 
unusual  experience,  by  Prank  R.  Stock- 
ton. The  man  who  advertises  for  a 
good  "listener:"  Mr  and  Mrs  S.,  who 
act  as  substitutes  for  their  daughter's 
wedding  journey;  and  the  youngr  married 
people  who  live  on  a  canal  boat  and 
take  a  boarder,  are  some  of  the  origrinal 
characters    involved. 

A  TRANSPLANTED  NURSERY,  by  Mar- 
tha Kean.  A  simple  chronicle  of  a  suc- 
cessful summer  sojourn  in  Prance.  The 
question  of  what  to  do  with  three  small 
children,  the  oldest  six,  is  solved  by 
taking   them   alongr*    too. 

WALKS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  by  Charles 
Goodrich  Whiting.  A  book  of  New  Engr- 
land   scenes   delightfully  portrayed. 

DAISY  MILLER,  by  Henry  James.  A  novel 
of  the  American  girl  abroad. 

LONDON  FILMS,  by  Howells.  A  collec- 
tion of  choice  commentaries  on  London 
life  and  people. 

SOJOURNING,  SHOPPING  AND  STUDY- 
ING IN  PARIS,  a  handbook  particularly 
for  women,  by  Elizabeth  Williams. 

MANY  CARGOES,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs,  is  a 
collection  of  short,  very  humorous  sea 
yarns,  told  in  the  unvarnished  "give  and 
take"   vernacular  of  the  sea. 

THE  HABITANT,  by  Drummond,  is  a 
book  of  French-Canadian  poems.  The 
author  has  lived  with  Frenoh-Canadian 
people  and  knows  the  types. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OP  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY,  by  Clifton  John- 
son, contains  lively  sketches  of  the 
'!Uuid  of  Mark  Twain,"  told  by  a  keen 


observer.  Appended  to  each  chapter  i« 
a  note  of  practical  suggestions  for  in- 
tending  travelers. 

SQUIRE  PHIN  is  a  novel  woven  about 
"Hard-Times"  Wharff,  the  "Look"  boys 
and  a  great  many  more  Maine  charac- 
ters. Written  by  Holman  Day,  it  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  in  Maine. 

UP  IN  MAINE;  a  collection  of  stories  of 
Yankee  life,  told  in  fresh  and  vigorous 
verse,  by  Holman  F.  Day. 

CAMP  AND  TRAIL,  by  Stewart  Edward 
White.  A  volume  of  practical  informa- 
tion for  the  wilderness  traveler.  Illus- 
trated descriptions  of  outfits  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  firms  from 
which  these  articles  may  be  obtained. 

THE  CONGO  AND  COASTS  OF  AFRICA, 
a  reliable  book  of  information  and  inter- 
est,  by   Richard  Harding  Davis. 

WALTON'S  COMPLEAT  ANGLER  is  a 
book  to  turn  many  an  idle  hour  by  a 
brookside  into  profit.  Its  charm  is  per- 
ennial. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  is  a  deligrhtful  collection 
of  verse  and  prose  extracts  from  the 
writingrs  of  famous  nature  lovers.  It  is 
by  Rosalie  Arthur  and  is  not  too  big 
for   the   traveler. 

FLY  FISHING  AND  FLY  MAKING.  J. 
Harringrton  Keene  tells  the  whole  art  of 
preparing  and  using  the  feathered  lures 
for  finny  tribes.  A  helpful  manual  for 
all   fishermen. 

WAKE  ROBIN,  also  Locust  and  Wild 
Honey,  and  Siirns  and  Seasons,  by  John 
Burrougrhs.  are  just  the  size  for  the 
pocket  and  are  the  kind  of  books  to  bo 
read  and  reread. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE.  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck, is  as  fascinatingr  as  it  is  in- 
structive. It  is  not  only  grood.  natural 
history,    but   it   is   good   literature. 

CHAPMAN'S  HANDBOOK  OP  BIRDS  is 
indispensable  to  every  lover  of  bird  life. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  a  leather  cover 
pocket   edition. 

BYE  SPY.  SHARP  EYES,  and  OUR 
NATIVE  ORCHIDS  enable  one  who  so- 
journs In  the  country,  no  matter  where, 
to  get  glimpses  of  a  new  world.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  Gibson's  contributions  to 
insect  and  flower  biographies  are  a 
constant  delight. 

NATURE  AND  CULTURE.  H.  W.  Mabie.  is 
a  series  of  essays  for  quiet  moments  in 
close  communion  with  mother  nature. 

NATURE'S  GARDEN,  Neltje  Blanchan.  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  guides  to  our 
native  wild  flowers  ever  offered.  It  is 
cumbersome  for  field  work,  but  a  splen- 
did reference  book.  Bird  Neighbors  and 
Birds  that  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted,  by 
the  same  author,  treat  of  their  subjects 
equally  welL 

NATURE  STUDY  GUIDES,  Charles  K.  Reed, 
are  the  handiest  pocket  guides  to  the 
birds  and  flowers  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  yet  produced.  Game  and  water 
birds  and  birds  of  prey  are  included  in 
one  volume,  land  and  song  birds  in  an- 
other and  flow.ers  in  a  third.  Color  keys 
in  each. 


The  Rainbow  Party 


By  Mary  Blackwell  Sterling 


JCJNIQUE  and  artistic 
party  for  out  or  indoor 
entertainment,  and  one 
that  yrill  suggest  new 
ideas  for  a  church  fair, 
is  the  Rainbow  party. 
The  usual  plan  for  fairs 
is  followed,  except  that  the  decorations 
are  arranged  in  the  rainbow  colors,  in 
different  groups  of  tints,  and  the  artieles 
for  sale  are  diosen  and  arranged  accord- 
ingly. Let  the  telling  of  rainbow  storiflB 
with  music  be  part  of  the  program,  or 
reserve  a  booth  where  stories  will  be  told 
and  admission  chaiged.  The  stoiies 
shoold  be,  God's  Bow  of  Promise,  the 
Norse  myths  and  the  Rainbow  Bridge  to 
Walhalla,  with  t^e  music  representing  tiie 
storm,  rainbow  and  entrance  of  the  gods 
into  Walhalla;  the  Qtnek  myth,  iris;  the 
fairy  tale  of  the  pot  of  gold  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  rainl^ow;  the  lov^y 
tbooght  from  Hiawatha: 

^Saw  the  rainbow  in  die  heaTen 
Xn  the  eastern  sky  tiie  rainbow, 
Whispered,  'What  is  that,  NofcomisT 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 
'  Tia  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there ; 
An  tbe  wild  flowers  of  the  forest. 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perisAi, 
Blossom  in  the  heaven  above  us.^^ 

Pippa,  the  young  girl  who  wor^d  all 
day  in  the  mill  winding  the  rainbow  silks, 
may  be  said  to  give  to  the  party  its 
motto  in  the  little  song  she  sang  as  she 
.passed  along  the  streets  of  Asolo  on  her 
holiday,  through  her  sweet  «ingnng  being 
unconsciously  an  influence  for  good. 

Pippa  was  certainly  a  rainbow  girl, 
with  her  eye  for  color  and  her  spirit  of 
cheer.  Her  song  (look  up  your  Brown- 
ing) should  be  sung  to  the  beautiful 
setting  by  Mrs  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and 
Grieg's   Spring  Song  played. 

Ajb  the  rain  thought  provides  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  some  interesting 
ideas,  a  imique  form  of  invitation  or 
announcement  for  a  party  or  fair,  is  to 
use  the  tiny  Japanese  paper  parasols 
tliat  come  by  the  dozen,  about  five  in- 
dies long.  Cut  a  round  piece  of  tinted 
paper  thin  enough  to  fit  easily  into  tibe 
Antes  of  the  parasol,  but  tfaiek  enough 


to  write  on.  Write  the  invitations  on 
this  paper,  or  have  them  printed,  or  print 
in  gold  letters  and  colors.  Then  paste 
on  the  parasol  with  a  rainbow  rosette 
tied  at  the  top.  The  parasol  will  fit 
meety  into  an  envelope. 

Over  each  table  have  an  arch  made 
fcom  a  split  hoople  or  iron  wire  and  out 
from  wrapping  paper  an  arch  to  fit  over 
it,  tinting  the  six  spaces  and  printing 
osi  ike  arch,  in  gold  letters,  the  motto : 

''GOD'S  IN  HIS  HEAVEN— ALUS 
BIGHT   WITH   THE   WORLD.'' 

Paste  pieees  of  paper  over  the  hoople 
to  hold  it  firmly  to  ^e  paper  arch,  and 
it  can  be  handled  witiifflit  tearing,  hel 
each  end  of  the  ardi  rest  in  a  flower  pot 
Qoverad  widi  gold  pi^er,  in  which  novel- 
ties will  be  |]laoed  with  ^rainbow  ribbons 
attached,  to  he  drawn  out  by  paying  ten' 
oents  or  more  at  the  fair. 

Tim  fane3rwock  ta^bk  will  show  l&mAf 
Tambom  effiscts,  for  the  usoal  urtieles  ioac 
■ale  will  be  grouped  in  order  of  oolor, 
dhowing,  if  possible,  variations  of  HaL 
Siiawls,  bags,  knitted  slippers,  scarfii, 
fldnrtwaiat  materials,  all  kinds  of  hcmn 
for  the  neck,  worldbozes  withr  rainbow 
spools  and  embroidery  eottohs  and  sUks, 
ImQIb  of  oord  wfaidh  make  a  beantifnl 
group,  rolls  of  en^  paper  and  giaas 
candlesti^s  with  colored  candles  and 
shades,  are  a  fiew  of  the  avaihible  raa- 
terials.  All  these  artiideB  sell  wdl  and 
will  take  on  a  new  interest  as  rainbow 
noveldes.  There  is  a  lovdy  shawl,  usu- 
ally made  of  ice  wool,  with  a  border  of 
rainbow  tints,  whidi  should  be  popular. 
Blotters  are  simple  to  make,  and  ^'new*' 
when  made  of  the  six  tints,  tied  with  the 
variegated  ribbon  which  can  be  obtained, 
or  a  rosette  of  the  six  colors.  On  the  out- 
side paste  a  Perry  picture,  cut  close,  of 
Millet's  The  Rainbow,  and  print  the 
motto  on  in  gold  letters.  Bookmarks  of 
ribbon  widi  the  motto  in  gold  can  be 
made   easily. 

A  special  children's  table  will  show  all 
kinds  of  paint  boxes  and  colored  crayons, 
penholders  and  pencils,  which  come  in 
the  dainty  tinted  woods  now,  and  soap- 
bobble  pipes,  tied  with  rainbow  ribbons. 
Prisms  hang  where  they  will  reflect  the 
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rainbow  colors.  There  is  cord,  rolls  of 
pin-wheel  paper  and  packages  of  tinted 
cutting  paper  for  the  children  of  kinder- 
garten age,  and  scissors  with  blunt  points 
tied  with  ribbons.  These  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  kindergarten  supply  store, 
where  the  best  paint  boxes  and  crayons 
may  be  purchased  also.  The  little  brass 
pots  that  come  for  about  ten  cents  are 
useful  for  the  desk,  or  can  contain  tiny 
ferns,  and  are  quite  suggestive  of  the 
"pot  of  gold."  Balls  made  of  tinted 
paper  with  battledores  (shaped  like 
spades)  make  a  merry  game.  The  effect 
of  the  tints  bobbing  around  is  very  at- 
tractive. These  paper  balls  can  serve  also 
as  balloons,  which  come  only  in  the  dark 
colors.  Six  kites  might  be  made  and 
started  off,  guesses  being  made  as  to 
which  color  would  arrive  first  at  a  spec- 
ified point.  Pretty  banners  can  be  made 
of  tissue  paper  for  decoration,  or  of  crepe 
tissue  with  the  motto  to  sell. 

For  those  who  will  want  to  give  a 
Rainbow  party  or  cotillion,  there  should 
be  tinted  dance  oards  tied  with  little  pen- 
cils, and  crepe  tissue  paper  fans,  which 
are  very  pretty  and  durable.  Lovely 
crepe  paper  parasols  can  be  obtained, 
and  are  attractive  to  use  for  cotillion 
figures  and  favors.  Dolls  should  be 
dressed  in  rainbow  paper,  muslin  or  silk, 
and  have  dolls'  umbrellas.  Overshoes 
and  parasols  should  be  for  sale  with 
dainty  cotton  or  silk  parasols  for  their 
mammas!  As  the  summer  season  is  ap- 
proaching, these  practical  articles  will  be 
sure  to  sell.  Sunbonnets  and  "jumper*' 
aprons  might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Arrange  the  ice  cream  tables  so  that 
they  represent  different  tints  in  their  dec* 
orations,  with  colored  candles,  etc.  The 
ice  cream  should  be  in  rose,  orange,  yel- 
low and  pistachio,  and  the  cakes  iced 
accordingly;  the  sandwiches  should  be 
tied  with  tinted  ribbons. 

The  candy  table  will  be  very  attractive, 
as  nowadays  candies  are  made  in  all 
the  tints  except  blue.  They  can  be 
placed  on  blue  mats  or  tied  with  blue 
ribbons,  and  where  violet  is  missing  can- 
died violets  can  be  added.  Straight  and 
curled  sticks  of  candy  can  be  tied  with 
ribbon  and  will  greatly  add  to  the  dec- 
oration of  the  table. 

A  special  entertainment  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  inviting  eighteen  or  more  chil- 
dren to  take  part.  A  mistress  of  cere- 
monies is  appointed  to  direct  the  en- 
tertainment and  a  few  grown-nps  assist 
when  needed.  The  children  represent 
\he  rainbow  fairies  and  are  each  given 


a  tissue  paper  wing  to  be  pinned  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  These  wings  are 
made  by  holding  the  paper  the  long  way 
and  folding  a  few  times  to  the  center; 
over  the  folds  paste  a  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  passe-partout  paper.  Rainbow 
rosettes,  which  can  be  made  easily  and 
which  add  to  the  color  scheme,  are  pinned 
to  the  shoulder  and  to  the  hats.  Hats 
can  be  taken  from  mottoes  and  then 
adorned  with  rosettes,  but  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  make  them.  The  wings  should  be 
made  of  the  colors  in  different  tints,  as 
many  tints  used  as  there  are  groups  of. 
six,  and  the  beauty  of  the  party  will 
be  to  keep  the  right  tints  together.  The 
music  will  be  in  waltz  time  and  at  an 
out-of-door  party  a  phonograph  or  a 
piano  on  the  piazza  can  accompany  the 
dancers. 

The  children  should  stand  in  a  large 
circle  and  a  rose  color  is  chosen  to  com- 
mence the  game.  Rose,  yellow  and  blue 
are  the  colors  for  the  girls;  orange,  green 
and  violet  for  the  boys.  Rose  commences 
the  game  by  dancing  around  the  circle 
until  she  finds  the  orange  that  cor- 
responds with  her  tint;  both  dance  to 
find  yellow,  etc.  The  six  chosen  then 
make  a  circle  and  wait  while  the  next 
rose  commences  a  second  circle  which  has 
twelve  children  in  it;  the  circles  should 
be  varied  according  to  the  number  of 
children  playing.  Many  variations  can 
be  arranged  by  the  rose  colors  dancing 
together,  the  orange  colors  doing  the 
same,  etc.  Or  rose  and  green,  orange 
and  blue,  yellow  and  violet,  may  match 
up.  A  Japanese  gong  announces  the 
end  of  the  dance,  and  then  the  mistress  of 
ceremonies  gives  the  next  order.  For  a 
cotillion  many  pretty  figures  can  be  ar- 
ranged, with  appropriate  favors. 

For  a  children's  party,  all  might  be 
asked  to  come  in  white  and  a  sample  of 
tissue  paper  sent  with  the  request  that 
the  hair  ribbons  and  sash  may  be  of 
that  color  and  tint;  the  little  boys  will 
not  object  to  colored  ties,  but  their  suits 
will  probably  vary  and  need  not  be 
depended  upon  for  the  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. Each  child  will  be  presented 
with  a  rainbow  rosette  made  of  ribbon 
or  tissue  paper;  the  special  tint  carried 
out  will  indicate  at  what  table  she  is  to 
sit  and  the  special  color  will  be  the  one 
she  was  requested  to  wear,  and  a  fairy 
wing  of  that  color  will  be  given  her 
later  when  the  rainbow  game  is  played. 
Six  or  twelve  should  be  at  each  table, 
and  each  chair  will  be  tied  with  a  color 
showing  where  each  child  is  to  sit. 


After  the  atoiiea  have  been  told  Ibe 
.-hilriren  sn  explaiinlioii  of  tlie  colors  and 
lints  will  be  given,  and  the  game  will 
follow.  Tlie  wings  have  been  mode  for 
(be  children  and  marked  with  their  names 
to  avoid  confusion.  For  older  chiidreii 
sashca  might  take  tbe  place  of  wingrs; 
these  are  made  by  cnliing  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue paper  in  half  and  pasting  together 
with  a  few  folds  at  shoulder  and  waist, 
covered  with  passe-partout  paper.  At 
each  place  have  one  of  the  little  glass 
eandlestielcs  that  come  for  ten  cents,  with 
candles  in  different  colors.  Have  a  eeu- 
lerpieee  of  flowers  with  six  little  cundle- 
Micks  around;  light  them  and  let  )riesses 
he  made  as  to  which  candle  will  burn 
loneest,  which  go  out  first,  and  prizes 
offered.  A  large  c-oke  migiit  bo  ordered 
in  the  shape  of  the  arch  with  the  motto 
ifed  on,  with  rainbow  eandlea  on  it. 
Mottoes  should  be  made  of  crfipe  tissue 
paper  and  should  contain  hats  and  simple 


uovelties:  pejicils,  ribbons,  haiidkercliiefs 
with  colored  borders  and  rolls  of  piu- 
wheel  paper. 

Another  gftme  which  can  be  played  at    I 
the  fair  nr  party  is,  "Searching  (or  the 
Pot  of  Gold  at  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow.*' 
Two  arches  are  placed  at  either  end  oC    i 
the  room;  in  the  pols  of  gold  are  gifts. 
Four   childi-en    will    lie    blindfolded    and . ; 
start  from  the  foiir  comers  of  the  room  ■ 
to  try  to  touch  a  pot  of  gold;  if  suc- 
cesafui,  a  pft  may  be  taken  out. 

The  party  or  fair  should  not  be  con- 
sidered complete  until  Mrs  Beach's  set- 
ting  for    The    Yeai^s    at   the    Spring  is 
sung.     The  verse  can  be  sung  easily  to  j 
Rubinstein's  Melody  in  F.     Let  some  one  1 
sing  it  first  to  indicate  the  rhythm,  then  \ 
all    should    be    asked    to    join    in.     Sing  \ 
twice  at   first  to  the  melody  and  its  v 
iation,  pan«e  while  the  pianist  plays 
then  all  join  in  as  the  melody  is  playeii    i 
for  the   last    lime.  ' 
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The  Vacation  Camera 


appearance, 
whole  setting  of  the 
picture  is  beautiful. 
ideal  for  the  subject. 
It  is  such  a  picture 
as  I  might  travel 
thousands  of  niiles 
in  a  vain  effort  to 
duplicate.  And  it 
is  mioe  because  in 
my  iiand  as,  willi 
my  heavy  pack.  I 
started  lo  luil  ovei- 
t  h  e  ImifT  portfl'.-c. 
was  my  little  vaca- 
tion comrade  ami 
constant  cumpai 
a      folding      poeki 

Tbei4    is 


Tliornton 

pensive  apparatus  b  essential  to  ihe  mak- 
ing of  good  pbotograpbs.  The  falliwy  of 
tbia  may  be  proven  by  a  little  experiment- 
ing with  a  pinhole  camera.  I  have  seen 
eitquiaite  things  produced  in  tbia  way.  1 
know  a  photographer  who  has  a  national 
reputation,  and  who  never  gets  less  than 
five  dollars  each  for  bis  illuslrations  for 
pubficalions,  who  is  today  using  an  old- 
fime  view  eamera,  with  a  $7.50  lens  and 
the  old-time  oap. 
1  the  tyro  among 
todaj 


but  for 

i.t  VIS  the  coal 

I'  finest  cameras 

mliibilive.    mid 

well  Ibul  it  is 

i>.     If   I   might  of- 

(T  advice,  based  on 

iiii;t     experience,      I 

.hoLibi    say   that   W- 

ry  iiniHleur  photog- 

apher    .siniuld    have 

t  leiisl  twii 


THE    VACAnOJT    CAMERA. 


one  of  them  ihe  iuexpensive  IV^  by  3^i, 
the  olher  such  size  as  suits  both  you  auij 
your  pockethook.  Even  now  too  many 
people  take  this  tiny  apparatus  as  a  joky, 
jts  ii9<%  are  manifold.  Its  iuitial  cost, 
the  cost  of  the 
films  aiid  develop- 
intr,  and  finally  tlie 
cost  of  the  prints 
ai-e  so  trifling  thai 
it  is  possible  to  pre- 
serve at  an  inflii- 
itcsimal  cost  u 
priceless  record  of 
daily  life.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  si' 
when  there  arr 
children  in  t  h  r 
bume.  It  is  mi 
trouble  to  take  tlie 
diminutive  2H  bv 
3Vi      out     for     a 

walk;   it   takes  up  Avumiai 

no  needed  space  in 

the  bouse.  To  sum  it  all  up,  il  is  handy. 
Small,  do  you  say?  Yes,  but  if  you  pick 
your  camera  out  carefully,  yoii  can  have 
made  enlargements  of  almost  any  size 
you  wish  from  the  negatives;  these  little 
boxes  make  pictures  which  are  often 
wonderful  in  their  sharpness  and  defini- 
tion. 

I  know  of  one  woman  w!io  has  over 
se\-en  hundred  photographs  of  her  little 
boy,  who  is  now  under  five  years  of  age. 
The  little  camera  is  kept  at  hand,  at  home 
and  when  on  her  stinuner  vaealion.  When- 
ever Laddie  gets  into  trouble,  mother 
and  camera  rush  to  the  rescue  together. 
The  result  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting 


collections  of  child  photographs  imagin- 
able. It  is,  in  pictorial  form,  the  little 
boy's  life  as  he  has  lived  it. 

Of  larger  sizes  there  is  so  great  a  va- 

liely  that  personal  preference  must  enter 

largely    into     tii  e 


by     the     enlarging 
(-a,mera   to   the   de- 
sired    size,     and 
splendid 

panel,  while  the  shape  the  other  way  is 
equally  advantageous.     Altogether,  it  i 
difiicult   to   think   of  a  handier  size   o 
shape   than   either  of   these.      They   ai-e  I 
adopted  to  plates  and  film  packs,  or  f 
roll  when  desired. 

For  home  nse,  or  a  permanent  vacation  I 
i-esidenoe,  a  5  by  7  with  a  4  by  5  kit  I 
is  hard  to  equal.  It  is  not  so  heavy  but  I 
that  it  can  be  easily  cai-ried  on  short  ex-  j 
cursions;  it  is  big  enough  for  splendid  I 
portrait  work  and  altogether  makes  an  | 
idejit  size. 

When  traveling  avoid  carrying  plates,  ] 
but  use  films,  by  all  means.    They  are  light, 
easily   packed,   and   although  the  initial  ] 
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le  photo#nph 


cost  is  iniicli  more  than  (hat  of  plates, 
Ihey  are  iti  flie  lotij;  run  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  The  film-pack  is  a 
boon  to  travelers.  I  liave  had  most  ex- 
cellent results  with  some,  although  I  con- 
fess to  a  p9rsonal  prejudice  against  them, 
llie  I'esult  of  some  unfortunate  exiierieace 
with  them  when  they  were  first  intro- 
duced. The  roll  film  is  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Have  your  films,  whether 
iu  pack  or  roll,  hermetically  sealed,  partic- 
ularly if  going  on  the  water  or  to  warm 
climates.  Otherwise  they  are  very  likely 
to  deteriorate.  For  (he  roll  films  tin 
cylinders  make  a  very  acceptable  method 
of  sealing.  Take  out  only  those  which 
you  are  to  use  each  day.  Adherence  to 
this  simple  rule  will  save  you  dozens  of 
negatives  which  will  prove  invaluable  to 
you  as  mementoes  of  the  scenes  which 
have  interested  you. 

'  The  power  of  light  varies  with  the  lat- 
itude. Working  in  the  tropics  in  the  late 
fall,  I  have  found  ttuit,  despite  the  ikppar- 
ent  intensity  of  the  light,  the  same  stops 
that  I  used  in  the  North  gave  satisfactory 
results; 'in  fact,  in  Porto  Rico,  I  used 
mv  lens  wide  open  for  snapshots  without 
overtiming  any  of  them. 

Always  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact 
that  your  picture  is  encompassed  on 
four  sides.  This  is  where  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  the  ground-Klass 
and  tripod.  What  appears  to  the  eye  to 
be  a  most  enchanting  picture  becomes 
commonplace  and  unsatisfactory  when 
brought  down  to  the  limits  of  the  plate. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  hold  the  hands 
parallel  at  about  the  width  of  the  plate 
and  look  at  your  subject  through  them. 
Several  reflecting  cameras  have  been  put 
on  the  market  these  last  few  years.    These 


enable  the  operator 
to  see  bis  picture 
the  full  size  of  the 
plate  at  the  moment 
of  exposure.  Orig- 
inally these  were 
very  expensive,  but 
now  they  are  being 
made  as  low  as  ten 
dollars  i  n  price. 
The  advantage  is 
great.  For  snap- 
shot work  the  finder 
has  always  been 
more  or  less  uasat- 
is  factory,  inasmuch 
a.s  it  has  sometimes 
been  difficult  to  see 
quickly  and  clearly 
the  object  desired. 
With  these  new  cameras  the  image  is 
clear  and  the  exact  size  it  will  be  In  the 
finished  picture. 

A  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
nets  a  goodly  sum  by  means  of  souvenir 
postcards  of  her  summer  surroundings. 
Her  outfit  is  not  expensive;  the  plate  is 
4  by  o  in  size,  and  with  this  she  makes 
excellent  negatives.  By  observation  she 
has  leai-ned  the  favorite  points  of  inter- 
est to  summer  visitors,  and  she  makes  it 
a  study  to  get  views,  either  from  dif- 
ferent viewpoints  ar  under  more  interest- 
ing conditions  tlian  other  photographers. 
As  a  result  her  postcards  are  alivays  in 
demand.  This  plan  can  be  widely  adapted, 
and  wide-awake  young  women  can  readily 
earn  a  good  part  of  their  vacation  money 
in  such  a  way.  I  know  another  young 
woman  who  has  become  skilled  in.  the 
art  of  photo  printing.  She  makes  a 
business  of  making  real  art  productions 
from  amateur  negatives.  She  has  studied 
the  matter  of  values  in  negatives,  and 
she  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not 
a  negative  will  enlarge  to  advantage. 
Some  of  her  productions  have  aatooisbed 
the  original  makers  of  the  negatives,  for 
she  has  developed  unsuspected  beauty  in 
their  work. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  delight- 
ful, practical  uses  for  the  camera.  I 
know  a  young  woman  who  in  summer 
makes  careful  studies  of  landscapes,  aud 
in  the  fall,  in  her  spare  hours,  makes  the 
most  charming  calendars  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year  sale.  She  also  gets  up 
menu  and  place  cards,  valentines.  Easter 
cards,  etc.  Thus  she  actually  makes  a 
profit  out  of  her  vacation.  I  have  a  very 
real  regret  for  anyone  whom  I  meet  who 
has  not  yet  learned  the  charm  o 


The  Comedy  of  Home  Building 

By  Jesse  Lynch  WillUms 

Autkor  (>(  FriDSElan  SuriH,  New  York  SkMsbii.  ttt 
Dnwinga  by  Frederic  R.  Grager 

II — The  Dream  and  the  Nightmare  of  Actual  Building 


I 

i  HE    Fred    Carrolls    had 

obser\-ed  that  the  erec- 
tion of  state  capitols, 
CaiTiegie  libraries  and 
other  important  edifices 
was  inaugurated  with  a 
formal  ceremony  called, 
"Turning  up  the  first  sod."  Therefore, 
since  their  house  in  the  country  was  to 
be  an  important  edifice,  they  decided  to 
have  a  ceremony  of  their  own. 

So  when  at  last  the  great  day  in  their 
history  arrived  toward  which  years  of 
dreaming  and  dt'signing  had  carried  them 
they  honored  certain  intimate  friends  and 
relatives  with  an  invitation  to  witness  the 
turning  up  of  their  first  sod  by  Frederic 
Carroll,  Jr,  aged  five,  appropriately 
dressed  in  his  blue  jumpers — which 
seemed  more  suitable  to  him  and  to  dig- 


ging than  the  frock  eoat  and  silk  hat  gen- 
erally worn  on  such  occasions  by  his 
fellow  turners-up  of  first  sods.  Since  he 
was  the  chief  cauae  of  their  going  in  for 
building  a  little  country  place  (instead 
of  waiting  until  they  could  afford  a  big 
one),  it  seemed  only  fair  that  he  should 
do  this  much  of  the  work. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  formal  mo- 
ment Frederic,  Jr,  did  not  seem  to  look 
at  it  in  that  way.  He  liked  the  nickel- 
plated  spa<le  well  enough,  except  for  the 
ribbons,  but  it  seemed  that  he  was  not 
given  to  digging  before  audiences.  He 
never  had  done  that  sort  of  thing — he 
never  would,  he  decided.  His  adoring 
aunts  were  telliug  him  how  much  like 
an  angel  he  looked  in  his  dariing  little 
overalls.  His  respectful  uncles  were  fo- 
cusing cameras  upon  his  darling  little 
curls.  A  sentimental  grandparent  was 
reminding  him  that  it  would  be  such  a 
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nice  thing  to  recall  in  after  years.  No 
wonder  he  didn't  care  to  proceed  with 
the  ceremony. 

In  short,  he  threw  up  the  job,  threw 
down  the  nickel-plated  spade,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  automobile  which  had 
brought  him  out  into  the  country.  He 
had  long  intended  to  do  a  bit  of  inde- 
pendent exploring  there  anyway,  and 
from  this  greasy  retreat,  whence  no  one 
could  conveniently  yank  him,  he  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  did  not  care  a  hang 
whether  he  ever  had  a  nice  house  for 
baby  to  play  in  or  not,  and  refused  to 
come  out  until  biibed  with  a  box  of 
candy.  Thus,  at  the  very  start  of  their 
building  operations,  the  Carrolls  had  a 
strike  on  their  hands. 

However,  the  guests  enjoyed  the  cham- 
pagne in  which  the  building  operations 
were  toasted,  especially  the  bachelors,  who 
had  no  houses  or  children  to  bother  with, 
and  they  gibed  Fred  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  namesake;  and  the  house  was  be- 
gun at  any  rate.  That  was  the  main 
thing. 

It  was  actually  begun !  With  men  and 
teams  digging  up  the  ground  in  a  most 
oblivious,  businesslike  manner,  quite  as 
if  it  were  to  be  a  real  house — but  it  was ! 
And  that  seemed  the  most  astonishing 
thing  about  it.  Their  house  was  to  be  no 
longer  merely  on  paper.  It  was  to  sprout 
up  from  the  ground  and  grow  and  find  it- 
self and  become  a  home,  a  real  home  for 
people  to  live  in,  for  children  to  be 
born  in,  a  scene  for  weddings  and  funer- 
als perhaps;  a  background  for  memories, 
good  times  and  bad  times,  the  humdrum 
happenings  of  daily  existence,  as  well  as 
the  more  vivid  emotional  experiences 
occasionally,  which  together  make  the  sum 
of  life  and  cause  houses  to  be  so  much 
more  personal  and  important  than  mere 
edifices  of  sticks  and  stones  and  brick 
and    plaster. 

Well,  now  that  work  was  actually  be- 
gun, the  Carrolls,  who,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, had  rented  a  place  near  by,  be- 
lieved that  their  troubles  were  over  at 
last.  All  they  had  to  do  now  was  to  lean 
back  and  watch  the  beautiful  thing  grow. 
How  many  innocent  home  builders  have 
made  the  same  mistake !  Their  real  trou- 
bles had  only  just  begun.  Also  their  real 
fun,  for  that  matter. 

II 

For  a  while  it  grew  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  wonderful  cellar  was  ex- 
cavated with  the  greatest  ease  and  hardly 


any  occasion  for  blasting.  "That  means," 
said  Fred  enthusiastically,  "that  we  are 
saving  money!  Blasting  is  very  expen- 
sive. The  contractor  says  he  figured  on 
blasting  in  his  original  bid.  Weren't 
we  clever  to  build  on  a  percentage  basis! 
And  yet,  they  say  artists  aren't  practi- 
cal. We  can  be  as  practical  as  anybody 
when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  it.  It's 
only  that  usually  there  are  more  im- 
portant things  to  think  about." 

"Yes,"  said  Molly;  "only  do  you  think 
it  necessary  for  them  to — do  that  so 
much?"  She  indicated  a  workman  spit- 
ting impiously  into  their  cellar.  Appar- 
ently the  workman  failed  to  realize  that 
this  was  potentially  a  lady's  house.  But 
copious  spitting  seemed  to  be  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  honest  workmanship, 
and  so  the  Carrolls  generously  overlooked 
it  in  the  joy  of  their  sense  of  possession. 
Here  was  a  visible,  tangible  piece  of  the 
world,  ^11  their  own.  "Let's  take  a  stroll 
over  the  estate,"  Fred  would  say. 

"Shall  we  cross  the  moors  today f" 
Molly  would  ask.  That  was  the  level 
plot  where  the  tennis  court  was  planned. 
•*0r  wander  down  to  the  game  preserve t" 
That  was  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot 
where  the  bushes  wei-e  thick.  They  also 
possessed  a  copse,  it  seemed,  but  there 
were  no  fens.  It  was  too  bad  about  the 
fens,  but  they  couldn't  have  everything. 
If  they  had  everything  they  would  miss 
the  luxury  of  desire,  and  that  would  be 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world. 

For  the  most  part  they  lingered  near 
the  hole  in  the  ground  where  the  house 
itself  was  going  to  be,  each  thinking  how 
it  would  gradually  dawn  upon  them.  Be- 
sides, it  was  very  interesting,  as  holes  go, 
and  Fred  pronounced  the  excavated  earth 
wonderful  in  color.  He  took  a  clod  of 
it  back  to  his  studio  in  town  and  asked 
some  of  his  pals  if  I  hey  did  not  think  it 
wonderful.     They  said  they  did. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  troubled 
theto  both  at  this  time,  though  each,  hop- 
ing that  the  other  did  not  notice  it,  kept 
silent  about  it,  after  the  foolish  manner 
of  many  married  people,  especially  young 
ones.  They  feared  that  some  dreadful, 
irreparable  mistake  had  been  made;  the 
outline  of  the  house  as  shown  by  the 
foundation  was  so  disillusionizingly  di- 
minutive. Such  is  always  the  effect,  of 
course,  at  this  stage  of  house  building, 
but  no  one  had  prepared  them  for  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  unnecessary  lit- 
tle disillusionments  in  life  which  would 
not  hurt  so  if  only  the  older  generation 
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took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  the  younger 
generation  in  advance.  Perhaps  tliey  for- 
get. 

Well,  it  got  oil  Molly's  nerves  to  such 
a  degree  one  night  that  she  could  not 
sleep.  So,  arising  at  dawn,  she  dressed 
quietly  and  tiptoed  downstairs  so  as  not 
to  disturb  Fred  in  the  next  room.  Then, 
having  spent  five  minutes  in  n  vain  search 
for  Ihe  long  tape  measure  (already  pur- 
chased for  marking  out  the  tenuis  court), 
and   linally   compromising  upon   a  short 


one  in  the  sewing  machine  drawer, 
ci'ept  stealthily  out  of  the  bouse  , 
across  the  dewy  lawn  to  measure  that  I 
foundation  and  settle  the  matter  once  arid'! 
for  all.  But  when  she  arrived  ot  thad 
scene  of  disillusionment,  there  was  Fred,.r 
leaning  over,  absorbijdly  measuring  tha  j 
foundations  with  the  long  tape  measure.  I 

"What  arc  you  doitigr' 

"What  are  yaa  doing?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing." 


Each  looked  at  the  other's  tape 
then  at  the  other's  eyes  a  moment,  and 
burst  out  liiiishiag.  Wilson  Petei's,  the 
architect,  an-iviug  that  day,  put  their 
minds  at  rest  by  esplainiii^  the  optical 
delusion. 

Lumber  arrived,  a  gang  of  caxpejiters 
came,  the  heavy  timbers  were  set  up,  the 
frame  of  the  hoHse  fairly  flew  together, 
like  Wendy's  house  in  the  second  act  of 
Peter  Pan.  With  the  merry  music  of 
rhythmic  hammering,  the  delightful  odor 
of  clean  lumber,  and  the  prospects  of 
limitless  kindlings  for  the  new  house, 
these  were  happy  days. 

"You're  Roing  to  have  a  mighty  tight, 
well-built  house,  Mr  Carroll,"  said  the 
contractor's  superintendent. 

"We  believe  in  having  'era  tight," 
nodded  Fred,  with  a  wink  at  Molly,  who 
was  smiling  at  his  attempt  to  sound  prac- 
tical. 

"At  the  present  rate,"  said  Wilson  Pe- 
ters, who  seemed  to  be  paying  particular 
attention  tn  this  job;  "at  the  present  rate 
your  house  ought  to  he  turned  over  to 
you  by  September  first,"  That  meant  a 
month   ahead    of  the   contract. 

"Nothing  like  having  a  friend  for  your 
BiThitect,"  said  Pred  to  Molly. 

When  the  ridge  pole  was  creeled,  there 


was    another  ceremony,   a   treat  i 
workmen,     called,     "topping     the 
brush."     The     farrollH,     iinving 
landed  proprietors,  lielieved  in  en 
ing  these  qnaint   old  guild  custo' 
look  place   on  a    Saturday  half-he 
One  of  the  men  climbed  up  and 
a  young  cedar  tree  to  the  end  of  the  ridf 
pole.     Thereupon    a    keg    of    beer 
opened,  wlueh  Fred  had  ordered  for  tJ 
along  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  an  e 
uioiis    number    of    sandwiches.     It 
served  in  the  dining  I'onra,  or  what  1 
eventually  to  be  a  dining  rooii 
to  Mr  Carroll,"  said  the  superintenden 
raising  a  foaming  mug  of  beer;  "may  1  , 
iive  long  and  be  happy  in  his  new  honseE| 

Fred  didn't  feel  so  much  like  a  land^ 
proprietor  when'  it    came   to   making  J 
speech,  but  he  said  be  was  very  glad 
have  as  his  first  guests  iu  the  new  hoi 
Ihe  men  who  were  building  it,  and  b 
ing  it  ao  well.     He  told  them  bow  I 
he  respected  honest   wurkmen.  who  I 
a  pride  iii  their  work.     Then,  fearing  b 
this  sounded  patroniring    he  added  tl 
he  kucn   what  he  was  talking  aboat,  ' 
cnuse  he,  too,  toiled  nith  bis  hands  ■ 
knew   the  jot   of  "making  things  i 
nut  the  W1V  jou  want  them  In." 

The\    thought    hi-,    hands    didn't 
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mnch  like  it,  bat  didn't  mind  his  thinking 
80  if  he  wanted  to,  and  considered  him  all 
right  for  setting  up  the  beer,  especially 
as  he  straightway  departed  and  left  them 
to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  it. 

Ill 

After  this  came  a  period  of  stagnation. 
Molly  said  the  beer  must  have  made  them 
logy.  The  frame,  having  shot  up  like  a 
mushroom,  now  hesitated  as  if  wondering 
what  to  do  next  Finally  the  work 
stopped  altogether. 

'^  Another  blank  strike,''  said  the  snpep- 
intendent.  "They  were  planning  it  while 
drinking  your  beer  in  your  dining  room, 
Mr  Carroll.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
honest  workman  and  his  pride  in  his 
work.  Huh!  The  only  pride  they  take 
is  in  the  amount  of  work  they  can  get  out 
of  doing.  I've  had  twenty  years'  exper- 
ience and  I  know" 

"Is  that  why  they  looked  so  mad  when 
my  servants  gathered  up  some  of  those 
odds  and  ends  for  kindling  the  other 
dayf"  asked  Fred. 

The  superintendent  smiled.  He  had 
heard  about  the  kindling  episode.  "Well, 
yon  see,  it's  an  old  custom  for  the  fore- 
man to  have  all  that.  They  consider  it 
their  right." 

Here  was  another  fine  old  g^iild  custom 
to  be  encouraged  by  landed  proprietors. 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that  he  brought  a  horse 
and  wagon  here  the  next  day,"  said 
Fred,  "and  carted  it  off  right  under  my 
ejw,  I  aierely  have  the  ancient  right 
of  paying  for  it,  I  suppose." 

The  ^ike  was  finally  adjusted,  and 
Mr  Carroll  was  assured  that  the  house 
would  be  turned  over  to  him  "soon  after" 
the  middle  of  October. .  (That  is  one  of 
their  favorite  expressions.)  "Why,  we're 
just  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  check  this 
job  off,"  they  assured  him  plausibly. 
(That  is  another.) 

Then  later  it  was  "a  mistake  in  some 
of  the  material.  We  had  to  send  it  all 
back.  It  isn't  our  fault."  It  never  was, 
it  seemed,  the  fault  of  anyone  visible. 

Meanwhile  Peters,  who  in  the  earlier 
stages  seemed  almost  as  keen  as  the 
CarroUs  themselves,  gradually  manifested 
less  interest  in  their  house,  now  that  he 
had  had  his  fun  out  of  designing  and 
starting  the  thing.  He  was  given  to  tell- 
ing them  at  length  aboiit  this  and  that 
important  competition  he  had  won,  while 
they  wanted  him  to  talk  about  their  own 
important  house  and  to  rush  it  through 
so  they  eould  live  in  it  next  fall,  l^e 
lease  oh  the  place  they  were  occupying 


expired  on  October  first.  They  had  con- 
fidingly declined  to  extend  it  to  Novem- 
ber first  when  they  had  the  chance.  (''Oh, 
no,  we'll  be  living  in  our  own  home  by 
that  time!"  they  had  remarked.) 

"Look  here,"  said  Fred  to  the  architect, 
"we  appreciate  that  you  are  pretty  busy 
just  now  with  all  these  more  important 
undertakings;  what  would  you  say  to  get- 
ting a  superintendent  to  oversee  our 
work?  That's  often  don«,  and  I'd  gladly 
pay  for  his  services.  These  contractors 
have  to  be  watched  all  the  time.  I'm 
convinced  that  they  are  i^dmping  our 
work.  I  told  you  how  I  caught  them 
leaving  out  the  deafening  paper  between 
the  fioors." 

Peters  did  not  like  this.  His  profes- 
sional pride  was  touched.  "Well,  didn't 
I  make  'em  rip  up  the  fioor  and  put  it 
int"  he  asked.  "No,  I'll  superintend  my 
own  work,  Fred.  That's  what  you're 
paying  me  for,  old  man.  They  can't  fool 
me.  They  all  say  I  have  an  eye  like  an 
eagle.  Look  at  your  concrete  fioor  in  the 
cellar,  for  instance.  Didn't  I  make  them 
rip  it  out,  the  whole  thing  f  Didn't  I 
jump  all  over  themf" 

This  was  true;  he  had  made  a  most 
interesting  fuss  over  that,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  as  the  house  was  being  oon- 
structed  on  a  cost  basis,  the  owner  would 
have  to  pay  for  that  extra  work.  But 
Fred  didn't  like  to  remind  Wilson  of 
things  of  this  sort;  it  was  so  distasteful. 

The  architect's  visits  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  more  and  more  hurried. 
He  kept  the  carriage  from,  the  station 
waiting  while  he  stalked  through  the  house 
in  a  blustering  manner,  scowling  and 
swearing  occasionally,  as  if  to  impress 
Fred  with  his  thoroughness,  then  was  off 
again  to  the  train  in  a  great  hurry,  both 
vehicles  to  be  charged  to  traveling  ex- 
penses in  his  bill  to  the  Carrolls. 

In  justice  to  the  architect,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  CarroUs'  house  had  reached 
a  stage  where  such  constant  attention  was 
not  necessary,  but  the  Carrolls  did  not 
think  so.  They  had  never  built  a  house 
before,  and  it  was  something  like  a  first 
baby.  So  Molly  decided  that  she  never 
had  liked  that  man  and  told  Fred  that 
he  ought  to  write  and  prod  him  up  for 
neglecting  them  so.  "This  is  a  business 
relationsMp,  and  you  mustn't  let  your 
friendship  stand  in  the  way.  You  owe 
it  to  your  wife  and  ehildren  to  have  this 
house  well  built,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
pretty  head. 

^ou'd  think,"  swore  Peters  to  his 
ner  when  the  letter  eamei  '^that 
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nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  driving  of 
every  nail  in  that  one  little  house!  It's 
becoming  a  nuisance/' 

But  he  ought  to  have  been  used  to  it. 
That  was  usually  the  way.  Each  home 
builder  thinks  his  house  the  most  impor- 
tant one  in  the  world.    So  it  is^  to  hinL 

Then,  having  finished  swearing,  Peters 
wrote  a  lovely  letter  telling  them  he 
''knew  exactly  how  they  felt  about  it," 
or  rather,  he  called  out  to  his  stenogra- 
pher, '^ Jolly  Number  two,  and  add  that 
m  be  down  to  take  up  all  these  matters 
in  detail  next  Tuesday." 

''Did  you  say  Thursday,  sirf" 

"Either  will  do — ^just  so  you  remember 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  telegram  postpon- 
ing my  visit  on  account  of  an  important 
conference  in  Boston." 

Meanwhile  there  had  come  the  question 
of  "extras."  The  Carrolls,  like  many  in- 
nocent home  builders,  thought  that  the 
contract  price — ^in  this  case,  the  "up- 
shot figure" — covered  everything  neces- 
sary for  a  home  to  live  in  except  the  fur- 
niture. The  furnace  was  extra,  the 
kitchen  range  was  an  extra,  the  electric 
light  fixtures  were  extra,  even  the  mantel- 
pieces were  extra.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  necessary  extras,  there  were  many 
others  very  desirable — ^a  glass  indosure 
for  the  covered  veranda  in  cold  weather, 
a  latticed  inclosure  for  drying  the 
clothes,  adjoining  the  laundry  and  in- 
corporated with  the  lines  of  the  house. 
"As  long  as  we  can't  have  a  stable  and 
a  stable-yard,"  said  Fred,  "we  can  at 
least  use  a-  drying  ground.  That  will 
help  the  long,  low  effect,  let  the  house, 
down  easily  on  that  side,  and  hide  the 
family  wash  from  public  view." 

They  denied  themselves  the  extravar 
gance  of  spending  five  dollars  on  the 
theater  one  evening,  and  cheerfully  agreed 
to  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  extras 
the  next  morning.  When  you  are  spend- 
ing thousands  such  amounts  are  mere 
trifles. 

But  Molly  had  become  convinced  that 
Peters  was  "working"  Fred.  "Everyone 
does,  you  know.  You  are  always  so  gfuile- 
less  and  good-natured  with  your  friends." 
(And  yet  this  man  thought  he  had  an 
original  wife!)  "Wilson  knew  you  could 
never  resist  the  color  of  that  dreadfully 
expensive  imported  tile  for  the  fireplaces." 

Fred  laughed  at  her.  But  upon  think- 
ing'it  over,  he  concluded  that  he  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  good-natured  (an 
original  husband  also,  you  observe),  and 
finally  decided  that  he  was  quite  indig- 
nant over  the  matter;  would  be  blanked 


if  he'd  let  anybody  impose  on  him,  old 
friend  or  not,  etc. 

The  situation  meanwhile  had  become 
this:  work  on  the  interior  was  almost  at 
a  standstill ;  the  contractor  swore  he  could 
not  proceed  a  step  further  until  he  re- 
ceived the  "detail"  from  the  architect; 
the  architect  swore  he  could  not  supply 
the  detail  (designs  for  the  trim)  until 
the  owner  passed  upon  them;  the  owner 
said  he  could  not  0.  EL  them  when  they 
were  so  blanked  fancy.  (They  had  all 
reached  the  swearing  stage  by  this  time.) 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  demanded  of 
Peters,  "why  can't  you  do  something^ 
simple  and  unassertive!  This  is  neither 
a  bar-room  nor  a  barber  shop." 

"No,"  snarled  back  Peters,  horribly  in- 
sulted, forgetting  at  last  to  be  suave,  "but 
it  would  be  a  bam  if  I  let  you  have  your 


» 


way 

"Well,  I'd  rather  have  a  bam  than  a 
bird-cage!"  returned  the  owner.  "Who's 
taste  ought  to  be  considered  here  any- 
way t" 

"It  happens  to  be  my  work!" 

"It  happens  to  be  my  house!'' 

A  pause. 

"Well,  then,  why  did  you  call  me  in  if 
you  don't  like  my  ideas!" 

"Simply  to  carry  out  my  own  ideas. 
I've  taste  enough  myself." 

"Yes,  lots  of  taste,"  sneered  the  archi- 
tect.   "Some  of  it  good." 

At  this  point  entered  Mrs  Carroll,  look- 
ing very  pretty  in  her  new  calling  co;*- 
tume  and  feeling  the  peace  with  the  world 
which  comes  only  from  making  half  a 
dozen  calls  upon  people  who  are  out. 
Seeing  how  crestfallen  the  architect  looked 
and  knowing  how  dreadful  it  was  to  suf- 
fer Fred's  disapproval,  she  sprang  to  the 
rescue  of  the  situation  with  a  woman's 
quick  tact 

"Oh,  Wilson,"  she  said  in  her  most 
g^cious  manner,  "I  think  you  are  doing 
wonders  with  our  house.  It  is  so  sweet 
and  restrained." 

Wilson  shot  a  look  of  triumph  at  Fred 
and  went  back  to  town  very  pleased  with 
himself  and  with  her.  "Mrs  Carroll  is 
a  charming  grirl,"  he  remarked  that  even- 
ing at  the  club ;  "but  Fred's  the  limit.  No 
more  crazy  artists  for  clients  of  mine  I" 

Meanwlule  Fred  was  saying,  'HTou're 
a  nice  one,  Molly!  Egg  me  on,  get  me 
mad,  make  me  jump  on  him — and  theu 
come  in  and  praise  everything  in  sight  P 

Well,  in  the  end,  they  did  have  Wilson's 
trim — ^and  trimmings — ^which  he  pro- 
nounced simple  because  inexpensive,  and 
which  Fred  considered  evil  because  it  triad 
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to  look  ezpensiye.  Bat  he  had  had  his 
own  way  about  so  many  things  that,  in 
order  to  restore  pleasant  feelingSy  he 
graoefnlly  yielded  even  to  the  little  Re- 
naissance dewdrops  Wilson  loved  to  stick 
under  his  mantelpieces.  Most  of  them 
dropped  off  anyway  when  the  heat  was 
turned  on. 

Thus  the  comedy  proceeded. 

IV 

The  house  had  been  promised  for  Octo- 
ber the  first.  Was  ever  a  house  finished 
on  schedule  time,  or  for  the  estimated 
price  f  By  the  middle  of  November  they 
had  visited  all  their  available  relatives 
(who  would  have  enjoyed  the  Fred  Car- 
rolls  more  if  they  had  only  talked  about 
their  house  less).  Still,  the  house  wasn't 
quite  finished.  So  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  moving  into  it,  without  waiting 
for  it  to  be  finished,  and  remarked  orig- 
inally, as  impatient  home  builders  always 
do  in  taking  this  step,  ''That  is  the  only 
way  to  get  the  workmen  out.'' 

''And  I  can  keep  those  blamed  paint- 
ers from  bungling  the  color  of  the  wood- 
work," said  Fred.  "Since  that  man  Pe- 
ters absolutely  declines  to  attend  to  his 
business,  I  suppose  Fll  have  to  do  it  my- 
self." 

"And  I  can  see  that  we  get  the  shelves 
put  in  the  bathrooms.  He  will  never  re- 
member it.'' 

So,  upon  a  bright  November  afternoon, 
the  Carroll  family  moved  into  the  upi>er 
stories  of  their  newly  painted  house. 
"It's  like  camping  out,"  suggested  Molly, 
trying  to  seem  <£eerful. 

"Tes,  with  all  the  discomforts  and  none 
of  the  charm,"  growled  Fred,  awakened 
early  by  the  banging  and  scraping  of 
finishers. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  that,"  said  MoUy,  *^ 
only  the  painters  wouldn't  whistle  when 
the  baby  takes  his  nap." 

"It's  probably  one  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms," njused  Fred. 

However,  the  studio  was  in  shape  for 
use — and  there  was  the  best  of  reasons 
for  industry  now — ^but,  unfortunately,  the 
former  superintendent  had  gone  to  a 
more  important  job,  and  the  contractor 
had  put  in  charge  of  finishing  the 
Carroll  house  a  red-cheeked  youth  just 
back  from  Paris,  who  could  draw  pretty 
pictures  of  cathedrals,  but  knew  nothing 
about  screwing  on  back  doors.  So  while 
Fred  was  trying  to  earn  money  to  pay 
for  the  extras  this  young  man  would  en^ 
ter  without  knocking  (no  one  knocks  on 
imfinished  doors)   and  ask  Fred's  eonA- 


dential  advice  about  hanging  window 
weights.  He  did  not  dare  ask  the  men, 
for  fear  they  would  laugh  at  him.  Fi- 
nally Fred  remarked  one  day,  "See  here, 
my  boy,  I  would  like  to  teach  you  your 
job  if  I  had  the  time  and  understood 
more  about  it.  But  I'm  almost  as  igno- 
lant  as  you  are.  Besides,  as  I've  got  to 
pay  for  your  work  as  well  as  do  it,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  for  the 
purpose  f" 

The  youth  blinked  at  this  complicated 
subtlety,  and  departed.  He  never  both- 
ered IVed  again,  but  every  time  they  met 
on  the  stairs  he  blinked. 

It  was  not  because  the  children  played 
with  the  floor  planers'  tools,  nor  yet  en- 
tirely because  the  smell  of  fresh  paint 
made  them  ill,  that  the  Carrolls  finally 
gave  up  the  fight  and  decamped.  It 
was  because  of  the  construction  of  the 
furnace  fresh-air  flue.  The  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes  ran  along  the  cellar  ceiling 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  this 
propc^ed  flue  on  the  blue-print.  There- 
fore, the  honest  workmen,  desirous  of 
that  "joy  of  making  things  come  out  the 
way  yon  want  them  to,"  thoughtfully  let 
the  pipes  run  through  the  fresh-air  box, 
thus  subjecting  them  to  a  temperature  a 
little  colder  than  out-of-doors.  With  the 
third  week-  of  November  came  a  cold  snap. 
Result — ^unnecessary  to  describe,  also  im- 
possible. •  •  . 

In  after  days,  when  the  house  found 
itself  and  became  a  joy  to  them;  when, 
covered  with  vines  and  the  tone  of  time, 
it  rested  placidly  upon  its  well-trimmed 
terrace  with  the  guileless  expression  of  a 
child  peacefully  dreaming  in  its  cradle, 
little  knowing  how  it  had  caused  a  brave 
woman  to  weep,  a  strong  man  to  swear — 
in  those  serene  after  dietys  the  CarroUs 
sometimes  inquired  of  new  acquaintances 
if  they,  too,  had  gone  through  the  ordeai 
of  house  building.  And  if,  perchance,  the 
answer  was  yes,  there  straightway  sprang 
up  a  strong  £ond  of  mutual  interest  and 
they  looked  upon  one  another  with  a  new 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  "They 
knew  I    They,  too,  had  been  through  it." 

But  this  is  anticipating. 

After  rescuing  his  family  from  the  ^ot 
quite  finished,"  but  now  entirely  flooded 
house  (for,  of  course,  the  frozen  water 
pipes  burst),  Fred  called  a  conference  of 
the  powers.  He  spoke  well-chosen  words 
to  them. 

The  arehiteet  agreed  with  everjrtliiiig 
the  owner  said,  and  blamed  it   '^^^SJV 
general  aontnwtor.  The  general  oo'O^a*'**^ 
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blamed  it  to  the  plumbing  contractor,  etc, 
etCy  as  usuaL  It  "Vf^s  a  long  wrangle,  and 
was  getting  nowhere.  Suddenly  they 
were  all  interrupted  by  the  ownar,  who 
hammered  upon  the  unfinished  bookcase 
for  silence.  "Gentlemen/*  said  Carroll 
with  the  sanctified  calm  of  one  who  is 
beyond  emotion,  ^*You  are  all  mistaken. 
It  was  my  fault.    I  was  fool  enough  to 

ZTobe 


want  to  build  a  house.  Now  get  busy.'* 
With  that  he  joined  his  family  at  the 
(very  expensive)  inn,  whither  he  had  pr^ 
viously  dispatched  them.  There,  sinking 
luxuriously  into  a  deep  chair  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  he  lit  a  cigar,  stroked  his 
fond  wife's  hand  and,  sighing,  said, 
"There's  no  place  like  home — ^thank 
heaven  for  that!" 

concIuJed} 


The  Siege  of  Thomasina 

Wherein  the  Country  Is  Not  So  Lonesome  After  All 

By  Anne  O'Hagan 


OMEHOW  thai  first  night 
in  the  country  I  eouldn't  go 
to  sleep.  I  seemed  to  ndss 
the  hf  and  the  stillness  and 
the  whiteness  kept  me 
awake.  I  was  sleeping  out- 
of-doors^  you  see,  on  a  lit- 
tle upstairs  piazasa  that  Tonuny's  bed- 
room and  my  bedroom  opened  onto,  and 
it  was  bright  as  day — a  different  kind  of 
brightness,  of  course :  awfully  white,  with 
everything  that  wasn't  white  sharp  cut 
and  black  in  it. 

What  queer  things  a  fellow  can  think 
of  when  he's  awake  at  night  I  I  kept 
recollecting  what  Condon  had  said  to 
Tommy  that  night  I  had  hi^pened  to 
wake  up  in  the  alcove  off  the  sitting 
room  in  the  flat,  and  had  heard  him  pro- 
posing to  her.  I'm  fourteen  and  I 
haven't  any  use  for  marriage  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  anyway.  But  even  I  eould 
have  told  Condon  that  he  was  an  awful 
duffer  at  the  gama  He  managed  to  give 
Tommy  the  idea  that  he  would,  out  of 
pure  kindness,  take  over  the  management 
of  her  career  and  mine.  Tonuny  didn't 
see  it  that  way.  I  sort  of  suspidoned 
that  a  girl  doesn't  like  to  have  mfUrimony 
offered  to  her  as  the  chance  of  her  life 
to  lay  her  bnrdens  down.  She  answered 
him  pretty  crisp— Tommy  can  do  that — 
and  when  he  came  to,  he  began  to  tell 
her  that  she  had  misunderstood,  that  of 
course  he  loved  and  adored  her  and  all 
that  piffle — ^I  can't  write  the  stuff.  So  it 
had  ended  by  Tommy's  forgiving  him 
for  halving  proposed  to  her  and  savuu; 


that  they  would  never  think  of  the  epi- 
sode again — gee,  the  nerve  of  a  girl! 
And  then  they  had  talked  society  talk 
abont  art  shows  for  a  while,  and  then 
he  had  gone.  But  before  he  went  he 
had  to  flounder  some  more.      * 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Tommy,''  he 
had  said;  "you're  all  wrong.  It's  arti- 
ficial conditions,  steam-heated  fiats  and 
police-patrolled  streets  and  delicatessen 
shops  on  every  corner  that  give  you  girls 
a  false  notion  of  your  independence.  Put 
you  up  against  real  conditions  once,  and 
you'd  realize  just  how  much  all  this 
blamed  self-reliance  is  worth."  But 
Tommy  just  laughed  one  of  those  all- 
np-and-down-the-scale  laughs  of  hers  and 
said: 

"Oh,  I  admit  that  man  is  an  absolute 
necessity  on  the  frontier,  and  many 
women  find  him  useful  even  in  a  flat. 
But  I'm  not  one  of  those  at  present, 
thank  you,  and  I'm  not  thinking  of  taking 
to  the  backwoods  immediately.  So  your 
kindness" — she  threw  out  that  word  in 
a  provoking  way — ^**your  kindness  is  mis- 
placed." 

"Kindness!"  Condon  had  said,  sort  of 
snorting.  And  "Blindness,"  Tonuny  had 
answered,  quite  decided  about  it. 

Well,  I  suppose  I  thought  about  all 
that  talk  because  Tommy  and  I  were  a 
little  nearer  the  frontier  than  she  had 
expected  to  be  when  she  was  so  smarty 
with  Condon.  Since  then  the  doctor  had 
thumped  me  and  fastened  all. manner  of 
traps  to  me  and  driven  a  little  blood-suck- 
ing instrument   into  me  so   as  to   tell 
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whether  more  white  or  more  red  corpus- 
cles were  promenading^  throngh  my  veins. 
I  hadn't  been  very  well  all  the  winter; 
that  was  why  I  was  sleeping  in  the  alcove 
off  the  sitting  room  instead  of  in  my  own 
room  on  the  airshaft  the  night  that  Con- 
don told  Tommy  he'd  be  willing  to  take 
care  of  us  for  the  future.  -And  after  the 
thumping,  they  decided  it  was  the  coun- 
try for  mine.  Then  the  DeWitts,  some 
artist  friends  of  Tommy's,  offered  her 
this  little  farm  they  had  fixed  over:  they 
were  going  to  Europe  or  somewhere  to 
rest  after  having  fixed  it  over — ^which 
scsms  to  be  what  you  do  when  you  buy 
a  farm — and  Tommy  had  jumped  at  the 
chance. 

Perhaps  right  here  I  ought  to  tell  some- 
thing about  Tommy  and  myself.  I  am 
Henry  Enright  Dale,  otherwise  Bud. 
And  she  is  Miss  Thomasina  Dale,  my  sis- 
ter. I'm  nearly  fifteen  and  she — gee  I  she 
must  be  twenty-five.  For  she  was  ten 
when  mother  had  me  and  died.  We  lived 
somewhere  else  then;  we  were  always  liv- 
ing somewhere  else  until  dad  died.  That 
was  hye  years  ago.  He  was  splendid,  dad. 
Tonuny's  splendid,  too,  though  different. 
We  had  awfully  little  income  after  dad 
went,  and  she  turned  to,  to  help  out.  She 
makes  dandy  things,  too,  and  sells  them — 
favors  and  dinner  cards  and  lamp  shades 
and  flummery  of  that  sort  She  has  a 
good  many  friends,  which  isn't  wonder- 
ful, for  she's  a  good  fellow.  Some  peo- 
ple think  she's  pretty,  but  I  don't  Of 
course  she's  nice  looking,  nicer  looking 
than  any  of  the  g^rls  who  come  around 
or  that  you  see  on  the  streets,  but  gee! 
I  saw  Maxine  Elliott  once  if  you're  talk- 
ing about  looks! 

Well,  Condon  was  after  Tommy — a 
lot  of  them  were,  I  guess.  But  nobody 
was  cutting  much  ice  until  Condon  tamed 
up  again.  I  say  again,  because  he  was 
the  same  Condon  Tommy  had  known  the 
years  when  dad  was  in,  Denver  and  they. 
Tommy  and  Condon,  had  played  aroond 
together.  You  mig^t  have  thought  that 
having  known  her  when  she  was  a  kid 
would  have  put  Condon  wise.  But  not 
at  all.  He  couldn't  see  that  Tommy  was 
a  girl  who  had  been  running  herself  and 
family  for  years  and  years,  until  she  was 
a  regular  little  Miss  Know-it-all.  Con- 
don was  all  for  taking  care  of  her  and 
giving  her  orders  about  wearing  over- 
shoes and  not  letting  Walsingham  Wing — 
who  was  a  purple  ass,  sure  enough! — 
come  to  see  her,  and  not  doing  fancy- 
work  at  night,  and  eating  steak  and  wear- 
ing long-sleeved  flannds,  and  all  that 


Now,  Tommy  is  the  best  ever,  but  when 
a  girl  has  been  the  whole  show  for  fifteen 
years,  she  doesn't  take  much  stock  in  the 
viny  pose  the  old  books  are  so  full  of; 
and  that,  if  you  ask  me,  is  how  I  think 
Condon  dished  his  goose. 

Well,  here  I  was,  wide-awake,  out  on 
the  porch  of  the  DeWitts'  farmhouse  mull- 
ing all  these  things  over  in  my  mind, 
and  thinking  that  the  place  was  a  little 
lonely,  and  remembering  how  Condon 
had  stormed  when  he  had  heard  we  were 
going  to  spend  the  summer  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  station  and  half  a  mile 
from  a  neighbor.  ^Crazy,"  he  had  called 
it — ^bellowed,  you  might  say — ^but  Tommy 
only  smiled  her  lapping-up-the-cream  smile 
and  sort  of  implied  that  the  country 
where  we  were  going  was  peopled  by 
angels  out  of  heaven  who  never  stole  or 
burned  or  got  drunk.  Anyway,  she  said 
the  DeWitts'  own  hired  man,  Silas,  was 
left  on  the  place,  and  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  himself.  And  there  was  a 
dog  the  mere  sight  of  which  would  cause 
a  tramp  to  shrivel  up  and  blow  away. 
Oh,  it  had  all  sounded  very  fine  when 
Tommy  was  putting  Condon  in  his  place, 
but  it  seemed  a  little  lonely  to  me  that 
first  night  out  on  the  piazza. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  didn't  seem  so  lonely. 
There  was  a  sound  of  knocking  and  ham- 
mering. It  didn't  appear  to  be  around 
our  house,  but  there  wasn't  anywhere 
else  that  it  could  be.  I  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow  and  tried  to  stare  out  to- 
ward the  bam  and  shed,  but  they  looked 
as  innocent  as  you  please  in  the  moonlight 
I  made  up  my  mind  it  couldn't  be  bur- 
glars, unless  Connecticut  sported  a  kind 
that  liked  to  advertise  what  they  were 
doing.  So  I  really  wasn't  much  fright- 
ened until  Tommy  stood  at  the  door  of 
her  room.  She  whispered  my  name  as 
though  she  didn't  want  to  wake  me,  but 
hoped  that  I  wasn't  really  asleep.  I 
spoke  right  up  and  told  her  not  to  be 
afraid. 

'It  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  the  house  or 
bams,"  said  Tommy,  ''but  where  else  can 
itber 

"It  might  be  woodpeckers,''  I  tried  to 
reassure  her. 

''Not  miless  they've  taken  to  using 
sledge  hammersy''  whispered  Tommy.  '^ 
thin^  youll  have  to  go  and  wake  Silas, 
Bud  dear." 

But  Silas^  who  slept  in  a  room  over 
the  bam,  might  have  been  stone  deaf  for 
all  tlie  effect  we  had  on  him,  and  by  ^ 
time  we  had  pat  in  half  an  hoiiax  ^^^^^^^ 
to  wake  him  and  thai  had  iiukc^^^^^ 
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procession  with  Se  villa,  our  hired  girl — 
she's  fifty-two  and  looks  like  a  grenadier 
— all  over  the  house,  the  noises  stopped. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  we  finally 
went  to  sleep  without  discovering  what 
had  been  making  them.  But  the  next 
morning  the  mystery  was  explained.  The 
DeWitts'  land  on  one  side  ended  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  so  from  the  house  in  a  stone 
wall.  Beyond  that  was  a  long,  stony, 
weedy,  sunny  meadow.  The  next  morning, 
in  the  middle  of  that  meadow,  there  stood 
one  of  those  little  portable  houses.  We 
were  going  to  have  a  neighbor  in  spite 
of  Tommy's  boasts.  I  called  to  her  to 
come  and  look,  and  when  she  saw  it  she 
grew  fiery  red  and  frowned. 

^If  he  should  have  dared!"  i^e  sort  of 
cried  oat. 

^Who  should  have  dared?"  I  asked. 

''Never  mind,"  snapped  Tommy.  "It 
couldn't  be." 

But  I  guess  it  could  be^  for  just  at 
that  nK)nsent  who  should  eome  ambling 
along  the  road  but  Condoot.  He  leaned 
on  our  stone  wall  and  looked  as  though 
he  were  real  pleased  with  himself  and  with 
us.    He  had  &  tin  bucket  in  his  hand. 

"Good  morning!"  he  sang  out  "Have 
you  any  milk  for  sale?" 

Tommy  gave  him  one  look  and  then 
marched  into  the  house.  I  rolled  on  the 
grass,  laughing. 

"Was  it  yoa  last  night?"  I  asked  him 
as  soon  as  I  eould  speak. 

"Was  I  building  my  Aladdin's  pal- 
aee  on  land  hired  from  your  agreeable 
next  neighbor?  Yes,  I  was.  Arehiteo- 
turally  it  may  not  be  much.  I  make  no 
preten»ons.  But  it  is  a  shdter  from  the 
storms;  it  is  in  an  exclusive  neighbor- 
hood and — ^" 

"Bud!  C6me  in  to  your  breakfast!" 
Tommy  never  even  looked  toward  Mr 
Condon,  who  by  that  time  had  strolled  up 
the  drive  into  the  orehard.  He  didn't 
se^n  quite  so  pleased  with  himself  when 
he  noticed  that. 

"I'm  sorry  if  you're  gcnng  to  take  it 
like  this.  Tommy,"  he  said,  ^^f  course, 
if  you're  serious  about  thinking  me  imper- 
tinent I  won't  occupy  it — my  Aladdin's 
palace.  Anyway,  I  could  only  be  here 
from  Fridays  till  Mondays.  And  Vm 
not  conceited  in  saying  that  I  really  think 
I  could  be  of  trifling  service  to  yoo  from 
time  to  time.  Is  it  such  a  crime  to  want 
to  serve  one's  friends?" 

"Despotic  service  is  an  oatrage/'  an^ 
swered  Tommy  very  tartly.  "We  have  a 
man  on  the  place  to  do  our  work  and  a 
dog  to  protect  ns.    Beally,  there  is  no 


need  for  you  to  give  us  any  of  your  time 
or  consideration."  And  just  then  Nero, 
the  big  St  Bernard,  came  out  of  the  bam. 
Nero  is  about  the  size  of  a  mountain,  and 
Tommy  herself  was  a  little  afraid  of  him 
then.  She  withdrew  into  the  doorway, 
and  the  dog  came  gamboling  on  toward 
Condon.  "You*  see,"  she  called  from  the 
doorway — ^and  mighty  rude  she  was,  I 
think — "we  have  a  protector.  You'd  bet- 
ter look  out;  he  hates  tramps." 

Nero  cavorted  straight  for  Condon. 
I  tried  to  call  him  off,  but  I  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  call  off  an  avalanche. 
He  made  straight  for  Condon,  and  then, 
if  yoa  will  believe  me,  he  stood  up  on 
his  hind  paws,  put  his  forepaws  against 
Condon's  shirt  and  tried  to  lick  his  face. 
He  wagged  his  tail  until  you'd  have 
thought  it  would  fall  off.  If  Condon  had 
been  his  dearest  friend,  his  old  master, 
the  one  human  being  whom  he  loved  be- 
yond everything,  he  couldn't  have  been 
wilder  with  delight.  Condon  was  laugh- 
ing so  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the 
dog  from  bowling  him  over  in  his  tran- 
sports— the   dog's   transports   I   mean. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  pro- 
tector. Tommy,"  he  called.  The  dog  was 
f airiy  slobbering  over  him.  It  looked 
so  fanny  that  even  Tonmiy,  angry  as  she 
was,  couldn't  help  laughing.  That's  one 
nice  thing^  about  Tommy.  She's  as  quick 
to  laugh  as  she  is  to  snap.  When  she  had 
stopped  laughing  this  time  she  invited 
Condon  in  to  breakfast,  only  she  told  him 
it  was  as  though  he  came  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  battle  would  go  right  oa 
afterwards. 

.  Well,  there  wasn't  much  fighting  the 
next  two  days.  Condon  put  a  boat  on 
the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  me, 
took  us  to  drive  behind  the  DeWitts'  old 
horse,  which  behaved  quite  nicely  for  him, 
made  the  old  fireplace  in  the  dining  room 
draw,  talked  agriculture  to  surly  Silas — 
who  just  granted  in  reply — ^and  seemed 
to  me  to  be  cutting  ice  generally.  But,  if 
yoa  please,  when  he  said  good-night  on 
Sanday — he  had  to  catch  such  an  early- 
train  on  Monday  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
see  us — Tommy  was  all  for  being  the 
haughty  Lady  Imogene  again. 

I  was  up  on  the  piazza  in  bed  and  they 
were  saying  good-night  downstairs. 
Tommy  asked  him,  as  grave  and  sweet  as 
yoa  please,  if  he  wouldn't  do  her  a  great 
favor,  and  Condon,  the  goose!  fell  over 
himself  in  his  hurry  to  say  that  he  would 
do  anything  she  wanted.  He  actually 
thought  she  wanted  a  real  favor. 

'Ton'll  move  that  foolish  little  honae 
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of  yours?''  said  Tommy  as  sweet  as  ice 
cream. 

"Is  that  the  favor  f  Condon  didn't 
sound  quite  so  eager.  Tommy  assured 
him  that  it  was,  and  he  said,  rather  short- 
ly, that  he'd  see  to  it  the  next  Friday. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tommy  with  that 
gracious  Queen-Louise-coming-down-the- 
staircase  air  of  hers.  I  could  have 
slapped  her.  I  didn't  care  whether  she 
married  Condon  or  not,  not  much  that  is, 
but  it  does  make  me  tired  the  way  these 
girls  come  it  over  men  that  are  worth 
six  of  them. 

The  next  Friday  I  was  rather  grumpy, 
expecting  to  see  the  cabin  knocked  to  bits 
and  taken  away.  We'd  been  pretty  busy 
getting  settled  all  the  week  and  we'd  been 
sort  of  lonely,  too.  Silas  might  be  the 
tower  of  strength  that  Tommy  called  him, 
but  he  certainly  was  a  "monument  of  tac- 
iturnity"—I  think  those  were  the  words 
Tommy  used.  He  wouldn't  commit  him- 
self even  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  I 
rather  thought  *I  should  enjoy  some  com- 
pany, and  I  was  feeling  sorry  enough  to 
think  that  the  companionable  little  shack 
would  be  gone  by  Saturday. 

Well,  Friday  night  after  the  evening 
up-train  had  come  in  we  heard  some  ham- 
mering and  pounding.  I  told  sis  I  hoped 
she  was  satisfied  with  her  work,  and  she 
told  me  not  to  meddle  in  matters  far 
beyond  my  years.  We  went  to  bed  quite 
mad  with  each  other.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing I  forgave  her  everything  and  fairly 
shouted  when  I  saw  what  had  happened. 
Condon  had  moved  the  portable  house  all 
right — oh,  he's  a  good  fellow  and  keeps 
his  word! — ^but  he  had  moved  it  about 
fifty  feet  nearer  to  us.  It  almost  hugged 
our  stone  wall  now. 

Well,  that  master-stroke  of  Condon's 
came  near  being  the  end  of  him  with 
Miss  Thomasina  Dale.  Tommy  retired  to 
her  room,  refused  to  see  him,  refused  to 
receive  any  message  from  him,  and  gen- 
erally behaved  in  a  very  highty-tighty 
manner.  Condon  tried  various  schemes  to 
rout  her  out  on  Saturday,  but  by  Satur- 
day night  he  gave  up  the  struggle.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  me,  that  day  would 
probably  have  seen  the  end  of  that  affair. 

Nobody  had  warned  me  about  a  suck- 
ing-hole in  the  pond,  and  everything  was 
so  disagreeable  around  the  house  Sunday 
morning  that  I  took  to  the  water.  The 
Henderson  kids — they  were  our  next 
neighbors — ^were  with  me.  We  all  went 
in  swimming,  and  gee!  but  it  was  fine! 
But  all  of  a  sudden  something  sort  of 
sucked  me  under.    I  flopped  around  with 


my  hands — ^I  wasn't  much  of  a  swimmer — 
and  I  let  out  a  yell  or  two,  but  those  lit-^ 
tie  rascals  only  took  to  their  heels.  If 
they'd  even  had  the  sense  to  get  a  boat — 
but  they  didn't.  I  was  pulled  in  all  right, 
although  I  kicked  and  splashed  for  all 
that  I  was  worth.  The  Henderson  kids 
were  squealing  and  screaming  as  they 
ran  on  shore,  and,  lucky  for  me,  Condon 
was  just -coming  down  to  the  lake  with 
a  paddle  to  go  out  in  a  canoe. 

I  can't  write  about  that  sort  of  thing 
very  well.  I'm  going  to  be  a  writer,  but 
somehow  I  can't  tell  just  what  I  felt  like 
when  Condon  had  rolled  me  around  and 
gotten  the  water  out  of  me  and  I  came 
to.  And  I  can't  tell  how  Tommy  felt 
either  when  they  carried  me  up  to  the 
house.  I  know  she  cried  all  over  me  and 
kissed  me  and  hugged  me,  but  I  don't 
know  what  she  said  to  Condon. 

I  sort  of  thought  that  that  ought  to 
fix  everything  up  for  him.  I  thought 
Tommy  would  say,  *^ou  have  saved  what 
is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life.  What 
reward  do  you  claim?"  And  that  he 
would  answer,  "Can  you  not  learn  to 
love  me?  Your  heart  and  your  hand  are 
all  the  reward  that  I  desire."  But,  ap- 
parently, nobody  said  anything  of  the 
sort,  for  although  Condon  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  us  and  we  were  all  very 
amiable  together — ^with  frequent  tears  on 
Tommy's  part  whenever  she  looked  at  me 
— still,  he  went  off  Monday  morning  with- 
out asking  me  how  I'd  like  him  for  a 
brother.  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed 
— after  I'd  gone  to  the  trouble  of  nearly 
drowning  myself  for  them,  too! 

Condon's  house  stood  there  against  the 
stone  wall  for  a  week,  for  two  weeks,  for 
three  weeks,  but  Condon  didn't  come. 
Tommy  had  other  people  up  now  and  then, 
and  she  sang  a  great  deal  and  very  loud 
to  show  that  there  was  nothing  hurting 
her  feelings,  but  I  thought  she  looked  sort 
of  peaked.  Besides — ^there  was  no  use 
pretending  about  it — ^it  was  a  lot  pleas- 
anter  when  Condon  was  there.  When 
Tommy  drove  old  Ginger  he  shied  at 
every  automobile  and  tried  to  climb  the 
telegraph  poles  near  the  railroad  station 
when  the  train  came  in.  So  that  we  al- 
ways had  to  take  Silas  out  as  driver. 
And  Silas  made  a  point  of  wanting  to  cul- 
tivate the  potatoes  or  to  milk  the  cow 
or  to  go  to  the  blacksmith's  whenever 
Tommy  thought  that  she  would  like  to 
drive  over  the  hills.  Oh,  I  think  that 
Miss  Tommy  learned  a  fe'w  \2cKxs!^^^«fe 
weeks.    But  she  only  set   "^^st  Ns^  ^>si.  '' 
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sort  of  straigbt  line  wbenever  Condemns 
name  was  mentioned. 

Well,  after  three  weeks,  he  tamed  up 
again.  Tommy  brightened  up  when  she 
saw  the  smoke  from  his  ehimney  pipe  one 
Saturday  morning,  but  she  immediately 
screwed  her  face  back  again  so  as  to  look 
as  though  she  didn't  care,  and  rather  dis- 
liked it  on  the  whole.  She  might  have 
saved  herself  the  trouble,  for  Condon 
never  came  near  us  all  day — got  his  grub 
down  at  the  Henderson's.  I  dropped  in 
to  see  him — ^wasn't  he  my  rescuer! — and 
asked  h\m  why  he  didn't  come  up.  Con- 
don said  that  he  had  no  particular  reason 
to  believe  that  his  society  was  craved  at 
the  farm,  and  that  he  had  only  come  up 
country  to  knock  the  house  down  anyway. 
I  could  have  slapped  Tommy.  When  I 
told  her  the  news,  thinking  maybe  i^e'd 
go  up  and  make  it  up  with  Condon,  she 
only  raised  her  eyebrows,  as  though  even 
that  were  almost  too  much  of  an  exer- 
tion, and  played  very  loud  on  the  De- 
Witts'  piano. 

The  next  evening — it  was  Silas's  day 
off — we  heard  the  hammer  at  work  knock- 
ing down  the  house.  If  there'd  been  any- 
body to  hitch  up  old  Ginger  I  think 
ToBomy  would  have  gcme  away  from  the 
soond.  As  it  was,  sdbe  tried  to  drown  it 
out  with  music.  But  she  eouldnt,  quite. 
The  son  set,  the  twilight  came  on,  and 
it  was  all  sad  and  solemn  just  like  in 
books.  Sevilla  called  us  to  supper  and 
mentioned  that  it  was  time  Silas  i^uld 
be  back ;  the  cow  was  lowing  at  the  bars, 
Sevilla  said,  because  she  wanted  to  be 
milked,  and  the  chickens  were  cadcling 
in  the  yard  because  they  wanted  to  be 
feif  and  Ginger  was  snorting  in  his  stall 
because  he  wanted  his  oats^  and  there  was 
no  wat^r  in  the  pipes  because  Silas  hadn't 
pumped  in  the  morning  bef cure  he  went 
off,  and  it  was  a  pretty  how-do-you-do 
altogether,  Sevilla  said.  Finally  she  went 
out  herself  and  fed  the  horse  and  the 
chickens,  but  Sevilla  couldn't  milk  the 
cow,  and  she  wasn't  very  keen  on  pump- 
ing water  to  the  attie  tank.  She  scolded 
a  good  deal  and  Tommy  called  her  down 
sharply,  and  everything  was  as  disagree- 
able on  the  peaceful  farm  as  it  could  be, 
when,   about    nine   o'clocky   home    comes 


Silas  ''biling  drunk."  It  was  Sevilla  said 
that. 

When  Silas  was  drunk  he  made  up  for 
all  that  he  didn't  say  when  he  was  sober. 
He  came  into  the  parlor — quite  uninvited 
— and  treated  Tommy  to  his  views  on 
the  government,  cm  the  position  of  the 
working  classes,  on  the  relative  morality 
of  city  and  country  people,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  put  out.  Sevilla  was  a  husky 
lady,  all  right,  but  she  couldn't  handle 
Silas,  and  she  had  sense  enough  to  know 
it.  Tommy's  a  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  of 
a  woman,  and  she  could  do  nothing  with 
him  but  look  queenly  and  command 
him  to  go  to  his  room,  the  which  Silas 
entirely  declined  to  do.  I  saw  that 
Tommy  was  getting  really  frightened, 
and  I  had  an  inspiration.  I  slid  out  of 
the  house,  and  in  five  minutes  Mr  Silas 
Perkins  was  the  most  astonished  man  in 
Connecticut.  For  a  very  tall,  very  strong^ 
young  man  just  stepped  into  the  parlor 
through  the  French  window  and  quietly 
lifted  Silas  from  the  armchair  whidi  he 
had  taken,  assisted  him  through  the  win- 
dow and  hustled  him  off  to  the  pump. 
Sevilla  said  that  Silas's  head  got  the  soak- 
ing that  was  coming  to  it.  I  guess  it 
did  all  right.  He  certainly  was  the  wet- 
test looking  thing  I  ever  saw  when  Con- 
don hustled  him  through  the  shed  toward 
the  bam  and  his  sleeping  apartment 
above  it. 

Tommy's  a  trump.  I  always  said  so, 
and  now  I  know  it  more  than  ever.  She^s 
&  girl  that  knows  when  she's  beaten.  And 
she  isn't  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  so 
either.  When  Condon  came  back  from 
locking  Silas  in  that  night,  she  stood  up 
before  him  like  a  little  soldier. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said — Condon's  name  is 
James — "would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for 
yon  to  put  up  your  little  house  again? 
Or  will  you  come  straight  here  after  thist 
Aunt  Louise  is  eoming  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  summer  with  us,  so  it  would  be 
quite  proper.    Which  will  you  do?" 

For  a  minute  Condon  looked  as  though 
he  couldn't  believe  it,  but  when  he  heard 
me  yell,  "Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  you. 
Tommy!"  he  seemed  to  have  a  glimmer- 
ing.    So  did  I,  and  I  lit  out 
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VI — On  Going  Visiting:    Its   Responsibilities  and   Dangers 


ks possible  IfdesLred,    Tbe  Editor] 

^  OING  a-risiting  and  having 
'  visitors  are  among  the  most 
'  important  and  most  develop- 
>  ing  as  well  as  among  ths 
[  most  delightful  phases  of 
}  onr  experience.  Every  pri 
ought  to  visit  and  be  visited; 
unless  she  does,  she  misses  something  out 
of  her  life  for  which  nothing  else  «an  ever 
quite  make  up. 

A  ^rl  is  coming,  next  week,  to  visit  me 
— an  exquisite  Southern  ^1  who  alwaj^ 
seems  to  me  to  hare  just  stepped  out  of 
a  story-book.  She  is  tall  and  as  full  of 
slender,  supple  grace  as  a.  willow  sapling. 
She  has  skin  like  milk  and  roses,  and 
eyiB  as  blue  as  cornflowers,  and  a  quite 
starthng  splendor  of  coppery,  red-gold 
hair  fuU  of  waves  and  those  things  seldom 
encountered  outside  the  rontanoe  of  our 
extreme  youth:  "little  -tendrils  that  es- 
cape the  eonttning  plaits  and  pins  and 
blow  lovingly  about  her  sweet  white  nape, 
aeivsa  her  fair  white  forehead."  Her 
teeth  are  white  as  milk  and  her  smile  b 
sweet  as  honey.  Nature  seems  to  have 
ontdone  herself  for  this  dear  girL 

And  in  addition  to  beauty,  she  was 
given  the  advantage  of  fine  birth  into  one 
of  those  proud  Southern  families  where 
a  young  girl  certainly  gets  homage  paid 
to  her  yonth  and  her  girlhood  if  she  gets 
it  anywhere  in  the  world.  Their  girls 
am  their  pride,  and  when  one  of  tbem 
comes  to  the  threshold  of  young  lady- 
hood, everybody  she  knows  unites  in  the 
efFort  to  make  that  youag  ladyhood  mem- 
orable. Not  only  do  her  cousins  and  her 
annts  give  luncheons  and  teas  for  her 
«nd  vie  with  all  the  other  girls'  cousins 
and  aunts  in  making  her  the  most  feted 
yoang  lady  of  her  set;  bnt  her  father  and 
her  uncles  and  all  her  male  relatives  feel 
just  as  deeply  responsible  for  her,  and 
not  one  of  them  neglects  an  opportonity 
to  honor  her  young  ladyhood. 

My  guest-to-be  has  had  three  seasons  of 
anch  young  ladyhood  In  the  aristocratic 
old  Southern  capital  where  she  was  bora 
and  where  two  of  her  great-grandfathers 
reigned  as  governors,  back  in  the  dajw  of 
the  Old  Sonth's  glory.  And  now  she's 
coming  to  make  me  a  visit  in  my  home  in 


e  girls  and  young  nomen,  which  will  be  answered  per 


a  big  Northern  city,  and  she's  as  excited 
in  the  prospect  as  a  child  before  Christ- 
mas; while  we — of  my  household  and  my 
friendly  circle — are  no  less  eager  about 
her  coming,  and  everyone  is  planning 
things  to  do  while  she  is  here. 

I  think  the  visit  will  do  her  good,  and 
I  know  it  will  do  us  good.  She  will  have 
a  different  kiml  of  time  than  she  has 
ever  had  before — radically  different.  And 
we  shall  vary  our  routine  a  good  deal  for 
her  sake  and  shall  enjoy  not  only  tbe  va- 
riety, but  the  old  things  with  the  new 
enjoyment  of  seeing  tbem  through  her 
eyes. 

Tbe  great  shops  here  are  full  of  gala 
displays  which  will  delight  her.  There 
will  be  the  spring  opera  season  and  the 
last  concerts  of  the  great  orchestra.  There 
will  be  ,a  great  deal  that  is  Sne  at  the 
theaters  and  several  of  my  loveliest  girl 
friends  who  are  celebrated  "stars"  will 
be  playing  in  town.  One  of  these  stars, 
jast  Lucy's  ape — Lucy  is  my  guest-to-be — 
is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
easily  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  organi- 
zations in  the  country.  Lucy  will  go  to 
to  see  her  play.  She  will  sit  in  the  star's 
box  on  the  opening  night,  and  after  the 
last  curtain  ^e  will  "go  liaek"  and  pick 
her  way  aeross  the  graat  stage  with  its 
big  crew  of  white- jacketed  men  demolish- 
ing a  "set''  with  mechanical  accuracy, 
swiftness  and  rilentnesB,  and  tell  the  star, 
in  ber  dressing-room,  how  she  liked  it. 
And  the  next  day,  perhaps,  she  will  Innch 
with  the  dear  little  star  in  her  hotel  suite 
bowered  in  rare  bloom,  and  will  soon 
forget  the  star's  "difference"  and  see  only 
that  she  is  a  lovely  young  girl  too,  as  un- 
spoiled by  the  adulation  of  the  great 
public  as  Lucy  is  by  tbe  adulation  of  her 
little  Southern  circle. 

They  will  be  fast  friends,  those  two, 
I'm  sure.  And  they^l  go  with  me,  while 
they  are  here,  to  lots  of  interesting  places. 
We'll  dine  in  various  strange  restaurants 
of  this  wonderfully  cosmopolitan  dty. 
Well  lunch  when  we  ean  watch  tbe  great 
shopping  thronge.  Well  talu  tea  in 
famous  studios.  We'll  ^ti  Vi  ^»f»  -wsisai  ^ 
the  many  splendid  thin^  ''Id^  to«.>imi: 
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done  to  make  life  brighter  and  better  and 
richer  in  this  teeming  town. 

Lney  will  live,  while  here,  chiefly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ''people  who  do  things/' 
and  she  will  love  it,  because  it's  the  sim- 
plest, sweetest  atmosphere  in  the  world. 
And  those  people  will  love  her,  becaase 
she  is  a  dear  girl,  and  there's  nothing 
more  adorable  than  a  dear  girl,  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

But  the  girls  I  know  all  want  to  en- 
tertain for  her,  too,  so  there'll  be  plenty 
of  "girlie-things"  for  her  to  do.  And  I 
shall  enjoy  those,  because  ordinarily  I'm 
inclined  to  neglect  them  and  keep  to  the 
society  of  persons  as  busy  as  I  am. 

Now,  this  is  ideal  visiting.  Lucy  is 
coming  up  here  with  her  beauty  and 
her  sweetness  to  delight  us,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  what  we  can  to  reciprocate 
by  showing  her  new  phases  of  life  that 
she  may  carry  with  her  in  happy  mem- 
ory ever  afterward  when  she  has  returned 
to  her  so-different   Southern  life. 

All  these  things  that  I  have  and  am 
accustomed  to — though  I  never  find  any 
less  happiness  in  them  therefor — ^begin  to 
take  on  a  new  attractiveness  to  me  as  I 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
anew  through  dear  Lucy's  wondering  blue 
eyes.  And  all  the  things  she  has  been 
accustomed  to — ^that  have  made  her  what 
she  is — are  going  to  take  on  a  new  value 
in  the  eyes  of  my  friends  here  when  they 
come  to  know  this  flower  of  another  r^ 
gime. 

That's  what  we  visit  for,  girlies:  to 
give  and  to  take;  to  carry  the  best  out  of 
our  lives  into  a  new  environment,  and 
to  come  back  home  with  the  best  we 
could  get  out  of  that  new  experience; 
to  take  with  us  an  enthusiasm  for  what 
awaits  us — and  by  so  doing  put  a  new 
edge  on  our  hosts'  appetite  for  their 
regular  fare — and  to  bring  home  an  en- 
ridbiment  of  spirit  that  makes  the  famil- 
iar round  there  one  of  deeper  happiness. 
Successful  visiting  is  all  of  this;  and  un- 
successful visiting  is  just  as  "horrid"  as 
the  right  kind  is  delightful. 

Successful  visiting,  and  unsuccessfol 

Like  marriage,  visiting  ought  never  to 
be  entered  into  lightly,  unadvisedly,  or 
without  due  foresight  as  far  as  foresight 
may  go.  Tou  ought  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  a  household  before  yon  agree 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  weeks  in  it.  And 
yon  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
yourself  and  the  probability  of  your 
being  able  to  "fit  in."  I  was  invited  to 
a  big  house  party  two  years  ago  with  a 


number  of  people  all  of  whom  I  knew 
very  well.  But  there  was  one  young 
matron  asked  of  whom,  the  minute  she 
was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prospective 
guests,  I  said  despairingly,  "Oh,  dear! 
she  won't  fit  at  all."  And  she  didn't! 
She  came  so  far  from  fitting  that,  not- 
withstanding her  perfect  good  manners 
about  it  all,  she  nearly  spoiled  the  whole 
party.  In  her  environment  she  is  de- 
lightful, as  a  hostess  she  is  charming  and 
wonderfully  capable,  but  she  is  not  a 
good  "adapter."  She  is  used  to  her  pri- 
vate bath,  and  the  house  where  we  were 
entertained  is  a  big  old  colonial  mansion 
built  in  years  gone  by  when  a  single  bath- 
room was  considered  a  sybaritic  luxury. 
She  likes  her  meals  on  time,  and  in  that 
household  they  are  evidently  of  the  opin- 
ion that  time  was  made  for  slaves — and 
that  they  are  free  I  She  detests  "bridge," 
and  they  dearly  love  it.  And  so  on.  It 
was  a  mistake  of  judgment  to  ask  her, 
and  it  was  a  mistake  of  judgment  for 
her  to  accept.  Both  errors  were  due 
to  insufficient  knowledge.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  dear  friend  of  the  family  we 
visited,  and  she  was  a  recent  bride.  They 
argued  that  she  must  be  "their  kind"  be- 
cause he  was.  But  that  was  a  very  fool- 
ish, unworldly  argument.  And  she  ar- 
gued that  they  must  be  "her  kind" 
because  her  husband  enjoyed  them  so. 
Another  very  foolish  and  unworldly  ar- 
gument I 

The  very  nicest  thing  you  can  take  to 
anybody  who  entertains  you  is  enthu- 
siasm for  what  they  have  to  give.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  are  asked  rather 
fearfully,  by  a  hostess  to  whom  her  little 
round  of  "possibilities"  seems  very  small 
and  stale,  and  that  you  can  do  her  a 
world  of  good  by  taking  with  you  such 
an  eager  spirit  that  she  will  -begin  to 
see  her  world  anew  through  your  eyes 
and  you  can  come  away  leaving  her  thor- 
oughly "quickened."  If  my  world  began 
to  get  the  least  bit  stale  to  me,  I  should 
hasten  to  ask  someone  to  visit  me  to 
whom  it  would  be  fresh  and  delightful. 
I  think  that  is  frequently  a  better  way 
than  packing  one's  trunk  and  going  off 
to  look  for  a  new  world  elsewhere. 

When  you  go  a^visiting  and  are  pack- 
ing all  the  fresh,  pretty  things  you  have 
prepared  for  the  journeying,  put  in, 
along  with  enthusiasm  and  adaptability, 
these  other  graces:  Consideration  and 
Appreciation.  What  volumes  every  one 
of  us  could  write  on  "Guests  I  Have 
Had"!    I'm  almost  afraid  to  begin  on 
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this  subject,  for  fear  I  shall  never  leave 
off. 

But,  for  instance:  Some  friends  of 
mine  have  had  an  experience  which  is 
fresh  in  my  mind  and  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean  about  consid- 
eration and  appreciation.  They  are  in 
straitened  circumstances — ^these  friends — 
and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
distress  through  years  of  sickness  in  the 
little  household  and  inadequacy  of  means. 
They  have  a  small  flat  and  the  mother 
does  all  her  own  work;  the  daughter  is 
employed  downtown.  Some  months  ago 
a  very  well-to-do  cousin  of  theirs  lost 
her  husband,  and  by  continual  crying 
for  a  month  or  more,  literally  "cried  her 
eyes  out"  and  was  ordered  to  the  care 
of  a  celebrated  oculist  in  our  city.  She 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  sitting  about, 
unable  to  read  or  sew  or  otherwise  em- 
ploy herself,  in  a  hotel,  so  she  wrote  her 
cousins  and  asked  if  they  would  take  her 
in.  They  were  very  sympathetic,  and 
told  her  to  come.  She  went.  At  first,  in 
order  that  the  exceedingly  delicate  daugh- 
ter might  rest  undisturbed  and  be  able  to 
go  on  with  her  work  downtown,  the 
mother  shared  her  little  room  (they  have 
no  guest  room)  "with  the  visitor.  But  the 
visitor  wept  and  sobbed  and  moaned  all 
night,  and  tossed  from  side  to  side  so  that 
the  tired  little  housemother  got  no  rest. 
So  she  gave  her  room  to  the  guest  and 
went  in  with  her  daughter,  who  is  a  rest- 
less sleeper.  The  guest  stayed  three  months, 
moping  and  moaning,  a  burden  on  the 
struggUng  little  household  which  she  tor- 
tured by  every  conceivable  mianner  of 
inconsiderateness.  When  she  went  away, 
just  before  the  holidays,  she  left  a  Christ- 
mas present  for  the  little  mother,  her  en- 
tire thank-offering  for  all  she  had  re- 
ceived :  it  was  two  gingham  aprons !  Tes, 
I  know  it  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is 
true — true  as  gospel,  and  I  could  match 
it  with  many  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Granted  that  the  widow  was  sad,  and 
that  sorrow  makes  some  people  selfish, 
even  if  she  were  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
burden  and  inconvenience  her  relatives 
for  months,  she  need  not  have  been  so 
grossly  insensate  in  the  matter  of  "tang- 
ible gratitude."  She  could  easily  have 
afforded  a  handsome  check  slipped  to  that 
overburdened  little  housemother  in  a 
box  of  sweets,  a  bunch  of  violets,  and 
gracefully  offered  so  that  acceptanee 
would  seem  a  favor.  Or  she  could  have 
given  a  silk  dress  pattern  to  mother  and 
to  daughter,  or  something  dearly  de- 
sired for  the  embellishment  of  the  home 


where  refined  taste  is  just  as  keen,  though 
there  is  never  anything  left  over  and 
above  the  necessities,  wherewith  to  grat- 
ify the  love  of  beauty.  Or  she  could 
have  given  nothing  at  all,  and  left  them 
to  believe  the  oversight  due  to  her  grief. 
But  those  gingham  aprons  were  an  insult. 
When  we  go  a-visiting  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  learn,  if  possible,  to  what  extent 
we  are  disturbing  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  household,  and  to  minimize  that 
disturbance  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
But  at  the  best,  there'll  be  sacrifices  of 
comfort  that  must  be  made  for  us,  per- 
haps, or  unusual  exertions  that  cannot 
be  spared  if  we  are  to  be  given  the  good 
time  our  hosts  desire  us  to  have.  We 
are  not  to  feel  distressed  at  these  if  we 
cannot  help  them.  The  necessity  of  giv- 
ing is  very  strong  in  many  natures,  and 
it  is  a  gracious  thing  to  be  able  to  take 
from  such  and  not  to  feel  too  oblig^ated. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  eagerly,  ap- 
preciatively, what  hospitality  prompts 
our  friends  to  offer  us,  but  to  show  every 
possible  "tangible  gratitude"  therefor. 

*'  Tangible  gimtitade  " 

Has  your  hostess  a  garden  that  she 
loves  f  Try  to  remember  the  name  of 
the  species  your  mother  has  found  so 
satisfactory  for  her  climbing  vines  or 
for  her  lettuce  bed,  and  see  if  you  eanH 
— some  day  when  you  are  out — get  a 
padcage  of  the  seeds  for  your  hostess. 
Has  she  a  fondness  for  pretty  tableware  f 
Surprise  her,  some  day,  with  a  dainty  cup 
and  saucer  or  a  handsome  plate  or  any- 
thing you  think  she'd  like  for  her  table. 
Does  she  admire  your  f ancywork,  and  is 
there,  perhaps,  a  scarf  on  her  dresser 
that  must  soon  be  replaced?  Make  her 
a  new  one,  and  spread  it  on  her  dresser 
when  she  is  busy  elsewhere  about  the 
house.  Take  home  a  few  sweets  to  her 
when  you  can,  or  a  handful  of  blossoms 
for  the  table;  invest  a  few  pennies  in 
new  doll-rags  for  her  littlest  girl  and 
entertain  her  blissfully  on  a  rainy  day; 
lay  on  the  reading  table,  without  com* 
ment,  one  or  two  of  the  newest  magazines 
that  do  not  come  regularly  to  the  house. 

Very  particularly,  if  there  are  ser- 
vants, remember  them.  Find  out,  if  you 
can,  what  they  expect,  what  guests  of  the 
household  customarily  give  them,  and  try 
to  meet  their  expectations  and  even,  if 
possible,  to  exceed  them  by  a  trifle — a 
pretty  handkerchief,  a  sheer  swiss  tie,  an 
inexpensive  brooch,  a  dainty  apron.  If 
3roa  can  do  this  you  may  be  sure  th»!;> 
you  are  making  things  tVv«^  Tsss^sSa.  <sn»s^ 
for  your  hostess,  and  bAso  -3^^  ^«^»^ 
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A  girl  who  has  "the  gift  of  the  loving 
hearlr  can  spend  a  dollar  a  week,  if  she 
ean  afford  no  more,  on  her  hostess's 
household  In  little,  thoughtful  ways  that 
irill  eadear  her  to  it  forever.  For  few 
people  care  nearly  so  much  about  the 
value  of  things  received  as  about  the 
evidence  of  continual  thoughtfulness.  If 
yoQ  don't  believe  it,  try  it  and  see! 

There  are  about  a  hundred  more  things 
I'd  like  to  say,  but  I  can't,  like  the  brook, 
go  on  forever,  so  IT!  try  to  be  content 
irith  one  or  two.  .  And  chief  of  these, 
girlies,  is  the  new  friends  you  make  when 
you  go  a- visiting.  I  ought  to  have  a 
whole  chapter  for  that,  but  as  I  have 
only  a  few  paragraphs  I'll  have  to  be 
very  general  and  Dot  specific  as  I'd  like 
to  be. 
Hw  men  one  meets 

When  we  are  visiting,  our  hosts  will 
try  to  introduce  to  us  just  as  many  of 
their  nicest  acquaintances  as  they  can, 
making  special  effort  to  have  us  meet 
those  they  think  we  would  partionlarly 
Itke.  And  especially  about  the  young 
men  we  meet  must  we  be  very  carefaL 
Of  course,  every  unengaged  girl  who  goes 
a-visiting,  secretly  hopes  to  meet  Him  in 
the  Dew  aurroundings.  Somehow,  He  al- 
ways seem  so  much  likelier  to  be  lurking 
in  strange  qnarters  than  in  the  old,  fam- 
iliar ones  I  Bnt  we  mustn't  be  eager  to 
believe  that  every  young  man  we  meet 
is  He,  and  veiy  particularly,  we  mustn't 
aet  that  eager. 

We  all  like  novelty;  yotmg  men  as  well 
as  girls  find  it  delightfiU.  And  the  yonng 
men  friends  of  our  hostess  may  show  a 
disposition  to  "mah"  ns,  as  the  colleg^ns 
say.  But  let  ns  not  suffer  turned  beads. 
The  compliment  is  paid  in  the  first  plaee 
to  oar  hostess,  to  the  girl  we  are  visiting. 
And  if,  in  the  second  plaee,  it  is  pud  to 
ns  too,  let  us  be  quite  sure  that  our  nov- 
elty has  as  much  to  do  with  it  sa  our 
Borpassing  fascinationa — and  that  when 
we  are  gone  we  shall  be  forgot  and  the 
next  "visiting  girl"  will  have  our  bou- 
quets and  our  candies  and  our  compli- 
ments.   Don't   let   us   act   as   if   every 


yonng  man  who  tries  to  be  polite  to  ns 

or  even  who  honestly  has  a  good  time 
with  us,  will  never  know  any  happiness 
without  us.  And  don't  let  us  make  our- 
selves conspicuous  by  the  amount  of  at- 
tention we  let  any  one  young  man  pay 
to  ns — no,  nor  hateful  by  the  readiness 
we  show  to  Jilt  girls'  company  at  any 
moment  for  the  company  of  a  hoy. 
You've  seen  girls  do  this;  you  know  what 
was  thought  of  them;  you  don't  want  to 
be  in  their  class. 

And  now  a  last  word  about  the  family 
you  visit.  Perhaps  you  were  asked  by 
Dorothy  and  her  mother  (of  course  yoa 
wouldn't  thinlc  of  going  nnless  her  mother 
had  written  to  yoa  and  to  your  mother 
and  e.ttended  the  invitation  to  come  and 
be  her  girl  for  a  while)  but  you  are  ac- 
tually visiting  the  whole  family.  Even  if 
they  don't  want  you,  they  have  to  have 
you,  for  Dorothy's  sake.  Don't  make  it 
any  harder  for  them  than  you  can  help! 
Don't  act  as  if  the  house  were  yours  and 
Dorothy's  and  "these  people"  were  only 
there  on  your  sufferance.  (Oh,  I've  seen 
that  donel  Haven't  youT)  It  is  no  smalt 
thing  to  many  households  to  take  in  a 
comparative  struiger  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  sit  at  meals  three  times  a  day 
with  a  ^rl  who  is  in  a  fever  of  gayety 
and  interested  in  nothing  but  her  own 
"good  time," 

Tell  Dorothy's  father  the  best  stories 
you've  heard ;  make  her  little  sister  a  new 
doll  dress;  show  her  grandma  all  the  dear 
little  attentions  yon  show  the  darling  old 
lady  at  your  house;  try  to  talk  to  her 
Aunt  Carrie,  who  gives  piano  lessons, 
about  the  girl  you  know  who  has  gone 
abroad  to  study,  and  what  she  writes 
yon  of  the  method  of  her  famous  teacher 
in  Yienna. 

If  you  do  such  things  as  these  yoa  will 
not  only  be  doing  your  duty  by  that 
household,  showing  your  appreciation  of 
their  courtesy  to  you,  bnt  yon  vrill  be 
^ving  yourself  an  invaluable  lesson  in 
social  training.  And  by  "social  train- 
ing" I  don't  mean  society  manners,  noo- 
easarily,  bat  that  ability  to  mix  with  oar 
fellows  and  to  give  to  and  take  frona 
each,  which  is  one  of  our  prime  bosl- 
DCsaefi  here  upon  earth. 


The  MacGregors  Vegetate 


By  L.  C.  Howe 


E"BS  MacGBEGOR  threw 
I  herself  into  a  low  loung- 
ing chair  in  her  mom- 
■  ing  room  utterly  ex- 
hausted. She  had  not 
,  stopped  to  take  oS  her 
far  jacket,  hat  or  gloves. 
The  hat,  in  fact,  she  had  worn  since  ten 
that  morning  when  she  went  to  the  bospi- 
tftl  committee  meeting  on  the  way  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  Qlendennings.  Since 
then  she  had  been  playing  bridge  all  after- 

When  she  came  in  the  children  had 
rnshed  to  meet  her,  but  she  had  been  too 
tired  to  endure  their  "bear-hngs,"  and  she 
was  afraid  she  had  been  qnite  cross  with 
Ibera. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  become 
of  me,"  she  sud  wearily,  "I  am  bo  cross 
and  tired  I  could  sit  down  and  ory,  and 
I  must  not,  for  Jack  will  be  home  soon 
and  it  wonld  only  distress  him.  I  believe 
I  will  call  up  Dr  Dale." 

She  roee,  wearily  drawing  off  her  long 
gloves,  to<^  oat  the  pins  from  her  lai^ 
hat  and  looked  at  herself  critically  in  the 

"I  look  forty-flve,"  she  add.  "There 
are  really  wrirfdes  aronnd  my  eyes.  Dr 
Dale  will  tell  me  what  to  do." 

She  smiled  tenderly  as  ahe  thought  of 
what  a  friend  he  had  been  to  her.  Her 
first  acquaintance  on  her  entrance  into 
the  world,  he  had  been  her  constant  ad- 
viser and  loyal  friend  ever  since.  She 
sat  down  at  her  desk  telephone  and  asked 
fer  a  number. 

"Could  yon  come  over  a  few  minutes 
bfforu  dinner,  Doctor!  What's  the  mat- 
ter T  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  worn  out  and  I 
cipect  I'm  coming  down  with  the  grip. 
I  ache  all  over  and  I  think  I  most  have 
fever,  and  I'm  really  getting  wrinkled, 
Dr  Dale.  Now,  you  needn't  laugh,  it's  no 
joke  when  one  is  only  thirty  to  look  forty- 
five.  You'll  eome  right  away!  Oh,  that's 
nice.     I  feel  better  already." 

She  went  abont  in  a  nervous,  strained 
way,  taking  her  hat  and  fur  coat  into 
the  bedroom,  poking  the  fire  unaeoessa- 
rily,  picking  up  and  laying  down  the  books 
on  the  table,  doing  a  thousand  and  one 
little  useless  things  that  showed  hov  tense 


and  nervous  she  was,  and  how  hard  it  was 
for  her  to  sit  still  and  relax  and  rest. 

"Perhaps  it's  silly  of  me  and  selfish,  too, 
to  call  up  poor  Dr  Dale,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  has  probably  had  a  long, 
hard  day's  work,  but  it  always  does  me 
good  to  see  him.  He  always  seems  to  have  , 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  things  over  and  he 
invariably  smooths  one  the  right  way. 
"Oh,  Katie,  is  that  youT"  as  a  silent- 
footed  maid  came  with  a  message.  "Dr 
Dale  is  down  stairs!  Ask  him  to  come 
up  here  to  the  morning  room,  please." 

"Well,  well!"  said  a  genial,  hearty  voice 
a  moment  later,  "What's  the  matter,  my 
dear  Mrs  Mabell  Tell  me  all  about  it." 
He  settled  himself  in  the  big  armchair 
and  observed  her.  "I  don't  see  those 
wrinkles  yon  were  speaking  of,  but  yon 
do  look  a  bit  tired." 

"Oh,  Doctor,"  she  said,  "I've  been  so 
nervous  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I 
think  I  am  going  quite  crazy  sometimes." 

"Hm,  hm."  Dr  Dale  polished  his 
glasses,  and  then  putting  them  on,  looked 
at  her  qni^cally.  "Mrs  Mabel,  how 
many  bridge  clubs  do  yon  belong  to!" 

Mrs  MacGregor  flushed.  "Only  two," 
she  sud.  "Two  afternoon  ones,  and  a 
nice  little  neighborly  evening  one,  to 
which  all  my  Mends  and  their  husbands 

"Hm,  bm.  Good  for  Jack  after  a 
strenuoos  day!  That  husband  of  yours 
ought  to  be  in  bed  at  ten  every  night. 
He  doesn't  look  as  well  as  I'd  like-  On 
an  average,  how  many  evenings  a  week 
are  you  out!" 

Mrs  MacGregor  bentated.  "Well," 
she  said,  "it's  not  altogether  our  fault. 
We  get  aaked  and  it's  bard  to  refuse. 
Cornwall  is  rather  a  gay  place,  youlmow, 
and  there  are  so  many  nice  people  all 
around  us  who  entertain  a  good  deal.  I 
don't  want  to  vegetate,  stagnate,  get  sub- 

Dr  Dale  landed.  "Not  much  danger 
of  that  I  imagine.  But  yon  have  not  told 
me  how  many  evenings  on  the  average 
yon  are  ont  every  week." 

"Well,    four    or    five ;    sometimes    ifs 
every  single  night.     Oh,  I  know  it^s  too 
much,  hnt  what  eon  you  do!     If  you  go 
to  the  Cartwrights'  bridge  p»;^  "-S^'-eaiA. 
to  refuse  the  Dolamars'  claa*""*  ""^  """ 
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per,  or  the  Stones'  dinner  and  dance,  or 
someone  else's  theater  party.  What  can 
one  dot" 

"Do  you  know  what  I'd  like  to  order  f" 
Dr  Dale  looked  very  much  annoyed. 
'Why  can't  you  women  leam  what  is 
worth  while  and  what  isn't?  You  would 
be  healthier  and  happier,  too,  if  you 
would  give  up  the  whole  sham  of  society. 
Talk  about  vegetating;  it  would  be  a 
mighty  good  thing. if  I  should  order  you 
out  to  the  woods  or  the  most  deserted 
country  to  vegetate  for  a  while.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  moss  growing  on  your  husband's 
back.  A  man  who  has  to  work  as  hard 
as  he  does  to  support  his  family  in  lux- 
ury deserves  all  the  sleep  he  can  get  and 
the  easiest  sort  of  life  at  home.  Tou 
women  don't  realize  what  it  means  to  a 
man  to  come  home  worn  out  physically 
and  mentally  and  then  have  to  rush  into 
evening  clothes  and  trot  out  with  his  wife, 
no  matter  how  nice  she  may  be,  and  sit 
up  till  midnight  with  a  handful  of  stupid 
cards  and  grin  and  talk  silly  small  talk 
to  a  lot  of  empty-headed  people  and  eat 
an  indigestible  supper  long  after  he  should 
be  having  his  beauty  sleep.  He  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  he  could  sneak  off  into 
a  comer  with  Jones  or  Smith  and  smoke 
and  talk  elections  or  the  tariff  or  golf.'' 

"They  arenH  empty-headed  people," 
Mrs  MacGregor  objected.  "At  least,  they 
are  just  like  Jack  and  me.  They  are  all 
nice  enough." 

Dr  Dale  laughed.  "All  people,  or  al- 
most all,  are  silly  when  you  get  them  in 
droves,"  he  said.  "Individually  they  are 
all  well  enough,  but  set  down  a  lot  of 
fellows  like  Jack  and  Tompkins  and 
Smith,  who  are  all  very  intelligent  men, 
and  you  know  yourself  what  a  silly  lot 
of  small  talk  goes  on  when  their  wives 
and  sisters  and  sweethearts  and  friends 
are  there.  Besides  all  that,  I'd  like  to 
know  if  you've  walked  three  miles  cross 
country  in  the  last  half-dozen  years,  or 
played  golf,  and,  above  all,  whether  you 
ever  put  Dorothy  and  Arthur  to  bedt" 

"Why  no,  of  course  not/'  she  answered 
the  last  question.  "They  have  a  very 
faithful  nurse.  Of  course  if  I  am  at 
home  I  go  in  and  kiss  them  good-night" 

Dr  Dale  shook  his  head.  "Mabel  Mao- 
Gregor,"  he  said,  "you  are  making  the 
mistake  of  your  life.  You  are  losing  the 
most  precious  things.  Those  babies  won't 
be  babies  much  longer,  and  you  will  have 
missed  so  much.  I  should  not  think  you 
would  want  to  leave  them  a  moment. 
You  don't  know  them.  Do  stop  before 
H^B  too  late  and  get  acquainted  with  your 


children.  You  may  think  I  am  too  serious 
about  it;  but  as  for  your  very  faith- 
ful Jane,  I  have  seen  her,  while  you  were 
wearing  yourself  out  playing  bridge,  gos- 
siping on  comers  with  other  nursemaids, 
while  Arthur  and  Dorothy  were  skipping 
about  the  middle  of  the  street  after  their 
balls  and  hoops  and  things,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  Juggernauts  in  the  shape  of 
automobiles  and  trolleys.  Where  are  you 
going  this  summer  f"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"Oh,  Narragansett,  I  think,"  she  said. 
"Jack,  of  course,  can't  get  away  for  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  several 
invitations,  and  I  had  thought  of  leaving 
the  children  at  the  Pier  in  the  cottage, 
with  perhaps  a  trained  nurse  in  charge." 

Dr  Dale  meditatively  looked  into  the 
fire.  Then  he  shook  his  head.  "Jack 
ought  to  be  out-of-doors  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  is.  I  don't  think  he  is  at 
all  well,  and  I  want  you  to  devote  your- 
self to  him  this  summer.  I'm  going  to 
order  him  to  vegetate.  He  must  take  a 
month's  vacation,  and  you  must  take  him 
to  the  woods — ^Maine  or  the  Adirondacks. 
Then  you  can  leave  the  children  with  one 
of  their  grandmothers  and  a  trained  nurse 
if  you  like.  A  course  of  grandmothering 
wouldn't  hurt  them  a  bit.  But  the  rest  of 
the  three  or  four  months  of  the  summer  I 
want  you  to  take  Jack  and  the  children 
to  a  country  place  I  know.  It  will  be 
near  enough  to  town  for  him  to  run  in 
every  day,  and  yet  it  will  be  very  different 
from  the  suburban  whirl  of  ComwalL 
You  are  to  play  farmer's  wife,  and  you 
are  to  put  the  children  in  jumpers  and 
teach  them  to  play.  Do  the  things  you 
used  to  do  up  at  your  grandmother's. 
Let  them  have  the  fun  you  used  to  have. 
Do  you  remember  how  I  ordered  you  up 
in  the  country  after  you  had  luid  the 
measles,  when  you  were  ten?" 

Mrs  MacGregor's  face  brightened.  "I 
haven't  thought  of  it  in  years,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  I  do  remember  that  ducky  brook 
and  that  old  hay  bam  and  the  lovely 
woods  and  the  daisy  fields." 

"And  yet  you  want  to  deprive  those 
children  of  yours  of  all  that  country  fun 
that  they  can  never  have  made  up  to 
them  if  they  don't  begin  pretty  soon. 
I  remember  how  you  came  back  with  rosy 
cheeks*  and  bright  eyes,  and  fat — ^you  were 
fat  as  butter." 

"Of  course,"  she  said  anxiously,  ^^if 
you  think  Jack  needs  it,  I  will  go  where- 
ever  you  say.  I  hadn't  realized  how  tired 
the  poor  boy  was  getting.  You're  sure  if  s 
nothing  serious — ^nothing  that  country  lif  • 
won't  curef" 
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"If  it's  taken  in  time"-— Dr  Dale  put 
on  his  most  professional  air — "he  will 
come  out  all  right.  I  won't  answer  for 
the  consequences  otherwise." 

In  the  front  hall  he  ran  into  Mac- 
Gregor.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  Jack,"  he 
said,  "you're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to 
see.  That  little  wife  of  yours  looks 
fagged;  too  much  gayety,  too  many  clubs 
and  committee  meetings  and  gay  doings. 
I  want  you  to  take  her  and  the  children 
to  AVildemesse  this  summer  to  vegetate. 
You  can  run  into  town  almost  as  easily 
from  there  as  from  here.  It  will  do  you 
good,  too." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  Doctor,"  said  Mac- 
Gregor;  "but  tell  me,  .is  this  anything 
serious  about  Mabel?  Are  you  worried 
about  her?     Tell  me  the  worst." 

"No,  no,  my  boy,"  the  Doctor  took  off 
his  glasses  and  polished  them,  hiding  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  down. 
"But  you  all  need  to  vegetate,  and  those 
chicks  of  yours  would  grow  like  weeds  up 
there  in  that  good  country  air.  I  want 
you-  to  go  early  and  stay  late  and  take  a 
month  off  in  August  and  go  camping 
somewhere  with  Mabel." 

MacGregor's  eyes  shone.  "But  Mabel, 
I'm  afraid,  wouldn't  care  for  it,"  he  said 
regretfully.  "I'd  like  it  immensely,  but 
she  likes  Narragansett  and  Mt  Desert." 

"Oh,  she  wiU  go,"  said  the  doctor. 
"You  fix  it  up  between  you,"  and  he 
slipped  out  of  the  door  before  MacGregor 
could  question  him  any  more. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  August  that 
Dr  Dale  found  time  to  accept  the  Mac- 
Gregor's standing  invitation  to  run  up 
to  Wildemesse  and  spend  a  Sunday  in 
their  cottage  on  the  hilltop.  He  had  not 
happened  to  see  MacGregor  in  town  dur- 
ing the  sununer,  so  he  was  more  than 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  the  stout, 
tanned,  vigorous-looking  man  who  met 
him  at  the  station. 

"This  is  a  treat,  Doctor,"  he  called  out. 
"We've  been  expecting  you  up  at  Wil- 
demesse all  summer.  It's  Saturday 
afternoon;  that's  why  I'm  here  to  meet 
you.  Aren't  too  proud  to  ride  in  this 
rig,  are  youY"  he  nodded,  laughing,  at 
the  weather-beaten  buggy  and  rather  de- 
crepit, sleepy  old  farm  horse.  "He's  per- 
fectly safe  for  the  children.  You  should 
see  that  young  Arthur  of  mine  drive 
him !  He  and  Dorothy  have  both  learned 
to  ride  horseback  too— bareback,  if  you'll 
believe  it.  Oh,  we  are  really  aborigines 
up  here." 

"How  does  Mabel  like  it?"  asked  the 
doctor  dubiously. 


"Mabel?  You  wait  until  you  see  that 
little  wife  of  mine."  MacGregor  urged 
on  the  "perfectly  safe  horse,"  smiling  to 
himself.     "Oh,  she  likes  it  all  right." 

Dr  Dale  leaned  back,  drinking  in  long 
breaths  of  the  fragrant,  health-giving  air. 
"This  is  good,  old  man,"  he  said.  "What 
a  pity  one  can't  bottle  this  air  and  keep 
it  all  winter,  or,  better  still,  just  turn 
it  loose  in  the  city.  Why,  it  would  be 
food  and  tonic  down  in  the  slums." 

They  had  climbed  the  long  hill  through 
the  woods,  with  charming  glimpses  here 
and  there  through  the  trees  of  ever-widen- 
ing valleys  and  hills  stretching  on  and  on 
to  the  horizon,  and  now  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  low,  rambling  cottage  nestled 
under  tall  pines.  It  was  all  open  to  the 
air.  Great  windows  and  wide  doors  stood 
hospitably  open,  and  on  the  piazza  was 
set  a  table  all  ready  for  the  early  sup- 
per. 

"You  see,  we  live  out-of-doors,"  Mac- 
Gregor explained.  "We  eat  on  the  ve- 
randa, and  the  bedrooms  are  so  airy  that 
it's  next  best  thing  to  sleeping  in  an  open 
camp  or  tent.    Here  come?  the  madam." 

Out  from  the  big,  airy  living  room  came 
a  splendid  specimen  of  womanhood. 
Dr  Dale  rubbed  his  glasses  and  put  them 
carefully  on  his  nose. 

"Well,  Mrs  Mabel,"  he  cried  heartily, 
"what  a  beauty  you  are!" 

Vigor  and  health  seemed  to  radiate 
from  her;  her  figure,  her  carriage,  her 
shining  eyes,  her  lovely  color,  all  de- 
noted calm  nerves,  poise,  perfect  strength 
and  health  of  body  and  mind.  Before  she 
could  reach  him  to  shake  hands  Dor- 
othy and  Arthur  came  bounding  down 
the  hillside  to  nestle  lovingly  against 
her,  protected  by  her  encircling  arms  as 
they  peeped  out  shyly  at  the  doctor — 
two  radiant,  healthy  children,  who,  in 
sensible  blue  jumpers  and  sandals,  were 
as  tanned  and  rosy  and  fat  as  even  Dr 
Dale  could  wish. 

"Opon  my  soul,"  he  said,  "thafs  a 
pretty  picture,  isn't  it,  Mac?"  He  turned 
to  MacGregor,  who  was  radiantly  beam- 
ing on  the  trio.  "Where  are  those  wrinkles 
you  were  telling  me  about,  Mrs  Mabel  T 
Thirty — ^you  look  about  fifteen;  and  as 
for  this  husband  of  yours,  he's  a  good 
specimen,  isn't  hef"  He  held  MacGregor 
off  at  arm's  length  and  looked  at  him 
admiringly. 

"Isn't  he  splendid  f"  Mabel  said  enthu- 
siastically,   ^^ut  you  will  spoil  us  all. 
You  must  go  to  your  room  now  and  be 
ready  for  supper  in  ten  mirvo^^^.^  ^'civ.  "^^ 
minute  longer.    We  are  alwsL^^^'^^^  ''^ '^^'^'^ 
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of  starvation  up  here,  you  know.  I'm 
ashamed  of  our  appetites." 

After  they  had  finished  the  hilarious 
supper  on  the  veranda  and  the  children 
had  been  put  to  bed  by  their  mother,  in- 
stead of  the  ''faithful  Jane"  of  other  days, 
Dr  Dale  sat  with  his  two  friends  in  the 
gathering  dusk  on  the  veranda.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  resinous  perfume  of 
the  pines  and  the  soft  murmur  of  their 
branches  above  their  heads.  The  moon 
was  rising  over  across  the  valley,  flood- 
ing the  world  with  silver  light.  The  two 
men  were  smoking,  quiet  for  the  most  part, 
while  Mabel  sat  on  the  top  step,  look- 
ing off  dreamily  at  the  wide  view  below 
them.  Dr  Dale  noticed  with  interest  the 
quiet,  relaxed  attitude;  all  tenseness  and 
nervous  strain  seemed  to  have  gone  from 
her. 

She  looked  up  after  a  long  silence  and 
smiled  at  her  old  friend. 

"Dear  Dr  Dale,"  she  said,  "we  can't 
half  thank  you  for  sending  us  up  here; 
for  showing  us  the  fallacy  of  our  life 
down  there  in  Cornwall.  We  have  found 
out  so  many  things  out  here  at  Wilder- 
nesse.  We  have  been  learning  what  the 
worth  while  things  are,  and  we  have  both 
decided  that  the  social  life  we've  been 
leading  is  not  necessary  or  good  for  us  in 
the  least.  We  have  grown  to  love  the 
simple  things  and  are  going  to  give  up 
all  that  complex  machinery  of  living  that 
is  so  deadening  to  the  best  side.  Oh, 
when  we  go  back — ^if  we  ever  can  tear 
ourselves  away  from  our  hilltop,  and  it 
won't  be  until  late  in  October — ^we  are 
going  back  to  simple  life:  plenty  of 
sleep  and  fresh  air,  plenty  of  exercise 
and  plenty  of  playtime  with  the  chil- 
dren. I've  learned  to  play  this  summer, 
Dr  Dale.  Oh,  my  children  have  taught 
me  a  heap  ol  thmgs!" 

The  doctor  was  puffing  meditatively  at 
his  pipe.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  didn't  care  if  they  saw  them. 

"And  what's  more,"  MacGregor  added, 
"we've  saved  a  pile  of  money.  Our  sum- 
mers were  always  far  beyond  our  means. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  now  that  it's 
all  over,  that  we  have  been  living  a  bit  too 


high,  going  beyond  our  income  almost 
every  year,  and  that  alone  is  a  worrisome 
thing  to  a  man.  Now  we're  going  to 
start  all  over  again,  Mabel  and  I." 

The  look  of  sympathy  and  confidence 
and  perfect  understanding  that  he  and 
Mabel  exchanged  brought  a  twinge  to 
the  doctor's  lonely  old  heart.  What  a 
lot  he  had  missed  in  life,  he  mused. 

"We  have  decided  that  we  don't  need 
that  camping  trip,"  MacGregor  went  on. 
"This  is  such  an  ideal  life,  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  we  don't  want  to  leave  those 
precious  kids  of  ours.  We  couldn't  take 
them  very  well,  and  we  have  found  oat 
what  fun  it  is  to  have  them  round  all 
the  time 

"All  right,  I'll  let  you  off  from  that 
part  of  my  prescription,"  the  doctor  said. 
"Wildemesse  has  worked  such  a  cure  that 
the  other  isn't  necessary.  The  fresh  air 
here  is  about  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  Maine 
woods,  in  my  opinion." 

"Now,  you  must  promise  to  spend  Sun- 
day with  us,  Dr  Dale,"  Mabel  said.  It's 
you  that  have  brought  us  all  this,  made 
life  a  different  thing  to  us,  and  we  want 
you  to  share  it  with  us.  And  you'll  have 
to  help  us  out  when  we  go  home.  We 
know  it  won't  be  easy  at  first.  life  is 
very  different  down  in  town  from  what 
it  is  up  on  this  mountainside,  where  it's 
very  easy  to  lead  the  simple  life  and 
care  for  the  best  things.  There,  it's  nine 
o'clock,"  as  the  little  traveling  dock  in 
the  living  room  chimed  out  bedtime. 
"We've  got  a  long,  glorious  day  ahead  of 
us  tomorrow,  and  we  must  go  to  bed 
now.  Tomorrow  you  will  have  to  sail 
boats  in  the  brook  and  pick  blackberries 
for  dinner  and  visit  all  our  pet  haunts 
and  get  acquainted  with  Peter  Rabbit, 
who  fives  under  the  fir  tree  over  yonder, 
and  Squirrel  Nntkin,  and  no  end  of  other 
dear  new  friends  of  ours,  Dorothy's  and 
Arthur's  and  Jack's  and  mine.  ToaVe 
got  to  forget  you  are  dignified  Dr  Dale, 
and  be  a  boy  again  with  us  for  a  little 
while.  We've  gone  back  to  be  playmates 
of  Dorothy  and  Arthur,  and  you've  got  to 
come  to  that  happy  child-laiid,  too,  and 
I  know  it  won't  be  hard." 


The  Stories  of  the  Looking-Glasses 


By  Aotoinette  Rehmann  Perrctt 


It  reflwts 


LOOKING-GLASS 

oes  iiilo  closer  touch 

h  human   Uves  than 

»■  other  piece  of  fnr- 

ure.    A  writing  desk 

feels   in  its  very   fiber 

words     you     pen. 

y    hold    the    tribute 

■   friendsbipa.      Its   secret 

drawer  may  treasure  yellowed  envelopes 

in    faded    ribbons.     A    bookcase    adapts 

itself  to  yonr  intelleetual  companionship 

and  holds    concourse    wilh   Ibe   thoughts 

you  seek.     A  bookcase  reflects  your  in- 
tellectual expression. 
A  looking-gTass  does 

every  fleeting  look  on 

your    face.      It    may 

not     have     a     secret 

drawer  for  your  rib- 
bon-tied       euvelopes, 

but     its     reflecting 

depths     have     tept 

every    look    you    gave 

it    in    your    time    of 

youth  and  love.     The 

§ecret  drawer  is  like  a 

romantic  short   story. 

A  looking-glass  has  a 

wider  view.    It  is  like 

a  full  biography.     It 

antedates   and    super- 
sedes   the    period    of 

the     romantic     shod. 

atorj*.       It     has    seeu 

your    childhood    face 

with  its  joy  and  won- 
der.      It     sees,     too, 

your  aging  fac«  with 

its  story  of  conquered 

griefs    and    hard- won 

eontentments. 

Of  all  the  looking- 
glasses     I     know,     Dr 

Coburn'a     are     the 

most  inleresling.    You 

have  only  to  enter  liis 

front      door      to      ll  c 

greeted    hy    the    mi  >-! 

romantic  of  them  all, 

an    olive   wood  conit* 

ing   mirror.      It   is   a 

sroall  glass,  not  more 

than     twelve     inches 

long,    but    i  t    recalls 


the  love  stories  of  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  days  when  gentlemen  carried  mir- 
rors oil  their  visits  to  the  ladies  of  their 
admiration.  Was  it  vanity  or  difBdcncs 
that  prompted  themi  The  owner  of  the 
olive  wood  ooarting  mirror  was  one  o^ 
the  early  governors  of  C/onnecticut,  a  man 
known  for  his  integrity  and  courage. 
But  even  the  righteous  are  sometimes 
given  to  vanity.  As  for  conrage,  was 
it  ever  certain  of  itself  in  courting  days? 
A  collector  of  old-time  furniture  is  el- 
ways  close  to  the  sadness  of  life.  Even 
the  courting  mirror  of  a  governor  has  its 
tragedy.  The  governor's  birthplaee  and 
home  in  Woodbury  is  now  a  deserted 
house.  There,  in  the 
wind-swept  and  rain- 
beaten  attic,  the 
courting  mirror,  with 
jt-s  painted  ghiss  bor- 
der and  its  character- 
istic painted  top,  was 
found.  A  courting 
mirror  was  always  en- 
cased iu  a  shallow  box 
with  a  sliding  lid.  To 
this  custom  the  gov- 
emor's  glass  owes  its 
preservation. 

The  Hepplewhite 
looking-glass  a  t  the 
head  of  the  stairs  has 
a  sea  csptaiTi's  love 
story.  In  pre-Rev- 
<i]iiti(inary  days  ships 
ii-i<l  lo  sail  between 
SiiMiiiijrton.  Connecti- 
I'lit,  and  London.  One 
iliiy  the  captain  of 
one  of  these  ships 
found  himself  among 
the  furniture  shops 
of  London  in  search 
■of  a  looking-glass  for 
his  sweetheart  in  Con- 
necticut. The  Hep- 
plewbile  was  his 
choi(!e.  The  Hepple- 
while  has  a  frame  of 
mahogany  inlaid  with 
chi'rry  and  ebony. 
It>  bottom  is  edged 
with    «mw«6l   ■««*»«" 

Its  to*  Via  *Ct!R.  OoWfe- 


penUak  c;urves  outlined  in 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  vase  of  rose: 
of  gilt  rose  leaves  and  flowers  o 
tbe  sides.  But  it  was  not  this  wealth  of 
omHment  that  attracted  the  eea  captain. 
On  the  top  of  Ihe  frame  below  the  vase 
of  ^It  rosea  is  an  inlaid  conch-shdi. 
That  .won  the  captain's  heart.  That 
brought  the  Hepplewhite  on  board  his 
ship.  Many  a  time  on  the  long  voyage 
back  to  Stonington  be  looked  into  the 
glass.  Somehow  when  you  are  far  from 
the  girl  you  love,  a.  looking-glass  will 
visualize  her  face  lo  you  and  bring  her 
close.  When  he  arrived  at  Stonington  be 
mounted  horse  and  rode  a  hundred  miles 
with  the  Hepplewhite  under  his  arm  uiilil 
he  brought  it  safely  to  the  door  of  liis 
sweetheart's  home. 

Soon  after  they  were  married.  Tiiu 
captain  gave  up  the  sea,  and  they  livnl 
together  at  Hull's  Farms.  All  during  thi-ir 
long  married  life  the  Hepplewhite  htnl 
a  position  of  honor  iu  their  broad  fmnt 
hall.  Even  as  an  old.  old  man  the  sea 
captain  used  to  take  his  wife  around  the 
waist  and  stand  with  her  in  fi-ont  of 
the  Hepplewhite  to  see  in  its  refleetiun 
the  young  face  of  the  girl  he  loved  in 
the  far-away  days  on  the  sea. 

How  does  tbe  Hepplewhite  liappeu  to 
hang  in  the  doctor's  bouse?  That  is 
another     storj-.     Tlie     doctoi^'s     favorite 


pastime  is  fo  drive 
from  farmhouse 
to  farmhouse  in 
eearch  of  forgot- 
ten treasures.  Oae 
day  he  stopped  at 
Hull's  Farms.  Aa 
soon  as  t  h  e  front 
door  opened,  he 
saw  the  looking- 
L'lass  and  recog- 
iii^.ed  its  value. 
It  was  in  a  forlorn 
a  u  d  uncared  -  for 
rondifion.  with 
worii-oS  gilt  and 
broken  glass.  No, 
the  woman  of  the 
house     would     not 


sell   i 


It   T 


;  an 


old  thing  not  fit  to 
sell,  but  (he  next 
time  she  went  into 
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M^t  blue  plash  frame.  It  did  not  take 
the  doctor  Ion?  t«i  get  to  town.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  bny  a  light  bine 
ptnsh  mirror.  When  he  brou^t  it  baek 
the  woman  vas  quite  willing  to  take  it  in 
exchange  for  her  heirloom  Hepplewhite. 
That  ia  how  it  hangs  at  the  head  of  the 
Joetor'a  stairs.  It  is  pitiable  to  think 
that  the  sea  captain's  own  great  grand- 
daughter had  no  feeling  for  the  Hepple- 
white gift  to  his  bride,  and  that  it  most 
hang  away  from  the  old  house  to  be 
riirhtly  treasured. 

The  '-Millie  Blake"  looking-glass  recalls 
a  story  of  family  devotion.  The  "Millie 
Blake"  glas?  has  a  mahogany  frame 
edged  with  gilt.  Its  top  has  the  Chippen- 
dale curves  similar  to  but  much  heavier 
than  those  in  the  Hepplewhite  frame 
Instead  of  a  vase  of  roses  such  as  we  see 
in  the  Hepplewhite,  this  looking-glass  has 
a  bird.  The  sawed  scrolls  at  the  bottom 
are  more  reserved  than  in  the  Hepple- 
white. A  similar  looking-glass  hangs  in 
one  of  the  rooms  at  Mt  Vernon,  which 
gives  rise  to  its  name  of  "Washii^;ton" 
looking-glass,  but  the  doctor  calls  it  the 
"Millie  Blake,"  because  a  Millie  Blake 
gave  it  to  him. 

This  Millie  Blake  lived  on  tbe  top  of 
Tasbua  hill  in  a  house  that  her  ancestor, 
John  Blake,  had  bnilt  in  1690.  The 
daughter  of  this  John  Blake  was  also 
named  Millie  and  married  a  sailor.    When 


n*  Altxindar  HimiltDii  lookfai|-|lua 


he  went  off  on  his  last  trip,  some  years 
after  their  marriage,  he  asked  her  whether 
she  would  be  true  to  him  and  love  him 
until  he  came  back.  She  told  him  ^e 
would  bo  true  to  bim  nnti!  the  day  of 
resurrection,  and  as  a  sign  she  woald 
bum  a  light  for  him  every  night  in  the 
window.  He  never  came  back,  but  not 
only  she  but  her  children  and  children's 
children  have  kept  the  tryst.  A  l^ht 
bums  in  the  seaward  window  all  n^ht 
in  the  house  on  Tashna  hill. 

Lucetta's  looking-glass,  with  its  min- 
iature fluted  columns,  its  delicate  comice, 
and  its  carved  dentils,  has  a  chasteness 
and  refinement  that  ill-matched  the  sur- 
roundings where  the  doctor  found  it. 
Luoetta  lived  as  girl,  wife  Kid  mother 
in  a  salt-box  house  in  the  Litchfield  hills. 
Her  father  was  the  first  settled  minister 
of  the  town  and  the  salt-box  house  was 
the  parsonage.  When  she  married,  her 
father  gave  her  this  mirror  as  a  wedding 
gift.  The  painting  of  the  old  chnrch  ap- 
pealed to  him  and  prompted  hb  selection. 
Painting  on  glass  as  it  ia  seen  in  this 
looking-glass  b  a  kind  of  lost  art.  Mod- 
em workmen  cannot  seem  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  success. 

Lncetta'a  grandson  now  occupies  the 
old  salt^box  parsonage.  His  name  i&  V*^ 
ander.     He  is  a  coUegenva^wA-*-'"*-'*^'"- 
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He  lives  alone  with  only  his  cats  for 
company.  On  the  afternoon  when  the 
doctor  discovered  tbis  mirror  in  his  attic 
and  bought  it  from  him,  Leander  was 
surrounded  by  nineteen  of  his  pets. 

The  doctor's- practice  gave  him  his  old- 
est looking-glass.  It  is  a  rose  and  thistle 
design  dating  hack  to  1650.  When  you 
consider  that  looking-glasses  were  first 
made  in  England  after  1670,  when  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  brought 
Venetian  workmen  to  England  and  estab- 
lished the  Vaushall  factory,  you  will 
realize  that  this  is  an  early  date  for 
looking-glasses.  Before 
16  7  0  looking-glasses 
came  to  England  from 
Venice. 

The  rose  and  thistle 
mirror  belonged  to  an 
old  Scotchman  who  had 
brought  it  from  the  old 
country  to  hang  in  his 
kitchen.  The  old  man 
worked  in  a  saw-mill 
and  met  with  an  acci- 
dent to  his  arm.  The 
doctor  was  called  and 
drove  fourteen  miles  in 
a  northeast  snowstorm 
to  get  to  him.  The 
arm  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated, but  the  man  re- 
covered. Some  time  af- 
ter he  surprised  the 
doctor  by  making  him  a 
present  of  this  looking- 
glass. 

"You  have  more  feel- 
ing for  such  things 
than   I, 
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-  you 


to  have  it.' 

The  doctor  named  it 
in  honor  of  tbe  old 
man's  wife,  "Jennie's 
looking-glass."  From 
an  artistic  standpoint  I 
think  this  rose  and 
thistle  looking-glass  and 
the  gilt  Chippendale  the 

I  like,  too,  the  story 
o  f  the  Chippendale. 
The  doctor  found  it  one 
day  black  and  without  glass  at  a  farmer's 
auction  and  bought  it  for  twenty-five  cents. 
It  is  a  very  rare  design  of  gilded  carved 
■wood.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  looking- 
glass  without  a  story,  but  one  day  an  old 
man  over  eiglity  called  on  the  doctor  and 
identified  it.     This  old  man  was  at  one 


time  Fairfield  ooonty's  most  celebrated 
sui^eon.  As  soon  as  ha  saw  the  Chip- 
pendale he  told  of  how  it  had  hnng  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  in,  his  childhood 
home.  rHe  had  been,  like  many  a  small 
boy,  afraid  of  the  dark ;  and  often  when 
he  awoke. while  his  parents  were  still  in 
the  sitting  room,  he  would  make  his  way 
down  the  stairs  by'  the  flitting  candle- 
shadows  in  the  looking-glass.  Can  you 
not  see  a  mental  picture  of  the  small  boy 
in  his  nightdress  passing  the  candle-lit 
looking-glass  on  his  way  below  to  the 
shelter  of  his  mother's  armsf 

The  Empire  looking- 
glass  with  the  Eip  van 
Winkle  scene  painted 
on  the  upper  glass  and 
the  Chippendale  giran- 
dole tell  of  two  old 
maids  of  very  oppocdte 
character.'  The  Empire 
mirror  belonged  to  a 
woman  named  Dehora 
Dibble.  She  lived  all 
alone  and  shunned  ao- 
cial  intercourse.  The 
boys  used  to  say  aha 
was  so  close  that  she 
would  squeeEe  a  cent  un- 
til the  eagle  screamed. 
For  all  that  she  did  not 
know  the  value  of  the 
Empire  looking  -  gfass. 
The  glass  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  in  its 
style.  Yet  she  kept  it 
among  a  lot  of  rubbish 
in  her  bam,  and  after 
her  death  it  brought 
only  twenty-five  cents 
at  the  auction  of  her 
household  goods.  Thus 
it  is  that  real  worth 
often  goes  unrecognized 
and  unappreciated. 

The  Chippendale  gir- 
andole tells  of  the  gra- 
cious life  of  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  Zaphira  Phil- 
lips. She  lived  in  a 
fine  colonial  bouse  in 
an  elm-shaded  Connecti- 
cut town.  Her  house 
was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  things  that  she  had  collected 
during  her  travels.  She  found  the  giran- 
dole in  a  shop  in  Rome  about  1840.  Hiss 
Phillips  had  no  relatives  and  lived  on  an 
annuity  plan.  When  she  died,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  her  things  were  sold  at  auc- 
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makina:  of  mirror  glass  and  in  the  earr- 
ing and  gliding  o£  wood.  Thtpr  sliow  in- 
teresting inlaid  work  and  variona  paint- 
ings on  dear  tiad  miik-eolored  glass.  They 
are  a  good  collection  of  historic  pieces. 
But  somehow  their  interest  to  me  is 
not  in  their  world  contact.  Their  inter- 
est to  me  lies  in  their  stories  of  people. 
I  like  the  memory  of  his  ebildliood 
that  tho  Chippendale  of  rare  design 
brooght  bAck  Ui  the  ooce  celebrated  snr- 
geon  of  Fairfield  county.  I  like  the 
Hepplewhite  because  it  kept  the  face  of 
his  wife  ever  yotvug  to  the  sea  captain. 
Dehorn  Dihble's  looking-glass  is  a  fable 
with  a  moral  at  the  end.  Tmly,  a  look- 
ing-glass sees  much  of  life. 


lion.  Her  companion,  who  had  lived  with 
her  for  fifty  years,  told  the  doctor  about 
the  purchase  of  the  girandole  during  the 
sunny    days    of    their    pleasure    trip    in 

In  Dr  Cobnrn's  guest  room  there  is 
an  Empire  looking-glass  with  the  tomh 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  painted  on  tlir 
upper  glass.  This  looking-glnss  nus 
given  to  the  doctor  by  a  distant  relailv^' 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  She  was  rciy 
proud  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  ntvir 
tired  of  talking  about  him.  When  .-^li" 
gave  the  doctor  the  looking-glass  ^li/ 
told  him  she  was  an  old  lady  and  had  ii"! 
many  more  years  to  live.  She  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  mirror  would  be  pre- 
served and  treasured,  and  for  that  reason 
gave  it  to  him. 

The  doctor  found  oil  his  looking-glasses 
in  Connecticut.  They  are  pieces  of  co- 
lonial and  early  United  Stales  famitnrc. 
and  have  the  interest  of  those  days.  They 
have,  too,  a  European  interest.  The  rose 
and  thistle  looking-glass,  which  was 
brought  from  Veidce  to  Scotland  when 
glass  was  scarce  and  looking-glasses  few, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  Com- 
monwealth. The  courting  mirror  is  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Chippendales 
represent  two  periods  of  England's  fore- 
most furniture  maker.  The  Hepplewhite 
shows  the  early  use  of  mahogany.  The 
three  Empire  glasses  recall  to  us  Napo- 
leon's power.  The  looking-glasses  repre- 
sent two  centuries  of  workmanship  in  the 


Candles  or  L.imps  give  the  most  effect- 
ive and  artistic  dining  room  illumination. 
They  should  be  not  higher  than  the  head 
of  the  tallest  guest.  If  this  be  not  suffi- 
cient, light  may  come  from  a  low,  shaded, 
center  chandelier  or  from  the  sides  of  the 
room,  but  never  from  the  ceiling,  high 
over  the  heads  of  the  diners.  Linda 
Hull  Lamed. 
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Our  First  Reader 

Selection  V— The  Boy 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 
lUustrated  by  P.  Strothmann 


I  thee,  little  lad, 
Dressed  in  quite  the  latest  fad ! 
With  thy  knickers  just  in  style 
Free  art  thou  from  bare-foot  guile. 
Nobby  coat  and  natty  hat, 
Collar,  tie  and  all  of  that 
Quite  exact,  as  they  should  be 
With  Dame  Fashion  to  agree. 
Linen  starched  and  polished  shoes. 
Posted  on  the  latest  news, 
Whistling   all   the   newest   aire, 
Free  from  e'en  the  slightest  cares — 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  lad, 
Dressed  in  quite  the  latest  fadl 

When    thou   playest   on   the   street 
Scant  respect  hast  thou  to  greet 
Elders  who  may  chance  thy  way; 
Lawlessness  pervades  thy  play; 
Seeming  not  to  understand 
Rights  of  others,  through  the  laud 
On  thy  rights  dost  ever  stand. 
Challenging,  defiant,  hold, 
Any  who  may  dare  to  seold; 
Holiling   none   in    proper  awe 
Save  that  minion  of  the  law 


Knowing  naught  of  how  to  work, 
Still  we  can't  call  thee  a  shirk; 
Rather  this — a  victim  to 
Conditions  we  all  must  rue, 
For  no  work  is  there  for  you. 
'Tis  the  price  we  have  to  pay 


For  our  way  of  life  today, 
That  thy  enei^y  can  find 
No  home  duties  which  shall  bind 
It  within  hounds  safe  to  tbee, 
Training  thee  to  helpful  be. 
Yet  we  love  thee,  little  lad. 
Neatly  dressed  in  latest  fad. 

Laddie,  laddie,  call  a  halt ! 
'Tis  thy  fate  and  not  thy  fault 
That  the  mischief  of  thy  dad, 
Troublesome,  but  nothing  bad. 
Cropping    out    in    thee,    alack, 
Of  true  lawlessness  doth  smack! 
Victim,   thou,   of  circumstance 
And  environment.     Perchance 
If  what  dad  once  thought  was  tough. 
Speaks  of  now  as  being  rough 
On  a  boy  and  hard  to  bear. 
Altogether  too  much  care 
For  a  youngster — if,  I  say, 
All    this    sort    of    tiling   today 
To  thy  ease  could  be  applied, 
There  would  be  less  cause  to  chide. 
Live  and  let  live  was  the  rule 
When  thy  father  went  to  school; 
But  today  'tis  he  who  can 
Qet  most  is  the  better  man. 
Life's  perspective,  then,  for  thee 
Early  must  distorted  be. 
So,  with  sorrow  rather  tiian 
Anger,  should  we  try  to  plan 
Ways  and  means  to  curb  and  check 
llischievousness  that  doth  not  reck 
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Of  other's  rights — to  flod  a  vent 
For  energy  now  wrongly  spent. 
In  spite  of  which,  0  little  lad, 
We  love  thee  while  we  cftll  thee  bad. 

Looking  in  thy  merry,  eyes 
Honesty  within  them  lies 
Quite  as  much  as  in  thy  dad's 
When  be  ran  with  barefoot  lads. 
Wore  his  trousers  patched  behind. 
Any  old  hat  he  could  find. 
Carried  snakes  acd  toads  to  school, 
"Hooked  it"  for  the  swimming  pool, 
Chased  the  birds  and  hunted  bees. 
Stoned  his  ne^hbor's  apple  trees. 
Did  his  chores  because  he  must, 
Grumbled  all  the  time  and  fussed. 
Called  a  well-dressed  boy  a  "dude," 
In  his  manners  was  most  rude. 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  lad, 
Different,  yet  so  much  like  dad  I 

Who  would  have  a  perfect  boyi 

Pure  gold  without  alloy 

Is  too   fine,   too  soft   to  bear 


This  world's  roug^-and-tumble  wear. 
Tet,  0  laddie,  it  must  be 
If  thy  faults  we  are  to  see, 
As  in  barefoot  boys  of  old, 
Dross  transmuted  into  gold, 
Stem  reproof  must  "frown  upon 
What  thou  callest  "bavin'  fun." 
Dad  was  mischievous,  'tis  true. 
But  dad  differed  much  from  yon 
In  that  malice  had  no  part 
In  his  pranks,  for  in  his  heart 
Lay  respect  for  others'  rights; 
Free  was  he  from  petty  spites. 
Father  art  thou  of  the  man! 
As  thy  features  now   we  scan, 
God   forbid  we  see  not  there 
Latent  strength  to  do  and  dare 
Deeds  as  great  as  e'er  have  won 
Deathless  fame  enrolled  upon 
History's  scroll  I     The   noblest  men 
Look  back  to  a  boyhood  when 
They  were  laddies  out  at  play 
Mischievous  as  those  today. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  lad. 
Dressed  in  quite  the  latest  fadl 


Babies  of  the  Model  Tenements 


By  Louise  E,  Dew 


I  TTAT  Hfliiitary  and  attrac- 
(i-e  aurroundiiigs  for 
I'iiiiiilies  in  humble  cir- 
I'liiiistsDces  can  be  made 
jirotitable  tt&  a  business 
irivestmeril  i  s  deraon- 
Bl rated  by  the  Phipps 
model  tenement  Louses,  No  1,  in  New 
Yoi'k  City.  That  they  are  in  no  wise 
looked. upon  as  a  charity  is  apparent, 
since  Ihey  pay  four  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment of  one  million  dollars,  which 
Mr  Henry  K.  Phipps  donated  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Phipps  houses,  three  in  namher, 
are  on  Thirty-third  street,  between  First 
and  Rerond  aveiuies,  and  they  are  more 
like  uptown  apartment  houses  than  tene- 
ments. Two  arehways  on  the  street  lead 
into  a.  digniHed  court,  from  whiuh  the 
tenements  are  reached.  The  pleasant, 
light,  sunny  suites  of  two,  three,  four  and 


five  rooms  and  batlis  rent  from  $2.75  to 
$6.75  a  month,  including  sleam  heat,-hot 
and  cold  water,  fl  gas  range,  quarter 
meter,  good  plumbing  and  a  rest  housa 
on  the  i-oof.  There  are  no  elevators,  but 
the  stairs  are  easy  to  elimb,  and  whan 
one  reaches  the  sixth   floor  the  roof  u 

What  the  mode!  tenement  means  to  its 
children  is  quite  apparent  to  one  who 
knows  what  important  factors  sunshine, 
fresh  air  .and  sanitary  surroundings  luro 
to  our  physical  and  moral  welfare.  But 
it  means  even  more  than  this  to  the  ten- 
ement ebild.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
value  of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  good 
plumbing;  no  matter  how  pleasant  bis 
environment  may  be  he  chafes  under  the 
restriction  of  life  within  four  walls,  like 
a  bird  in  its  cage,  he  longs  to  try  his 
winRs.  and  there  is  usually  but  one  alter- 
native—the   street,    with    all    its   mental. 
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moral  anti  physical  eoatamitiatioiis.  But 
the  Phipps  bouses  provide  a  better  way 
— the  roof  8n<i  the  kindergarten. 

The  roof  space  covers  an  area  of  sev- 
eral thouBaod  feet  over  the  three  Louses, 
and  it  is  divided  in  two  eecti(»is — a  dry- 
ing yard  in  the  rear  and  a  garden,  with 
pavilions,  stone  and  rustic  seats,  a  foun- 
tain and  flowering'  plan  Is  and  rines. 
Here  in  a  world  all  their  own  the  chil- 
dren play  theii'  games,  as  free  as  the 
birds  of  the  air  that  fly  above  tieir  heads, 
and  from  morning  until  ni^ht  their  voiees 
are  heard  far  above  the  din  of  the  eity. 

This  model  roof  is  an  all -the-y ear- round 
playground,  but  when  the  first  waim  days 
of  spring  come  the  real  enjoyment  be- 
gins. First  of  all  the  garden  boies  are 
refilled   with  fresh  earth,  and  seeds  are 


planted.  Then  come  the  days  when  tlie 
children  watdb  the  miracle  of  nature  go- 
ing on — the  first  appearance  of  green 
leaves,  and  the  daily  growth  that  is  so 
marvelous.  When  the  buds  at  last  ap- 
pear they  are  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest,  aod  the  blossoms  themselves  are 
greatly  admired,  but  rarely  handled. 

A  little  fountain  near  the  gate  leading 
into  the  dr>-ing  yard  is  a  favorite  trysting 
spot  wilh  all  the  youngsters,  for  was  there 
ever  a  child  who  did  not  like  to  paddlet 
And  think  of  the  make-believe  games  that 
can  be  played  by  that  fouutwn — tbe  fish- 
ing eKeursians  and  the  sail-boat  rides — 
without  stirring  from  the  roof!  It  is 
certainly  next  best  to  being  in  the  coun- 
try, that  wonderful  place  about  wfaieh 
ifiey  all  have  heard  and  to  whici  so  few 
have  ever  journeyed. 
The  architectural 
features  of  the  roof 
are  ideal.  The  p»- 
rilions,  with  their 
solid  roofs,  aiford 
protection    from    tbe 


day^,  and  a  shelter 
on  the  stormy  ones. 
Then,  too.'  these 
same  pavilions  servw 
as  canopies  for  cots 
o  ri  rainy  nights 
when  the  tenement- 
house  dwellers  pre- 
fer t  o  sleep  i  n  the 
open  air  under  the 
stai'!>  than  in  tfaesr 
11  "■  n  apartments. 
The  pergola  is  es- 
pecially attractive, 
drapery  of 
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Invurite  retreat  £  o 
{h<f  mothers,  who 
sit  and  mend  or 
read  while  baby 
sleeps  iu  his  crib  or 
cot.  growing  strong 
and  rugged  in  ttw 
fresh  air  and  bod- 
No  tenement 
would  be  a  model 
one  without  a  kin- 
derj.'nrten,  and  us  (be 
I'hipps  houses  are 
as  nearly  ideal  as 
possible,  one  large 
room  wa»  set  apart 
for  this  purpose. 
Prom  nine  to  twelve 
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«acti  day  the  children  in  the  building, 
89  well  as  those  in  the  neighborhood,  are 
welcome  to  attend  this  klDdergorten,  one 
<ent  a  day  being  the  required  fee,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  independence. 

On  even  ihe  cloudiest  day  the  room 
seems  flooded  with  sunshine,  for  the  walls 
are  tinted  a  rich  buff.  The  windows,  too, 
\Filh  the  broad  shelves,  on  which  are  set 
bowls  of  briffht-colored  flowers,  give  an 
air  of  good  cheer  to  Ihe  room.  The  "na- 
ture window,"  with  its  aquarium  and  one 


gold  fish,  is  a  great  joy  to  the  children 

The  green  chairs,  with  their  engrossed  ] 
occupants  sitting  before   the   low  green  I 
tahies  modeling  clay,  stringing  chains  of  ] 
reeds,  rose  hips  and  pumpkin  seeds,  or 
taking  a  lesson  in  free-hand  drawing,  is 
a  picture  worth  seeing.     Remarkable,  in- 
deed, are  some  of  the  specimens  of  fann- 
ers, cows,  horses,  dogs  and  creeping  and   ' 
crawling  things  that  are  evolved  from  bits 
of  clay  by  tiny  fingers;  and,  as  the  woit  J 
progresses,    "teacher"    tells    some    story   [ 
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which  points  a  moral  to  adorn  her  tale. 
When  the  hour  for  the  sand-box  ar- 
rives there  is  a  scramble,  and  happy  are 
the  favored  ones  who  are  permitted  to 
sift  the  dry  sand  throug-h  their  fingers, 
tlieo  pour  a  pail  of  water  over  it,  and 
afterward  mix  it  with  their  hands  until 
it  is  all  lovely  and  "sticky  like  mud." 
Then  the  einm  shells  are  brought  into 
requisition  for  "scooping"  up  the  mass 
of  building  msterial,  and  they  are  also 
used  'to  decorate  the  towers,  bridges  and 
bouses  built  by  the  embryo  architects  and 


A  board  of  health  physician  visits  the 
kindergarten  daily,  in  order  to  keep  the 
neishborhood  in  a  ht-ullhy  condition.  In 
addition  to  this,  mothers'  meetings  are 
held  each  week  by  the  teachers,  who  do 
ewrything  in  their  power  lo  aid  the 
mothers  in  canng  property  for  their  chil- 


dren. Physicians  and  trained  nurses 
also  talk  to  the  mothers  on  practical 
subjects,  giving'  them  an  opportniiity  to 
diactiss  their  problems  and  to  ask  qae»- 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  really  im- 
possible to  tell  just  what  the  model  tene- 
ment means  to  its  children,  for  the  gowl 
is  80  far-reaching  that  it  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. One  thing  is  certain,  that  if 
every  tenement  house  in  our  large  cities 
was  provided  with  a  kindergarten  and  a 
roof  garden,  the  reformatories  and  jtive- 
nile  courts  would  receive  a  smaller  per- 
eentage  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  years 
to  come  than  they  do  nt  the  present  time. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  while  the  Phipps 
model  tenement  honses  provide  shelter 
for  two  thousand  people  in  deli^lfnl 
idings,  at  nominal  rents,  they  are 
ing  far  more  than  this. 


From  Baby's  Trained  Nurse 


By  Izola  Forrester 


<c 


OME  day,"  began  the 
Trained  Nurse,  "some  day 
there  is  going  to  be  a  law 
requiring  every  mother  to 
pass  an  examination  in 
baby  science,  and.  after 
that  there  will  be  no  more 
hurry  calls  for  doctors  every  time  the 
baby  oversleeps,  or  overfeeds,  or  has  a 
little  rash  from  a  befrilled  collar. 
Nearly  every  ill  that  checks  the  progress 
of  a  baby  can  be  traced  to  some  direct 
neglect  of  the  simple  rules  that  govern 
its  normal  feeding  and  general  care. 
And  this  is  especially  true  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  mother  seems  to  relax  her 
watchfulness,  and  think  her  baby  will 
thrive  on  sunshine  and  fresh  air  like 
the  rest  of  the  flowers,  no  matter  how 
heavy  or  tight  its  clothing  may  be,  or 
how  many  ounces  of  predigested  food 
may  have  been  presented  to  its  little 
growing  nerve-  cells  and  overtaxed  stom- 
ach as  sustenance. 

"Any  mother  cat  or  cow  could  fur- 
nish the  young  mother  with  valuable 
hints  on  the  subject.  They  understand 
that  they  are  merely  the  natural  adjuncts, 
pro  tern,  of  their  young,  and  adapt  their 
mode  of  living  to  the  need.  A  woman, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  the  attitude  of  the 
cackling  hen.  She  takes  all  the  praise 
and  credit  to  herself,  and  calls  on  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  her  achievement, 
and  promptly  advertises  for  a  nurse  with 
references  who  understands  bottle  feed- 
ing. Have  you  any  conception  of  what 
that  means?" 

The  Trained  Nurse  is  tall  and  calm 
eyed,  with  a  deep  cleft  dimple  in  her 
square  chin,  and  parted  waves  of  soft 
brown  hair  under  her  starched  and  frilled 
cap.  Hundreds  of  babies  have  passed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  those  eyes — babies 
of  the  hospitals  and  babies  of  the  rich. 
Just  at  present  she  is  assistant  head  nurse 
at  one  of  New  York's  finest  private  hos- 
pitals for  children. 

"It  means,"  she  continued,  "that  stom- 
ach troubles  and  gastric  complications  re- 
move over  51  per  cent  of  our  babies,  not 
only  in  the  hospitals,  but  wherever  the 
bottle  is  substituted  for  the  mother's  milk. 
In  Berlin  the  mortality  is  greater.  It 
runs  up  to  even  93  per  cent  at  the  charity 
hospital   during  the   summer.     And  just 


next  door,  at  Budapest,  the  ratio  rarely 
goes  over  15  per  cent.  Why?  My  dear, 
the  answer  is  the  first  great  rule  a  mother 
anywhere  in  the  world  should  follow. 
Nurse  your  baby.  A  child  who  receives 
its  natural  nutriment  hardly  ever  comes 
lihder  the  nurseV  oP[  doctor's  care  until 
after  it  has  been  weaned.  So  the  very 
first  advice  I  would  give' to  any  woman 
blessed  with  the  privilege  of  healthy 
motherhood  is  to  remember  the  baby's 
birthright,  and  she  can  snap  her  finger 
at  all  the  dangers  of  the  wearing,  hot 
months  of  summer. 

"Oh,  I  know  they  won't  do  it.  So  as 
long  as  there  must  be  a  proxy  mother,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  the  nearest  to  the  orig- 
inal that  we  can  find.  So  long  as  there 
must  be  the  inevitable  bottle,  see  that 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  on  hand,  and 
follow  your  doctor's  orders  absolutely 
regarding  the  preparation  of  the  milk. 
If  baby  seems  fretful  and  uneasy  after 
feeding,  try  adding  a  little  barley  water, 
or  limewater  at  the  next  meal.  Lime- 
water  is  always  beneficial  and  safe  to 
give  if  the  milk  curdles  or  fails  to  assim- 
ilate properly.  But  remember  this  also: 
repose  is  a  substitute  for  limewater. 

"I  had  one  mother  whom  I  tried  to 
train  in  the  care  of  her  baby.  After  she 
had  learned  how  to  prepare  the  food, 
and  to  hold  the  baby  at  the  proper,  nat- 
ural angle  when  feeding  it,  still  we  found 
the  food  was  not  retained.  I  tried  barley 
water,  and  limewater,  and  finally 
watched  the  mother.  It  was  the  simplest 
cause  you  can  think  of.  We  were  at  a 
summer  hotel.  After  it  had  taken  its 
food,  the  baby  was  especially  lovable  and 
contented,  and  the  proud  mother  would 
trot  it  happily  about  the  verandas,  ex- 
hibiting it  from  one  woman  to  another. 
Each  one  took  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  "danced"  it,  and  tickled  it,  and  made 
it  show  its  dimple,  until  it  was  perfectly 
miserable.  The  stopping  of  these  atten- 
tions stopped  the  baby's  stomach  trouble, 
and  proved  the  mother's  second  lesson. 

"At  that  same  hotel  I  saw  a  mother 
feeding  a  two-year-old  youngster  with 
roast  veal,  creamed  com,  and  lemon  pie. 
There  was  a  hasty,  long-distance  wail 
over  the  wire  that  night  to  her  city  fam- 
ily physician,  and  he  came  dft^\s.  ^s\  *^issfc 
early  morning  houT^\xjL\i\&  %sXss«i.^«^'^ '^^ 
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fight  a  bad  caae  of  gastric  indigestion 
that  almost  took  the  little  fellow's  life 
from  him.  And  the  mother  asked  me  the 
next  day  what  could  have  been  the  cause ! 

"Now  do  you  understand  why  I  say — 
we  need  a  training  school  for  mothers  Y 
When  the  science  of  child  raising  is 
thoroughly  understood,  we  nurses  and 
doctors  shall  be  a  negligible  quantity." 

"But  surely  a  child  eats  solids  natu- 
raUy  as  soon  as  it  cuts  its  teeth?"  asked 
the  little  mother  person  in  the  trim  lav- 
ender linen  suit  near  me.  She  has  two,  and 
believes  absolutely  in  the  ultimate  read- 
justment of  a  baby's  system  under  any 
ordeal  it  may  pass  through,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  in  Mother  Nature's  kmder- 
garten,  and  under  the  special  care  of 
angels,  faiiy  godmothers,  etc. 

"My  dear  woman,"  answered  the 
Trained  Nurse,  gently,  "up  to  the  second 
year  no  solids  should  be  given  any  baby. 
After  that,  gruel  and  beef  juice  may  be 
given,  and  orange  juice,  of  course.  That, 
by  the  way,  and  plain  water,  are  to  be 
given  the  child  from  birth.  And  after 
the  twelfth  month,  say,  a  tablespoon 
of  scraped  beef  at  a  meal,  or  soft-cooked 
eggs  twice  a  week.  No  bananas,  mind, 
nor  berries.  Baked  apple,  stewed  prunes, 
and  so  on,  but  no  pies,  puddings  or 
cake." 

"Oh,  dear,  that  seems  very  limited," 
began  the  little  mother  person,  ruefully. 
"Why,  my  baby  girl  has  loved  vanilla 
wafers  since  she  was  four  months  old." 

"Has  she,  indeed?"  said  the  Trained 
Nurse.  "Well,  it's  all  wrong,  believe  me. 
We  should  not  give  a  child  under  four 
years  old — ^they  are  all  babies  before 
that — too  heavy  a  burden  to  carry,  on 
account  of  its  undeveloped  muscles, 
neither  have  we  any  right  to  overburden 
its  stoma<ih,  for  this  also  is  simply  a 
larger  muscle,  which  gets  tired  out  and 
relaxed  when  strained  beyond  its  capac- 

ity. 

"Another  thing,  aon't  be  frightened  if 
the  baby  sleeps  too  long.  You  can  easily 
tell  whether  there  is  any  fever  by  the 
skin,  or  the  lips,  and  unless  there  is,  there 
is  absolutely  no  danger.  Sleep  is  the 
most  natural  thing  to  a  young  baby,  next 
to  eating,  and  the  first  six  months  a 
healthy  baby  should  sleep  twenty-two 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  I  was  res- 
ident nurse  at  the  home  of  a  well-known 
doctor  here  in  the  city  some  years  ago, 
and  one  day  the  telephone  bell  rang.  The 
doctor  was  out,  and  I  answered  the  call. 

"  'This  is  Mrs  '  said  a  voice  over 

the  wire,  and  it  was  a  very  scared,  nerv- 


ous voice,  I  assure  you.  'Isn't  the  doctor 
there?  Oh,  dear,  oh;  deArl  Why,  baby 
has  been  asleep  now  three  hours  without 
waking,  and  I'm  so  worried.  No,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  fever.  No,  he 
isn't  a  bit  restless.  Do  you  think  it's  a 
stupor,  nurse?  Don't  lots  of  children's 
diseases   start  with   a   stupor  f 

"I  reassured  her,  and  of  course  it  was 
a  false  alarm.  The  baby  simply  took  an 
extra  nap.  There  is  no  need  for  real  ap- 
prehensioa  unless  you  notice  a  fevered 
condition,  quick  pulse,  or  the  little  knees 
drawn  up  toward  the  abdomen.  Then  you 
can  call  a  doctor,  or  if  too  far  from  one 
for  immediate  relief,  give  a  little  hot  ster- 
ilized water,  or  a  moderate  dose  of  castor 
oil.  Paregoric  or  soothing  syrups  are 
tabooed,  unless  by  prescription.  In  fact, 
a  child  is  far  better  off  without  any  med- 
icines except  the  simplest,  primary  ones. 
And  prevention  is  the  best  medicine. 
Overfeeding  is  the  cause  of  nearly  every 
case  of  colic,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
next  feeding  out  until  the  little  body  is 
relaxed  and  the  fever  gone." 

"I'm  afraid  of  fever,"  said  the  little 
mother  in  lavender,  firmly.  "I  never  take 
the   slightest   chance." 

"One  never  should,"  answered  the 
Trained  Nurse,  heartily.  "And  especially 
during  the  hot  months.  A  thermometer 
should  be  used  daily,  and  if  the  tempera- 
ture rises  above  101  degrees,  the  doctor 
should  be  notified.  A  baby  nursed  on 
artificial  food  is  liable  to  have  convul- 
sions during  the  summer  months,  if  teeth- 
ing, and  they  are  a  very  great  scare  to 
a  mother  the  first  time  she  sees  her  little 
one  cold  and  with  rolling  eyes  and 
strained,  tense  muscles.  The  first  great 
thing  is  to  keep  calm  and  controlled,  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  before  he  comes  give 
baby  a  warm  bath,  then  wrap  in  a 
blanket,  with  cracked  ice  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  a  hot  water  bottle  at  the 
feet.  The  convulsions  usually  pass  off 
within  a  few  minutes,  but  if  the  condi- 
tion continues,  secure  a  doctor's  services 
at  all  hazards,  even  if  you  are  out  of  town, 
and  have  to  call  in  a  stranger.  Stomach 
complications  will  often  bring  on  con- 
gestion, and  one  can  take  no  chances  with 
the  tender  little  lives. 

"About  summer  bathing,  I  believe  more 
than  one  bath  a  day  weakens  a  baby.  I 
advise  giving  it  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  passed,  about  5.30,  which  will  bring 
baby  to  bed  for  the  night  before  the  six 
o'clock  feeding.  Have  the  temperature 
of  the  water  from  95  to  98  degrees  Fah- 
renheit.    Don't  hold  the  baby  in  too  long, 
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and  by  the  way,  right  here,  I  want  to  say 
this:  It  is  a  disgrace  and  reproach  to 
modern  young  motherhood  the  way  women 
let  their  little,  toddling  youngsters  stay 
out  on  a  beach  under  a  broiling  sun,  or 
bathe  for  an  hour  or  more  in  salt  water, 
believing  they  are  giving  them  the  full 
pleasures  of  a  summer  outing.  But  to 
go  back  to  the  baby,  who  is  yet  in  the 
tub,  so  to  speak.  Have  a  blanket  and 
towel  ready  to  cuddle  it  into,  and  every- 
thing at  hand,  so  there  will  be  no  laying 
baby  down,  or  trotting  it  about  on  your 
hip  while  you  find  the  paper  of  pins  or 
a  misplaced  band.  And  that  leads  to  the 
summer  clothing,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  believe  we  should  cling  to  nature 
as  far  as  we  can,"  said  the  little  mother, 
firmly.  "If  I  could  consistently  do  so,  I 
should  let  both  my  babies  run  around 
like  little  Hottentots." 

"One  might  in  the  climate  of  the  Hot- 
tentot," rejoined  the  Trained  Nurse,  "but 
in  this  changeable  land  a  flannel  band 
about  the  baby's  tender  little, abdomen  is 
to  be  respected,  and  we  should  clothe  it 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  day, 
not  the  fashion  of  the  month.  I  saw  a 
child  at  Atlantic  City  two  seasons  ago, 
exquisitely  dressed  in  the  sheerest  batiste 
and  lace,  with  a  little  tight,  embroidered 
bonnet  over  its  unprotected  head,  and  no 
parasol  over  its  imported  leather  English 
go-cart.  The  summer  outing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  tests  of  a  mother's  common 
sense.  Many  a  woman  has  brought  a 
brood  of  two  or  more  triumphantly 
through  a  hot  city  summer  in  an  uptown 
apartment    by    plenty    of    resource    and 


knowledge  of  cause  and'  effect,  where  an- 
other would  jeopardize  the  life  and  health 
of  one  at  an  expensive  hotel  at  a  fashion- 
able summer  resort  in  the  mountains  or 
the  seaside.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
common  sense.  Watch  baby's  food,  and 
keep  light,  clean,  simple  clothing  on  him. 
Don't  trust  any  nurse  girl  to  do  what 
you  don't  know  how  to  do  yourself  prop- 
erly. Remember  the  baby  has  an  inalien- 
able, mighty  right  to  the  services  and  love 
of  the  woman  who  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  him  life.  Otherwise,  you 
take  a  chance. 

"And  last,  just  a  word  of  caution.  Do 
not  experiment  with  the  advice  of  your 
relatives  and  friends.  One  dear,  good 
old  soul,  who  was  a  maiden  aunt  of 
mine,  insisted  to  the  day  she  died  that 
orange  marmalade  was  good  for  all  boy 
babies,  and  there  was  nothing  like  custard, 
nice  and  cool,  for  a  child's  supper  in  the 
summer.  Fate  stepped  in,  and  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  life  of  some  poor  little 
youngster,  by  making  Aunt  Dorothy  a 
spinster. 

"Consult  only  your  own  common  sense, 
and  that  of  a  good  doctor." 

"And  the  father?"  said  the  little  mother 
in  lavender,  with  a  tentative  blush. 

"Not  even  the  father,"  returned  the 
Trained  Nurse,  firmly,  as  she  rose  to  go. 
"I  knew  an  excellent,  well-educated  busi- 
ness man  who  demanded  why  on  earth  I 
didn't  give  his  seven-months-old  son  a 
seidlitz  powder  when  he  was  sick.  The 
doctor,  and  your  own  common  sense,  that 
is  all,  and  leave  out  the  doctor  whenever 
you  can  rely  on  the  other." 


The  Piece  Bag 


By  Rose  Mills  Powers 


When  mother  gets  the  piece  bag  down 

I'm  glad  as  I  can  be; 
It  means  a  new  and  pretty  gown 

For  dolly  Rose-Marie, 
And  dainty  undermuslins,  too, 
With  ribbon  trimming,  pink  or  blue. 

It  is  the  greatest  fun  I  know 
The   different  scraps  to   find. 

Of  satin,  silk  or  calico 
Just  suited  to   our  mind. 

And  choosing  out  from  all  the  rest, 

The  bits  of  cloth  we  like  the  best. 


And  often  mother  tells  me,  too, 

About  the  pieces  there; 
Just  what  they  were  when  they  were  new 

And  fresh  for  folks  to  wear: 
How  this  was  from  her  wedding  dress, 
Or  that  was  worn  by  Great- Aunt  Bess. 

At  last,  all  neatly  rolled  again. 

We  put  the  pieces  back, 
And  start  to  sew  with  might  and  main, 

Till  soon  there  is  no  lack 
Of  pretty  frilly  things  for  ma 
To  dress  up  dolly  '^ofsfe^^^^ix^.- 


The  Maritime  House 


Bj-  Charles  Edward  Hopper 


^  ERHAPS  Ihere  are  those  o£ 
our  readers  'wbo  Lave  no- 
ticed during'  sojourns  by  the 
salt  water  certain  distinct 
characteristics  which  mark 
some  examples  of  the  older 
nud  simpler  houses.  These 
charaetei-istiea  are  generally  confined  to 
such  places  as  have  had  at  one  time  or 
another  direct  maritime  intercourse.  It 
may  be  a  fishing  or  old-time  trading 
port,  or  perhaps  a  shipbuilding  town, 
once  busy  and  important — any  condition, 
in  fact,  which  allows  of  certain  touches 
of  naval  architecture  being  introduced  in 
domestic  use. 

The  thing  which  suggested  this  article 
is  the  little  colonial  store  here  reproduced. 
Aside  from  its  charming  simplicity  of 
proportion  and  detail  it  has  one  distinyt 
naval  touch,  which,  whether  introduced 
into  bouse  architecture  at  the  time  of  its 
building  or  centuries  earlier,  is  neverthe- 
less a  true  ship   detail,     I  refer  to  the 


octagonal  posts.  The  cut  by  nhieh  1 
transition  is  made  from  the  aqnarel 
octagonal  form  is  known  as  the  "lanw 
tongue,"  and  is  familiar  to  every  old-time 
ship  carpenter.  Other  examples  of  thi 
treatment  are  to  be  found  at  South  Gla; 
tonbury  and  Gildersleeve,  and  very  sim- 
ilar  ones  at  Essex  and  Uadlyme,  all  i 
which  places  border  on  an  old  ' " 
building  river,  the  Connecticut. 

Other  detail  due  lo  naval  infli 
may  be  cited.  On  Capo  Cod  there  a 
number  of  old  honses  in  which  the  % 
of  the  roof,  instead  of  being  i 
is  curved  slightly  outward,  after  i 
manner  of  the  cabin  roof  or  tbe  < 
of  a  defk— the  Stetson  hons 
Yarmouth,  for  example.  Sometimea  ^ 
find  ceilings  having  a  similar  curve. 
casionally,  too.  we  find  the  sbip-kn«e 
used  as  a  brace,  and  a  most  effective  one 
it  is.  All  this  does  not  seem  strange,  as 
we  are  eonlinually  running  across  ( 
amplos  where  the  ship  carpenter  is  knon 
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to  have  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Much  is 
bad  in  design  and  much  is  good,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  wa  can  saj  this  for 
the  ship  carpenter — details  which  would 
floor  the  bouse  carpenter  are  everyday 
problems  for  bim;  house  building  is  easy. 


All  of  which  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  treatment  which  shall  seek  out  and 
take  advanta^  of  sucb  nautical  details 
as  may  be  legitimately  and  consistently 
used.  In  our  present  problem  we  have 
chosen    the    restrietion    of    the   fifty-foot 
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lot,  as  it  seems  best  to  consider  some  ex- 
ternal relalions. 

A  glance  at  the  plana  will  show  the 
general  intention.  The  house  sets  well 
to  the  side  of  the  lot,  allowing  a  service 
eotrance  on  one  side  and  main  entrance  on 
the  other.  The  front  door  is  on  the  side 
and  connects  independently  with  every 
room  in  the  house  without  the  necessity 
of  traversing  another.  The  kitchen  ia  cut 
riff  from  the  rest  of  the  honse  by  two 
doors,  also  from  the  back  stairs  which 
do  not  open  directly  into  it.  The  pantry 
is  so  arranged  (hat  it  may  be  iised  for 
serrice  and  is  provided  with  a  sink,  all 
of  which  is  handy  to  the  china  closet.  As 
the  kitchen  entrance  is  arranged  so  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  cellar  entrance  as 
well,  the  objectionable  bulkhead  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  dining  room  and  liv- 
ing room   are   provided    with   fireplaces. 


The  open  terrace  at  the  side  of  the 
honse  connects  directly  with  the 
small  garden  in  the  front  aad  also 
with  the  covered  portion  in  front  of 
file  living  room.  Communication  ia 
effected  between  these  two  last  by 
means  of  a  Dutch  door,  which  feature 
allows  of  the  side  windows  being 
tiled,  the  upper  half  of  this  door 
the  sunigs  independent  of  the  lower  half. 
The  second  story  provides  for  four 
regular  bedrooms  and  one  child's 
room.  Each  has  ample  closet  space. 
Four  of  the  rooms  have  small  open 
grates,  and  these,  togelher  with  the  fire- 
places, will  be  fouiid  highly  useful,  es- 
pecially if  the  house  be  a  summer  one. 
There  is  also  a  bath.  In  the  atlic  may 
be  located  one  large  sleeping  room.  The 
balance  of  the  space  will  come  in  handy 
for  closets  and  storage. 

The  fronting  wing  has  retained  much 
of  the  character  and  proportions  of  the 
Middle  Haddam  store,  except  that  a 
slight  overhang  has  been  introduced  be- 
tween the  stories.  It  was  necessary  to 
raLse  the  roof  on  the  sides  to  allow  of 
head  room  for  the  windows,  and  the  form 
employed  to  achieve  this  was  suggested 
by  the  familiar  tnink-cabin.  The  two 
circular  windows  facing  to  the  front  were 
suggested  by  the  nautical  deadlight.  The 
"kick."  or  break  in  the  roof,  as  well  as 
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the  overhang,  are  after  a  Middle  Haddam 
house  of  8  Elightly  later  date  than  the 
old  store. 

The  rail  and  balusters  emplojed  to 
inclose  the  garden  and  to  square  np  th« 
front  portion  of  the  plan,  are  similar 
to  those  used  on  many  wooden  vessels. 
One  noticeable  characteristic  is  the  open 
spacing  of  the  balusters. 

The  spring  in  the  roof  o£  the  main 
wing  is  after  Cape  Cod  examples,  and 
the  cnt-under  effect  of  the  front  is  re- 
peated hj  the  demands  of  the  front  en- 
trance.  The  side-lights  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  as  suggested,  are 
made  up  of  circular  forma  very  simply 
treated.  A  variation  may  be  made  with 
the  use  of  old-time,  bull's-eye  lights,  elab- 
oration being  avoided.  To  give  the  effect 
of  assistance  to.  the  work  of  the  support- 
ing post,  a  single  ship-knee  is  lag-bolted 
into  position,  as  shown  in  sketch.  As 
the  house  is  designed  to  give  the  effect 
of  but  one  story  in  the  rear,  the  practical 
working  ont  of  the  second  story  has  em- 
ployed a  long  and  simple  dormer  to  aid 
its   purpose. 

The  interior  of  the  house  should  be 
simple,  any  effort  of  elaboration  tend- 
ing   to    weaken    the    end    in    view. 

For  the  living  room  ceiling  we  ml^ht 
employ  slightly  curved  beams,  with  ship- 
knee  brackets.  Even  a  straigiit  beam 
would  be  preferable  to  none,  although  it 
loses  considerable  of  the  effect.  The 
ceiling  might  be  of  thin  matched  sheath- 
ing, to  further  carry  oat  the  effect. 

There  is  a  chtuice  in  the  fireplace  mo- 
tive for  a  little  elaboration.  The  sag' 
gestion  made  in  the  sketch  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  stem  of  a  fifteeath-centtiry 
vessel.  The  portion  below  the  shelf  may 
well  be  made  of  terra-cotta  of  a  slightly 
liglhter  tone  than  the  brick  jambs.  The 
woodwork  above  should  come  close  to  the 
terra-cotta  in  color.  The  design  embodies 
the  painted  panel,  the  ship  clock  and  the 
surmounting  lantern,  while  the  windows 
are  translated  as  recesses  simply.  A 
sugge-ition  of  the  ship's  rudder  is  made 
in  the  keystone  of  the  flat  terra-cotta 
arch.  The  design  could  be  made  even 
simpler,  but  the  handiest  way  to  get  ideas 
is  to  consult  numerous  drawings  by  How- 
ard Pyle. 

A  good  form  of  architrave  for  both 
doors  and  windows  is  one  after  that  sug- 
gested in  the  sketch  details,  in  which  the 
rope  molding  forms  the  important  mem- 
bers. As  this  is  turned  by  modem  ma- 
chinery, it  is  inexpensive. 


A  freer  use  of  the  riiip-knee  on  the  ex- 
terior may  be  made  a  decided  feature;  the 
deadlight  may  be  utilised  to  light  a  row  of 
closets ;  a  one-story  L  may  have  a  tmnk- 
eabin  roof,  as  also  may  the  dormer  win- 
dows; a  tower  may  follow  the  lines  of  the 
smaller  lighthouse;  flgoreheads  may 
stand  for  brackets,  and  so  on.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  over-adaptation  or  in  the 
attempt  to  utilize  such  features  as  do  not 
fit.  Perhaps  the  mantel  suggestion  here 
^ven  may  he  considered  freaky  by  the 
purist,  and  very  likely  it  is  about  as 
far  as  we  may  go  with  safety-  But  the 
purist  would  probably  find  fault  with 
the  whole  suggestion,  forgetting  that  cen- 
turies lie  back  of  some  of  it,  and  th^  if 
everything  were  traced  to  its  source,  there 
would  he  little  left  but  the  Greek  and 
Aunt  Sally's  pies  for  him  to  swear  by. 
The  proof  lies  simply  In  this :  does  the 
whole  seem  natural,  wsAtti.  mA.  ^»  > 
long!    If  it  does — ^^i,'"**^ 


Window  Draperies  for  Summer 


By  D. 

IN  THE  outside  world  the  change  from 
winter  to  summer  is  very  apparent. 
The  pardeji,  tlie  street,  our  attire,  our 
very  feelings,  are  different,  and  the  va- 
riety is  one  which  we  welcome.  It  is 
only  natural,  then,  that  the  custom  of  al- 
tering tlie  inside  of  the  home  is  fast 
becoming  popular. 

Not  all  who  would  can  afford  to  spend 
the  summer  "abroad"  or  even  at  a  summer 
resort.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  warm 
weather  will  be  encountered  by  most  of 
us  in  our  regular  homes.  If  we  can  make 
tbem  lipht  and  cool  and  suggestive  of 
tbe  season,  how  much  more  the  pleasure! 

Tbe  sutetilution  of  summer  rugs  and 
wicker  fuiniture  will  make  radical 
changes;  but  most  important  of  all  to  be 
considered  are  the  draperies.  In  sum- 
mer, heavy  portieres  and  double  window 
curtains  have  no  right  in  the  ideal  home. 
They  should  be  cleaned  and  carefully  put 
away  and  replaced  by  light  draperies. 

There  are  many  materials  that  might 
be  suggested  for  these  cur- 
tains, but  the  one  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  about,  though 
you  may  not  have  thought 
of  it,  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  practical  of  all — crepe 
paper.  The  manufacture  of 
this  wonderful  material  has 
become  almost  a  science. 
The  paper  is  strong  in  tex- 
ture, soft  and  pliable  as  a 
fabric,  and  may  be  used  in 
■ways  undreamed  of  by  those 
■who  have  not  made  tbe  trial. 
Another  advantage  is  its 
durability.  Crepe  paper 
curtains  will  last  all  sum- 
mer Bi!d  look  well  at  the 
end.  Tlie  variety  of  designs 
and  the  beauty  of  the  color 
tints  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  fold  of  decorated  crepe 
paper  is  ten  feet  long  and 
twenty  inches  wide.  One 
lold  and  one  roll  of  plain 
while  for  lining,  will  make 
a  sash  curtain  for  an  ordi- 
nary window. 

All-over  designs  are  best 
when  Ibis  simple  style  is 
used.     Place  tbe  plain  color 


and  the  decorated  together  and  gather 
with  stout  linen  thread,  leaving  a  head- 
ing of  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  Fasten 
tbe  thread  to  screw  eyes  in  the  window 
ca.sing,  separate  the  headings,  ruffle  the 
edges,  and  your  dainty  curtain  is  done. 

To  ruffle  tlie  edges,  hold  the  edge  of 
the  paper  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  each  hand.  Hold  the  left  firmly 
and  push  the  right  from  you.  Practice 
will  soon  make  this  an  easy  matter. 

Plain  colors  may  be  used,  if  desired, 
with  a  band  of  contrasting  crepe  or  silk 
ribbon  glued  two  inches  from  the  edge 
and  milered  at  the  corner.  (Figure  1.) 
More  elaborate  still  are  the  plain  colors 
with  ai>pliqu(;d  borders  of  flowers  cut 
from  the  decorated  designs.     {Figure  2.) 


or  heading  of  dainty  figured  crepe  paper 
design  is  plaited  across  the  top  of  white 
hanging  curtains.  The  latter  may  be 
either  crepe  paper  or  muslin.     If  cr^pe 
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ilb  pliin  border 

paper  is  used,  glue  three  widths  of  the 
paper  together  so  that  the  graiu  will  run 
the  long  way,  gather  at  the  top  and  tack 
into  place.  The  design  in  the  heading  is 
repeated  in  a  five-inbh  border  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  banging  curtains.  Paper  cord 
and  tassels  are  used  as  a  finish.  The  de- 
sign sbown  in  the  illustration  is  the  smi- 
lax  pattern.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate designs  that  may  be  obtained. 

Windows  that  are  not  needed  par- 
ticularly for  light  may  be  made  to 
represent  leaded  glass.  Cut  pieces  of 
stretched  crSpe  or  plain  tissue  paper 
to  St  the  window  in  any  <;onventional 
pattern.  Glue  these  pieces  to  the 
glass  and  outline  them  with  strips  of 
narrow  silver  passe-partout  binding. 
This  decoration  can  be  readily  removed 
at  any  time  with  a  little  hot  water. 

Bias  Bands  Simplified 

By  L.  W. 

My  most  treasured  discovery  is  the 

art   of  making  bias  bands  for  trim- 


time    producing   much    better   results. 
Take  a  piece  of  paper  (about  the  con- 
sistency of  letter  paper)    two   and  a 
half  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide.     Fold  over  at  the  dotted 
lines,  making  a  sort  of  flat  hollow  tube, 
of   which   tlie  overlapping  sections  « 
and  b  should  be  basted  together.    Now 
cut  the  bias  materials  for  the  bands 
au  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  you 
are  ready  to  begin  operations.     After 
passing     one     end     of    the     material 
through  the  paper  tube  pin  it  at  your 
right  band  to  a  pressing  board,  hold- 
ing the    paper   lightly    with   the   left 
hand.      Now,    with    a    warm    flatiron 
in  your  right  hand,  press  the  materia! 
from  right  to  left,  holding  the  point 
of  the  iron  at  the  edge  of  the  paper, 
which  you  should  push  along  as  you 
proceed,  and  press  gently  and  quickly 
upon  the  material  as  it  issues  folded 
f'riim   the   paper.     In    this   way  both 
edges  are  turned  and  pressed  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  much  better  band  in 
every  way  is  the  result.     Of  course, 
after    using    these    directions    once,    one 
will    easily  see   that   wider  or  narrower 
bands  may  be  made  in    the  same  way. 
The   writer  has  bad   a  set  of  tin  tubes 
made  at  the  tinsmith's.     These  are  easily 
made     and    should     not     prove    to     he 
expensive.     However,   just    as   good   re- 
sults   can    be    produced    by    using    the 
paper. 
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A  Practical  Account  Book 

Housekeepers  who  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  household  account  books  will 
find  something?  entirely  new  and  too  good 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  product  of  the 
Household  Book  Company. 

Instead  of  being  a  book,  in  the  usual 
understanding  of  the  word,  this  is  a 
stoutly  bound  album  or  packet  of  leaves, 
these  not  sewed  in,  but  turning  on  steel 
rings  with  a  freedom  which  permits  the 
use  of  either  side  of  a  leaf  •for  writing 
a  reference  with  equal  ease  and  conven- 
ience. Moreover,  the  leaves  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  new  at  small 
cost,  so  that  one  may  have  a  new  book 
each  year.  The  volume  is  of  a  handy 
size,  about  5  by  8^4  inches. 

First  come  24  pages  ruled  off  for  en- 
gagements, allowing  for  hour,  person 
and  address;  then  24  pages  for  addresses, 
alphabetically  arranged.  The  expense  ac- 
counts come  next,  planned  for  easy  book- 
keeping, but  they  are  not  divided  into 
months  or  weeks;  the  absence  of  artificial 
bounds  leaves  as  little  or  as  much  space 
as  wanted  for  a  given  period.  Pages 
then  follow  for  an  inventory  of  household 
goods,  supplemented  with  others  for  in- 
surance. The  balance  of  the  book  is  set 
apart  with  plain,  ruled  pages,  on  which 
the  housewife  may  write  her  favorite 
recipes.  This  is  the  most  practical  house- 
hold account  book  we  have  seen. 


Books  of  Good  Cheer 

What  new  book  has  given  you  the 
most  of  inspiration,  uplift,  good  cheer, 
during  1908?  As  promised  last  month 
(see  Page  568),  we  will  buy  little  reviews, 
not  over  200  words  in  length,  of  books 
which  answer  this  description;  also,  a 
prize  of  Ten  Dollars  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  review  received  on  or  before 
September  1.  Tell  us  why  a  given  book 
has  been  of  real  help  to  you  personally. 
The  book  must  be  a  new  one,  published 
during  the  current  year. 


Our  Vacation  Guide 

"Will  not  our  readers  send  us,  after  their 
summer  vacation  trips,  information  con- 
cerning the  places  they  visit,  to  aid  us 
next  year  in  preparing  our  "Where  to 
Go"  guide?  Facts  thus  gathered  will 
form  the  best  possible  basis  for  a  com- 
plete and  tnistworthy  guide  a  year  hence. 
A  service  of  great  value  to  tourists  in 
foreign  lands  is  performed  by  the  mem- 


bers of  an  American  society,  who  write 
to  headquarters  their  experiences  with 
steamships,  railroads,  hotels,  etc;  our 
readers  can,  if  they  will,  help  one  another 
bj'  communicating  to  our  "Confidential 
Guide"  any  needed  hints,  warnings  or 
words  of  commendation  and  direction. 


The  Story  of  Harmony 

Did  you  guess  how  it  was  that  Pauline 
and  Jimmy  overcame  their  difficulties  and 
brought  harmony  out  of  chaos,  as  told 
in  the  April  puzzle  story?  Of  course 
it  was  with  a  Pianola  piano,  made  by 
the  Aeolian  Company  of  New  York,  as 
advertised  in  the  same  issue.  The  suc- 
cessful prize  winners  were  Mrs  Leonora 
Burr  Hopkins  of  Ohio,  five  dollars  in 
cash;  Mabele  B.  Maybury  of  Michigau, 
three  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise; 
Gertrude  C.  Taylor  of  Minnesota,  two 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise. 

Among  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  another  puzzle  story, 
"The  Fussiness  of  James,"  based  on  an 
advertisement  appearing  in  this  issue. 
The  conditions  governing  this  unique 
puzzle  appear  on  the  page  with  the  story. 


Useful  Books 

SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OP 
FOOD,  by  Isabel  Bevier,  Ph  M ,  and  Anna 
R.  Van  Meter,  ABA  laboratory  scheme 
for  teaching  the  principles  of  cookery. 
Whitcomb   &   Barrows,   Boston;   75   cents. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD, 
by  Louise  Creighton.  A  discussion  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  England.  Longmans, 
Groen    &    Co,    London    and    New    York. 

SANITATION  IN  DAILY  LIFE,  by  Ellen 
H.  Richards.  A  book  of  important  facts 
for  the  householder.  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows,   Boston;    60    cents. 

GALA-DAY  LUNCHEONS,  by  Caroline 
Benedict  Burrell.  Suggestions  for  lun- 
cheons; menus  and  table  decorations  for 
special  occasions.  Especially  prepared 
for  the  young  housekeeper.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co;    $1.20. 

FOODS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS 
by  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M  D.  Ph  D.  the 
head  of  the  bureau  of  cliemistry  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Washlnj?- 
ton,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
housekeeper,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic. Foods,  their  composition,  nutrltivt* 
value,  manufacture  and  common  adulter- 
ations, are  clearly  described.  The  text 
is  not  too  technical  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  average  reader.  The  book 
is  published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Sons  and 
Co,   Philadelphia;    price   %i. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  COOK 
BOOK  by  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer  has 
been  revised  to  include  many  new  reci- 
pes and  ample  illustrations.  Little 
Brown  &  Co,  Boston;  price  $2. 

POLYTECHNIC  COOKERY  BOOK,  by  M. 
M.  Mitchell,  MAC.  An  English  work, 
written  by  a  teacher  of  cookery.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co,  New  York;  75  cents. 
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Text  by  Alice  Wilson,  Designs  by  Winifred  Wilson 


Sheet  Metal  Work — Lesson  II 

TO  SOLVE  the  problems  of  bowl 
making  and  riveting,  we  must  add 
to  our  equipment  for  metal  work  the 
following  tools :  A  pair  of  mechanic's  di- 
viders, a  pair  of  nippers,  some  brass  or 
copper  rivets,  three  hard  wood  blocks,  a 
soft  wood  block,  a  horn  hammer.  A  sub- 
stitute for  the  di^-idera  is  a  paper  strip  . 
with  a  pin  inserted  through  a  hole  in  one 
end  as  a  pivot  and  the  metal  scratcher 
with  which  to  inscribe  the  circle  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  other  end.  A 
wooden  mallet  with  a  sharply  rounded 
bead  OF  a  ball-peen  hammer  may  take  the 
place  of  the  born  hammer. 
Files  may  also  satisfactorily 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
nippers. 

There  should  be,  too,  some 
kind  of  stove  or  burner  for 
annealing  the  metal.  If  there 
is  a  gas  range  in  the  house,  the 
metal  may  be  annealed  over  one 
of  ita  burners  or  in  the  broiler. 
If  there  is  illuminating  gas,  a 
Bnnsen  burner  attached  to  a  jet 
by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and 
gooseneck    will    do    the   work. 


Lacking  gas,  there  is  the  gasolene  gen- 
erator, made  especially  for  metal  work- 
ers, which,  with  foot  bellows,  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fourteen  dollars,  or  a 
plumber's  torch,  which  is  generally  avail- 
able for  about  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

To  economize  the  beat  and  to  avoid  ac- 
cident while  using  the  flame,  a  small  rec- 
tangular stove  box  should  have  one  of  its 
longer  sides  removed,  and  the  remaining 
five  sides  lined  with  asbestos  sheeting. 
Set  the  box  thus  lined  upon  a  shelf  or 
other  firm  foundation,  with  its  open  side 
outward,  and  place  a  few  blocks  of  char- 
coal or  fire  brick  npon  the  floor  of  the 
This  bed  of  charcoal  or  brick  is  to 
hold  the  metal  while  it  is  being 
annealed,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  process  by  tba 
beat  it  generates  and  by  allow- 
ing the  flame  to  play  upon  all 
sides  of  the  metal  at  once. 


(Pattern  No  208],  which  a 
be  our  first  attempt,  shape  one 
end  of  a  hard  wood  block  sim- 
ilar to  Figure  1.  A  set  of 
earring  tools  will  come  in 
handy  here,  but  a  sharp  knife, 
though  slower,  will  do  the  work 


box. 
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as  welL  Sandpaper  wrapped 
around  &  small  wood  block 
should  be  used  to  grind  down 
the  flat  surface  and  a  abort 
section  of  wood  pole,  also 
wrapped  with  sandpaper,  to 
reduce  the  curved  portion.  Use 
first  coarse,  then  flner  sand- 
papers, until  the  depression  is 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half -inch 
deep  and  perfectly  smooth. 

To  make  a  small  tray,  set  the 
diriders  at  four  inches,  and 
scratch,  lightly,  a  circle  npon  a 
piece  of  twenty-gauge  soft  roll- 
er copper.  This  circle  repre- 
sents the  enter  edge  of  the  tray. 
Reset  the  dividers  at  two  inches 
and  a  half  and  scratch  a  circle 
within  the  first.  The  second 
eircle  incloses  that  part  of  the 
tray  which  is  to  be  sunken.    Cnt 
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■with  the  metal  shears 
just  outskle  the  larger  circle, 
and  Sle  and  smooth  the  edge 
■with  emery  cloth.  Fix  the 
wood  block  firmly  in  the  vise 
and  place  the  copper  disk 
upon  it  with  its  scratched  cir- 
cles uppermost.  Grasp  the 
copper  in  the  left  hand,  and 
holding  it  so  that  the  second 
scratched  line  is  directly 
above  the  ed)»e  of  the  curved 
part  of  the  block,  begin  to 
siiik  the  center  of  the  tray 
■with  the  born  hammer.  Keep 
turning  the  copper  as  the 
hammer  advances  around  the 
circle,  spacing'  the  blows  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Strike  with  •"•■'——  " 
uniform  blows,  remembering  that  a  heavy 
blow  is  the  result  of  holding  the  hammer 
handle  near  the  end  and  a  light  one  of 
holding  it  near  the  head. 

The  tray  will  come  from  this  hammer- 
ing with  a  more  or  less  crimpled 
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Jy,  retiirn  the  tray  to  the  wood 
block  and  hammer  until  these 
faults  are  remedied.  To  in- 
sure a  flat  bottom  to  the  tray, 
stand  it  upon  the  flat  block 
and  tap  it  in  the  center  with 
the  maliet.  If  necessary,  re- 
peat the  annealing  proeees, 
as  continued  hammering  may 
crack  the  metal. 

Perfectly  shaped,  cleaned 
and  eolored,  the  tray  may  now 
he  considered  finished,  but  the 
rim  offers  such  opportunity 
for  ornament  that  few  will 
be  willing  to  neglect  it.  To 
draw  a  design  for  the  rim  of  a  tray,  torn 
the  tray  upside  down  upon  a  sheet  of 
plain  paper  and  mark  around  it  with 
a  lead  pencil.  Lift  the  tray  and  inscribe 
a  parallel  line  the  distance  of  the  width 
the  first  line.     Cut  out 


1  upon  the  flat  part  of  the     the  pattern  upon  the  outer  line  and  fold 


wood  block,  crowding  the  angle  of  the 
tray  well  against  the  edge  of  the  block 
and  hammer  with  the  flat  head  of  tlie 
mailet.  Tuiti  the  tray  upside  down  and 
hammer  the  rim  on  its  underside.  If  it 
still  refuses  to  straighten,  the  metal  has 
grown  too  stiff  in  the  hammering  and 
■  needs  annealing.  Place  the  copper  upon 
the  charcoal,  bring  it  to  a  rosy  red  in  the 
flame,  and  then,  seizing  it  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  plunge  it  into  cold  water.  Taken 
from  the  water  and  wiped  dry,  the  cop- 
per will  be  found  so  pliable  that  the  rim 


from  the  center  into  equal  parts.  Draw 
a  simple  motif  upon  one  of  the  folds  or 
upon  one  of  the  sections  between  the 
folds  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  whole 
border  by  slipping  carbon  paper  be- 
tween the  folds  and  tracing  with  a  sty- 
lus. Smooth  out  the  folded  pattern  and 
lay  it  upon  the  rim  of  the  tray,  securing 
it  with  a  few  drops  of  paste.  Slip  car- 
bon paper  between  the  metal  and  the 
pattern,  trace  and  scratch.  The  orna- 
ment may  now  be  etched,  stamped, 
pierced  or  riveted. 

Often  a  stamped  design  is  worked  out 
apon  the  plain  metal  disk  before  the 
tray  is  sunken.  The  subsequent  hammer- 
ing will  obliterate  parts  of  the  design, 
but  the  worn  appearance  gives  an  im- 
pression of  age  and  is  quite  interesting. 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  stamping  nn- 
marreil,  it  must  he  done  upon  the  com- 
pleted tray  and  any  wai'ping  of  the  rim 
corrected  with  the  mallet.  In  case  of  a 
riveted  ornament,  draw  a  design  suitable 
for  piercing  and  transfer  it  to  a  piece  of 
copper  or  brass  a  gauge  or  two  thinner 
than  that  used  for  the  tray.     Trim  the 
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outside  edge,  pierce  tbe  bor- 
der and  cut  out  the  center 
according  to  directions  al- 
ready given.  At  regular  in- 
tervals in  the  outer  and  in- 
ner edges  of  the  border  drill 
or  punch  holes  for  the  rivets. 
If  a  punch  is  used  there  will 
be  rough  upstanding  edges 
caused  by  forcing  the  metal. 
File  these  off.  Make  the 
holes  just  large  enough  to 
receive  the  rivets.  Place  the 
pierced  border  upon  the  rim 
of  the  tray  and  scratch  points 
for  rivet  holes  corresponding 
to  those  in  the  brass.  Drill 
holes    at    these    points.      Fit 
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the  border  upon  the  rim  of  the  tray  with 
its  holes  opposite  those  in  the  copper. 
Push  rivets  through  these  holes  from 
the  lop  side.  If  the  rivets  extend  more 
than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  file  or  snip 
them  off.  Now  invert  the  tray  and,  rest- 
ing the  rim  upon  the  metal  plate  tap 
each  rivet  smartly  with  the  hammer. 
This  will  spread  the  end  of  tbe  rivet 
over  the  edges  of  the  hole  and  clinch  the 
copper  and  brass  together.  Either  brass 
or  copper  rivets  with  flat  or  rounded 
heads  may  be  used.  In  choosing,  the 
effect  of  the  contrast  between  tbe  two 
kinds  of  metal  and  the  ornamental  value 
of  the  rounded  heads  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

After  clinching  all  the  rivets,  file  the 
double  edge  of  the  tray,  turning  it  a  lit- 
tle from  the  top.  Scour  the  front  and 
bn<-k  with  emery  cloth,  polish  with  pol- 
ishing paper,  and  the  tray  is  ready  to 


fill  its  purpose  as  a  holder  for  pins, 
ashes  or  whatever  intended. 

Preparalorj  to  beating  up  a  bowl,  let 
us  now  shape  two  hard  wood  blocks  like 
Figure  2  and  Figure  3,  and  make  a  cir- 
cular depression  in  the  end  of  a  soft 
wood  block.  The  experience  gained  in 
shaping  the  block  for  sinking  the  tray 
will  tell  us  how  to  work  the  hard  wood, 
but  the  soft  wood  is  a  new  problem.  Fix 
the  soft  wood  block  in  the  vise  with  the 
grain  end  up  and  describe  upon  it  a 
three-inch  circle  with  a  lead  pencil 
Hammer  tbe  wood  within  this  circle  with 
the  ball  end  of  tbe  hammer  until  it  is 
depressed  in  a  shallow  cup  with  grad- 
ually sloping  sides. 

Describe  an  eight>-inch  circle  upon 
twenty-gauge  copper,  and  nz,  four,  three 
and  two-inch  circles  within  tbe  eighth 
inch  circle.  The  large  circle  represents 
the  edges  of  the  bowl,  the  smaller  circles 
are  for  guides  in  the  first  hammering. 
If  a  stamped  ornament  is  to  be  used 
upon  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  cut  out  the 
metal  disk  and  stamp  the  design  upon 
the  nnscratcbed  side.  Not  mueh  of  this 
design  will  show  if  the  bowl  is  to  he 
hammered  very  deep,  but  a  bint  here  and 
there  will  survive  the  beating-up  process 
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and  be,  from  its  very  unespectednesa, 
rather  pleasing.  Greater  distinctiveness 
of  design  can  be  secured  by  etching  upon 
the  Anisbed  bowl. 

Cut  or  saw  out  the  eight-inch  disk  and 
smooth  the  edge.  Fix  the  soft  wood  block 
upright  in  the  vise  and,  holding  the  disk 
over  the  depression,  begin  to  hammer  it  in 
circles  from  the  center  outward,  using 
either  the  horn  hammer  or  ball  end  of 
the  mallet.  The  metal  will  crimp  and 
stifEen  and  have  to  be  annealed  and 
straightened  and  then  returned  to  the 
block  and  hammered  again.  Keep  tilting 
and  turning  the  metal  as  it  is  beiag  ham- 
mered until  it  has  grown  into  a  shallow 
cup.  (Figures.)  Now  replace  the  soft 
block  with  the  hard  block.  (Figure  2.) 
Tilt  the  cup  in  the  curve  of  this  block 
and  continue  hammering  and  annealing 
nntil  the  eiip  has  become  a  deep,  symmet- 
rical bowl.  (Figure  6.)  Nest  replace 
Ihe  hard  bloek  (Figure  2)  with  the  one 
shaped  like  Figure  3,  invert  the  bowl 
npon  it  and  tap  the  bottom  until  it  is 
flat  and  will,  when  placed  upon  a  flat 
surface,   stand   level.      (Figure  7.) 

If  the  bowi  is  a  plain  one  a  design 
may  now  be  etched  upon  it,  or  a  little 
variety  given  its  edge  by  filing  or  by  a 
riveted  band.  (Patterns  No  209,  210 
and  211.)  Be  careful  not  to  overdo 
the  matter  of  ornament,  as  the  effect  of 
too  much  decoration  is  to  cheapen  the 
work.  The  coloring  ia  a  matter  of  taste, 
although  in  a  "modem  antique,"  like 
a  stamped  bowl,  the  deception  is  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  greening  solu- 

A  simple  sconce,  which  will  give  us 
further  exercise  in  riveting  and  rais- 
ing, is  made  of  twenty-gauge  copper  cut 
in  four  parts,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
{Figure  8).  Before  cutting  out  the  back, 
tack  or  screw  the  rectangular  piece  of 
metal  to  the  flat  wood  block,  trace  a 
simple  hi -symmetrical  design  upon  it  and 
stamp  the  background.  The  effect  vill 
be  stronger  if  that  part  of  the  sconce 
which  will  be  back  of  the  candle  and  a 


narrow  outside  border  are  left  unstamped. 
Etching  may  he  used  instead  of  stamplog, 
but  the  latter  produces  a  low  relief,  whicli 
is  especially  effective  upon  a  wall  om^ 
ment.  As  the  purpose  of  the  back  of  the 
sconce  is  to  reflect  light,  a  pierced  design 
is  inconsistent.  Having  completed  the 
ornament,  cut  out  the  back,  cup,  holder 
and  shelf  and  flle  and  smooth  their  edges. 
Drill  rivet  holes  at  all  points  marked  « 
and  a  large  hole  in  the  back  by  which 
to  suspend  the  sconce  upon  the  wall. 

Bend  (he  shelf  to  a  right  angle  on  the 
line  a — b,  according  to  directions  for 
bending  the  book  rack  given  in  Lesson 
I  in  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine,  aad 
beat  up  the  disk  into  a  shallow  cup.  Close 
the  four  arms  of  the  holder  by  bending 
them  toward  the  center.  A  pair  of  flat 
pliers  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  this 
process  and,  if  the  top  of  the  holder  is  to 
be  rolled,  a  pair  of  round  pliers  is  also 
needed.  Rivet  the  shelf  to  the  bade,  al- 
lowing the  round  heads  of  the  rivets  to 
appear  upon  the  right  side.  Scour,  clean 
and  color,  and  the  sconce  is  flnished. 
(Pattern  No  212.) 

In  solving  these  simple  problems  we 
have  learned  new  possibilities  of  metal 
work,  and  with  our  increased  skill  in  the 
use  of  tools  we  may  develop  many  artistio 
and  original  designs. 
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Our  Special  Patterns 

Designed   for  Good  Housekeeping 
Readers  Exclusively 

By  EUen  Stan 
[Refer  to  drawlngrs  on  Pagres  651-655.] 

One-piece  corset  cover  of  flouncing. 
Nine  sizes,  from  32  to  48  inches  bust 
measure.  To  copy  the  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  2  yards  of 
flouncing  17  inches  wide.    No  300  GH. 

Five-gored  petticoat  with  gathers  or 
box-plait  at  the  back.  Eight  sizes,  from 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy 
the  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  7V^  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No   301   GH. 

One-piece  kimono  with  flowing  or 
bishop  sleeves.  Seven  sizes,  from  32  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  To  copy  this 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  re- 
quires 3V2  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No  298   GH. 

One-piece  circular  skirt,  either  short 
or  sweep  length.  Six  sizes,  from  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy  the 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  requires 
11  yards  of  material  24  inches  wide,  or 
6%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 
No  299  GH. 

Kitchen  apron.  Four  sizes,  32,  36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  To  copy 
the  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  5  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  3%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No297GH. 

Princesse  butterfly  dress  with  body 
and  sleeves  in  one,  and  four-gored  skirt 
joined  to  the  body  at  the  waist  line. 
Five  sizes,  from  32  to  40  inches  bust 
measure.  To  copy  the  garment  for  the 
average  person  it  requires  12  yards  of 
material  24  inches  wide,  or  7^/^  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.    No  296  GH. 

Tucked  dress.  Four  sizes,  for  chil- 
dren from  6  months  to  5  years  of  age. 
To  copy  the  garment  for  a  child  3  years 
of  age  it  requires  3%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 24  inches  wide,  or  2  yards  of  ma* 
terial  36  inches  wide.    No  295  GH. 

Negligee  shirtwaist  with  long  or  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves.  Nine  sizes,  from 
82  to  48  inches  bust  measure.  To  copy 
the  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  4^^  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No  302  GH. 

Seven-gored  skirt  in  round  or  instep 


length.  Seven  sizes,  from  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  To  copy  the  garment  for 
the  average  person  it  requires  9V^  yards 
of  material  24  inches  wide,  or  5  yards 
of  material  44  inches  wide.    No  303  GH. 

Tucked  shirtwaist  with  long  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Seven  sizes,  from  32 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  To  copy  the 
garment  for  the  average  person  it  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No  304  GH. 

Six-gored  skirt  with  box-plaits  front 
and  back  in  round  length.  Six  sizes,  from 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  To  copy 
this  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  8V^  yards  of  material  24  inches 
wide,  or  5%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No  305  GH. 

Grecian  dress,  closing  at  the  back  with 
round  or  long  length.  Five  sizes,  from 
32  to  40  inch^  bust  measure.  To  copy 
the  garment  for  the  average  person  it 
requires  14^^  yards  of  material  22  inches 
wide,  or  IOV2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.    No  307  GH. 

Low-necked  dress  that  closes  at  the 
back.  Seven  sizes,  from  6  to  12  years  of 
age.  To  make  this  garment  for  a  girl 
8  years  of  age  it  requires  5V2  yards  of 
material  24  inches  widei,  or  3  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.    No  306  GH. 

Apiopos  the  June  Styles 

Eve^y  woman  is  looking  forward  now 
to  making  tub  dresses  that  will  stand 
frequent  visits  to  the  laundry.  When 
selecting  designs  for  such  frocks  the  flrst 
question  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
whether  they  ean  be  satisfactorily  laun- 
dered. Vhien  wearing  such  garments, 
one's  good  appearance  depends  more 
upon  the  fre^ess  of  the  gown  than 
upon  expensive  material  oi^  elaborate 
trimming.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  no 
longer  seen  on  wash  dresses  worn  by 
smartly  gowned  women. 

Two  pretty  costumes  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  copied  in  tub  materials  are 
shown  in  designs  in  Nos  302  GH  and 
303  GH,  also  in  Nos  304  GH  and  305 
GH.  These  suits  are  suitable  for  wear 
during  the  day  in  the  city,  in  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  sea,  or  for  traveling.  An- 
other pretty  costume  is  that  shown  in 
design  No  296  GH.  This  is  a  little  more 
dressy  than  the  others,  and  may  be  copied 
in  pongee  or  a  striped  or  checked  silk. 

This  season  there  is  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  piqu6  over  linen.  As  every  one 
knows,  linen  is  warm  and  has  a  tendeney 
to  mmple,  which.  ba&  «Sk:««:s^ 
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greatest  objection  to  it,  although  there 
has  never  been  any  other  fabric  quite 
so  smart  or  suitable  for  these  suits.  But 
the  new  piques  are  said  to  be  less  liable 
to  muss  and  are  considerably  cooler, 
which  fact  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
duce many  to  favor  their  choice.  Bands 
of  contrasting  color  trim  the  skirts  of 
many  suits,  and  the  collar  and  cuffs 
carry  out  the  color  idea. 

Tub  suits  of  the  three-piece  order  are 
decidedly  smart.  They  consist  of  a  skirt, 
jacket  and  jumper  or  overblouse,  and 
with  them  are  worn  slips  or  guimpes  of 
mull,  nainsook,  lawn  or  wash  silk.  These 
guimpes  are  trimmed  with  insets  of  lace, 
edging  and  embroidery,  and  fasten  in  the 
back.  Many  of  them  showing  the  fashion- 
able high  collar  ending  in  points  back 
of  the  ears.  Linens  have  always  been 
the  favored  material  for  coat  suits,  but 
this  year  they  will  have  a  strong  rival  in 
the  new  piques. 

It  is  the  little  accessories  of  woman's 
dress  that  show  at  once  her  taste  and  in- 
dividuality, and  nowhere  is  this  so  evi- 
dent as  in  her  choice  of  belts  and  neck- 
wear. And  never  before  were  these  lit- 
tle adjuncts  so  varied  and  so  charming. 
One  may  be  as  exclusive  in  this  respect 
as  one  wishes.  All  sorts  of  shapes,  from 
the  narrow,  straight-around  belt  to  the 
fancy,  irregular  outlines  are  seen,  and  the 
baekles  and  clasps  are  in  many  instances 
works  of  art.  Suede  and  glaee  kid,  as 
well  as  elastic  and  silk,  are  shown  in 
oc^ors  to  match  the  costome,  and  there 
are  exquisite  linen  ones  that  have  the 
advantage  of  laundering,  embroidered  in 
a  self  or  a  contrasting  hue.  The  heavy 
silk  ribbons  play  an  important  part  in 
fashioning  these  little  articles,  and  one 
of  the  novelties  is  a  dark-blue  grosgrain 
with  circular  disks  in  Oriental  colorings, 
which  harmonize  charmingly  with  the  dark 
background.  A  special  advantage  of  this 
style  of  belt  is  that  it  can  be  reversed, 
the  color  scheme  being  slightly  different 
on  the  other  side. 

Countless,  indeed,  are  the  styles  in  eol- 
lars,  stocks,  cravats,  etc,  this  season,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  choose,  so  be- 
wildering is  the  display.  The  high, 
boned  lace  collar,  styled  the  Gibson, 
seems  to  grow  in  favor,  and  for  the  girl 
with  a  long,  slender  neck,  nothing  could 
be  more  attractive.  The  jaunty  cravats* 
of  lace  or  linen  worn  with  the  embroid- 
ered linen  collars  are  the  smartest  things 
yet  displayed  and  have  a  '^cfaicness^  quite 
their  own,  while  the  dainty  lace  and  em- 
broidered mull  jabots  are  fast  winning  a 


place  for  thenselves.  The  jabot  and 
cravat  are  as  a  rule  worn  together,  this 
being  especially  the  case  when  net  is 
used;  they  are  edged  with  lace  and  in- 
sertion and  again  are  entirely  without 
garniture  when  made  of  filmy  plaited 
nets.  The  striped  linen  collars  have  a 
certain  vogue  and  are  simply  fastened 
in  the  front  with  a  fancy  brooch  or  baby 
pins. 

The  fascinating  Grecian  and  Empire 
models,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  desi^ 
No  307  GH,  bid  fair  to  become  popular, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  next  autumn 
and  winter  will  see  this  style  at  its  bight, 
both  for  evening  and  street  wear.  There- 
fore it  behooves  women  who  wish  to 
keep  a  little  in  advance  of  the  popular 
style  to  plan  to  have  at  least  one  dress 
made  after  this  model.  Modistes  have 
long  been  trying  to  adapt  these  pictur- 
esque gowns  to  the  figure  and  needs  of 
the  average  American  woman.  Now  all 
exaggerated  fullness  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  waist  line  and  over  the  hips, 
by  sloping  the  lines  gracefully  from  the 
top  of  the  skirt  to  the  hem.  This  bemg 
accomplished,  the  style  is  becoming  to 
both  stout  and  slender  figures. 

The  gown  illustrated  is  suitable  for 
any  dressy  occasion,  and  may  be  miade 
from  chiffon,  broaddoth,  or,  if  intended 
for  evening  wear  during  the  sunomer, 
silk  mull  or  voile  will  make  up  effectively. 
The  yoke  will  be  pretty  made  of  chiffcm 
in  place  of  lace.  It  should  be  gathered 
quite  full,  and  for  those  who  prefer  it, 
the  collar  can  be  omitted  and  the  edge 
finished  with  lace  or  a  cord.  Theunder- 
sleeves  may  be  short  instead  of  full 
length. 


Who  is  to  BuhceT  Some  of  our 
readers  have  exx>erienced  difiiculty  in  se- 
curing patterns  in  connection  with  the 
Good  Housekeeping  service.  Wbyt 
For  a  few  days  in  one  month  a  record  was 
kept,  with  the  following  result:  Hun- 
dreds of  sales  were  completely  successful, 
without  mistake  or  hitch;  six  errors  were 
made  by  employees  of  the  magazine; 
twenty-five  errors  (fourteen  of  them  being 
delay)  were  made  by  the  pattern  manu- 
facturers, and  135  by  persons  ordering 
patterns.  Of  these  persons,  109  failed  to 
state  size  of  pattern  wanted,  five  sent  no 
cash,  one  sent  not  cash  enough,  five  sent 
no  address,  and  fifteen  complained  too 
soon.  Efforts  are  being  redoubled  to  have 
the  service  perfect;  will  patrons  eo-op^ 
ate  by  avoiding  blunders  t 
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Thladeparttnent.giTeatotliepDblio,  re«nilarl7,resnlt8of  the  great  work  for  spirltnal  and 

fihyaical  health  ooudDoted  at  Enuoanuel  ohnroh,  10  Newbnrv  street,  Beaton.     This  mogAzlliS 
I  ttu)  medlnin  ohoaen  for  this  purpose  by  the  Bererend  Doctors  WoToeatei  and  MoComb. 
An  ontKTOirth  of  the  Emmanuel  work  la   that  recently   established  In   Chicago  by 
Bishop  SamDel  Fallowa.    The  (dioloest  Irnlta  of  Bishop  Fallows'  work,  also,  will  find  expra^ 
Bion  in.  these  pages 


Wanted— A  Club  for  the  Lonely 

By  Rev  Samuel  McComb,  D  D 

ftMiiniili  niiiinrni  nf  ilii  ITi ■ I  Til iini> 


^  NE  ot  the  great  discor* 
eriea  of  modem  philos- 
I  ophj  is  that  man  is  by 
I  natnre  a  Boeial  being. 
This  means  that  apart 
from  social  reUtion^ps 
man  would  become  a  mere 
■faBtraction;  he  would  not  be  the  being 
that  we  now  know  as  man.  Hence  the 
corse  of  loneliness. 

EspeciaUy  does  this  curse  fall  tipon 
the  inhabitants  of  large  dties.  It  has 
become  proverbial  that  nowhere  does  one 
feel  his  loneliness  so  much  as  in  a  crowd. 
It  is  not  that  the  crowd  which  jostles 
jou  in  the  str«et  is  inhnmwn  or  nnaym- 
pathetic;  it  is  merely  that  thoy  do  not 
know  yon;  they  do  not  know  your  face 
nor  yoor  name.  Shonld  yoa  stop  one 
of  these  paasers-by,  he  wonid  at  once 
suspect  that  yon  were  about  to  snggest 
a  loan  or  to  try  npon  him  the  confidence 
trick.  No  wonder  his  manner  is  reserved 
and  you  pass  on  year  way  with  a  deep- 
ened  sense  of  loneliness  and  melancholy. 
Everywhere  througliODt  this  country 
there  must  be  thousands  of  persons  who 
crave  for  the  touch  of  human  erympathy, 
for  the  mere  sense  of  companionship,  and 
erave  in  vain.  Many  of  these  persons 
are  among  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
fear  notbmg  but  their  loneliness.  Show 
them  an  approving  and  fraternal  heart, 
and  they  irill  rise  np  with  energy  to  face 
and  overcome  the  greatest  difficnlties. 
They  will  pursue  the  path  of  duty  though 
it  Aonld,  as  Lather  sud,  "i»  enwdsd 


with  devils."  In  this  they  but  show  the 
genuineness   of   their   humanity. 

This  misery  in  some  instances  takes 
the  form  of  a  distinct  nervous  disorder 
known  to  abnormal  psychology  as  "mono- 
phobia," or  the  fear  of  being  alone.  Ar 
great  many  of  those  who  apply  to  the 
Emmanuel  clinic  for  help  are  sufEeringi 
simply  from  morbidity  and  nervous  d^ 
pression  caused  by  a  sense  of  loneliness. 
Some  are  solitary  because  the  friends  of 
their  youth  have  long  since  passed  away; 
others  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
uncongenial  persona;  others,  again,  bo- 
cause  they  have  become  too  introspective, 
too  self-centered,  and  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing. The  great  world  passes  by  all  sndb 
with  indifference.  Hence,  one  of  tlw 
methods  employed  in  the  Emnumncl  i^iiiie 
is  to  bring  snoh  people  into  association 
with  others,  whether  by  attending  a  pnb- 
lie  meeting,  or  by  correspondeneo  througb 
the  mail,  or  in  whatever  way  may  su^ 
gest  itself. 

But  the  rceonrees  at  the  disposal  of 
a  small  local  effort  are  of  course  very 
limited.  A  great  need  is  for  a  eont- 
bined  national  effort,  an  effort  which 
will  ignore  race  and  creed  and  color, 
which  will  bring  a  step  nearer  the  real- 
ization of  that  fraternity  after  which 
the  human  heart  is  ever  yearning,  which 
it  has  sought  to  attain  by  many  fantaa- 
tic,  emde  and  somstimes  terrible  sgeneieL 
The  more  one  eonaiden  the  matter,  the 
mcne  ii  one  otavinaal  thai  'de»  S&«».  <S. 
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such  a  club>.  thoo^  simple,  i»  rich  and 
fruitful  in  poasitHilities.  It  will  stand 
as  a  protest  againat  the  intolerable  self- 
ishaasa  of  i]ii(61iited  ^otiam.  It  will 
realize  in  piart  the  ideal  of  socialism  with- 
out committing  anyone  to  any  given 
doctrine  of  political  economy.  It  will 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,  and,  indeed,  the  interests  of  all 
religion,  which,  though  taking  its  rise  in 
the  individual  heart  and  conscience,  never 
comes  to  adequate  expression  until  it  has 
penetrated  society  as  the  leaven  pene- 
trates the  mass  in  which  it  is  hidden. 

There  are  many  who  feel  themselves 
alone,  and  they  scarce  can  tell  the  rea- 
son why.  But  the  outsider  knows.  Some 
little  awkwardness  of  manner,  something 
in  our  speeeh  or  looks,,  acts  as  a  veil  be^ 
tween  us  and  those  around  us;  or  per- 
haps we  are  very  poor,  and  the  poor  man 
is  too  often  the  neglected  man. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  club  fos 
these  lonely  ones  which  will  act  as  a 
means  by  which  they  may  escape  from, 
the  narrownesa  and  hopelessness  of  their 
suEEoandiuga  lata  a  larger  world.  The 
«i]y  qjoaliieatioa  foar  admission  to  this 
dub^  iff  lonetiaesa  and  a  desire^  aa  Na*- 
thaniel  Hawthesne  expressed  it,-  '^  open. 
up*  eaaverse  witk  our  teYkow-maaJ^  ML 
m»  wideome — ^tha  spinster  and  the  baehr 
elor,  hoabaad  and  wif^  young  men  and 
T— idtfiMi     Thia  elub   wfll   be  espeeialLy 


useful  to  many  women.  Thousands  of 
women  whose  life  is  a  moaaSoaaiis  round 
of  petty  toil  from  morning  to  nght,  or 
wlw  maat  imdi&Mpt  amtH  ckmestic  dotiea 
in  ciLcmialaineeg  of  iiepraisioK  iritere 
much  social  life  is  impossible,  wM  be 
able  in  such  a  cfub*  to  fod  uplift,  inapi- 
ratioa  and  encouragement. 

Then  again,  there  are  many  of  both 
sexes  who  need  advice  and  the  sense  that 
they  are  really  not  alone,  but  surrounded 
hy  m3n^ads  of  in^visible  fnosds^  The 
great  danger  which  besets  the  lonely  p^- 
son  is  that  ef  becoming  a  soiured  and  em- 
bittered misonlhrope.  Sock  m  dmmger 
would  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  pre^ 
posed  association. 

Even  those  who  profess  to  enjoy  their 
IbnelmesB,  who  try  to  ignore  the  exis- 
tence of  others  and  act  upon  the  principle 
of  "every  man  for  himself  and  himself 
alone,"  even  these  must  not  be  excluded. 
For  they  are  losing  one  of  the  noblest 
joys  of  life.  They  are  shutting  them- 
selves; out  from  knowing  and  loving  the 
men  and  women  around  them  eonnectcd 
with  them  by  the  sacred  tie  of  brotber- 
hood.. 

If  the  management  oi  Good  HiovBBi- 
icsEPura  can.  reaHze  their  great  idea^  fhm^ 
will  perform  a  diistinet  social  servree,  for 
they  willr  make  a  somble  addition  to  the 
happiness  and  therefore  to  the  health 
of  humanity. 


A  Hs^piness  and  Health  League 


TO  INCLUDE,,  among  its  activities, 
a  clhB  for  the  loneFy,  in  aceordSEuree 
with  the  need  here  set  forth  1^  Tfoe- 
tor  MieComb.  Why  notf  In  our  call  last 
month,  for  the  names  of  those  interested  in 
the  proposed  formation  of  a  Happiness 
and  Health  club,  we  devoted  a  paragrapfir 
to  the  needs  of  the  lonely.  After  reading 
Doctor  MeComb''s  plea,  our  firfenda, 
whether  in  happy  homes  or  isolated  in 
the  country  or  in  the  crowds  of  a  great 
city,  will  recofi^nize  the  waiting  demand 
for  the  means  of  cordiaf  human  associa- 
tioD  for  thousands  of  persons.  Are  not 
our  hearts  big  enoug^L  and  strong,  enough, 
from  happy  home  fife,,  to  afford  some 
w«rmtE  and  cheer  te*  those  who  are  witb- 
«at  these  blessmg^^f  In  other  words^ 
will  not  our  '^ome  people^  Join  iii  a 


reaaonaBfa  service,  aBcmg  Enea  wMA  nnrf 
be  suggested  by  Doctor  McComlb  and 
otheis^.  for  the  Ibnelyf  Let'a  have  opin* 
ions, 

Btzf  this-  IS*  onfy  one  efob*  or  depttrt- 
ment  of  a  possible  Happiness  and  Ekaltir 
League.  SVich  an  organnsation,  as  inc^ 
CBt^  iRst  month,  might  be  mscde  a  nar 
tfonaf  dearmg-honse  of  the  proMenn  of 
mental  hygiene,  good  dieer  and  Mie  eon- 
duct  of  the  home  on  a  higft  phme. 

There  ia  a  rapidly-  growin^p  nnmber  of 
those  interested  m  the  probfiems  of 
health,  physfcaF,  mental  and  apnitnal.  A 
League  wilf  bring-  them:  in  toocft  witk  iSke 
Ehimannei  movement,,  of  whiefr  tlis  mmg^ 
wane  is  tiie  national  exponent,  and  it  mmf 
be  made  the  means  of  gatfieruii^  s  grant 
SesI  of  vahiaUe  experienee. 


HAPPINESS     AND     HEALTH 
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We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
wife  and  mother  who  calls  for  what  she 
terms  a  ^'court  of  appeal/'  ''a  place  where 
problems  vital  for  a  woman's  conjugal 
happiness  could  he  seriously  and  sensibly 
debated/'  where  the  ethics  of  married 
life  could  be  treated  in  print. 

An  organization  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Emmanuel  movement  on  a 
careful,  rational  plan  would  gratify  many 
from  whom  we  have  heard.  To  achieve 
its  largest  purpose,  such  a  plan  should 
provide,  not  only  literature  and  speakers, 
but  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  cen- 
ters of  the  work. 

Who  among  our  readers  would  welcome 
such  a  service? 

This  (June)  issue  goes  to  press  before 
we  can  secure  anything  like  a  general 


expression  in  response  to  our  call  of 
last  month.  Will  not  our  friends  write 
us  their  candid  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  any  or  all  the  sug- 
gested phases  of  a  Happiness  and  Health 
League  f 

To  repeat  our  May  invitation:  ''Who 
is,  in  a  general  way,  in  favor  of  a  Hap- 
piness and  Health  League  t  Those  from 
whom  we  hear  will  not  be  counted  as 
members,  nor  held  in  any  way  account- 
able, until,  in  further  steps  toward  organ- 
ization, they  definitely  announce  Sieir 
desire  to  come  in ;  this  call  for  volunteers 
is  made  to  test  the  i^entiment  of  our  read- 


ers. 


ff 


All  interested  please  address  Happi- 
ness and  Health,  6Kx)d  Housekeepino^ 
Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Mental  Vacation 


By  A.  K.  F. 


AN  ACQUAINTANCE  of  mine,  mar- 
ried eight  years,  the  mother  of 
three  children,  who  has  always  en- 
joyed her  home,  now  finds  the  duties  and 
cares  of  the  household  wearing  on  her. 
The  children  irritate;  when  the  telephone 
rings  she  feels  as  if  she  should  ^fly  into 
ten  thousand  pieces."  She  loses  her  tem- 
per with  a  husband  who  is  as  ''good  as 
gold."  She  craves  a  vacation  from  every- 
thing for  a  while.  Her  husband  wants 
her  to  go  away  by  herself  for  a  week  or 
two. 

This  woman  is,  fortunately,  just  at 
the  crossroads.  Impatience  and  irrita* 
tion  cheat  her  and  all  those  around  her 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  that  belong 
to  every-day  living.  But  she  need  not 
travel  in  their  company  one  day  longer; 
she  has  within  herself  the  power  to  meet 
what  comes  as  an  inevitable  part  of  ex- 
perience, the  power  to  choose  the  course 
which  has  harmony  and  peace  as  its 
goal. 

In  the  first  place,  she  should  take  two 
weeks  and  use  the  time  to  get  a  good, 
firm  grip  on  herself.  She  should  make 
the  days  as  different  as  possible  from 
what  they  are  at  home;  read,  see  people, 
enjoy  herself,  "invite  her  soul,"  but  al- 
ways in  the  background  of  her  mind  have 
the  thought  that  she  is  doing  these  things 


as  a  preparation  for  more  useful  service 
to  the  husband  and  children.  That  serv- 
ice is  both  a  privilege  and  a  glory,  and 
she  wants  to  put  herself  and  keep  herself 
in  the  condition  to  make  it  so.  For 
the  physical  tension,  some  relaxing  exer- 
cise is  needed.  Just  before  retiring,  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  close  the  eyes  and 
let  the  head  drop  slowly  forward  of  its 
own  weight,  raise  the  head  very  gradu- 
ally and  let  it  drop  back,  then  to  the 
right  side,  then  to  the  left.  When  in 
bed  stretch,  to  the  tips  of  the  toes  and 
fingers.  Then  drop  all  the  tension  and 
become  as  limp  as  possible.  Feel  that 
the  bed  is  holding  you.  Raise  one  r.nn 
slowly  a  few  inches  with  the  effort  in  the 
shoulder  joint,  then  let  it  drop  as  if  it 
were  a  piece  of  wood.  Repeat  this  half 
a  dozen  times,  then  do  the  same  with 
the  other  arm.  Next  draw  up  one  knee 
very  gradually  and  deliberately,  then  let 
it  slide  down  with  all  the  effort  gone  out 
of  it  Repeat  six  times,  then  do  the  same 
exercise  with  the  other  knee.  Hiese  are 
enough  to  begin  with.  Keep  the  eyes 
closed  and  the  mind  as  nearly  blank  as 
possible  while  taking  these  exercises. 

When  back  in  the  home  routine  onoe 
more,  such  a  person  must  take  a  ''mental 
yaeation"  eadi  day.  Have  one  hour, 
morning   or   afternoon^  ^!^i^  Haw  ^s^^ 
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own,  and  let  nothing  interfere  with  it. 
Arrange  to  have  someone  else  look  after 
the  einldren  then,  and  do  not  allow  any- 
thing to  interrupt  "mother's  hoar.''  Dur- 
ing that  sixty  minutes  read,  rest  if  tired, 
go  for  a  walk,  do  whatever  tempts;  but, 
aboTe  all,  forget  home,  children  and 
all  eares  completely  until  the  hour  is  up. 
This  is  not  time  wasted.  Twice  as  much 
can  be  done  for  the  family  if  this  daily 
mental  vacation  is  taken,  religiously,  and 
a  serene  and  cheerful  and  loving  spirit 
is  maintained  in  the  home,  which  means 
more  than  any  giffa|  one  can  givfe  the 
children. 


A  good  eoone  of  prdinunary  veadmg 
in  "mental  hygiene"  for  the  benefit  of 
thoee  who  are  working  their  way  apwmrd 
from  nervoos  eondiiioiis  is  as  folknrs: 
"How  to  Get  WeU  in  Harness,"  in  tke 
December  number  of  Good  Housskkip- 
IXG,  1907;  The  Efiicient  life,  a  hook  by 
Dr  Luther  Habey  Guliek,  a  portion  of 
which  is  reprinted  from  this  magazine; 
the  Happiness  and  Health  artides  in 
the  back  numbers  of  Good  Housekkep- 
IKG,  several  of  them  lepiinted  in  a  pan^ 
phlety  to  be  had  for  five  eenta;  and  tlM 
QnestionB  and  Answeis  printed  in  this 
department  in  March  and  ApiiL 


Little  Songs  of  Summer 


Bon  Voyage 

By  Olive  Green 

Three  thousand  miles  of  water  deep ! 
May  heavenly  grace  you  safely  keep. 
And   when  you  reach  the  other  side 
May  good  health  still  with  you  abide !  • 

Three  thousand  miles  of  sights  to  see! 
May  all  with  pleasure  freighted  be; 
Each  one  remind  you  of  a  friend 
Who  daily  messages  would  send! 

Three  thousand  miles  of  ooean  blue! 
Still  more  good  wishes  come  with  you  I 
May  an  your  sky  be  bright  and  clear 
Till  your  home  ^ore  again  you  near! 


My  Photographs 

By  Fhfla  Butler  Bowman 

Here,  with  my  friends,  I  sit    They  smile 
on  me 
And  beekoa  me  into  a  loving  past. 
Faithful  and  gentle,  mine,  the  true,  tme 
friends 
Whose  love  shall  last. 

What  matter  that  the  hand  of  death  hath 
writ 
''The  end"  upon  the  page  that  we  have 
readf 
Love  hath  inscribed  in  deeper  characters 
''Thine  are  not  dead." 

Eyes  that  have  shone  to  mine  with  tender 
light. 
Lips  that  have  laughed  or  trembled  at 
my  need. 


Sleeping  ye  may  be. 

it  not. 

Te  live  indeed. 


Death  t    Love  knows 


Outside  my  window  wake  the  daffodils; 

Afar,  I  hear  a  joyous  bluebird  sing. 
Ah !  God  hath  other  purposes  than  joy, 

Who  gives  us  spring. 


A  Wish 

By  Fannie  S.  Davis 

I  wish  I  was  a  bluebird. 
Then  I  would  fly  and  fly. 

And  sing  because  I  wanted  to, 
And  look  just  like  the  sky. 

Oh  blue,  blue  sky  above  me. 
And  green,  green  earth  below. 

And  half  way  up  the  apple  trees, 
All  soft  with  pinky  snow ! 

I  wish  I  was  a  bluebird, 

Fm  longing  so  to  fly.* 
Fn  dimb  up  in  the  i^ple  tree. 

And  flap  my  arms,  and  try  I 


A  Sabbath  Sunset 

By  Fk>rence  Howard 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  slowly  ranking 

Behind  the  western  hill; 
And  one  bright  star  is  ^yly  winking>-— i 

Then  comes  the  evening  chill. 

The  Inrds  their  last  good-night  ape  singA. 

And  are  ready  for  their  sleep; 
When,  faintly  in  the  distance  ringing. 
There  sounds  a  chareh  bell  deep. 
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in   -AH  About  Butter 


Bj  L.  E.  Carter 


OW 


waMj  koooewivM, 
or  their  hnabands 
dtlier.  Trail;  know  pnA 
buttert  Oood  batter 
is  diseoTsrad  b^  its 
Baiot,  wldoh.  ia  dnua 
maAtrtahf  by  an  mromA 


tbat  TM  swiaatr  aad  by  its  mpptmnami  it 
ia  finn  to  the  toodt,  nnoatk  iaaiang  and 
at  m  imifom,  li^t  rtisw  ecdor.  It  dioatd 
be  uttfld  nutber  too  little  nor  too  nneh ; 
a  bare  trace  of  nit  ia  enon^  If  a 
sample  haa  a  distinotly  pleasant  flavor, 
is  colored  nicely,  is  free  fixtm  mottles  and 
streaks,  is  not  salry  and  is  in  an  attimet- 
ive  package,  it  is  sasly  worth  faQ  mar- 
ket value. 

Shopping  in  the  madcet  stalls  and 
grocery  shops,  one  ottea  finds  taints  lika 
weeds,  garlic,  decayed  fish  and  tsllow. 
The  ^t  two  daracteristies  aze  probably 
dne  either  to  iii4>roper  feecktuft  bekig 
given  the  cows,  or  to  exposure  of  the  but- 
ter in  an  insanitary  atmoqilMre.  A  good 
dairyman  is  most  earef  ol  to  prsrent  con- 
taminatian  from  tbeaa  soorees.  Butter 
easily  ahsorbs  all  kinds  of  odon  and 
tainta,  and  it  ia  adTissMs,  tbarafiws,  nsvsr 
to  bqr  from  a.  croeer  or  a  daixyaus  who 


does  not  take  nvry  | 

Why  batter  IsreilMr 

The  qoestion  of  «<der,  wbiA  enters 
hkrgely  into  the  qoali^  of  the  pndMt, 
is  little  nndenlood  hf  tbe  general  p^- 
lic:  During  tba  siniag  and  early  snB- 
mer,  the  Boaasaa  wbsb  £0  groatest  amorait 
of  butter  is  aaide  ami  plaeed  apon  the 
market,  a  yellow  batter  is  prodneed  aat- 
Bially.  DuriBg  fbm  innlar  and  fisll 
months  the  hattte  m  a  Aa^  lAit^  ew- 
ii^  to  tbe  dr^  food  of  the  eiAIe  dnrii^ 
the  late  period  of  hetaiion.  Peo|m 
have  learned  to  doBand  the  ammereirf- 
ond  batter,  and  batter  raiAers  alwi^B 
eater  to  their  trade.  Tar  tnataae^  SonUi- 
em  peoftt  prafisr  a  yelloxriA-red  batter. 
Ob  tbe  other  hand,  many  of  the  la^e 
holds  in  &m  Bast  ^Bmaad  stnetly  an- 
eolorvd  batter  for  their  rieh  and  fasb- 
iocahle  patrons.  The  genersl  market 
wants  a  tight  gotdn  yrilow.  Artificial 
cohm  will  osntinae  to  ba  emph^ed  in 
batter  aa  long  aa  any  kind  of  eoloring  ia 
allowad  in  any  of  onr  food  prodaeta. 
Thxy  are  osed  aat  aa  madi  for  tbe  pm- 
pooe  'tt  deeeptioa  aa  lor  S>e  siAe  of 
twfmnnity. 
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A  government  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered that  will  prohibit  the  use  of  aniline 
dyes,  enforcible  by  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  reason  for  this  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  a  deadly  poison,  arsenic,  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  most  of  the  aniline 
dyes.  The  conmiission  decided  that  no  ani- 
line colors  would  be  permitted  except  seven 
in  a  published  list.  None  of  the  yellows 
in  this  list  are  soluble  in  oil,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  used  in  butter.  So  the 
use  of  coal  tar  colors  is  prohibited  under 
the  federal  pure  food  law.  There  is  at 
the  disposal  of  manufacturers  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  vegetable  colors.  The  test 
of  exposing  a  suspected  sample  of  but- 
ter to  sunlight  is  indicative  of  the  color- 
ing used.  A  vegetable  color  will  quickly 
fade;  aniline  colors  will  not.  General 
appearance  also  tells  the  story.  Aniline 
gives  the  butter  a  reddish-yellow  appear- 
ance, and  a  greenish-yellow  shade  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vegetable  coloring. 

How  to  buy  butter 

The  ideal  way  to  purchase  butter  is  to 
go  to  the  creamery  or  private  dairy  and 
choose  with  the  idea  of  immediate  con- 
sumption in  mind,  getting  the  butter  in 
prints  or  molds.  A  personal  acquaintance 
is  then  made  with  the  article  purchased; 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  its  flavor,  tex- 
ture, amount  of  salt,  and  its  general  style 
and  appearance  can  be  determined.  Bed- 
rock prices  and  the  best  quality  can  be 
obtained  only  in  this  manner.  This  prac- 
tice is  followed  by  the  largest  hotels  and 
most  exclusive  buyers;  otherwise  the  well- 
known  flavor  of  storage  butter,  which  is 
usually  butter  made  in  the  summer  when 
there  is  a  great  excess,  and  which  is 
of  a  notoriously  bad  quality,  may  be 
obtained. 

On  the  large  markets,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  as  many  as 
12,000  pounds  of  butter  are  received  daily 
during  the  summer  months.  This  sup- 
ply comes  mostly  from  the  West.  When 
received  by  the  commission  men  it  is  put 
into  cellars  to  harden  up,  being  cooled 
there  by  mechanical  refrigeration.  While 
in  this  cold  storage  the  commission  man 
dickers  with  the  retail  dealers  and  gro- 
cerymen  for  its  sale.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  large  dealers  take  the  butter  out  of 
the  thirty  and  sixty-pound  tubs  in  which 
it  usually  comes,  give  it  a  thorough  work- 
ing, and  put  it  in  pound  packages,  plao- 
in&r  upon  each  carton  their  own  name. 
The  ethical  principle  here  is  dubious. 
This  action  leaves  the  consumer  under  the 
impression   that   he   is   getting   strictly 


fresh-made  country  butter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  storage  butter  manuf aetured 
by  an  unknown  person.  Then  again,  the 
buyer  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
it  has  been  in  storage. 

The  trade  names 

The  following  is  the  order  of  quality 
of  the  different  grades  of  creamery  bat- 
ter on  the  open  market:  ^Ebctras,'' 
"firsts,''  "seconds,**  "thirds,**  "packing 
stock.'*  Then  there  are  imitation  cream- 
ery butter,  factory  butter  and  dairy  but- 
ter. The  first  is  made  by  dairymen  and 
is  collected  in  an  unsalted  and  unfinished 
condition  and  reworked,  salted  and 
packed  by  the  dealer  or  sMpper;  the  see- 
ond  is  made  by  small  dairymen  and  of- 
fered for  sale  in  its  original  packages; 
and  the  third  is  butter  that  is  collected 
in  rolls  and  lumps  from  small  dairymen 
and  reworked,  repacked  and  sold  by  ship- 
pers. 

Farm-made  butter  is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  each  year  witnesses  a  decrease 
from  this  source.  Though  the  farm  is 
a  place  of  ideal  conditions  for  the  making 
of  pure  butter,  the  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
are  too  careless  to  make  a  first-quality 
article.  Proof  of  this  is  the  discrimi- 
nation made  by  the  market  of  between 
five  and  ten  cents  in  the  selling  price  of 
dairy  butter  and  the  best  creamery  out- 
put. There  are  a  few  farm  dairies,  how- 
ever, which  produce  a  quality  of  butter 
that  surpasses  the  best  creamery  article. 

Three-fourths  of  the  creameries  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  following  states : 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Iowa,  Illinois^ 
Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
maining one-fourth  are  scattered  at  ran- 
dom throughout  almost  all  sections  of 
the  country  except  the  Southern  states, 
in  which  there  are  but  few  dairies  and 
practically  no  creameries 

Renovated  butter 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  creamery 
and  dairy  industries,  having  an  output  of 
one  billion  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  there  has  been  built  up  within  the 
last  two  decades  a  gigantic  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  two  kinds  of 
so-called  butter,  namely,  renovated  and 
oleomargarine.  In  April,  1907,  there  was 
a  total  of  5,342,707  pounds  of  colored 
and  un  colored  oleomargarine,  a  g^ain  of 
over  2,000,000  pounds  in  one  year.  The 
supply  of  renovated  butter  during  the 
same  month  was  2,250,000  pounds. 

"Process**  or  "renovated**  butter  is 
farm  butter  made  over.  When  bought  at 
the  country  stores,  where  it  aeeamalates 
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in  ^eat  qnantities  from  the  sniround- 
ing  farms,  farm  butter  is  as  variable  as 
the  personalities  of  the  people  who  make 
it,  generally  bein^  of  all  kinds  of  eolors, 
very  salty,  and  often  randd  to  the  smell. 
The  process  manufacturer  purchases  this 
product  from  the  rural  storekeepers, 
melts  it  to  remove  the  casein  and  salt,  and 
then  forces  air  through  the  butter  oils  to 
remove  taints  and  disagreeable  odors. 
When  it  is  thus  clarified  he  mixes  in  with 
this  refined  eil  some  sour  milk,  which 
gives  it  a  distinct  flavor.  The  mixture 
of  butter  oil  and  sour  milk  is  then  cooled 
to  a  very  low  temperature.  Thia  causes 
the  oil  to  congeal  into  granules  having 
the  appearance  of  normal  batter.  At 
this  stage,  the  mixture  of  batter  oil  and 
sour  milk  is  left  overnight  to  "ripen," 
and  next  morning  it  is  wended  and  salted. 
When  put  on  the  market,  renovated  or 
process  butter  brings  within  two  centa 
per  pound  of  as  much  as  the  best  cream- 
ery artide.  It  looks,  smells  and  tastes 
like  genuine  batter.  The  federal  laws  re- 
qnire  that  butter  thus  refined  shall  be 
marked  and  sold  as  ^^renovsted"  or  ''proe- 
batter. 


Ofeomavgarine 

Oleomargarine  is  made  from  animal 
fata  other  than  butter  fat^  often  colored 
artifieially  to  produee  a  good  imitation. 
Federal  laws  make  the  sale  of  the  col- 
ored product  aa  butter  a  fraud.  When- 
ever it  is  used  in  puUie  places  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  a  sign  must  be  placed 
iu  a  ecmspicuoua  position,  stating  that 
oleomargarine  is  served  upon  the  table. 
Ten  cents  per  pound  must  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  of  colored  oleomargarine, 
aaad  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  upon  the 
uncolored  inroduct.  It  ia  almost  impos- 
sible to  r^aU  white  oleomargarine,  al- 
though in  many  cases  capsules  of  color- 
ing matter  are  furnished  &ee.  MiUiona 
of  pounds  of  uncolored  oleomargarine  are 
bought  by  retaOers  who  color  and  sell 
it  without  paying  the  ten  eents  a  pound 
government  tax.  This  matter  is  receiving 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  internal 
revenue  department  of  the  United  Slates 
government,  and  every  day  new  eases  sore 
being  discovered  and  fined. 

The  diief  difCerenee  between  butter 
and  c^eomargarine  is  that  the  fat  of  milk 
bdoDgs  to  what  is  known  as  the  volatile 
group  of  fatsy  and  the  fats  and  talloiis 
from  whieii  oleomargarine  is  made  briong 
to  the  non-volatile,  of  which  stearin  is  a 
good  cxanqile.  llie  general  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  are 


as  follows:  The  fat  is  taken  from  cat- 
tle in  the  process  of  slaughtering,  is 
washed  thoroughly  and  cooled  with  ice. 
It  is  then  cut  fine  and  cooked  until  the 
fat  is  in  a  liquid  condition,  when  the 
fibrous  parts  separate  and  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  caldron.  The  clear  fat  ia 
then  pressed  to  extract  the  stearin,  leav- 
ing a  product  commercially  known  as 
oleo  oil.  This  is  churned  with  butter, 
cream  or  milk,  according  to  the  grade 
desired,  is  colored  and  salted,  resulting 
in  oleomargarine.  There  are  several 
grades  of  this  product  varying,  in  the 
place  of  butter,  with  milk  and  cottonseed 
oil  as  a  substitute.  Butterine  is  closely 
related  to  oleomargarine.  In  its  mak- 
ing, leaf  lard  is  used  without  extracting 
the  stearin.  Cottonseed  oil  or  salad  oil 
is  used  to  color' it. 

The  housewife  usually  can  detect  oleo- 
margarine by  heating  to  the  boiling  point 
over  a  flame  a  spoonful  of  the  suspected 
article.  If  the  fat  melts  clear  and  sput- 
ters, it  is  oleomargarine;  if  it  froths  and 
turns  slightly  brown,  it  is  butter.  The 
oleomargarine  will  give  a  tallowy,  meaty 
odor;  the  other  is  distinctly  a  buttery 
aroma.  The  natural  appearance  of  but- 
ter and  oleomargarine  are  distinctive  of 
their  identities;  the  latter  is  dryer  thaui 
butter  and  more  brittle. 

Deagf  r  feom  pwenrmtives 

The  amount  of  cord  in  butter  is  not 
large,  but  it  readily  undergoes  putrefac- 
tive ehanges  and  serves  as  the  food  for 
the  small  organisms  which  cause  bad 
flavors.  Many  brands  of  preservatives 
are  used,  but  none  are  recommended  by 
chemists.  Butter  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption does  not  need  preservatives; 
the  or&iary  amount  of  salt  is  sufficient. 
IJnsalted  butter  deteriorates  more  quicldy 
than  the  salted  article,  and  a  smaU 
amount  of  the  boron  compound  can  be 
justifiably  used.  Sodium  carbonate  and 
formalin  are  also  occasionally  found. 
Both  of  these  are  very  harmful  to  the 
human  system.  Model  creameries  evade 
the*  problem  of  preservatives  by  using  an 
extra  amount  of  salt  and  by  educating 
their  patrons  to  supply  a  better  raw  ma- 
terial. Where  there  are  suitable  cold- 
storage  facilities  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  of  preservatives.  They  can  ail  be 
detected  more  or  less  readily  by  the 
'^preservative  flavor;^  they  are  emnmonly 
fomd  in  aged  hotter. 

Dr  R  W.  Wiley,  of  the  bureau  of 
diemiatiy  at  Wadsngtoii,  has  demon- 
strated tbal  the  non^ik 
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into  his  body  one-half  gram  per  day  of 
boric  acid  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
without  impairing  his  health,  a  longer 
time  creating  slight  disturbances  of  the 
digestion.  Dr  Wiley's  experiment  with 
the  twelve  students  was  the  most  elabo- 
rate research  ever  performed  and  was  con- 
ducted for  fifty-five  days.  In  1899  the 
British  government  appointed  an  expert 
coDMnittee  to  investigate  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  preservatives.  They 
6um  up  their  conclusions  as  follows: 
"Even  butter,  of  which  the  imports  from 
all  countries  except  Denmark  frequently 
contain  boracic  acid,  is  not  consumed  in 
such  quantities  by  individuals  as  to  con- 
vey more  than  a  very  moderate  daily 
amount  of  the  drug  into  the  system.  The 
evidence  satisfied  us  that  the  amount  of 
preservative  corresponding  to  0.5  per 
cent  of  boracic  acid  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  butter."  A  sim- 
ilar test  with  borax  and  boron  was  con- 
ducted in  1890  by  a  British  commission, 
and  the  same  conclusions  were  again 
reached. 

The  case  is  entirely  different,  however, 
in  the  handling  of  milk  and  cream. 
Formalin,  sodium  carbonate  and  alcohol 
are  found  in  dangerous  quantities  in  this 
kind  of  produce.  In  the  manufacture 
of  butter  only  one  person  adds  the  pre- 
servative, and  he  is  generally  an  exi)ert 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

Bacteria  in  butter 

Ripened  cream  is  necessarily  rich  in 
bacteria,  and  it  follows  that  butter  will 
also  contain  germ  life  in  varying  amounts. 
The  principal  bacteria  in  ripened  cream 
are  the  lactic  acid  group.  Freshly  made 
butter  will  contain  millions  of  bacteria 
per  gram,  but  if  cultures  from  the  same 
butter  are  examined  under  a  microscope 
from  day  to  day  the  numbers  are  seen  to 
diminish  rapidly.  European  countries 
have  been  forced  to  make  the  requirement 
that  all  cream  for  butter  making  should 
be  sterilized  before  it  has  ripened,  which 
will  absolutely  kill  every  germ  present. 
Since  the  lactic  acid  group  are  not  dele- 
terious, the  necessary  inoculations  of  this 
group  of  bacteria  for  flavor-producing 
purposes  will  not  be  at  all  harmful  to  the 
public  health. 

How  butter  is  made 

The  making  of  butter  is  a  very  interest- 
ing operation.  The  first  step  is  to  sep- 
arate the  cream  from  the  whkf  which  is 
performed  by  an  apparatus  known  as  a 
oentrif ngal  separator.    Immediately  after 


the  cream  comes  from  the  separator  it  is 
cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and  held 
there  uniformly  for  several  hours.  Mil- 
lions of  bacteria  are  present  in  cream, 
and  some  of  them  are  "good"  and  some 
of  them  are  "bad"  for  butter-making 
purposes.  The  "good"  kind,  or  lactie 
group,  must  be  in  the  ascendancy  in 
number.  The  development  of  this  group 
gives  the  cream  a  sharp,  sweetish  taste, 
commonly  known  as  "souring"  or  "ripen- 
ing." This  ripening  usually  takes  place 
overnight,  and  the  next  morning  the 
cream  is  ready  to  chum.  In  some  large 
creameries  the  cream  is  pasteurized  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  all  save  the  lactie 
acid  group,  but  the  chilling  accomplishes 
practically  the  same  purpose,  and  is  in 
conunon  use.  Chemical  solutions  which 
are  merely  pure  cultures  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  are  added  to  the  cream  in  order 
to  help  the  growth  of  the  "good"  bac- 
teria. Then,  by  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture, other  bacteria  can  be  prevented  from 
growing  in  any  great  numbers. 

Next  comes  the  churning.  According 
to  the  season  and  demand  of  the  trade, 
coloring  is  added  to  the  cream,  then  the 
chum  is  revolved  for  about  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  usually.  The  agitation  of 
the  cream  causes  the  fat  globules  to  come 
together,  separating  them  from  the  casein 
of  the  milk,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  original  cream  in  the  chum 
pxesents  an  appearance  of  golden  wheat 
kernels  in  a  sea  of  buttermilk.  The  but- 
termilk is  drawn  from  the  chum  and  the 
butter  washed  and  salted,  an  ounce  to  the 
pound.  The  butter  is  then  kneaded  or 
worked  to  drive  out  the  excess  of  moisture 
and  to  incorporate  the  salt.  Packing 
in  paraffined  tubs  or  molding  into  pound 
cartons,  as  the  case  may  be,  follows. 

Normal  butter  has  the  following  analy- 
sis: Fat  82  per  cent,  water  14  per  cent, 
salt  2  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent  of  pro- 
teids,  milk  sugar  and  ash. 

Editor^s  Note — Since  this  article  was 
written  the  results  of  experiments  have 
been  published  by  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Cream,  being 
composed  of  a  mass  of  tiny  globules,  to 
which  bacteria  adhere  with  surprising^ 
tenacity,  tubercle  bacilli  were  proven  to 
be  present  in  greater  concentration  in 
it  than  in  milk.  Guinea  pigs  inocu- 
lated with  tuberculous  butter  died  of 
tuberculosis,  proving  that  tubercle  bai- 
dlli  can  retain  their  virulence  in  ordinary 
salted  butter  four  and  one-half  montlw 
or  longer. 


Living  on  a  Little 

By  Caroline  French  Benton 
Author  of  A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl«  Margaret's  Saturday  Mornings,  etc 


IX — Reducing  Expenses 

"I  never  want  to  spend  money  as  re^- 
lessly  as  when  the  spring  vegetables  first 
come  into  market,"  said  Mrs  Thome  one 
morning  as  she  hovered  over  new  aspar- 
agus, tempting  baskets  of  peas  and  po- 
tatoes half  grown  and  delieions.  "Every- 
thing looks  so  good  and  we  are  tired  of 
winter  things,  and  yet  onr  accounts  will 
run  up  at  once  if  we  buy  any  of  them. 
Come  right  along,  Dolly;  if  we  stop  a 
moment,  we  are  lost.** 

As  they  walked  on  they  spoke  of  the 
luncheon  parties  they  had  planned  to 
give.  It  happened  that  that  very  day  the 
bank  on  the  kitchen  mantel  had  been 
emptied  of  its  pennies  and  nickels  for 
some  staples,  flour  and  coffee  particu- 
larly, and  tins  state  of  things  made  them 
sober  as  they  looked  forward. 

'^There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  out 
down,"  Mary  said.  ''Onr  dinner  parties 
took  all  my  small  savings,  whidi  I  keep 
for  extras — ^the  dollar  or  two  a  mondi 
pat  aside  for  entertaining,  I  mean;  and 
with  an  empty  staple  bank,  too,  I  dwn 
not  launch  out" 

''But  there  is  that  column  'ineiclentaU^'  '^ 
DoHy  demurred.  "Why  don^  wt  take 
out  a  nice  little  sum  from  tiiatf*^ 

'HVe  could ;  I  often  have  done  just  that 
very  thing;  but  there  is  summer  eoming 
on  and,  I  hope,  some  sort  of  an  outing  for 
us  an,  and  I  feel  we  mnst  be  very  eareftil 
how  we  draw  out  an  imneeessary  eent. 
No,  there's  nothing  for  it  bnt  to  retreneh.'' 

"That.  I  consider,  is  an  abaohite  impoiB- 
sibility,''  Dolly  deelazed  emphatically. 
"We  are  down  to  bed  rock  now;  and  we 
never  waste  a  thing,  not  a  cmmb  of 
bread  or  a  bone  or  a  potato  pairngl  We 
can't  manage  on  a  eent  less,  I  am  eertain." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  can.  We  can  save  here 
and  there,  I  am  positive.  Indeed,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  prove  my  point, 
ve  will  set  about  cutting  down  ezpenses 
this  very  day." 

*'As  how,  please  teU  met" 

''Well,  yon  see,  we  always  do  have  cheap 
meats  anyway,  but  we  can  find  some 
things  cheaper  still,  if  we  try.  Then,  we 
ean  keep  on  eating  old  vegetables,  whieh 
now  the  grocer  wants  to  get  rid  of  be- 


cause the  new  ones  are  in  and  we  can 
get  them  at  half  what  we  paid  for  them 
in  winter;  true,  they  are  not  at  their 
best,  of  course,  but  we  will  cook  them  so 
nobody  will  know  that,  not  even  you  and 
I.  Then,  we  will  have  very  cheap  des- 
serts; things  made  without  butter  and 
eggs,  principally;  though,  as  eggs  are 
cheap  now,  I  am  not  sure  bnt  we  can  use 
them,  after  all,  at  least  once  or  twieeu 
Oh,  I  have  a  lot  of  ideas!" 

When  they  came  to  the  market  Mrs 
Thome  said,  in  an  aside,  that  this  was  the 
time  io  buy  veal ;  it  was  just  in  season  and 
the  cheapest  thing  to  be  had,  so  she  or- 
dered a  veal  heart 

"Now,  if  we  had  been  living  in  the 
country,  we  could  probably  have  had  that 
for  nothing,"  she  said  as  they  went  toward 
home.  "Some  people  never  seem  to  use 
the  heart  of  any  animal,  nor  the  brains 
of  a  ealf ,  nor  the  meat  of  the  hcMid,  and 
an  of  those  things  are  cheap  and  d^ 
dons.  Today  we  will  have  this  haurt,  and 
later  on  I  will  get  a  head  and  show  you 
how  to  use  thi^" 

When  it  came  time  for  the  preparation 
of  dinner,  they  washed  the  heuirt  aiMl  eat 
out  the  sbrings  from  the  intide;  then  tiiey 
made  a  nice  bread-emmb  Mtuf&ag,  witi^ 
<^  ^gg  put  in  to  bind  it,  filled  the  cavity 
and  put  the  whole  in  the  eiven  to  bake  for 
two  hours,  basting  it  fraqoently.  When 
it  was  doiie  they  made  a  brown  gratj 
from  the  joiee  in  the  pan,  poured  it  antt 
the  meat  on  the  platter  and  pot  parriiegr 
an  aroond;  it  was  appetising  and  tender, 
and  really  a  great  sneeesa^  espedally  as  a 
dirii  of  baked  onions  aeeompanied  it,  for 
they  were  just  irfiat  agreed  perf  eetfy  with 
the  flavor  of  the  meat  These  onions  had 
been  simmered  with  a  bit  of  soda  and 
salt  tin  they  were  tender;  then  they  had 
been  drained,  covered  with  a  white  saoae 
and  baked  with  emmbs  on  top;  they  were 
net  strong,  but  delieate  in  taste. 

"Later  on,  after  we  have  had  beef  and 
other  things  to  eat  we  will  have  the 
ealTs  head,''  said  lurs  Thome  the  next 
day;  ''bat  while  we  have  time  yon  had 
better  get  ont  year  book  and  write  down 
how  to  deal  with  it  first,  yon  have  the 
bntdier  dean  it  weU,  take  enl  ^SS^^^fiu^ 
(Aould  eomi^  froX.)  «aA  w«J^1«seL'~ 
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and  the  tongue.  You  begin  with  these 
because  they  are  too  delicate  to  leave  un- 
cooked. The  tongue  will  make  a  din- 
ner; simmer  it  with  seasoning,  then  peel 
it,  then  braise  it — " 

"What's  thatr 

"Put  it  in  the  oven  with  a  tiny  bit 
of  water,  or,  in  this  case,  the  stock  it  was 
cooked  in,  and  lots  of  minced  vegetables; 
you  cover  the  pan  and  cook  it  slowly, 
basting  it  of  course,  and  when  it  is  done 
you  uncover  it  for  ten  minutes;  serve  it 
with  the  vegetables  arranged  around  it. 
The  next  day  you  will  have  some  left  over 
and  this  will  make  nice  hash,  or  you  can 
make  potted  tongue  of  it  by  putting 
through  the  meat  chopper  and  then  add- 
ing dry  mustard  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne 
and  pressing  it  down  in  a  jar;  if  you 
pour  a  little  melted  butter  over  it,  it  will 
keep  for  quite  a  time. 

"As  to  the  brains,  many  people  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  using  them,  but  whyt 
They  are  really  the  cleanest  part  of  the 
whole  animal  because  they  are  shut  away 
in  his  head.  Anyway,  you  chop  and 
cream  them  or  fry  them  exactly  as  you 
do  sweetbreads,  and  they  will  delight  you 
when  you  eat  them.  Have  them  chopped 
and  made  into  croquettes  for  a  company 
luncheon  and  everybody  will  think  they 
are  sweetbreads. 

"Then  the  head.  Be  sure  and  have  the 
butcher  split  this  open  for  you,  for  you 
will  find  you  cannot  well  do  that  for 
yourself.  Put  it  over  the  fire  in  cold 
water,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  boiling 
point,  take  it  off  and  plunge  it  in  cold 
water  to  blanch  it.  Rub  it  all  over  with 
half  a  lemon  and  put  it  in  boiling  water, 
enough  to  cover  it.  Add  a  tablespoon  of 
vinegar,  a  small  onion,  chopped,  a  minced 
carrot  and  a  sprig  of  parsley;  also  a  bay 
leaf  if  you  have  it.  Cover  the  pot  and 
simmer  it  gently  till  the  meat  is  very 
tender;  then  take  it  up,  take  out  all  the 
bones  and  make  an  even,  smooth  pile 
of  the  meat;  cover  this  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  brown  it  in  the  oven. 
In  sunmier  put  part  of  this  meat  into  a 
mold  and  cover  it  with  the  stock  from 
the  pot,  boiled  down  and  strained,  of 
course,  and  you  will  have  a  mold  of  jel- 
lied meat  besides  your  hot  dish;  this  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  hot  day's  dinner. 

"Then  the  rest  of  the  stock  you  can 
use  for  the  basis  of  at  least  two  soups, 
because  it  will  be  so  strong.  Now,  when 
you  consider  all  that  cheap  little  calf's 
head  will  make — two  soups,  a  dish  or 
more  of  brains,  one  dinner  and  more  of 
tongue,  and  at  least  two  dinners  of  the 


meat,  you  will  see  what  a  tremendous  sav- 
ing there  is  right  there  on  our  meat  bilL 
All  the  odds  and  ends  left  over  from  the 
dinners  you  can  have  for  breakfasts  or 
luncheons,  too." 

"You  said  we  could  never,  never  have 
meat  at  those  meals." 

"I  mean  to  say  only  in  some  sach 
emergency  as  this,  because  you  must  use 
up  the  scraps  somehow  and  you  can't 
utilize  them  for  dinners  as  you  can  other 
meats,  because  you  will  have  so  much  on 
hand;  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
my  rule;  use  up  these  leftovers  whenever 
you  want  to,  with  an  easy  conscience. 

"Now,  that  one  thing,  you  see,  is  a 
real  help  and  each  day  we  will  have  at 
least  ten  cents  for  the  bank  which  we 
have  saved  off  meat  alone.  But  after 
the  head  is  all  gone,  or  rather  in  between 
the  meals  when  you  have  it,  have  some- 
thing different  for  a  change.  Here  is 
something  excellent  and  the  cheapest  of 
the  cheap.  You  know  what  shin  of  beef 
is — ^the  lower  part  of  the  leg  where  the 
meat  is  rather  stringy;  it  is  usually  used 
for  soup  only.  Get  the  butcher  to  cut 
you  one  or  two  rounds  from  that,  right 
through  the  bone;  it  depends  on  how  far 
up  he  cuts,  whether  one  round  or  more 
mil  have  meat  enough  on  them.  Take 
these  rounds  and  put  them  in  a  casserole 
or  any  covered  pan  with  a  little  hot 
water;  cover  it  and  put  it  on  the  very- 
back  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven,  where  it 
cannot  possibly  boil,  and  leave  it  three 
hours;  then  try  it  and  if  it  seems  tender 
add  salt  and  pepper  and  cover  with 
minced  vegetables  and  let  it  sinuner  for 
an  hour;  take  up  the  slices,  drain  off  the 
vegetables  and  put  those  over  the  meat 
and  thicken  and  brown  the  gravy  and 
pour  that  over  last;  no  one  will  know 
what  the  dish  is,  but  it  will  be  good. 

"Or,  here  is  another  way  to  manage; 
€^t  a  piece  of  two  pounds  and  a  half 
from  the  shin  and  brown  it  in  a  pot  in 
a  tablespoon  of  nice  drippings.  When  it 
has  been  turned  over  and  over  so  it  is 
all  brown,  cover  it  with  hot  water  iuid 
vegetables  as  before  and  add  six  cloves; 
simmer  the  whole  four  hours  and  serve, 
as  it  is,  in  a  hot  dish. 

"Still  a  third  way  is  this:  Cnt  the 
meat  off  the  bone,  but  put  both  together 
in  a  pot  and  sinuner  till  the  meat  is 
tender;  take  it  np,  put  it  in  a  baking^ 
dish,  thicken  the  gravy  and  pour  this 
over  it  and  cover  the  top  with  a  nice  pie 
crust  and  bake  it;  or,  cover  it  with 
mashed  potatoes,  put  on  a  little  melted 
butter  and  brown   it   welL    This  mea^ 
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too,  will  cost  yen  almofit  nothing,  and  it 
vnll  be  good  to  oat  and  distinctly  nonr- 
isfaing,  as  well  as  phenomenally  ^eap; 
you  will  saTo  money  every  day  on  this 
as  yon  did  before.'* 

^Mary,  you're  a  wonder,**  mnrmared 
her  sister^  putting  all  these  things  down 
carefully.  "Now,  how  about  the  rest  of 
the  dinners  r* 

**Well,  of  course  there  are  the  winter 
vegetables,  as  I  said  before.  We  must  go 
on  having  those,  trying'  to  serve  them 
differently  for  a  change;  have  plenty  of 
vegetable  croquettes,  for  one  thing,  made 
of  carrots  and  turnips  mixed;  then  beets 
chopped  fine  and  creamed  will  do  nicely 
and  we  can  have  greens — ^those  are  fresh 
and  cheap,  too." 

"I  simply  despise  greens,**  said  Dolly, 
with  a  sniff  of  disdain. 

'Then  you  do  not  know  how  to  cook 
them.  Here  is  the  French  way,  war- 
ranted to  make  them  delicioiu.  Yon  wash 
them  well  and  put  them  over  in  a  dry, 
covered  saucepan  suad  simmer  them  till 
the  juice  eomes  oat  and  eooks  tfaem  a  lit- 
tle; then  yon  put  them  twioe  throc^h  the 
meat  ebopper  sad  return  them  to  the 
fire  w^  aalt  and  pepper  wkk  a  littla 
cretum;  add  Umon  joiee,  if  joa  have  any, 
or  use  m  trifla  of  vinegar,  md  aerve  tfam 
hot.  Any  wott  of  green  things  are  good 
— ^pinaehf  fettaee,  wkieh  is  not  qnite  fresh, 
escarole,  beet  tops,  sorrel  or  ere«;  soml 
is  best  of  all;  that  needs  no  acid  for  it 
is  tart  as  it  is.'* 

^Aad  new  potates  I  nppoae  we  ttm- 
noihane." 

^oi  mtil  they  eoit  no  more  tfaaa  oU 
ones  do;  I  always  go  by  that  mle.  But 
serfo  the  old  potatoes  oenwionaliy  in 
eroqnettes  or  in  a  poff,  mad  tiiey  will  »oi 
be  10  ordinary.'* 

""And  how  about  aaladsr 

^n^iCttniDe  will  aonetmies  be  Sktap^  but 
ersK  and  litUe  danilelioB  toares  are 
cheaper;  better  depend  on  tfaoae.** 

^And  desserts!^ 

^^ell,  have  oonutereh  pvddbig,  of 
eonrse,  and  when  strawbeniea  are  in 
reach  pot  a  dooen  or  so  aroamd  the  mM; 
the  next  day  make  a  few  baking  powder 
bbenita,  split  them  and  pat  the  rest  of 
the  box  of  berries  inside. 

^And  now  that  eggs  are  cheap,  have  a 
little  omelet,  or  two  of  them,  made  niee 
and  puffy,  and  fold  in  a  layer  of  jam  and 
eover  with  powdered  sugar.  Or,  one 
night  have  custard  made  with  the  yolks 
of  three  ^gs  and  the  next  beat  fbe  whites 
stiff  and  sweeten  them  and  put  them  in 
a  bnttct^  dish  with  orange  marmalade 


and  bake  it  to  a  souffli§  in  five  minutes. 
And  have  rice  puddings  and  bread  pud- 
dings and  those  things;  they  are  all 
cheap;  only  vary  them — don't  serve  them 
just  as  you  have  done,  or  you  will  be 
found  out.  Bake  them  in  little  indi- 
vidual dishes,  for  one  thing,  and  combine 
jams  and  jellies  with  them,  or  candied 
orange  peel  or  homemade  ginger  root — 
anything  to  change  the  flavor.  And  get 
five  cents'  worth  of  dates,  wash  and  stone 
them,  chop  them  and  put  in  rice  pad- 
dings and  see  how  good  the  dish  is.*' 

"Sounds  good,'*  said  Dolly.  "And  what 
for  breakfasts  and  luncheons  that  will  re- 
duce all  the  expenses  not  reduced  by  the 
previous  treatments* 

''Oh — ^well,  have  one  breakfast  of  jellied 
or  hot  oatmeal  mixed  with  stewed  figs; 
that  with  coffee  and  popovers  will  be 
enough;  and  have  milk  toast,  or  fried 
mush,  or  hominy  for  the  main  dish  on 
other  days;  they  are  both  substantial  and 
nourishing;  and  for  luncheons  have  baked 
beans^  and  macarom  and  cheese,  and  cod- 
fish croquettes.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
such  things.  Dinners  are  always  hardest 
to  plan  &r;  but  have  soups;,  then  one  of 
the  meats  I  have  suggested,  and  some- 
times get  half  a  pound  of  Hamburg  steak, 
make  it  into  bafis  and  fry  tiiem  and  pot 
on  eaeh  banana  en);  in  rounds;  that*^  a 
cheap  dinner  and  very  filling,  too.  Now, 
I  think,  we  have  ideas  enough  to  start  on.** 

''And  when  we  have  saved  enough,  the 
luncheons  will  be  the  reward  of  our  la- 
bon^^  said  Dolly. 


Who  Needs  Help? 

^omig  hovaefceepers,  old  honsekeep- 
ers,  are  oordially  in^ted  to  write  Mrs 
Laraed  (tiw  o^or  of  th»  department) 
freely,  asking  qnestioas,  setting  forth  dif • 
fieolnes.  Tkb  qnestkins  will  be  answOTsd 
ttirou^  the  magasine,  <Nr,  if  possible, 
by  mul,  when  retnm  postage  is  inclosed*'' 

This  invitation,  which  appeared  in  omr 
October  issue,  1907,  is  bene  repeated  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  many  new  readers,  and 
as  a  moinder  to  old  friends.  Dont  hes- 
itate to  lay  yomr  difltcoities  before  the 
€Niitors  of  tlus  department.  Those  de- 
siring personal  answers  must  indose  re- 
turn postage. 

A  fiKiBTABXA  eombittanon  wnen  recent- 
ly called  forth  exelamaHons  of  delight  at 
a  hneheon  was  peHt  pois  inxsd  wiHi 
a^Huragos  tips,  tke  whole  being  moni^mo^A. 
withowam.    i.%.1^ 
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"Fireless**  Cooking 

By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 

''What  is  a  fireless  cooker  T*'  and  *'How 
ean  a  meal  be  cooked  without  firef"  are 
questions  which  bewildered  housekeepers 
ask  on  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  the 
new  device.  Many  letters  seeking  infor- 
mation have  been  received. 

The  cookers  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes;  there  is  even  a  dinner- 
pail  size,  while  the  largest  take  up  less 
room  than  the  gas  stove.  The  principle 
involved  is  a  simple  one:  to  retain  the 
heat — hence  the  continued  cooking — by 
surrounding  the  hot  food  with  some 
nonconducting  material.  In  other  words, 
a  soup  has  only  to  be  heated  until  thor- 
oughly boiling,  then  it  may  be  kept  in 
the  "fireless  cooker"  to  continue  cooking 
gently,  just  below  the  boiling  point,  be- 
eause  the  temperature  inside  this  recep- 
tacle remains  unchanged.  Theoretically, 
the  food  should  stay  at  this  temperature 
indefinitely;  but  practically,  no  absolute 
nonconductor  has  yet  been  found,  conse- 
quently the  soup  cools,  but  so  slowly  that 
the  purpose  is  easily  accomplished,  for 
food  can  be  kept  hot  fifteen  hours.  Fire- 
less cookers  are  the  most  useful  for  cooked 
or  stewed  food,  though  housekeepers  have 
obtained  good  results  with  roasts.  Broil- 
ing^ or  frying  cannot,  of  course,  be 
achieved. 

Cooking  at  this  low  temperature  re- 
quires a  much  longer  time  in  order  to 
soften  the  fibers,  but  the  long  cooking 
and  low  temperature  result  in  a  bettei^ 
tasting  dish,  because  none  of  the  volatile 
flavors  have  been  boiled  away.  The  meat 
is  more  tender,  because  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  hasten  the  process  in  order  to  save 
fuel  Cheap  cuts  of  meat  become  tender 
without  being  stringy,  and  well-flavored 
because  cooked  below  the  boiling  point. 
Most  housekeepers  know  that  eggs  are 
tenderer  and  better  if  cooked  in  hot  but 
not  boiling  water,  and  that  fish  is  im- 
proved by  a  prolonged  stay  in  a  very 
moderate  oven;  the  fireless  cooker  is  now 
practically  demonstrating  that  the  same  is 
true  of  tough-fibered  meats. 

Boiled  Turkey 

An  old  turkey  may  be  cooked  in  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  If  especially  old  it  may 
be  taken  out  and  reheated  after  about  four 
hours.  In  this  case  the  seasoning  may  be 
added  at  the  second  heating.  The  turkey 
should  be  stuffed  as  usual,  then  put  in  the 
ettle  and  boiling  water  poured  npon  it 


nntil  it  is  completely  covered.  Then  taks 
it  out  and  replace  Uie  boiling  water  with 
tepid  water  and  put  the  turkey  in — heat 
slowly  and  when  boiling  put  it  in  the 
cooker.  When  reheating,  add  one  table- 
spoon of  salt  and  a  few  peppercorns. 
When  tender,  put  on  a  platter,  spread  all 
over  with  butter  and  put  in  the  oven  until 
butter  is  melted.  Serve  with  a  drawn 
butter  sauce  filled  with  oysters,  or  with 
the  liver  and  giblets  chopped  fine.  Ca^ 
per  sauce  is  delicious  with  boiled  turkey. 

Caper  Sauce 

Two  tablespoons  of  butter,  three  table- 
spoons of  flour,  one-quarter  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  and  paprika  and  one-half  teaspoon 
of  onion  juice.  When  this  is  cooked 
add  one  and  one-half  cups  of  boiling 
water,  one  tablespoon  of  butter  cut  in 
bits,  one  tablespoon  of  parsley  and  fonr 
tablespoons   of   capers. 

Leg  of  Mutton 

That  very  homely  dish,  a  boiled  leg  of 
mutton,  is  excellent  cooked  in  the  cooker. 
Trim  the  leg  well  and  put  it  in  the  big 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  about 
ten  minutes,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of 
salt  and  two  or  three  peppercorns.  If 
you  like  the  flavor,  a  tiny  piece  of  mace, 
of  bay  leaf  and  two  or  three  cloves  may 
be  added.  Now  put  kettle  in  cooker.  In 
flve  or  six  hours  it  should  be  ready  to  be 
served  with  caper  sauce. 

Fresh  Fruit  Pudding 

This  may  be  cooked  in  a  cooker.  Cream 
one-quarter  cup  of  butter,  add  one-half 
cup  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  one  beaten 
egg.  Clean  and  dredge  in  flour  two  cups 
of  fresh  fruit — currants,  cherries,  goose- 
berries or  raspberries — ^and  have  them  dry. 
Now  add  to  the  sugar  and  butter  mix- 
ture, a  little  at  a  time,  alternately,  one 
cup  of  milk  and  two  cups  of  flour.  Two 
scant  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  should  have 
been  sifted  with  the  flour.  Now  fold 
in  the  egg  white,  turn  into  a  buttered  mold 
and  put  cover  on  very  tight,  and  plunge 
into  boiling  water  in  bottom  of  one  of  the 
large  kettles.  Put  in  the  things  to  be 
steamed  in  the  several  receptacles  while 
the  kettle  is  still  on  the  stove.  Put  on 
cover  and  let  boil  about  ten  minutes,  then 
put  in  cooker  for  four  or  six  hours.  When 
serving  the  pudding,  pass  a  cold  boiled 
custard  or  a  hot  sauce  if  the  day  be  ehiUy. 

VamUa  Sauce 

Cream  one-half  cup  of  butter,  add  one 
cap  of  powdered  sugar  and  eream  agaiiu 
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Put  bowl  into  boiling  water  and  keep  the 
water  boiling  while  you  add  one-half  cup 
of  rich  milk  or  cream.  Beat  until  smooth 
and  creamy  then  take  from  fire  and  add 
one  tablespoon  of  vanilla. 

ITo  be  Continuedl 


The  Strawberry  Uncooked 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Pack  a  strawberry  ice  cream  into  a 
rather  deep  ring  or  border  mold.  Turn 
out  on  a  large  shallow  glass  dish  and  sur- 
round with  a  border  of  pink  roses  and 
maidenhair  fern.  Pill  the  center  with 
fresh  figs  in  syrup. 

Strawberry  and  Bice  Pudding 

Boil  one-fourth  cup  of  rice  till  thor- 
oughly done,  while  warm  put  through  a 
potato  ricer  and  into  one  cup  of  this 
rice  stir  one  cup  of  strawberry  juice. 
Whip  one-half  pint  of  heavy  cream.  Dis- 
solve a  tablespoon  of  gelatine  over  the 
steam  of  the  kettle  and  add,  with  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar  and  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs,  to  the  rice  and  berry 
juice.  Stir  in  the  whipped  cream  and 
pour  into  a  wetted  mold  and  put  on  ice 
for  at  least  six  hours  before  serving. 
Serve  as  it  is  or  turn  on  a  platter  and 
heap  fresh  strawberries  around  it  and 
serve  with  or  without  cream.  Any  other 
fruit  may  be  used,  but  we  prefer  the 
strawberries.    A.  W.  S. 

Sweet  Strawberry  Cake 

Cream  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar 
with  one-half  cup  of  butter,  add  one-half 
cup  of  milky  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  reserv- 
ing the  white  of  one  for  frosting.  Flavor 
with  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  bake  in 
a  long  pan.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  add 
one  cup  of  pulverized  sugar,  color  and 
flavor  with  a  little  strawberry  juice  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  cake,  dotting 
with  fine  large  berries.  Cut  in  squares 
and  eat  with  a  fork. 

Strawberries  in  Pastry  Cups 

This  delicious  strawberry  dessert  was 
served  at  a  recent  luncheon.  A  rich  but 
not  puff  paste  (that  is  too  flaky)  was 
made  into  baskets  by  rolling  it  quite 
thin  and  putting  over  round-bottomed 
cups,  inverted  and  then  baked.  When 
eold  these  are  filled  with  berries  sweet- 
ened and  with  a  iceneroos  spoonfol  of 


whipped  cream  on  top,  the  whole  served 
on  strawberry  loaves  if  obtainable. 

Strawberries  with  Shortbread 

When  strawberries  are  in  season  try 
serving  them  with  real  Scotch  shortbread, 
either  as  cake  or  bake  the  bread  in  two 
thin  sheets  and  put  the  ben;ies  between 
and  on  top.  Make  tha  shortbread  with  one 
pound  of  fiour,  well  sifted,  mix  thor- 
oughly with  it  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fine  sugar;  make  a  well  in  the  center  of 
this  and  put  in  half  a  pound  of  firm, 
sweet  butter — ^if  the  butter  is  very  hard 
warm  it  a  little,  but  do  not  let  it  become 
oily  or  the  cake  will  not  be  good.  Mix 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  until  the 
mixture  becomes  adherent,  then  work  and 
knead  into  a  round  ball.  When  quite 
smooth,  flatten  it  (with  the  hands)  into 
a  cake  or  cakes  half  an  inch  thick.  Place 
on  a  dry,  shallow  tin,  prick  all  over 
with  a  fork  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  after 
it  is  baked  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  tin 
for  a  minute  or  two,  then  slip  off.  With 
peaches  or  raspberries  this  will  also  be 
delicious.  If  to  be  served  with  coffee  or 
tea,  crimp  the  edges  of  the  bread  and  if 
liked  put  a  few  strips  of  candied  peel,  or 
comfits,  on  top  before  putting  in  the 
oven.    C.  A. 

Strawberry  Sherbet 

Cover  three  quarts  of  hulled  berries 
with  three  cups  of  sugar.  Cook  one  pine- 
apple with  one  cup  of  water  and  two 
cups  of  sugar,  let  stand  twelve  hours. 
Mash  the  strawberries  and  pineapple 
through  a  coarse  strainer,  then  a  finer 
strainer.  Add  the  juice  of  three  lemons. 
Then  add  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
the  syrup  formed  from  the  sugar  and 
fruit  juices.  Add  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs  and  freeze. 

Frozen  Strawberry  Shortcake 

This  was  the  novel  finish  to  a  country 
dub  dinner  last  month.  A  cup-shaped 
cake  was  inverted  and  slightly  hollowed 
for  each  portion,  the  filling  being  a  sher- 
bet of  crushed  strawberries,  topped  with 
stifOiy  whipped  and  highly  sweetened 
cream.  A  huge  berry  with  its  cap  on 
formed  the  apex  of  tiie  prettily  colored 
concoction.    J.  S.  B« 

Strawberry  Cocktail 

Add  to  the  jnioe  of  three  oranges  the 
juice  of  a  lemon   and  powdered  sogar 
to  taste,  m/Mng  the  mixture  rather  tAaef^% 
stir  nntil  the  tojbkc  Sa  ^oasw^^^sA^HiMWi.  ^^-. 
Stem,  wa^  ^wml  vaaft.  ^kS&l  wi»  ^m»«^ 
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strawberries.  At  serving  time,  cut  the 
berries  into  quarters  or  halves,  dispose 
them  in  cocktail  glasses,  cover  with  the 
fruit  juice  and  add  a  tablespoon  of  finely 
cracked   or  shaved  ice. 


Seasonable  Entrees 

By  Linda  Hull  Lamed 

Many  housekeepers  consider  the  entree 
inseparable  from  the  social  function,  only 
to  be  introduced  at  the  company  luncheon 
or  dinner.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  for 
a  seasonable  entree  often  turns  a  poor 
meal  into  an  adequate  menu.  An  entree 
is  often  but  a  made-up  dish  of  leftovers, 
palatable  and  attractive,  or  it  is  a  little 
more  complicated  way  of  serving  an  or- 
dinary dish  so  that  it  can  take  the  place 
of  an  entire  course.  All  made  dishes, 
therefore,  are  not  entrees;  they  are  only 
such  when  served  as  the  main  part  of  a 
<?onrse.  So  if  one  serves  any  compli- 
\;ated  dish  with  a  main  dish  of  meat  or 
poultry  or  fish,  or  even  with  a  salad,  it  is 
not  then  called  an  entree,  but  a  side  dish. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  use  very  large  dinner 
plates  and  put  everything  upon  them. 
This  style  is  not  always  comfortable, 
however,  especially  when  the  side  dish  or 
vegetable  is  wet  and  messy;  so,  after  all, 
the  housewife,  while  she  follows  fashion 
as  long  as  it  is  consistent,  is  generally  in- 
dependent enough  to  yield  to  her  own 
tastes  and  convenience. 

Chickens,  chops  and  eggs  are  now  at 
their  best,  and  the  following  methods  will 
be  a  welcome  change  from  the  ordinary 
routine.  The  generally  accepted  method 
of  cooking  chicken  this  time  of  year  is 
to  broil  it.  Larger  chickens  are  selected 
for  the  following  dishes,  and  the  recipes 
are  suitable  for  any  month,  as  long  as 
tender  chickens  can  be  secured. 

Chicken  and  Asparagus  Tips 

The  chicken  should  be  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  then  sauted  in  two  tablespoons 
of  clear  bacon  fat — ^just  for  a  moment; 
it  should  not  brown.  This  is  just  to 
flavor  and  enrich  the  meat.  Now  cover  the 
chicken  and  let  it  slowly  steam  about  one- 
half  hour,  but  not  until  dry.  It  should 
be  quite  moist.  Roll  each  piece  in  fine 
bread  crumbs  seasoned  well  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  saute  in  the  same  pan,  after 
pouring  off  the  liquid  from  the  chicken 
to  use  as  gravy.  More  bacon  fat  and 
a  little  butter  should  be  used.  When  del* 
icately  brown  put  chicken  on  a  hot  plat- 
tar  and  add  one  tablespoon  of  flour  to 


the  pan,  then  pour  in  the  gravy  and  one- 
half  cup  of  cream.  When  boiling,  add 
one  egg  yolk,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
a  tiny  pinch  of  ground  mace  and  one  cup 
of  freshly  boiled  asparagus  tips.  Pour 
around  the  chicken  and  serve  at  once. 

Chicken  Fillets   with  Celery  Boidettes 

This  is  almost  a  company  dish,  as 
nothing  but  the  white  meat  and  second 
joints,  minus  the  bone,  are  used.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  chicken  should  be  covered 
with  cold  water  and  stewed  down  for 
gravy.  To  this  add  one  tablespoon  of 
onion,  celery  and  parsley  and  a  bit  of 
bay  leaf,  one  clove,  and  if  it  be  too  early 
for  celery,  a  dash  of  celery  salt  will  give 
the  desired  flavor.  Spread  the  fillets  with 
softened  butter,  generously  filled  with  salt 
and  paprika.  Put  in  a  smooth  baking 
pan,  cover  with  buttered  paper  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes,  then  remove  paper  and 
let  them  brown  most  delicately.  Now  put 
them  on  a  hot  platter,  add  flour  to  the 
pan  and  then  the  strained  broth;  cook 
until  boiling  and  strain.  One-half  cup 
of  cream  added  to  this  gravy  makes  the 
dish   delicious.      Serve   surrounded   with 

Celery  and  Potato  Boulettes 

Mix  one  cup  each  of  boiled  potato 
chopped  fine,  and  celery,  also  minced ;  add 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  egg  yolk 
slightly  beaten,  salt  and  pepper  and 
enough  chicken  liquor  to  make  into  balls. 
Add  one-half  cup  of  nut  meats  chopped 
fine — pecans  or  English  walnut  meats. 
Roll  balls  in  egg  white  beaten  slightly 
with  a  little  cold  water,  then  in  very  fine 
toast  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  If  it  be 
too  early  for  celery  and  potatoes,  make 
balls  of  boiled  rice  and  freshly  boiled 
okra.     Do   not  use   last  year's  potatoes. 

If  there  should  be  any  left-over  chicken 
from  the  above,  use  it  for  another  day. 
as  another  entree,  called 

Lamb  Chops  with  Velvet  Satice 

Mince  the  chicken  fine,  mix.  with  the 
same  amount  of  bread  crumbs,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  cover  one  side 
of  some  rolled  or  plain  chops.  Put  these 
in  a  small  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  hot 
oven  one-quarter  of  an  hour.  The  chops 
should  not  be  very  thick  and  the  chicken 
forcemeat  should  be  dotted  with  butter, 
which  will  brown  the  tops  without  turn- 
ing the  chops.  The  sauce  is  very  rich, 
but  good.  Into  one  cup  of  chicken  stock 
left  over  from  the  prerious  cooking  of 
the  chicken,  put  a  small  piece  of  salt 
pork — ^very  small — a  few  slices  of  carrot 
or  onion,  salt  and  pepper  and  one  te»- 
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spoon  of  sugar,  add  enough  hot  water 
to  keep  the  one  cupful.  As  the  fat  rises, 
skini  it  off.  Now  add  one  tablespoon  of 
flour,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  cold  milk 
or  cream,  add  to  the  sauce,  boil  slightly 
for  a  few  moments  until  the  flour  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  strain  and  serve.  The 
pork  makes  the  sauce  smooth  and  rich. 

Lamb  Chops  au  Julienne 

Trim  the  chops  well,  having  them 
"Frenched,"  which  means  that  the  bone  is 
left  bare  to  be  "frilled."  Dust  the  chops 
on  each  side — ^they  should  be  about  an 
inch  thick — with  salt  and  pepper,  roll 
them  in  egg  and  then  in  crumbs  and  fry 
in  deep  fat  Ave  minutes.  Cool  the  fat 
after  the  chops  are  in  that  they  may 
cook  thoroughly  and  yet  not  be  too 
brown.  Prepare  a  brown  sauce  made 
with  highly  seasoned  stock,  add  to  one 
cup  of  this  sauce  one-half  cup  of  tomato 
liquor  or  juice  from  a  can  of  tomatoes, 
all  of  the  spring  vegetables  in  small  quan- 
tities— green  peas,  shredded  string  beans 
and  shredded  carrot — all  shredded  exceed- 
ingly fine.  This  makes  a  delicious  sum- 
mer piece  de  resistance  for  a  luncheon 
or  home  dinner.  The  sauce  should  be 
rather  thin. 

Eggs  and  Tomatoes,  Pepper  Sauce 

Cook  six  eggs  thirty-five  minutes. 
Peel  them,  but  leave  them  whole  and 
keep  them  warm.  Now  make  a  sauce  of 
butter,  flour  and  one  cup  of  tomatoes; 
add  one  green  pepper  minced  very  fine, 
one  tablespoon  of  parsley,  also  minced 
fine;  add  salt  to  taste.  Have  ready  six 
round  pieces  of  toast— entire  wheat  bread 
is  preferable,  as  it  gives  a  deliciously 
sweet,  nutty  flavor  to  the  dish.  Cover 
the  toast  with  some  of  the  sauce.  Place 
an  egg  on  each  round  and  pour  over  the 
sauce. 

Eggs  Portuguese 

A  very  ripe,  round  tomato  is  peeled 
and  stem  end  cut  out;  in  the  hole  thus 
made  is  put  an  uncooked  egg.  Dust  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  sprinkle  with  finely 
grated  cheese,  add  bits  of  butter  and  some 
finely  minced  parsley  or  chervil.  Bake 
until  egg  is  "set''  and  serve  very  hot. 

Following  are  two  delicious  sununer 
desserts,  although  a  dessert  is  scarcely  an 
entree.  The  French  call  this  kind  of  a 
dessert  an  entremets. 

Bed  Baspberry  Mousse 

Mash  one  quart  of  berries,  add  one- 
half  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  one 
tablespoon  of  granulated  gelatine  whieh 


has  been  soaked  in  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved in  one-quarter  cup  of  hot  water. 
Stir  until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
then  add  one  cup  of  cream  whipped  until 
very  stiff,  and  fold  in  one  banana,  cut 
into  very  thin  slices.  Turn  into  a  mold, 
put  on  ice  and,  after  three  hours,  serve 
with  sponge  cake.  A  pretty  way  to  make 
this  dessert  is  to  use  half  the  amount  of 
cream,  mold  the  mixture  in  egg  shells, 
and  serve  on  round  slices  of  sponge  cake, 
surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  cream 
whipped^  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
maraschino.  The  egg  shells  are  broken 
only  at  one  end,  the  egg  scooped  out,  then 
the  jelly  is  poured  in.  Stop  the  opening 
with  melted  paraffin  and  pack  in  ice. 

Blueberry  Pudding  Baked,  Cherry  Satice 

Beat  three  eggs  separately,  add  the 
yolks  to  one  cup  of  sugar  creamed  with 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  add  alternately 
two  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  three  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder  and  one  cup  of 
milk.  Flavor  with  a  little  nutmeg,  and 
add  more  flour,  if  necessary  to  make  a 
soft  batter.  The  last  moment  fold  in  the 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff,  add  one-half  tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  one  quart  of  berries 
well  dredged  in  flour.  Bake  half  an 
hour  and  serve  with  cherry  sauce.  Cream 
one-quarter  cup  of  butter,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  stoned  red  cherries. 
Strawberries  may  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  cherries,  as  either  of  these  fruits  give 
an  agreeable  acid  flavor  to  the  mildness 
of  the  blueberries. 


Old  Vegetables  Made  New 

Peas  with  Parsley  Sauce 

A  pleasant  variety  in  serving  peas  will 
be  found  in  adding  a  parsley  sauce.  To 
half  a  peck  of  peas  add  several  sprigs  of 
chopped  parsley  and  boil  as  usual.  When 
the  peas  are  thorousrhly  cooked  strain  off 
the  liquid,  of  which  there  should  be  two 
cups.  This  will  contain  most  of  the  pars- 
ley. To  this  add  a  little  cream,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper.  The  parsley  will  give 
the  peas  a  delightful  flavor  and  the  dish 
will  be  found  unusually  palatable.     R  B. 

Boiled  Badishes 

Radishes,  when  large  or  strong-flavored, 
may  be  cooked  to  advantage.  Wash, 
trim  elosely,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
or  until  tender;  thicken  the  water  in 
whieh  they  were  boiled  with  a  teaspoon 
of  eomstareh  and  season  liberally  with 
salt  and  butter.    They  taste  Uke  deliiwito^ 
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spicy  turnips,  and  the  color  is  odd  and 
attractive.     N.  F.  D. 

Tomatoes  with  White  Sauce 

An  old  and  veiy  successful  entree 
served  recently  at  a  house  party  dinner 
was  concocted  from  medium-sized,  whole 
tomatoes,  peeled,  of  course,  and  stuffed 
with  a  finely  minced  mixture  of  nut  meats, 
chives  and  celery  moistened  with  a  little 
French  dressing.  Over  all  was  poured 
what  appeared  to  be  the  accustomed  may- 
onnaise, but  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
rich,  piping-hot,  white  sauce,  thickened 
with  egg  and  containing  a  suspicion  of 
onion.  One  tomato  was  served  on  a  dia^ 
mond  of  toast  to  each  guest,     J.  S.  B. 

Radishes  with  Beefsteak 

I  tried  an  experiment  by  cooking  rad- 
ishes with  my  beefsteak,  frying  them  with 
the  steak,  and  in  plenty  of  butter.  The 
result  was  delicious,  and  so  like  mush- 
rooms in  flavor  that  very  few  eating  of 
them  would  recognize  the  difference. 
F.  C. 

Potato    Salad 

Boil  six  ordinary-sized  potatoes  until 
tender,  but  not  ready  to  break.  Blend 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  with  one  level 
teaspoon  of  salt,  half  the  quantity  of 
mustard  and  white  or  red  pepper  to 
taste,  drain  the  potatoes  and  shake  them 
in  this  mixture  while  hot  until  each  is 
thoroughly  coated.  When  cool,  cut  in 
small  cubes  and  season  with  onion  juice, 
or  mix  with  a  little  very  finely  minced 
cream,  salt  lightly  and  mix  with  one- 
quarter  cup  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Have 
both  potatoes  and  dressing  very  cold;  mix 
lightly  with  two  forks,  and  heap  in  a 
dish  lined  with  endive  or  blanched  lettuce. 
Serve  with  small  pats  of  cottage  cheese 
garnished  with  pepper  cress.     R.  F.  D. 


Canned  Goods  in  Camp 

By  a  Camper 

'TThat — 3'ou  plan  to  feed  your  family 
on  canned  stuff  and  in  summer,  too!" 

'Tes,  I  do,  and  I'll  wager  they  will 
be  in  better  condition  than  I  was  at  the 
end   of  last  year's  camping  trip. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  but  Merrimashee  is 
not  the  only  camp  where  they  are  a 
snare   and   a    delusion. 

"Now,  just  glance  over  my  list  and 
see  if  I  am  planning  to  starve  the  fam- 
ily. I  intend  to  have  enough  on  hand 
so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  depend  on  a 
nerve-racking    weekly    search    for    the 


farmer  who  is  supposed  to  be  eager  to 
sell  his  produce  for  a  song.  K  he  comes 
— well  and  good,  we  will  profit  by  it;  if 
not,   we   shall  not   suffer. 

"Quantities  bothered  me,  at  first,  bat  I 
made  out  some  menus,  covering  an  aver- 
age week  and  based  my  purchases  on 
them.  I  planned  for  some  fresh  fruit 
as  well  as  milk  and  eggs.  However,  I 
shall  also  take  a  package  of  each  of 
those  new  products — powdered  milk  and 
eggs.  Uncle  Sam  is  using  them  for  navy 
stores,  so  they  must  be  really  good. 

"We  investigated  every  brand  before 
we  purchased  and  insisted  on  having 
only  that  from  the  dealer.  Moreover,  if 
I  were  planning  to  be  at  home  during  the 
summer,  I  should  stock  the  storeroom  in 
much  the  same  way.  Wilted  fresh  veg- 
etables are  not  to  be  compared,  to  my 
mind,  with  prime,  well-packed  canned 
goods. 

"When  packed  the  supplies  take  up 
little  room;  any  dealer  will  ship  directly 
to  the  camp  and  the  packing  box  fur- 
nishes  the   only   storeroom   needed.'' 

Following  are  the  menus  in  question, 
with  the  quantities  to  follow  them,  one 
week,  for  four  people.  They  are  not 
arbitrary,  but  should  be  of  some  assist- 
ance in  planning  for  a  summer  camp: 


Monday 

DINNER 

BREAKFAST 

Camp    mess    salmon 

Cereal 
Pancakes 

bake 
Berries            Cookies 

Herring  relish 

SUPPER 

Coffee 

Bacon  and  egrgrs 

DINNER 

Canned  peaches 

Clam  chowder 

Biscuits 

Fresh  fruit 

Camp  biscuit 

Thanday 

SUPPER 

BREAKFAST 

Broiled  fresh  fish 

Camp   biscuit 

Coflfee 

Cereal 

Bacon        Biscuits 

Coflfee 

Tuesday 

DINNER 

BREAKFAST 

Baked     beans     with 

Fried  cereal 

pork 

Blueberry  pancakes 

Camp   biscuit 

Coffee 

Berries 

DINNER 

SUPPER 

Canned  roast  beef 

Tomato  soup 

Fried  potatoes 

Sliced       smoked 

Crackers 

halibut 

Grape         rennet 

Biscuit           Coflfee 

custard 

SUPPER 

Friday 

Mock      turtle      soup 

BREAKFAST 

Corn    oysters 

Smoked  halibut 

Cookies 

Berry  pancakes 

Coflfee 

Wednesday 

DINNER 

BREAKFAST 

Smoked  beef  frizzled 

Browned   roast   beef 

with  esTSTS 

hash 

Potatoes 

Camp   biscuit 

Biscuits 

Coflfee 

Peanut  butter 
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SUPPER 

Corn    pancakes 

Fried  potatoes 

Apricots         Cookies 

fltatnrday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal 

Scrambled    egga 

with   bacon 

Camp   biscuit 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Salmon  chowder 
Berry  pancakes 

SUPPER 
Baked  beans 


Biscuit      Coffee 
Fruit 

BanOajr 

BREAKFAST 

Grilled  bloaters 

Camp    biscuit 

Coffee 

DINNER 

Chicken       fried       in 

bacon  fat 

Potatoes  Biscuit 

Berries 

SUPPER 

Stewed      tomatoes 

with  corn 

Biscuits 

Peanut    butter 


For  the  week  will  be  needed:  One- 
half  pound  of  coffee,  2  packages  cereal, 
4  three-pound  packages  of  prepared 
flour,  2  cans  of  baked  beans,  1  can  clam 
chowder,  1  can  roast  beef,  Vp,  peck  of 
potatoes,  2  cans  soup,  4  cans  com,  2 
cans  salmon,  2  cans  tomatoes,  1  jar 
bacon,  1  can  each  peaches  and  apricots 
and  1  bottle  grape  juice,  2  cans  chicken, 
1  can  smoked  halibut,  1  box  bloaters,  1 
jar  smoked  beef,  one-half  dozen  packages 
of  crackers  and  cookies  and  1  package 
each  of  milk  and  egg  powder. 

Some  of  the  favorite  recipes  of  this 
particular  family  of  campers  follow* 

Creamed  Smoked  Halibut 

Use  one-half  a  jar  of  fish  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it.  Let  stand  five 
minutes.  Scald  one  pint  of  milk  and 
thicken.  Drain  water  from  fish,  add  the 
cream.  Season  with  pepper  and  serve 
with  baked  potatoes. 

Broiled  Birds  with  Bacon  Bolls 

Clean  the  birds  and  cut  them  down  the 
back;  carefully  wipe  inside  and  out  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place.  Brush  over  the  wires  of  a  double 
broiler  with  bacon  fat,  set  the  birds  in 
place  and  broil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
over  coals  that  are  not  too  bright.  Broil 
at  first  with  the  inside  of  the  birds  to- 
ward the  fire,  and  far  enough  away  to 
avoid  burning.  Set  on  rounds  of  toast, 
spread  with  a  little  butter,  creamed  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Garnish  each  bird  with 
a  slice  of  fried  bacon.  Roll  the  slices 
and  fasten  with  wooden  toothpicks,  then 
cook  in  the  fat  just  long  enough  to  be- 
come crisp,  and  lightly  colored.  Remove 
the  toothpicks  before  serving.  To  roast 
birds,  wrap  each  in  a  slice  of  bacon  and 
cook  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Camp  Mess  Salmon  Bake 

One  can  of  salmon,  one-pound  can  of 
tomatoes;   arrange  in   alternate   layers^ 


season  with  salt,  pepper  and  two  ounces 
of  salt  pork  cut  into  dice,  add  the  liquid 
from  both  cans  and  cover  the  top  with 
hard  bread  crumbs,  put  in  a  little  drip- 
ping on  top  and  bake  a  light  brown. 

Cheese  Crust 

Cut  thin  slices  of  bread,  fry  them  on 
one  side  in  butter;  drain  and  let  get 
cool.  Spread  them,  on  the  unfried  side, 
with  a  mixture  prepared  as  follows:  Mix 
one  tablespoon  of  herring  relish  with 
one  and  one-half  of  butter;  add  a  pinch 
of  pepper  and  mustard  and  stir  well  to 
make  a  smooth  paste.  Put  a  thin  slice 
of  Swiss  or  American  cheese  between 
two  slices. 

Bloaters,  Boiled 

Clean  fish  and  place  in  boiling  water 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  no  longer; 
remove  and  place  in  hot  dish.  Serve 
with  potatoes,  cream  sauce  or  drawn  but- 
ter. 

Grape  Juice  Bennet  Custard 

One  quart  milk,  sugar  to  sweeten,  two 
tablespoons  of  rennet  extract,  two  table- 
spoons grape  juice.  Put  a  quart  of 
milk  in  a  double  boiler  over  the  fire 
and  let  it  warm  through ;  sweeten  to  taste, 
and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  rennet;  before  adding  the 
rennet,  stir  two  tablespoons  of  grape 
juice  into  the  milk,  and  when  the  rennet 
is  added  pour  into  a  large  glass  bowl. 
Set  away  in  a  cool  place  where  it  may 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  curd  sets, 
and  when  quite  cold  serve  with  sugar 
and  cream.  The  milk  should  be  only 
slightly  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  if  the 
bowl  is  subjected  to  jars  or  any  dis- 
turbance while  the  curd  is  setting,  the 
eustard  is  apt  to  whey.  The  custard  will 
be  a  dainty  shade  of  lavender,  and  if 
desired,  may  be  poured  into  individual 
molds  or  into  sherbet  cups.  If  turned 
out  onto  individual  dishes  at  serving  time, 
a  ring  of  whipped  eream  may  be  placed 
around  each  mold  of  custard.  A  single 
candied  violet  may  be  placed  on  top  of 
each  mold  at  serving  time,  and  the 
whipped  cream  may  be  dusted  with 
crushed  candied  violets  and  pistachio  nuts 
chopped  very  fine,  making  a  delicious 
and  elaborate  dessert. 


Did  You  ever  pat  whole  shrimps  on 
each  side  of  eream  cheese  balls  to  earry 
out  a  touch  of  pink  with  a  salad  eonrsef 
Did  yoa  ever  oolor  whipped  eream  served 
with  ehooolate  for  the  same  pnrpowt 
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June  Menus 

Simple  Hot-Weather  Meals 

How  to  Follow  the  Menos 

[Dishes  marked  with  an  asterisk  will 
be  found  below  or  among  the  Menu 
Recipes.] 

The  rusk  for  luncheon  the  first  Mon- 
day is  made  by  drying  thoroughly  all 
the  bread  scraps  in  the  oven,  then  put 
them  through  a  food  chopper.  They  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

Use  five  pounds  from  the  under  round 
for  the  casserole.  Cut  the  meat  in  inch 
blocks  and  proceed  as  usual. 

For  Tuesday,  purchase  a  forequarter 
of  lamb.  Cut  off  enough  of  the  lean 
meat  for  the  cakes  for  dinner.  Parboil 
the  rest  and  chill,  reserving  it  for  din- 
ner  Thursday. 

A  few  prunes  may  be  added  to  the 
boiled  tongue  for  dinner  the  first  Wed- 
nesday. Cook  the  green  peas  with  a 
little  mint  if  the  flavor  is  lied. 

The  rusk  for  Thursday's  breakfast 
may  be  purchased  at  the  baker's  or  in 
cartons  at  the  grocer's.  It  is  a  twice- 
baked  bread,  slightly  shorter  than  the 
usual. 

There  should  be  sufficient  beans  and 
peas  left  from  the  two  previous  dinners 
to  serve  as  a  salad  with  boiled  dressing 
for  luncheon  Thursday. 

Substitute  graham  or  rye  for  the  oat- 
meal rolls  and  bread  the  fii*st  Saturday 
if  it  should  be  unseasonably  hot.  Oat- 
meal is  too  heating  a  food  in  very  hot 
weather  for  the  average  person. 

Use  left-over  lamb  and  tongue  for 
the  browned  hash  Saturday. 

Use  canned  com  for  the  pancakes  for 
luncheon  Thursday,  making  a  thin  bat- 
ter with  enough  flour  to  just  hold  them 
together.  Flour  varies,  so  test  the  first 
one. 

If  sea  trout  be  unobtainable  for  the 
second  Friday,  use  any  white  fish;  fresh- 
water fish  if  available  are  delicious. 


Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Cereal   with   top  milk 

EgfTS  Coffee 

LUNXHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Potato  salad 
Rusk  and  milk* 

DINNER 

Casserole  of  beef 
with  vegetables* 
Tapioca   custard 


Tnasday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

top  inilk 
Corn   gems  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Creamed        finnan 

haddie 

Tomato  salad 

Cookies 

DINNER 

Broiled     lamb     cokes 

Creamed  potatoes 


String    beans 
Strawberry    shortcake 

WodBMkUy 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 

Scrambled    eggs 

Plain   rolls  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 
Salmon  salad 
Toasted  rolls 
Cocoa   shells 

DINNER 

Boiled    tongue* 

Mashed  potatoes 

Green  peas* 

Apricot  ice 

Crackers 

Thiursday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 

Rusk  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Vegetable  salad* 

Gingerbread      with 

cream 

DINNER 

Pot  roast  of  lamb* 

Baked  potatoes 

Asparagus 

Cocoanut  porridge 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal  with  top  milk 

Baked  eggs 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Broiled    small    fish 

Creamed  potatoes 

Lettuce   with    French 

dressing 

Wafers 

DINNER 

Cold  tongue 
Mashed   potatoes- 
Sliced  tomatoes 
Chocolate     cornstarch 
pudding 

fllatiirday 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 

Codfish     in     cream 

sauce 

Oatmeal   rolls* 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Egg  salad 

Oatmeal    bread 

Berries 

DINNER 

Browned  hash* 

Stuffed   tomatoes 

Strawberry   shortcake 

SiiBday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

top   milk 

Oatmeal    toast 

Coffee 


DBINBB 

Broiled  Hamburgr 

steak 

Mashed  potatoes 

Asparagrus 

Lettuce  with  dressing 

Bonbons 

SUPPER 

Cheese       and       nut 

sandwiches 

Sponge  cake    Iced  tea 

Monday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  top   milk 

Savory   liver 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Chicken  soup 

Vegetable  salad 

Sour  milk  cookies 

DINNER 

Pot  roast  of  veal 

Potatoes 

Boiled  radishes 

Bread    pudding    with 

caramel    sauce 


BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Cereal  with   milk 

Eggs  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked   tomatoes   with 

onions 

Rye  popovers 

Iced  tea 

DINNER 

Diced       cod       with 

potatoes 

Green  peas 

Cocoa   omelet* 

Wsdnsflday 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Cereal  with  top  milk 
Creamed     dried      beef 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Vegetable  salad 

Graham  rolls 

Strawberry    shortcake 

DINNER 

Boiled    ham 

Mashed   potatoes 

Peas      with      parsley 

sauce 

Omelet  sou  file* 

with    maple    sugar 

sauce 

Thursday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal   with   figs    and 

top   milk 

Creamed   smoked    fish 

Toast        Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Corn  pancakes 

Tomato  and  cucumber 

salad 

Cookies 

DINNER 

Veal  cutlets  with  ham 

Mashed   potatoes 

Cucumbers    Radishes 

Plain  ice  cream  with 

fruit  sauce 
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Frldaj 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal  with   top   milk 

Fried   small   fish 
Corn    gems  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cheese  pudding 

Rye    bread 

Berries 

DINNER 

Baked      stuffed      sea 

trout* 

Baked  potatoes 

Sliced    tomatoes 

Pineapple  tapioca 

Satnrdaj 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal  with  nuts  and 

top  milk 
Graha^    rolls     Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Hulled  corn  and  milk 

Cottage   cheese 

Gingerbread 


DINNER 

Broiled   liver 
Mashed   potatoes 

String  beans 
fYuit  shortcake 

fltandfty 

BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Plain  omelet 

Rolls  Coffee 

DINNER 

Fried   chicken* 

Escalloped  potatoes 

Sliced  tomatoes 

Radishes 

Strawberry  ice  cream 

SUPPER 

Tomatoes       with 

mayonnaise 

Graham    bread 

Cocoa  shells 

Cake 


day.  A  mixture  of  crushed  fruits  is 
delicious  as  a  sauce  for  the  popovers. 
Use  a  portion  of  a  can  of  pineapple  with 
the  berries,  reserving  the  rest  for  the 
Bavarian  cream. 


Additional  Menus 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Spend  More  Upon 

the  Table 

How  to  FoUow  the  Additumttl  Menus 

For  breakfast  Tuesday  serve  straw- 
berries for  the  fruity  if  possible.  Bake 
the  eggs  in  well-buttered  muffin  cups, 
just  long  enough  to  set  the  whites; 
serve  with  melted  butter. 

Use  a  cream  cheese  rabbit  mixture  to 
serve  in  the  croustades  for  luncheon  the 
first  Wednesday. 

For  luncheon  the  first  Friday  use  the 
Indian  meal  pancakes  as  a  hot  bread 
without  syrup. 

Chop  the  chicken  left  from  dinner 
and  serve  on  Saturday  morning  with 
cream  sauce  on  toast. 

Put  a  can  of  com  in  the  pot  of  baked 
beans  two  hours  before  serving.  This 
is  an  old  Cape  Cod  custom  and  very 
delicious. 

Cherries  are  served  for  breakfast  the 
first  Sunday;  do  not  use  them  at  this 
meal  if  the  family  be  unwilling  to  omit 
the   morning  cereal. 

Use  canned  peaches  for  the  frozen  des- 
sert. For  supper  serve  the  cocoa  hot 
or  cold  as  preferred. 

If  fresh  mushrooms  cannot  be  pro- 
cured for  the  first  Monday,  use  a  cucum- 
ber and  cress  salad.  A  cold  dinner  of 
sliced  roast  is  often  appreciated  for  one 
of  the  first  hot  days.  If  cold  lamb  should 
not  be  practical  for  dinner  the  first  Mon- 
day, heat  the  slices  in  a  very  little  batter 
or  gravy. 

Use  the  remnants  of  the  veal  roast  in 
the  soaffl6  for  luncheon  the  second  Taes- 


Tnssday 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit 

Baked    eggs 

Graham  toast     Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OB  SUPPER 

Escalloped     quahaugs 

String  bean  salad 

Breadsticks 

DINNER 

Pot  roast  of  veal 
Vegetable  salad 

Pineapple   tapioca 
with    whipped    cream 
Wafers     Small  coffee 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal    with    cream 

Broiled     smoked    fish 

Oatmeal     rolls 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Hot        cheese        in 

croustades 

Sliced   tomatoes   with 

dressing 

Oatmeal    bread 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 

Roast     leg     of    lamb 

Baked  potatoes 

Fried  tomatoes 

Strawberry    shortcake 

Small  coffee 

Thuradaj 

BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Cereal     with     cream 

Plain  omelet 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cold  sliced  lamb 

Corn  fritters 

Tomato  salad 

Small   cakes 

DINNER 

Cream   of    com   soup 
Chicken,  southern 

style 

Creamed  potatoes 

Green  peas 

Rice  cream 

Sour    cream     cookies 

Frldaj 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal  with  dates  and 

cream 

Scrambled  eggs 

Popovers  CofEee 

LUNOHaON  OR  SUPPRR 

Tomato     salad     with 

mayonnaise 

Indian  meal  pancakes 

Berries 


DINNER 

Bouillon 

Baked    sea    trout 

Madhed   potatoes 

Baked      squash 

Cucumbers      with 

dressing 

Boiled  rice  with  fruit 

Small  coffee 

fltatnrdmy 

BREAKFAST    . 

Cereal    with    cream 

Minced      chicken      on 

toast* 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Baked      corn      and 

beans* 

Popovers 

Cucumbers      with 

dressing 

Sponge  cake 

DINNER 

Broiled  steak 

Potatoes    Lima  beans 

Beet  and  lettuce  salad 

Spanish   cream 

Wafers 

Small  coffee 

Sunday 

BREAKFAST 

Cherries 

Plain   omelet 

With  bacon 

Rusk  Coffee 

DINNER 

Clear  soup 
Roast     leg    of    lamb 

Browned  potatoes 

Spinach    with    butter 

sauce 

Tomato  salad 

Frozen  peaches 

Wafers      Small  coffee 

SUPPER 

Sardines    with    lemon 
Bread       and       butter 

sandwiches 
Iced  cocoa  Cake 

Kondaj 

BREAKFAST 

Grape     fruit 

Baked  eggs 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Mushrooms  cooked  in 

butter* 
Cream       puffs       with 

cheese  filling 
Iced  tea  Wafers 

DINNER 

Clear    tomato   soup 
Sliced  lamb  with  mint 

jelly* 

Fried  summer  sqtuurii 

Potatoes 
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Watercress        with 

French    dressing 

Prune        Jelly        with 

whipped  cream 

Small  cofPee 

Tuesday 

BRSAKFAST 

Stewed    prunes 

Broiled  small  fish 

Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Lamb  souffle 
RoUs  Fruit 

DINNER 

Roast  rib  of  beef 

Potatoes       Peas 

Cucumber    and    cress 

salad 

Chocolate  custard 

Wafers      Small  coffee 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST 

Strawberries 

Cereal      with      cream 

Omelet    Rye  popovers 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Cold     roast     beef 
Mustard  pickles 

Potato   cakes 
Pruit    shortcake 

DINNER 

Clear   soup 
Chicken       with 

asparagrus 

Mashed   potatoes 

Steamed  squash 

Nuts  Raisins 

Wafers      Iced  tea 

Thnrsdmy 

BREAKFAST 

Cherries 

Broiled  smoked 

salmon 

Cerealine  muffins 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

"Egga    Portuguese 
Breadsticks 
.  Crullers 

DINNER 

Grapefruit    cocktail 

Lamb       chops       with 

velvet   sauce 

Riced  potatoes 

String:  beiuis 

Strawberry    shortcake 

Friday 

BREAKFAST 

Shredded    pineapple 
Cereal      with      cream 

Baked  eggs 
Toast  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Salmon    chowder 

Watercress  salad 

Wafers  Cheese 

Currant  jelly 

DINNER 

Clam  soup 
Vegetable    roast 
Stuffed  tomatoes 


Lettuce  with  dressing 

Plain    ice   cream 

with    fruit    sauce 

Saturday 

BREAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cereal    with    cream 

Finnan       haddie       in 

cream 
Popovers  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Fggs     and     tomatoes 

with  pepper  sauce 

Graham  rolls 

Fruit 

DINNER 

Chicken  fricassee 

Tomatoes   Boiled   rice 

Cucumber    and    cress 

salad 

Wafers         Cheese 
Red  raspberry  mousse 


BREAKFAST 

Grapefruit 

Chicken   on    toast 

Coffee  Crullers 

DINNER 

Roast     loin     of     veal 
Watermelon    preserve 

Baked  onions 

Potatoes  Radishes 

Asparagus     on     toast 

Rhubarb   sherbet 

Small  cakes 

SUPPER 

Graham    bread 

Cheeseballs 

Wafers  Iced  tea 

Moudsy 

BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 

Cereal      with      cream 
Scrambled  eggs 

Muffins  Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Fscalloped      scallops 

Cucumbers    with 

dressing 

Fruit    muffins 

DINNER 

Tomato  soup 

Broiled     lamb     steak 

Potato  puff 

Lima    beans 

Radishes 

Chocolate  cream 

Wafers     Small  coffee 

Tuesday 

BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Smoked     herring     on 

toast 

Coffee 

LUNCHEON  OR  SUPPER 

Veal  souffle 

Popovers    with    fruit 

sauce 

DINNER 

Roast     rib     of     beef 

Browned  potatoes 
Asparagus     on     toast 

Radishes 

Pineapple     Bavarian 

cream 

Iced  coffee 


Menu  Recipes 

Salman  Chowder 

Cut   one  large   potato   and   one   lialf 

onion  into  small  pieces;  boil  in  a  cup  of 
water,  adding  red  pepper,  a  few  drops 
of  Worcestershire  sauce,  even  less  of 
kitchen  bouquet  and  a  quart  of  milk. 
Just  before  the  milk  boils,  add  one-half 
can  of  salmon,  two  hard-cooked  eggs, 
chopped  fine,  and  a  few  broken  crackers. 

Cocoa  Omelet 

Separate  five  eggs.  To  the  well-beaten 
yolks  add  three  tablespoons  of  cream,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  three  teaspoons  of  cocoa 
and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Fold  in 
the  beaten  whites.  Cook  two  minutes  in 
an  omelet  pan,  then  brown  in  the  oven 
and   serve  immediately. 

Mock  Sweetbreads 

Dip  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread  in 
beaten  egg.  Season  with  salt  and  fry  a 
light  brown  in  hot  butter.  Remove  to 
platter  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce 
poured  over  them:  Two  cups  of  milk, 
thickened  with  a  dessertspoon  of  corn- 
starch. Season  to  taste  and  add  a  gen- 
erous lump  of  butter.  Last,  add  two- 
thirds  or  a  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats. 
Pour,  piping  hot,  over  the  "sweetbreads" 
and  serve  immediately.  Garnish  with 
sprigs  of  parsley.    F.  S. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Ham 

Purchase  two  veal  cutlets;  on  one  place 
a  slice  of  ham,  cover  with  the  second  cut- 
let. Place  in  a  roasting  pan  and  eook 
until  tender  in  an  oven,  hot  at  first,  to 
sear  the  meat,  but  lowered  to  moderate 
heat.     The  gravy  will  be  ddieions.     C.  C. 

Baked  Potatoes  with  Onions 

Select  half  a  dozen  firm,  ripe  tomatoes. 
Rub  these  well  with  a  cloth  and  cut  into 
halves.  Place  in  a  shallow  baking  pan, 
cut  sides  up  and  cover  each  slice  of  to- 
mato with  grated  cheese.  Prepare  three 
onions  by  frying  them  in  butter,  after 
being  chopped  fine.  Put  a  layer  of  the 
fried  onions  on  the  cheese;  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Lastly,  dredge  with 
grated  bread  crumbs  and  dot  with  bits  of 
butter.  Set  in  the  oven  to  bake  an  even 
brown.     Serve  very  hot.     E.  L. 

Omelet  Souffle 

All  the  recipes  for  omelet  souffle  which 
I  have  seen  say  that  that  dainty  should 
be  eaten  immediately  upon  its  exit  from 
the  oven.  I  experimented  with  a  small 
one,  hoping  to  make  one  whidi  would 
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tain  its  puffiness,  and  was  suceessful.  To 
two  egg  yolks  were  added  two  level  table- 
spoons of  flour,  a  saltspoon  of  salt,  a 
daah  of  pepper,  a  teaspoon  of  melted  bat- 
ter, and  a  generous  half-cup  of  milk, 
mixed  thoroughly  and  to  creamy  smooth- 
ness. Another  teaspoon  of  melted  batter 
was  put  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  to  be 
cooked  and  served,  and  the  mixture 
poured  in.  It  was  then  stirred  over  the 
fire  till  it  was  almost  as  thick  as  double 
cream.  Removing  from  the  fire,  I  folded 
in  the  two  egg  whites,  beaten  as  stiff  as 
possible,  and  placed  it  in  the  oven,  un- 
covered, to  "set."  It  was  allowed  to 
stand  ten  minutes  after  it  was  done,  be- 
fore serving,  in  spite  of  which  the  last 
spoonful  served  was  as  light  and  delicate 
as  the  first.  A  small  spoonful  which  I 
set  aside  did  not  fall  or  become  tough 
even  when  cold.     E«  S. 

Fried  Chicken 

Clean  and  joint  two  small  "fryers.'' 
Put  two  tablespoons  each  of  butter  and 
lard  in  a  baking  pan  and  melt.  Roll  the 
chicken  in  flour  that  has  been  well  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper  and  lay  in 
the  pan,  making  only  one  layer.  Place 
the  pan  in  the  oven  and  when  the  chicken 
is  brown  on  one  side  turn  it  over.  When 
done  remove  to  a  platter,  garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  ^dth  gravy  made  in 
the  pan.  This  saves  the  discomfort  of 
frying  in  a  skillet  and  also  insures  a 
well-cooked  chicken.    B.  B. 

Asparagus 

After  experimenting  with  all  sorts  of 
utensils  in  which  to  boil  asparagus,  I 
finally  discovered  that  a  large  tin  coffee 
pot  met  the  requirements,  at  least  for  a 
small  family.  Its  hight  admits  the  as- 
paragus standing  on  end;  its  narrowness 
prevents   the   tips   from   toppling   over; 


the  spout  gives  an  outlet  in  case  of  boil- 
ing over;  the  closed  lid  allows  the  tips 
to  delicately  steam;  while  the  stalks  are 
cooked  thoroughly  in  the  deep,  rapidly 
boiling  water.  As  a  result  I  never  have 
broken  asparagus  tips  or  tough  stalks. 
H.  J. 


Clean  Markets 

One  hundred  clean  markets  and  gro- 
ceries, in  New  England,  are  to  be  given 
national  publicity  in  our  pages.  Readers 
are  invited  to  submit  the  names  of  such 
establishments,  with  the  names  of  three 
persons  of  unquestioned  standing  as  ref- 
erences. Such  markets  and  groceries, 
which  shall  be  found  on  investigation  by 
a  board  of  health,  a  physician  or  a  com- 
petent committee,  to  be  thoroughly,  hy- 
gienically  clean  and  well-kept,  will  be 
published  as  "Good  Housekeepino  clean 
markets."  The  following  markets,  as  now 
owned  and  conducted,  are  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  having  been  duly  investigated. 
Have  our  readers  other  candidates  to  be 
put  forward  under  the  same  conditions? 

J.  E.  Perkins,  Apponaug,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Royce  Brothers,  West  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

R.  D.  Creamer  &  Son,  Woodland  St, 
Worcester,   Massachusetts. 

Frank  L.  Perkins,  7  Light  St,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

L.  K  Milliken  &  Co,  Allen  and  Bon- 
ney  Sts,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

B.  G.  Morrison,  Lyndonville,  Vermont, 
Ruggles    Brothers,    Lyndonville,    Ver- 
mont. 

Duesler  Brothers,  21  PhoBnix  Ave, 
Waterbury,   Connecticut. 

C,  W.  Woodbury,  Needham,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Index  to  Recipes  in  this  Issue 


Bloaters,    boiled    

Birds,  broiled,  with  bacon  rolls   . . . , 

Cake,    sweet    strawberry        

Celery    and   potato    boulettes    

Cheese   crust    

Chicken  and  asparagus  tips   

Chicken  fillets  with  celery  boulettes 

Chicken,    fried     

Cocktail,    strawberry     

Cutlets,  veal  with  ham   

ISsrffs    Portugruese    

Eggs  and  tomatoes.  Pepper  sauce   . . 

Orape  Juice  rennet  custard    

Halibut,   creamed,   smoked    

Ice  cream,  strawberry   

Lamb  chops  au  Julienne   

Liamb  chops  with  velvet  sauce   

Mousse,    red    raspberry    

Omelet,    cocoa    

Omelet    souflle    
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Peas  with  parsley  sauce    

Potatoes,   baked,   with  onions    

Pudding,  blueberry,  cherry  sauce  . 

PuddingTi' fresh    fruit    

Pudding,    strawberry   and  rice    . . . 

Radishes,    boiled    

Radishes   with   beefsteak    

Salad,  potato   

Salmon  bake,  camp  mess   

Salmon    chowder    

Sauce,   caper    

Sauce,   vanilla    

Sherbet,    strawberry     

Shortcake,   strawberry   

Strawberries  in  pastry  cups 

Strawberries  with  shortbread   

Sweetbreads,   mock    

Tomatoes  with  white  sauce    

Turkey,    boiled    
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B  ,ayouj<  OBSERVERS  -^^'^  EXPERIMENTERS    B 


4i  The  summer  is  the  time  for  voyages  of 
Discovery.  Womenfolk  and  menfolk  fare 
forth  and  meet  their  kind  and  see  and 
hear  new  things  without  end.  For  this 
reason  a  premium  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  was  placed  upon  Discovery  para- 
graphs one  year  ago  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
The  result  was  an  enrichment  of  our  stock 
of  Discoveries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  many  readers.  The  same  plan 
will  be  repeated  this  year.  Discoveries 
mailed  on  and  after  June  1,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 21,  inclusive,  will  be  eligible  to 
purchase  under  the  double  rate  of  two 
cents  per  printed  word.  Remember,  Dis- 
coveries mailed  after  September  21  are 
not  subject  to  the  special  rate.  Every 
Discovery  must  be  labeled  plainly  with 
the  writer's  name  and  address.  Una^- 
vailable  manuscript  which  is  accompanied 
with  postage  will  be  returned.  Unless 
80  accompanied,  such  material  goes 
promptly  into  the  waste  basket. 

•^  A  relative  of  mine,  a  young  woman, 
insisted  strenuously  on  the  omission  of 
the  word  "obey*'  from  the  marriage  serv- 
ice. She  would  obey  no  man,  and  she 
did  not  intend  to  say  so.  Her  fiance,  who 
was  a  sensible  person,  held  His  peace  and 
the  matter  dropped.  On  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  as  I  was  a  bridesmaid,  I  stood 
immediately  behind  the  bride.  She  re- 
peated the  words  of  the  service,  in  her 
excitement  not  noticing  that  she  had  pro- 
nounced the  hated  word  "obey."  Not  so 
our  friend  the  bridegroom,  who,  to  my 
utter  amazement  and  discomfiture, 
gravely  "wiggled"  his  ears  as  the  word 
dropped  from  her  lips.  This  was  a  trick 
of  his  in  boyhood  that  I  knew  well,  and 
I  had  an  extremely  uncomfortable  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  service  to 
straighten  my  face.    E.  B. 

*  When  packing  your  trunk  for  the  sea- 
shore, take  along  a  few  yards  of  dark 
green  denim  or  cheesecloth  to  hang  over 
file  possible  east  or  sonth  window,  which 


is  usually  minus  blinds.  Your  morning 
nap  will  amply  repay  you.    G.  C. 

*  I  met  one  emergency  with  my  electric 
iron.  Turning  it  upside  down,  I  braced 
the  iron  between  <two  ordinary  flatirons 
on  the  cold  range.  After  switching  on 
the  electricity,  a  cup  of  water  set  on  the 
flat  bottom  soon  boiled  and  I  made  my 
cup  of  tea.  I  thought  to  myself.  How 
convenient  for  a  young  mother  when  milk 
or  water  must  be  quickly  heated  in  the 
night  I    H. 

^  Every  year  we  take  with  us  on  our 
vacation  several  large  colored  handker- 
chiefs for  pillowcases.  These  we  stuff 
with  hay.  We  use  them  in  the  hanmiocks, 
and  save  the  room  in  our  trunks  which 
regulation  pillows  occupy.    D.  H. 

*  A  fetching  gift  for  one's  country  house 
party  hostess  is  an  English  gathering  bas- 
ket. They  are  large  enough  to  carry  doz- 
ens of  long-stemmed  flowers,  yet  may  be 
conveniently  slipped  over  the  arm  and 
are  provided  with  small  pockets  for  scis- 
sors and  green  florist's  thread.  An  espe- 
cially pretty  one  of  brown  wicker  had 
a  shepherd's  crook  through  its  center, 
whereby  it  could  be  planted  in  the  soft 
earth,  and,  standing  alone,  receive  the 
flowers  as  they  are  gathered.  These  bas- 
kets come,  as  a  rule,  in  brown  wicker,  and 
are  as  charming  as  they  are  unusual. 
C.  D. 

•^  Apropos  of  the  sailing  of  a  party  of 
friends  for  Europe,  a  delightful  little 
dinner  was  given  by  one  of  them.  Before 
leaving  the  drawing  room  each  guest  was 
handed  a  tiny  pasteboard  suit  case  or 
trunk,  labeled  for  a  certain  foreign  city, 
and  they  were  asked  to  convey  their  bag- 
gage there.  In  the  dining  room  they 
found  a  little  water-color  copy  of  a 
famous  building  or  scene  at  each  plate. 
The  fun  consisted  in  matching  one's 
tmnk  to  the  right  scene.  Both  trunks 
and  place  cards  made  dainty  souvenirs. 
Of  course,  a  hostess  who  could  not  make 
the  water-color  copies  could  use  photo- 
graphs or  even  half  tones  very  effectively. 
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Short  descriptive  passages  from  famous 
books  of  travel  were  banded  the  guests 
later  on.  Tbe  proper  names  bad  been 
substituted  by  dashes,  and  the  guests  were 
supposed  to  fill  them  out.  When  it  was 
done  they  read  them  aloud,  and  then 
matched  them  to  the  right  picture  post 
card  from  the  heap  on  the  table  around 
which  the  guests  sat.  The  real  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  the  evening  made  the 
company  feel  it  thoroughly  worth  while. 
A.  J. 

•^  Chives  can  sometimes  be  bought  grow- 
ing in  a  basket.  A  friend  of  mine  pur- 
chases them  in  this  form,  cuts  them  down 
like  grass  when  they  are  needed,  and  lets 
them  grow  up  again.  An  interesting  and 
economical  performance.    Jay. 

4i  Every  woman  knows  the  benefit  of 
sunshine  in  giving  sheen  and  luster  to 
newly  washed  tresses.  I  take  a  ten-cent 
Sun  hat  (the  stiff  kind),  and  cut  ofE  the 
crown  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  brim, 
binding  the  cut  edges  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  cheesecloth.  After  washing  my 
hair,  I  put  on  the  crownless  hat  and  draw 
my  hair  through  the  opening,  spreading 
it  over  the  brim.  The  hat  keeps  the  glare 
from  my  eyes  and  makes  it  possible  to 
read  or  work  during  the  drying  process. 
L.  T. 

'S  While  in  charge  of  a  small  girls'  camp, 
I  discovered  a  way  to  use  all  leftovers 
from  meals.  I  had  a  sheet  of  paper 
hung  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  pencol  at- 
tached to  it.  At  the  top  of  the  paper 
was  the  word  "Nibbles."  After  each 
meal  I  wrote  down  all  pieces  which  were 
left :  One  banana,  two  cookies,  one  plate 
of  beans,  etc.  The  girl  putting  her  name 
after  one  of  these  first  could  have  it  at 
the  next  meal,  or  whenever  she  chose. 
B. 

4t  Tips  on  ocean  steamers  seem  to  be  ob- 
ligatory, and  on  every  passage  one  finds 
inexperienced  travelers  asking  how  mueh 
they  should  give  the  man  who  has  waited 
on  them  at  table.  A  German  whom  we 
met  had  a  scheme  as  economical  as  it 
was  ingenious.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day 
on  board  he  said  to  the  waiter  something 
like  this:  "Here  is  dwenty-five  cents. 
Efery  day  you  brings  me  dings  goot,  you 
gets  hoeh  anoder;  efery  day  you  brings 
me  dings  bad  you  gets  nodings.  Seet" 
This  seems  rather  a  hard-fisted  plan,  but 
it  is  also  a  long-headed  one.  Any  dining 
room  steward  will  tell  you  that  his  per- 
quisites   are    very    uncertain,    sometimes 


large,  sometimes  pitifully  small,  and  he  is 
glad  to  make  sure  of  a  definite  amount 
such  as  the  Teuton  had  promised  him. 
M.  H, 

•*  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  wishes 
to  mend  a  broken  spot  in  the  plaster 
when  there  is  neither  cement,  plaster  of 
paris,  nor  any  of  their  kin  on  hand.  In 
this  case  try  sifted  coal  ashes,  sand  and 
wheat  flour;  two  parts  of  ashes,  two  of 
sand  and  one  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  with 
water.  This  may  be  applied  with  an 
ordinary  case  knife  at  little  expense,  time 
or  trouble,  and  will  become  smooth  and 
hard  in  a  few  hours.    M.  H. 

*  On  a  visit  to  a  friend's  summer  home, 
I  noticed  an  excellent  scheme.  Each 
bedroom  was  provided  with  two  doors, 
hung  on   the  same  door  frame,  one  in- 
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side  and  one  out,  and  opening  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  inner  was  an  ordi- 
nary solid  door;  the  outer,  a  slat  door. 
On  a  hot  night  the  outer  door  only  is  shut, 
the  slats  giving  as  complete  protection  as 
the  solid  door,  and  yet  allowing  ample 
circulation  of  air.  The  cost  of  the  slat 
doors  was  about  $1.50  apiece  and  they 
are  considered  well  worth  the  extra 
amount,  because  of  the  great  increase 
in  comfort  assured  by  their  use.    E.  C. 

^  In  washing  lace,  I  used  to  squeeze  it 
out  of  the  rinsing  water  and  pin  on  a 
pillow  to  dry,  but  I  have  learned  a  better 
way.  Squeeze  out  the  water,  spread  on 
a  bath  towel,  place  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
it  and  iron.  The  surface  of  the  bath 
towel  fills  up  the  meshes  of  the  laee, 
which  looks  as  good  as  new,  always  pro- 
viding that  the  lace  has  not  been  rubbed, 
nor  wrung  out.    K.  C. 

^  I  discovered  a  friend  sitting  on  the 
veranda  with  just  the  two  back  pieces  of 
a  lingerie  waist  in  her  lap,  applying  the 
buttons  and  making  the  buttonholes.  They 
were  not  even  ent-ont  backs,  but  merely 
the  straight  pieces,  on  which  the  pattern 
would  later  be  laid  when  the  eutting-out 
process  was  begun.  By  using  ^C«^a^  ^^Sv 
she  was  sure  of  having  left  eiLox«^  5ea«5»^ 
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for  a  neat  fastening  without  having  to 
add  a  facing;  she  dbposed  the  first  thin^ 
of  a  task  distasteful  to  her,  which  other- 
wise she  must  look  forward  to  throug-hout 
the  making  of  the  remainder  of  the  waist ; 
and,  by  far  the  most  importaat  of  the 
reasons,  she  was  not  mussing  the  dainty 
fronts  and  perhaps  sleeves  of  the  waist 
by  twisting  and  turning  the  ganueat  dur* 
ing  the  "buttonhole  period."    M,  C.  M. 

*  The  legs  of  old,  thin  stockings  are  fine 
for  nse  in  packing  shoes.  They  should 
measure  about  three  inches  longer  at 
each  end  than  the  shoes,  to  allow  for 
turning  over  at  the  ends.  Taking  up 
almost  no  room,  they  are  an  improve- 
ment on  the  bulky  squares  of  linen  com- 
monly used.  Black  stockings  may  be 
used  for  black  shoes  and  white  for  li^t- 
colored  shoes.    G.  T. 

*  "Be  sure  not  to  forget  a  new  curry- 
eomb,"  said  someone  when  the  members 
of  a  prospective  camping  party  were  mak- 
ing their  list  of  supplies.  This  made  me 
curious,  as  I  knew  there  was  to  be  no 
horse  at  the  camp.  Inquiry  disclosed  the 
fact  that  a  currycomb  is  better  than  any- 
thing for  taking  the  scales  from  fish. 
C.  M. 

4  Japanese  paper  for  handkerchiefs,  as 
a  sanitary  measure,  is  act  at  all  a  new 
idea ;  but  we  discovered  the  new  Japanese 
toilet  paper  to  be  a  convenient  form  in 
which  to  procure  it,  A  package  of  Jap- 
anese toilet  paper  (which  is  double  the 
cost  of  the  other,  and  consequently  un- 
necessarily expensive  for  ordinary  use) 
is  now  hung  in  the  bathroom  beside  the 
usual  kind.  It  is  as  soft  as  linen  and  so 
does  not  irritate  the  skin,  and  when  one 
has  a  cold,  or  at  any  time,  it  makes  a  ose- 
fal  and  perfectly  hygienic  handkerchief 
which  can  be  disposed  of  instantly,  needs 
no  washing,  and  can  perpetuate  no  germg. 
The  paper  can  be  procured  at  almost  any 
grocer's   or  dnif^st's.    J.  P. 

*  Long  experience  in  traveling  has 
shown  me  the  comfort  of  a  small  pillow 
to  tuck  into  the  hollow  of  a  tired  hack, 
or  slip  under  a  drowsy  head.  But  a  real 
pillow  adds  unwelcome  bulk  to  the  hand 
baggage.  I  avoid  this  difficnlty  by  the 
use  of  a  neat,  strongly  made  nightdress 
ease,  eleven  by  seventeen  inches,  opening 
at  the  long  side  with  a  nz-inch  buttoned 
flap,  like  an  envelope.  In  this  I  place 
a  soft  nightdress,  folded  to  the  axe  of 
the  case,  a  small  lavender  sachet,  and 
sometimes  small  pieces  of  cleaa  noder- 


wear  and  stockings — anything,  in  fact, 
that  is  soft  and  flat  and  uninjured  by 
pressure.  It  fits  nicely  into  my  travel* 
ing  bag  and  simplifies  packing.     L,  T. 

*  When  the  bride  and  groom  were  leav- 
ing, instead  of  throwing  the  usual  con- 
fetti and  rice,  flower  petals  were  used. 
These  were  obtained  from  a.  florist  at 
very  trifling  cost,  and  were  passed  among 
the  guests  in  a  large  white  raffia  basket 
trimmed  with  white  satin  ribbons.     E,  M. 

*  A  step-saver  and  space-saver  in  the 
tiny  kitchen  of  our  seashore  bungalow  is 


a  ten-cent  wire  photograph  bolder  that 
has    been    utiLzed,    for    lack   of    drawer 

room,  to  hold  the  cooking  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  cake  turner,  etc.  Fastened  to  the 
wall  between  the  kitchen  table  and  range, 
everything  is  handy  when  needed,  with- 
out extra  steps  or  reaching.  It  takes 
np  little  room  and  everything  is  in  sight 
without  searching  and  turning  over  things 
in  the  dresser  drawer.  It  has  been  fonnd 
especially  good  for  holding  knives  with 
sharp  edges,  for  there  is  no  danger  of 
cutting  the  hands,  and  the  edge  cannot 
become  dulled  by  contact  with  things 
usually  kept  in   a  drawer.     J.   K. 

*  An  acceptable  traveling  pft  for  a 
woman  who  plays  cards  is  a  bridge  whist 
bag  made  of  ribbon.  This  requires  three 
yards  orf  four-and-a-quarter-inch-wide  rib- 
bon, preferably  one  of  pompadour  design. 
Both  ends  of  the  ribbon  should  be  tamed 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  and  stitched  down 
in  a  hem.  Three-eighths  of  an  inch  above 
this  hem  the  two  thicknesses  should  again 
be  stitched  across  to  make  a  place  for 
drawing  strings.  Six  inches  from  the 
end,  which  was  formed  by  turning  over 
for  a  hem,  the  ribbon  should  be  doubled 
on  itself  and  the  edges  overcast  together 
as  far  as  the  stitching  which  holds  the 
hem.  This  should  be  done  at  both  ends  of 
the  strip,  thus  forming  two  baga.  Tho 
ribbon  Uiat  remains  at  the  center  should 
be  doubled  on  itself  and  overcast  together 
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on  both  edges  as  f p^  as  the  hem,  fonning 
a  third  and  longer  bag  between  the  other 
two.  Two  pieces  of  five-eighths-inch  rib- 
bon should  then  be  ran  in  the  place  des- 
tined for  drawstrings  and  tied  in  small 
bows  at  either  side.  This  completes  the 
sewing  of  the  bag.  In  each  of  the  outer 
bags  should  be  placed  a  pack  of  the 
smaller  cards  called  whist  cardS;  and  in  the 
middle  bag  should  be  put  one  of  the  small 
bridge  score  pads,  with  a  pencil  and  two 
of  the  small  bezique  counters.  It  is  a 
great  convenience,  when  traveling,  to  have 
the  cards  and  their  accessories  packed  to- 
gether where  they  will  not  be  soiled  and 
will  yet  be  accessible  at  any  moment,  and 
this  contrivance  takes  little  more  room 
than  if  each  article  were  packed  sepa- 
rately. Though  intended  primarily  for 
bridge,  such  a  bag  is  equally  useful  to  a 
solitaire  player.    J.  H. 

*  Most  sporting  goods  stores  sell  a  dark, 
canvas,  cylinder-shaped  bag  for  use  in 
packing  for  a  camping  trip.  These  have 
handles,  are  waterproof,  and  have  the 
big  advantage  of  being  light,  which  im- 
mediately suggests  them  as  being  valu- 
able for  hand  baggage  on  a  trip  abroad. 
They  are  commonly  known  as  duffel 
bags.    S.  B. 

^  I  have  discovered  that  one  cannot 
warm  gasoline  by  setting  a  tin  pail  of  the 
fluid  in  a  larger  one  of  hot  water  with- 
out disastrous  results:  painful  bums,  a 
damaged  house,  clothing  and  furniture 
and  a  doctor's  bill.  Experience  has 
taught  wisdom,  but  the  price  was  too 
high.  This  method  was  suggested  by  a 
household  magazine — not  this  one.    F.  B. 

^  At  a  camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  whose 
owner  had  spent  much  time  and  thought 
in  utilizing  every  inch  of  space,  all  the 
beds  and  most  of  the  seats  were  built  in, 
but  the  thing  which  appealed  to  us  most 
strongly  was  the  fact  that  in  the  bedroom 
a  tiny  recess  in  the  wall  held  paper,  pens 
and  ink,  while  beneath  it  hung  a  board, 
about  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches  in  size, 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  two  hinges.  When 
one  wished  to  write,  the  board  was  lifted 
up  and  a  three-cornered  bracket  swung 
around  from  the  wall  to  support  it.  The 
rest  of  the  time  it  occupied  no  space  in 
the  room.     M.  H. 

^  One  feature  of  my  guest  room  has 
been  much  appreciated.  It  is  merely  keep- 
ing a  guest's  dressing  gown  hanging  in 
the  closet.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and 
does  well  enough  for  a  guest  of  either  sex 


to  wear  on  his  or  her  way  through  the 
halls  to  the  bathroom.  A  pair  of  Jap- 
anese bedroom  slippers  go  with  the  gown. 
If  one  is  to  be  a  guest  for  a  few  days, 
there  is  often  not  room  enough  in  the 
suit  case  for  a  bulky  dressing  gown,  with- 
out sacrificing  other  essentials.     H.  B. 

*  A  rhyming  friend,  fond  of  a  joke, 
sent  me  a  parting  gift  to  the  steamer 
which  amused  me  so  much  that  I  pass 
it  on  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  suit. 
To  a  yard  of  inch-wide,  red  ribbon  were 
hung  five  little  gifts,  all  neatly  tied  up  in 
exactly  the  same  size  and  form.  As  each 
was  opened,  a  little  paper  fell  out  and 
the  complete  collection  of  gifts  and  verse 
was  as  follows: 

"A  handkerchief  to  wave  adieu, 
A  lemon  for  when  you're  feeling  blue, 
A  paper  of  pins  to  keep  you  tight. 
Some  soda  mints  to  set  you  right, 
A  fountain  pen — ^I  hope  you'll  write." 
M.  C. 

^  Our  vacation   was  spent  in   a  large, 

old-fashioned    house,    which    lacked    the 

-—***— ~"~'"~-   old-time  knocker  and 

was  guiltless  o  f 
door  bells.  This 
was  inconvenient,  es- 
pecially as  an  ordi- 
nary rap  could  not 
be  heard  through  the 
house.  A  scrap  pile 
yielded  a  horse^oe 
*"  for  the  knocker,  the 

blade  of  a  small  hoe  the  sounding  board, 
and  the  bail  of  an  old  pail  gave  the 
needed  wire.  Two  hooks  were  screwed 
into  the  house,  the  wire  was  fastened 
across  the  ends  of  the  shoe  to  hang  it 
from  the  hooks.  Wire  for  a  handle  to 
raise  the  knocker  was  put  through  two 
holes  in  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  The  hoe 
blade  was  nailed  jnst  beneath  the  hooks. 
J.  W. 

^  Three  congenial  families  with  five 
wide-awake  boys  are  solving  the  boy 
problem,  £or  a  portion  of  the  time  at 
least,  in  a  most  agreeable  way,  according 
to  the  youngsters'  theories.  These  boys 
meet  once  each  month  during  the  school 
term,  spending  that  Saturday  afternoon 
together,  usually  in  baseball.  During  va- 
cations they  consider  once  each  week 
none  too  often,  as  they  gather  in  reg- 
ular routine  at  one  another's  homes. 
Each  mother,  in  her  tum^  aec^^sk  ^m^:^ 
refreshments,  whv^Ss^TksX.^K^w'^i'^"^^"^^*^ 
composed  of  moxe  ^QmkclX;:^^  -^vnstos^^^^** 
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less  a  birthday  makes  the  more  elaborate 
spread  allowable.  No  inclemency  of 
weather  breaks  in  upon  these  club  days, 
for  when  it  is  too  hot  for  baseball  or 
too  rainy  for  outside  games,  school  dis- 
cussions and  more  quiet  indoor  games  fill 
the  time.  Although  these  little  gather- 
ings have  been  going  on  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  yet  the  newness  has  not  at  all 
worn  off;  indeed,  the  enthusiasm  seems  to 
grow  with  the  boys  and  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure.     The  Mother  of  Two. 

•^  When  spending  the  day  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  river,  we  like  a  hot  dinner  in- 
stead of  the  usual  sandwich  lunch,  so 
my   husband   contrived   a   handy   article 


that  will  answer  for  tampers  also.  It 
can  be  packed  flat  and  takes  up  very 
little  space,  besides  being  speedily  taken 
apart  and  put  together.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  sixteen  by  twenty 
inches,  with  detachable  legs,  adjustable 
by  means  of  nuts  and  screws.  It  stands 
nine  inches  high.  The  legs  are  of  thin 
iron,  though  thicker  than  the  top,  are 
one  inch  wide  and  made  as  illustrated. 
They  are  fastened  to  the  top  piece,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  On  this  primi- 
tive stove  vegetables  can  be  cooked,  steak 
fried  and  coffee  made  in  a  short  time, 
for  a  fire  underneath  heats  it  in  a  few 
minutes.    B. 

*  Some  friends  who  have  traveled  a 
great  deal  with  their  small  boy  keep 
a  regular  diary  for  him  whenever  they 
are  traveling.  Every  night  they  write 
in  it  a  few  lines  about  tlie  places  they 
have  visited  and  the  people  they  have 
met^   laying   particular  emphasis   upon 


everything  that  has  interested  or  appealed 
to  the  child.  They  hope  that  thia  will 
aid  in  impressing  some  of  the  things  on 
his  mind  so  that  his  unusual  experiences 
will  not  be  wholly  lost  and  that  in  after 
years  he  will  enjoy  reading  the  diary 
and  recalling  many  incidents  that  would 
otherwise  have  entirely  vanished  from 
his  memory.     J.  H. 

*  When  it  came  time  to  put  our  big  fern 
on  the  porch  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  have  one  of  the  reed 
hangers  shown  in  a  certain  Oriental  shop. 
The  price,  however,  seemed  prohibitive 
just  then,  so  we  made  one  of  grape  vines. 
It  is  a  little  more  rustic,  but  quite  as 
picturesque  and  attractive  as  the  ex- 
pensive, imported  ones.  The  woody  part 
of  the  vines  were  cut  and  twisted  into  a 
circle,  which  fitted  the  center  of  the  pot 
snugly,  and  to  this  were  fastened  three 
handles  made  of  braided  lengths  of  vine, 
ending  in  a  large  loop  at  the  top.     G.  M. 

4t  Who  has  not  heard  some  American 
just  home  from  Germany  rave  about 
the  beauty  of  the  poppies  in  the  wheat  T 
Something  quite  as  beautiful  was  seen 
here  last  year  when  the  artistic  owner  of 
an  asparagus  bed  planted  a  border  of 
red  poppies  all  about  it.  The  contrast  of 
the  vivid  flowers  with  the  feathery  as- 
paragus tops  was  as  pretty  as  any  com- 
bination to  be  found  in  the  flower  gar- 
den.   H.  M. 

•^  A  "Discoverer"  speaks  of  using  an 
abalone  shell  as  a  shade  over  the  electric 
light  bulb.  She,  and  other  readers,  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  jeweler  in 
California  makes  the  most  exquisite  elec- 
tric light  shades  of  abalone.  He  also 
makes  most  beautiful  jewelry,  set  in  ster- 
ling silver.  The  beauty  pins,  at  forty 
cents  a  pair,  are  much  daintier  for  the 
baby's  clothes  than  pins  of  gold.  A  size 
larger,  at  fifty  cents  a  pair,  are  also  much 
prettier  for  pinning  waists  than  are  pins 
of  heavier  metal.    K.  C. 

•^  Two  bits  of  advice  to  women  about  to 
travel  in  Europe  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  First,  be  sure  to  take  only 
plain,  strong  undeirwear;  if  one  takes 
the  dainty  lingerie,  lace  or  embroidery 
trimmed,  that  we  all  love  to  wear  at  home, 
it  is  likely  to  be  in  shreds  after  the  first 
**quick  wash"  (which  is  very  expensive, 
by  the  way),  and  even  the  stouter  cloth  is^ 
liable  to  be  riddled  with  holes  from  the' 
chemicals  used.  Also  take  all  the  old 
handkerchiefs  procurable  from  family  and 
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friends,  for  use  on  the  railway,  for  they 
get  so  soiled  it  is  impossible  to  get  them 
white  again,  while  the  old  ones  may  be 
thrown  away.  The  second  item  is  this: 
Wear  a  small  hat  with  no  brim  in  the 
back  for  traveling;  otherwise  it  is  im- 
possible to  lean  back — ^for  the  cushion 
at  one's  back  goes  straight  to  the  roof — 
and  at  best  the  foreign  railway  carriages 
are  uncomfortable  enough.  Don't  bother 
to  take  a  large  or  dressy  hat  with  you, 
for  there  are  fine  milliners  in  all  the  siz- 
able cities  where  one  can  buy  as  cheaply 
as  in  America,  and  be  quite  as  sure  that 
it  is  d  Za  mode.    Mrs  H.  C.  T. 

^  My  experience  with  piazza  screens  was 
that  one  season's  wear  rendered  them  im- 
possible for  further  use  until  the  filling 
was  renewed.  This  was  expensive;  so 
last  year  I  tried  a  new  scheme,  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  screens  are  mission 
style  with  plain  green  burlap  filling  and 
in  winter  are  used  in  the  library  and 
reception  room.  The  inside  of  ieach 
screen  I  left  as  it  was,  but  on  the  side 
facing  the  sun  I  basted  dark  green  crepe 
paper.  I  used  thread  to  match  and  made 
very  short  stitches  on  the  burlap  side. 
Around  the  edge,  just  inside  the  frame,  I 
applied  a  cord,  made  of  the  twisted  crepe 
paper,  with  two  loops  at  each  comer. 
When  they  were  finished,  the  screens 
looked  very  well  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  I  removed  the  paper  cover- 
ing, I  found  the  filling  underneath  as 
good  as  new.    R  F.  B. 

*  If  you  intend  to  travel  by  steamer,  take 
with  you  about  twelve  feet  of  strong  pic- 
ture wire.  String  on  this  a  dozen  patent 
wooden  clothespins.  Have  the  steward 
stretch  this  tight  across  the  few  clothes- 
hooks  in  the  stateroom,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  clothing  may  be  hung,  sepa- 
rately and  neatly,  taking  up  a  minininTn 
of  space.  Each  article  is  easily  found 
and  removed  from  the  wooden  clasp  of 
the  clothespin,  and  the  enamel  paint  of 
the  stateroom  is  not  marred  by  screw 
hooks,  which  many  travelers  carry  to 
increase  hanging  facilities.    M.  C. 

^  A  hedge  or  fence  adorned  with  sweet 
peas  presents  a  shabby  appearance  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer  unless  some 
expedient  is  used.  Nasturtiums  planted 
with  the  sweet  peas  are  too  strong,  and 
not  being  tnie  climbers,  but  trailers,  are 
liable  to  encroach  on  the  peas  or  sprawl 
in  an  unsightly  fashion.  I  use  mauran- 
dia  vine,  which   is   a   slender,   graceful 


climber,  and  at  its  best  in  the  fall.  It 
gives  a  variety  of  colors,  rose,  white,  blue 
and  purple,  and  can  be  had  in  the  sep- 
arate colors.  I  have  also  used  cypress 
vine  with  sweet  peas.  Its  foliage  is  equal 
in  delicacy  to  the  popular  asparagus  of 
the  fiorist,  and  when  this  fieecy  green 
is  starred  with  scarlet  and  white  even  the 
departed  sweet  peas  cannot  be  much  re- 
gretted. Few  garden  sights  are  more 
beautiful  than  a  fence  or  trellis  of  cy- 
press vine  in  September.    A.  B. 

*  Why  does  not  some  young  woman  who 
is  fond  of  ocean  travel  and  proof  against 
seasickness  take  the  position  of  mother's 
helper  or  companion  to  an  invalid,  and 
make  a  business  of  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  ocean  on  the  "liners"?  No  doubt 
the  steamship  companies  could  aid  her 
in  finding  many  patrons.  Too  often  a 
mother  finds  out  too  late  that  she  her- 
self must  care  for  the  little  ones — no 
matter  how  badly  she  feels — ^for  the  nurse 
is  quite  incapacitated  by  seasickness. 
Such  a  life  would  be  healthful  and  in- 
teresting for  a  tired  teacher  or  working 
woman  of  refinement.    H. 

^  At  a  recent  luncheon  in  California  the 
guests  were  scarcely  seated  at  a  charm- 
ingly decorated  table  when  the  maid 
handed  a  telegram  to  the  hostess,  the 
mother  of  a  grown  daughter  whose  giri 
friends  were  the  luncheon  guests.  The 
hostess  asked  permission,  tore  open  the 
envelope,  and  elevated  her  eyebrows  in 
prettily  simulated  surprise.  Then  she 
read  idoud:  'delighted  to  announce  that 
Blanche  and  Henry  Blankart  are  engaged. 
(Signed)  Cupid.''  Blanche  was  l^e 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  instantly  the 
table  was  a  buxz  of  felicitations  and  best 
wishes.    D. 

^  My  fifteen-year-old  boy,  who  is  an 
inveterate  camper,  on  one  of  his  excur- 
sions fell  in  with  a  tramp  who  showed 
him  how  to  make  bread  in  the  following 
way:  Mix  a  cup  of  flour  with  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar, 
wetting  with  warm  water  until  you  have 
a  dough  that  can  be  handled.  Keeping 
the  hands  floured,  work  and  pull  the 
dough  for  five  minutes,  then  form  it  into 
a  piece  two  inches  wide  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  Have  a  stick  of  wood  two  or 
three  feet  long  and  three  inches  thick.  '^ 
the  base;  peel  off  the  bark  and  shaic^^^ 
the  thin  end,  sticking  this  in  the  groc^ 
such  an  angle  that  \t  '^^^  Ssn.^ssssi& 
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the  dough  spirally  around  the  broad 
end  of  the  stick  and  turn  while  cooking. 
When  done,  stand  up  the  club  and  pick 
off  the  sweet,  crisp,  delicious  morsels. 
Birch,  sassafras  and  maple  branches  are 
good  for  this  purpose,  but  any  wood 
without  a  bitter  taste  or  pronounced  or 
unpleasant  odor  may  be  used.     G.  C. 

A  friend  with  a  bottle-fed  baby  now 
enjoys  many  sunmier  outings  which  she 
denied  herself  before  she  discovered  the 
possibilities  of  the  ice  cream  freezer. 
The  food  is  prepared  and  measured  into 
the  bottles  in  the  usual  way,  and  they 
are  then  placed  in  the  can  of  the  freezer 
with  cracked  ice  packed  around  it,  but 
no  salt.  An  alcohol  lamp  and  a  small 
can  for  heating  water  complete  the  out- 
fit, which  makes  it  possible  for  mother 
and  baby  to  go  a-picnicking  with  pleas- 
ure  and  safety.     B.   M. 

^  Sudden  death  is  said  to  be  the  only 
infallible  cure  for  seasickness,  a  pre- 
scription not  likely  to  be  tested,  even  by 
the  most  unfortunate  victim.  Let  those 
who  are  subject  to  nausea  try  a  Japa- 
nese hand  stove.  These  convenient,  little 
things  can  be  bought  at  nearly  all  Orien- 
tal stores.  They  are  small,  metal  boxes, 
velvet-covered,  in  which  is  placed  a  lighted 
punk,  which  bums  for  one  hour.  Their 
use  on  two  voyages  has  made  them  indis- 
pensable to  me.  I  always  carry  three 
packages  of  punk.  Each  contains  ten 
pieces.  I  also  take  two  sheets  of  wad- 
ding, cut  in  strips  a  little  wider  than  the 
stove.  These  I  wrap  about  the  box,  as 
the  dust  sometimes  sifts  out.  Placed  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  stove  will 
keep  the  stomach  warm  and  often  pre- 


vent seasickness.  Even  if  one  is  sick  it 
is  a  comfort.  The  little  stoves  are  curved 
to  fit  inside  the  hands,  and  for  tooth- 
ache, neuralgia  or  stiff  neck  the  dry  heat 
is  far  better  than  the  moist  heat  of  a 
hot-water  bottle,  and  the  boxes  have  the 
advantage  of  being  lighter.  The  cost  of 
stove  and  one  package  of  punk,  in  my 
city,  is  but  thirty-five  cents,  and  ten  cents 
for  additional  package  of  punk.    A.  K. 

*  People  who  are  going  to  boarding 
houses  or  hotels  in  the  summer  should 
have  their  children's  toys  marked  with 
their  names.  I  always  write  my  name, 
too,  in  magazines,  books  or  workbags, 
so  there  is  no  reason  for  another's  appro- 
priating these  things.  I  might  also  men- 
tion, be  particular  in  locking  your  room 
doors.  I  once  spent  some  time  at  a 
summer  boarding  house,  where  the  guests 
left  their  doors  unlocked,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  "we  are  all  honest  people." 
During  the  summer  small  articles  were 
missed  from  the  rooms,  but  the  blame 
could  not  be  placed.     E.  B. 

^  I  had  a  tinsmith  make  a  perforated 
rack,  resting  on  four  little  legs  an  inch 


long.  This  rack  fits  easily  into  my  wash 
boiler,  which,  with  a  little  water  in  it, 
and  placed  on  two  burners  of  my  gas 
range,  makes  an  ideal  steamer  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  quart  jars  of  fruit.  A  fifth 
leg  under  the  middle  of  the  rack  prevents 


sagging. 
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Chocolate  Gake 


\  HERE  is -chocolate 
cake,  and  there  b  other 
chocolate  cake,  whereof 
^  the  fashioning  and  the 
oatgiving  is  an  event, 
'  like  the  fateful  statue 
from  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini's furnace;  and  yet,  I  declare,  one, of 
the.  things  which  remain  entirely  un- 
known in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 
to  this  day  is  chocolate  cake. 

How  it  has  been  achieved — how  others 
may  yet  achieve  it — is  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch.  "What  is  worth  doinp," 
says  the  adage,  "is  worth  jioing  well." 
Cooking  recipes,  our  wives  tell  iia,  can- 
not be  too  complete  and  explicit;  shall 
we  not  celebrate  with  due  ceremony  those 
morsels  of  the  gods  which  have  left 
beuveuly  memories  beliindT 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  choc- 
olate cake  is  to  take  one's  stand  facing 
the  east  and  make  a  Ann  resolution:  to 
forego  man;  superfluities  and  varieties, 
which  cost  money,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  resulting  accumulation  of  cash  will 
allow,  to  break  loose  from  the  familiar 
environment  of  the  New  World  and  get 
into  the  very  different  life  of  the  Old. 
The  change  in  itself  is  almost  like  a  re- 
birth. 

If  possessed  of  a  flying  machine,  or 
an  automobile — the  former  is  better 
adapted  to  getting  past  those  little  cus- 
tom houses  at  the  frontier  railroad  sta* 
•  tions — penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol.  If  the  railways  can  be 
avoided,  the  escape  from  tobacco  smoke, 
crowding  and  tleas  will  make  for  a  truer 
receptivity  toward  the  unparalleled 
charms  of  chocolate  cake. 

After  the  cany  slide  down  the  western 
declinties  of  the  Alps,  with  its  attend- 
ant si-ciicry.  stop  at  a  little  city  named 
Innsbruck,  which  border  a  milky,  rush- 
ing river  in  the  shadow  of  blue  moun- 
tains. The  .buiMinin  of  the  little  cit; 
are  fine  odd  m'Hiem,  many  of  them,  and 
'the  tn)lley  cars,  which  pass  the  railroad 
station,  wear  the  look  of  home;  hut  the 
streelx  grow  narrower,  and  the  stnictures 
and  si^ns  older  and  more  qnaint  at  every 
Inni;  see  the  weather-beaten  mural  paint- 
ings on  the  fmnt  walls  of  dwelling  and 
shops:  saints,  the  Mother  and  Child,  the 


Saviour  himself.  "Over  the  Alps,  Italy," 
and  the  Vatican,  and  not  so  very  far 
over  from  Innsbruck,  either.  'Tbis'so^h- 
em  side  of  Austria,  on  the  edge  of  the  ■ 
rainbow-tinted  Dolomites,  is  almost  Ital- 
ian in  its  beauty  and  its  religion.  i 

Stroll  through  a  narnnw  street — any 
one  of  several  streets— gasing  into  the 
shop  windows.  Become  duly  engrossed, 
and  of  a  sudden  will  come  a  cry  from 
your  traveling  companion:  "Look  out!  ' 
Get  off  the  track!" 

Sure  enough !  :  But  is  it  a  baby  road- 
roller  that  is  bearing  down  upon  ua,  or 
wbatf  The  boiler  is  as  large,  approx- 
imately, as  a  molasses  hogshead.  Their 
heads  and  their  long  pipes  protruding 
from  the  cab  windows,  the  engine  driver 
and  his  fireman  are  stolen  bodily  from 
the  pages  of  Fliegende  Blatter.  And 
there  are  cars— yes,  four  or  five  of  them — 
bobbing  cheerily  along  behind.  Each  one 
holds  ten  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
two  little  side  seats  on  each  platform — 
the  favorite  seats  of  all  the  train,' for 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent  when 
mountain  views  are  on  every  hand.   '- 

Stroll  to  the  next  street  comer  to 
catch  the  train — or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  to  be  caught;  for  this  caravan- 
ssr;  is  traveling  at  a  rate  of  about  thres 
miles  an  hour,  and  so  quietly  that  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Ndisies 
would  never  suspect  its  existence.  - 

The  Orient  express,'  which  has  just 
halted  at  Innsbmek  for  a  fresh  engine'  on 
its  way  from  Paris  to  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople, can  boast  no  such  condneter 
as  has  this  tiny  train :  a  tail,  splendid  man 
in  his  military  uniform,  with  brown  mua- 
tache  and  goatee  and  a  towering  soldier 
eap,  which  recalls  the  days  of  1776.  . 
But  this  conductor  b  as  gentle  as  he  is  ' 
imposing,  with  patience  inexhaustible  for  , 
wanderers-'whbse  ears  and  'tohgiie'a^ 
hopelessly  wrecked- upon  the  reefs  of  the 
Oenuan  language.      '  •  .  t- 

He  says,  on  inquiry,  hi^  train  is  go- 
ing to  Castle  Amras  and  Igis'  (he  pro- 
nounces it  Isel) ;  which  means  that- the 
searcher  for  chocolate  cake  most  cUnd) 

The  little  train  makes  its  escape  from 
the  city  <streets,  up'  a  hill  and  into  a 
forest    of    spruce   trees    as   slender    and 
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dark  as  the  evergreens  on  a  frosted, 
German  Christinas  card.  It  winds  up 
and  lip,  in  and  out,  stopping  near  Castle 
Amras  and  at  other  stations,  and  halt- 
ing at   length  at   Igls. 

What  do  we  see?  Waiting  to  greet 
the  train,  one  of  those  ubiquitous  Tyro- 
lese,  staff  in  hand,  whom  we  saw  leaving 
Innsbruck  on  foot,  when  we  embarked  on 
our  little  train.  He  has  followed  the 
straight  and  narrow  ])ath,  across  lots, 
and  the  cocktail  on  his  hat  noils  tri- 
umphantly as  he  welcomes  his  friends 
who  have  ridden  in  the  cars.  We  are 
several  hundred  fei't  nearer  heaven  than 
at  Innsbruck,  and  that  place,  in  turn,  is 
1900  feet  al)ove  the  sea. 

Igls  is  a  village,  set  amid  grassy  fields 
and  groves  of  spruce;  and  the  light 
greens,  and  the  dark  evergreens,  with  a 
glorious  sweep  of  blue  mountains  all 
around,  are  sjood  for  the  eves  and  soul. 

In  Igls  is  no  such  thing  as  an  econom- 
ical appetite;  then  whither  to  lunch? 
The  hotels  look  fashionable  and  not 
bohemian.  What's  the  matter  with  this 
outdoor  restaurant,  .so  deeply  shadowed 
vdih  a  thicket  of  trees,  under  which  the 
tables  are  set,  that  one  almost  overlooks 
it? 

Here  is  a  vacant  table;  but  the  waitress 
knows  no  word  of  English,  and  the 
written  bill  of  fare  wouhl  flunk  the 
senior  class  in  Gei-man.  The  waitress 
will  hail  the  herr  direktor,  who  speaks 
English — a  little.  A  smiling  man  is  the 
herr  dircktor;  he  would  have  the  visitor 
trv  the  ven'  fine  beefsteak  and  other 
dishes  Avhich  he  J)c*lieves  to  1)e  admirably 
Ameiican;  cre^stfallen  that  German  dishes 
are  preferred,  he  will  urge  boiled  beef — 
for  do  not  Americans  subsist  uiH»n  beef? 
So  boiled  beef  it  is,  and  vegetables, 
which  are  l)etter  than  the  beef. 

But  what  is  (hit  dark,  rich-looking 
bread  or  other  substance  which  a  wait- 
ress deposits  on  a  neighboring  table,  for 
a  group  of  Tvi'olese  wcmien?  The  herr 
dirrktor  says  it  is — there  is  no  use  trv- 
ing  to  repeat  what  he  says.  The  obvious 
course  is  to  j>oint  out  I  lie  stutf  and  ask 
for  a  duplicate  order. 

One's  traveling  coni])anion,  if  she  be 
feminine,  will  gaze  at  this  dark  foodstuff 
on  her  ])laie,  ])oke  it  Avith  a  fork,  and  fall 
into  puzzled  silence.  Then  she  will  try 
it — just  a  little. 

A  new  light  will  flame  in  her  eyes. 
A?iother  taste,  and  a  more  liberal  one. 
Wcv  countenance  irrows  ecstatic,  the  glow 
in  her  cheek  dei^iwiis,  the  masticating  ap- 
paratus   is    accelerated.      Meanwhile    her 


male  companion,  who  already  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  threatens 
to  clean  out  the  plate  before  she  has  had 
a  second  helping,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sarv  to  summon  the  waitress  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

** What  is  it  ?"  he  gasps,  between  mouth- 
fuls. 

**It  seems  to  be  chocolate  cake,  but  it 
is  not  like  any  other  chocolate  cake  I 
ever   ate.'* 

**I  should  say  not!  Why  did  I  eat  so 
much   boiled   l>eef?" 

Alas,  why?  Nevertheless,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  eat,  and  still  to  eat. 

The  herr  dircktor  arrives,  beaming; 
would  the  visitors  like  to  carry  away 
some  of  the — whatever  it  may  be — in  a 
box?  He  will  rush  to  fetch  still  more 
of  the  heavenly  manna,  with  a  paste- 
board box  in  which  to  carry  it. 

The  precious  parcel  will  travel  down 
the  mountain  to  Innsbruck;  American 
friends  will  taste,  the  same  strange  li^ht 
will  leap  to  their  eyes,  and  they  will  sug- 
gest a  division,  a  sub-division,  a  sub-sub- 
division, for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all 
whose  palates  have  fallen  victim. 

Then  there  w^ill  be  a  clinic:  darker  of 
color,  this  niysteiious  substanpe,  than  old- 
fashioned,  New  England  brown  (Indian) 
bread,  but  equally  coarse;  a  shade  lighter 
in  color  than  Mrs  Smithes  and  Mrs 
Brown's  chocolate  cake,  and  much  more 
moLst;  indeed,  moist  to  sogginess.  But 
not  heavy.  Like  dark,  soft  gingerbread, 
only  totally  different.  A  broken  sur- 
face gives  a  sparkle,  as  of  a  sugary  coat- 
ing. Someone  will  announce  a  soupcon 
of  almoiul  fJAvor;   others  will  dissent. 

Then  a  i-esolution  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience at  another  restaurant.  The 
eager  tourist  makes  essay  in  variious 
])laces.  Waiters  biing  on  regenten  torte, 
but  it  is  not  the  .same — ^not  within  a 
thousand  miles.  One  restaurant  after 
anothei-  in  Tinisbruck  will  be  tried;  fail- 
ure. The  famous  restaurants  in  Miinich, 
Dresden:  again  failure.  In  Nurembur^g, 
in  Frankfort,  in  Mainz,  in  Cologne,  in 
Amsterdam:  nothing  to  be  found  bearing 
a  remote  reseml)lance. 

Scenery  will  come  and  go,  and  vast 
cathedrals,  and  (|uaint,  weird  snatches  of 
the  Old  World  life:  and  running  through 
the  entile  symphony,  a  haunting,  sweet 
motif,  will  be  the  memor>'  of  the  flavor 
of  the  chocolate  cake  of  Igls. 

Is  there  not  some  daughter  of  the 
Fatherland,  in  our  chocolate  cakeless 
count rv,  who  can  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  cake  of  Igls? 
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Ji  Notable  Church  Fair 

A  greai  church  fair  was  held  last  autumn  for  wliich  tin-  ■ 
plans  were  laid  early  in  the  summer. 

U  was  a  notable  success.  It  made  money,  not  only  for 
the  church  |>eopk,  hui  for  their  exhibitors  and  advertisers. 

The  story  of  that  fair,  the  secrets  of  its  success,  will  be 
lold  in  our  July  number  by  its  chief  promoter  and  director. 
The  talc  is  as  fascinalinff  as  fiction,  ll  will  profit  every 
church  fair  worker  to  read  it.  And  now  is  the  time  the 
big  autumn  lairs  are  planned. 

July  Authors  and  Their  Topics 

habtl  Gordon  CnrHs,  a  prime  favorite  with  our  readers, 
will  conlribule  an  article  which  will  inierest  every  woman 
and  girl,  and  perhaps  some  men. 

J»5«  Lynci  Williams'  series,  "The  Comedy  of  Home- 
Building,"  will  cluse  with  tlie  funniest  of  the  three  numbers, 
the  slury  of  the  house-warming. 

Gracr  DnffM  GaoJmin'i  story,  "Mother's  Quirt  Day." 
will  go  straight  home  [o  every  burdened  mother  of  a  familv. 
It  wiU  be  illustrated  by  C.  J,  Taylor. 

William  H.  Uktn.  Editor  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  who  wrote  the  talk  on  coffee  in  May  number,  will 
speak  even  more  interestingly  of  Tea  in  our  series  on  The 
American  Food  Supply. 

The  fourth  of  the  Model  Residence  Towns  will  he  Meaii- 
ville.  Pennsylvania,  to  be  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
July  ■ 

Alict  Kalktrint  Falhws.  daughter  of  Bishop  Fallows,  will 

ribute  to  the  depanment  of  Happiness  and  Health,  from 

llie  Emmanuel   work  in   progress  at  St.   Paul's  Church   in 
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Mrs.  Jenkins'  Clothes  Line. 


"When  I  first  started 
usinR  Diamond  Dyes  I 
uccasiunally  ilycd  an  old 
waist  or  skirt  in  the  Fall 
ur  Sprini,'.  1  really  didn't 
appreciate  Diamonil  Dyes 
thtn. 

■'Nuw  I  have  wliat  I 
call  my  regular  Diamond 
Dye  Days.  I  plan  ahead 
and  luuii  over  all  of  uur 
rihlxjns,    stockings,    ties, 


n  Eac 


,  skirt! 


/ard- 


rcibc,  and  select  every- 
tliing  that  is  a  little  faded 
or  sjKitted,  or  iild-lookin'B, 
and  then   decide   on  the 


color 

"  It  is  so  easy,  and  al 
thoujrli  I  live  in  an  anart. 
ment  and  have  only  i 
small  gas  stove,  1  alway: 
RCt  thnmgli  hy  noiH 

,    have  my  little  clotliCo  ... 

i    full  of  britiht,  fresh,  nei 
kmking  things. 

'I  honestly  believe  th 


ind 


best  meilnidof  C' 

could  piesibly  practice." 

Mrs.  C.  II.  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 


Have  Yon  a  Clothes  Line? 

Not  a  clothes  line  just  fi>r  your  wash  davs,  l>ui  for  your  Diamond  Dye  Days. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  tned  coloring  tfiintts. 

Diamond  Dyes  Will  Do  It> 

Perha)is  you  don't  know  the  actual  fascination,  the  real  ecoi 
Look  over  what  you  call  your  "old  lliin(,'s"—  most  of  the 

faded,  a  little  soiled,  a  little  worn,  a  little  out  o(  style. 

If  you'd  only  realize  it,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  bright  wc)tnen  re 

to  make  these  "old  things"  bright,  fresh-looking  and  new,  is  Diamond  Dyes 


all  you  will  need 


ibiiiJiBtnftirlUMauHlDTra.  Urtp 


Important  Fads  about  Goods  to  be  Dyed : 

dTi4iial*latirnrFTiM»cllwTfal  InunonddTH. 

uf  »a  gfi  IM  hW  <rf  uKmiiiKl  I>n*  ibu  I*  B^ipiM  to  the  kTikls  Ton  Intfwl  (oilw. 

Imp vpuiuf^lbni.   ThiM iiliMltWM wlU >M«>I Ui jm wlik Mrh falH cliiTnn M 


^.  ««...'»»..-.  J      VI      .1 .jHvi<-BmH  HI, ■«-■>,»  nuw.        J4-BIV-B     0>o  jJlBuftT  J  "  OT  ttH*"  JmirOTflPfllt "  IS  Ddf  f OTWfenl  M  *' I  Mb* 

liTpr.irsllSliiii'rliil.'' Wi>4.siiiiirCii)i,n.  W* wMii tim M knsir Ibt  irbn uyon* tnik** nuh  t>  aibn  Im la iMlnf  to ■rltrin wi IidI- 
tuiuiufiaiil>]rrruT)'i«lue.IJiiiiiaiiiIU|iwirioiirU.  inivd<luuIiurmiatfRqiinU* WiMduifrcMIWrqnlilnnl.  irunr IHunuDd I>n 
for  I'liHun,  UoniiHirl  ii\w\  iinuriiiTiUcabirilKHinatrriiibwIicnlhrf  Bnlogribn,  nta>rlf'«iN'laiiiluUibc7wmvol<ir.llinD«*P«rM*II. 


m  hpn-hkl  ilT^  ftj 


N.iilT'-lluit  V 


—--J _.- ...... iBpadT*ilavl}''wlill(v ■i.-i— -,-  "z^s—l — '.hrh"; ii 

•Um  miut  afn-ua  be  mailr  1 1  th»  TriiHalile  murrial. 

ruliir  r.«>iiBur1.liini  (rqinaliteliiiln'lBlivinirtvillWHui.erlrh  Miulr  oi  Wuoloc  !tl1k  innli 

,  .■~~ Jir  Hprvitl  Woiil  llyif. 

•rr  r.TraUr  iwnmiir  iSniinul  Iljei.    Wbi'ii  .lyeln«'l''<jtloii,  LlnSi'uT  lllnil  livwli.  yr  wlm'yuu  »re  liidunin  Kbuul  Iht 
iirt(.)rl>li.m..ii.lI>j.«/..r.iJt™.    II  yuuiin  fly-Inn  WUilormlkmdi  fur  liliuiiuiHri>ir<ii/-H''v»I. 

brr  fiowlls  liliiiuHHt  Iiv«i,  uid  w*  KUlKDa|r>mac<iii)' ulil 
SuiHIiluordynlclollial]  (re*.     AMi-ui 

WI:LI,S  &  KICII.\Rl>SON  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

At  on  Reliable  Dealers— Insist  Upon  ^!Mi  C^ictoAba 


When  ana' 


lekeepln 


THE     PUBLISHER'S     DESK 


AIJniq;fe  Wedding  Present 

On«of  the  Co-Operative  Building;  Cer- 
tifcatw  Js^qed  by  Good  Housekeeping 

-it  wtitles  the  bride  to  receive; 

'1.  This -magazine  every  month 
f4r't#tnty  (20)  years,  without  any 
f ttrther  pasTnent,  even  for  postage! 

2.  A  yearly  dividend  of  ten  per 
cent  upon  the  $1.)  wliieh  the  eer- 
tiflcdte'  eosls. 

■  3.  ^rolit'Shnrin<^  bonus,  whieh 
wjjl  injjrease  in  size  with  Ihe  in- 
crejrae-  in  the  savings  of  G.  H.  and 
of  our  vast  building. 

4.  All  these  accumulations  may 
be  comiJounded  at  4%  yearly.  v.  i     ..  ^  -.  ■       ■..  j  u-         •.  -u. 

n-    ■   -t-t  ,      '.       /l  ..-         d.ic  Make  Ihc  brdc  1  »->hutr  n  Ihi  nutaziiiE  and  tbi>  VIM  bnildini 

.  5.     At  raatiinty   the  entire  $15, 
with  -a\\  accumulations,  becomes  payable  in  full.     (Certificate  matures  in  20  years,  or  at  death 
jf-owner  dies  before  20  years.    In  case  of  need  the  $15  may  he  withdrawn  at  almost  any  time.) 

■ff.  Special  service  coupons  ami  financial  rights  go  with  the  certificate.  Full  particulars  on 
request.  Or  send  us  ifl.'i  and  we  will  make  out  the  certificate  in  any  name  you  desire.  This  is 
the- most  profitable  little  investment  anyone  can  make  for  themselves,  as  well  as  choice  for  a  gift 
\Jiitp-lt>  Herbert  Myriek,  President  Good  Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass. 


V        QkttraetlTe  lo  Taa 

.„Cto<)^^  Housekeeping's  propo- 
Bitku  i^.  attractive  because 

1.  Vou  can  make  money. 

2.  You  can  work  all  the 
time,  t«»  anr  your  spare  mo- 
Ennit^;  "ftji^l  pay  yo"  iu  pro- 
pbrtton  Xo._V^  time  you  frfve. 

rv3-,,  If'is  i  "front  door"  bus- 
iftess'-^"a  'representative  of 
6.  H.  is  assumed  to  be  a  gentle- 
maa  or  lady,  unless  he  or  she 
pves  reason  to  the  contrary. 

4.  In  times  like  these,  when 
a  dollar  is  much  bigger  than  it 
was  even  a  year  ago,  a.  magazine 
like  this  which  helps  make  the 
doUv^'?,!*'?^''  sE'i'vice  in  the 
t'om^  Tvirt'be  renewed  by  old 
a?id,  ba  jt^H^  by  new  readers. 
It  is  a  necessity — not  a  hixury. 


5.     Old  « 


;4-  Theri 


successfully    handle 


women  who  go  to  your  house 
soliciting  your  purchase  of  a 
subscription  or  a  commodity, 
are  all  right.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  be  sure  of  this.  There 
are  some  men  and  women  travel- 
ing around  collecting  subscrip- 
tions to  magazines,  without 
credentials,  who  are  unknown 
to  you.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
satisfy  yourself,  before  paying 
your  money,  that  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  paying  it  is 
all  right. 

Recently  we  have  been  giv- 
ing some  very  hard  lessons  to 
dishonest  canvassers.  Jail  sen- 
tences have  been  imposed. 
We  are  after  more  of  them. 
T!ie  Periodical  Publishers'  as- 
sociation of  America  offers  a 
either     reward  of  $25   for  the  arrest 


..  _  absolutfly    no 

obst  to  jrml     ViQ   sup|)ly   all 
jmi  noad  t^r  lite  work. 
To"!!  better  write  us  ahc.iit  it. 


Fraitdlllcnt  Aseatm 

The    world    is    good_^     '. 
pei)ple 


disho 


■st 


like 


id  conviction  of  those 
fmudulently  represent  its  mem- 
bers— Good  Housekeeping  is 
a  member  of  the  association. 
If  you  happen  to  catch  one  of 
these  subscription  swindlers  the 
-$25  reward  would  make  it 
pretty  profitable  work  for  yon. 
Put  do  not  assume  that  a  ean- 
,-asser   is    dishonest   until    you 


)  to  I 


specks  —they  worry  Ihe  good 
housewife  some,  hut  they  really 
lon't  spoil  anything  unless 
lere   are   too    winy  of  them. 


i  postage  (i 


Canada 

the    total    subscript! 

Canadian    friends    $L50 


to    ■ 


vbabiy  99%  of  the  men  and    year,  poatnaW- 


If  a  letter  should  come  to 
the  Springfield  post  office  with- 
out street  or  bos,  addressed 
to  Mrs  Alice  C.  Wilson,  the 
postmaster  would  have  to  try 
every  Mrs  Wilson  in  town,  as 
the  directory  gives  husband's 
name  or  initial.  Similarly,  if 
a  subscription  comes  to  Good 
Housekeeping,  we  have  no  idea 
whether  it  is  a  new  subscrip- 
tion or  a  renewal  of  one  of 
perhaps  several  hundred  Wil- 
sons. This  little  matter  of  in- 
itials is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
ccmplaint  in  the  subscription 
business.  From  a  business 
standpoint,  it  is  always  better, 
in  business  communications,  for 
married  women  to  use  their 
husband's  initials.  The  wife's 
name  is  often  written  sepa- 
rately ill  the  corner. 

There's  another  point,  too,  in 
writing  to  Good  Housekeeping: 
names,  particularly  going 
through  third  parties,  may  not 
be  legible,  and  may  not  be 
properly  spelled  on  our  list. 
When  you  write  us  about  a 
subscription,  if  the  name  on 
the  wrapper  of  your  Good 
Housekeeping  is  incorrect,  it 
will  enable  us  to  more  quidly 
answer  if  you  tell  us  how  the 
name  differs  from  your  oomet 
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How  to  Make  an  Old  Home 
Modern  at  Very  Small  Cost 


the   woodivotk.   furn 


—the 


ipense 


rifling 


atmost  as  beauiiful  aa  hard- 
wood— you  change  old  dis- 
carded lurniture,  mnliinK  it 
handsome  and modein  In  finish 


prop 


:e  dull  waxed  finisl 


Wood  t/aiiu  dr)!  ta  quickly 
that  It  ii  very  difficult  lo  apply 
them  evenly — they  show  laps, 
light  and  dark  spots  and  rub 
oil — spirit    atalns    and    water 


Blilny  Gnish  and  anyway  var- 
nishing requites  expert  hand- 
ling— such  preparations  *i./f 
Ihe  beauty  o(  the  wood  be- 
cause they  are  loo  "thlcli"  to 


Anyone  can  Becuro  the  best 
results  with.Johnson's  Wood 
Dyes  and  Johnson'g  Prepared 
Wax. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  (in 
U  shades)  are  really  dj'ts-- 
they  do  notcoat  over  the  wood 
— Ihey  caW  It  because  they  are 
so  prepared  (hat  they  pmetraff 
Mif^wii^-thus  they  accentuate 
the  beautiful  grain  of  the  wood 
and  give  an  unequalled  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  permanent 
tone — a  perfectly  even  texture 
which  will  not  rub  off. 

Then  right  over  the  Dye, 
you  apply  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax— simply  rubbing  it  with 
M  Cloth  and  you  have  a  mod- 
ern, subdued,  lustrous  and 
enduring  finish  which  cannot 
be  produced  In  any  other  way. 

This  finish  Is  easily  kept  in 
perfect  COndil'         ■ 


heel 


arks  like 


ratches 


and 


lac  and  hard  oil,  and  when  a 

{laca  becomes  worn  all  you 
ave  to  do  is  rub  a  llllte  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax  over  the 

But  don't  expect  to  be  able 
to  do  this  with  any  other  wax 
.ejohnst    '    -       -■      " ' 


per  CI 
pensi 


polis 


of  the  hard. e 


space — does  not  get  soft  and 

sticky — does  not  catch  dust 
and  dirt — does  not  ahow  re- 
waxed   spots   and   can    be 


brought  1 
and  last. 


There  Are  No  Substitutes  For 


This  Book 

FREE 

To  You. 


THIS     48-page   book 
shows  you  the  easi- 
est   anil   most  eco- 
nomical   way  to  make  and 
keep    your    home    really 
beautiful. 

We  will  giadly  send  you 
a  copy  for  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  or  on 
the  coupon  below: 
Address: — 

S.  C.  Johnson  ca.  Son, 

BoolcEditioti  GH-6, Radne,  Wis. 


Send  This  ,;J? 
Coupon  ''  „*r' 
For  the  /a-^-ss^.: 
Book  /'.JIJSS? 

NOW/   ^"''-'^ 


Every  advertl: 


^.i<i  •al'*.'*-*'^'*"""^'^*^*^ 
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Good  Words  from 
Good  Housekeepers 

From  over  three  hundred  notes  received  within  a 
few  weeks  from  readers  of  "Good  Housekeeping" 
living  in  different  parts  of  this  Country  and  Canada, 
we  quote  a  few  expressions  in  commendation  oi  our 
products,  which  fairly  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole : 

"All  ih«  early  rears  of  my  lif«  were  (pent  in  the  tropic*  of  Indim,  and  in  the  many 
Eogliih  and  American  home*  wirh  which  I  was  G*nuliar,  Baker'i  Cncna  was  almost  univer- 
sally' used.  Since  coming  to  this  Country  I  have  experimented  with  other  makes  but 
have  put  them  all  aside  lor  Baker's  which  seems  so  much  more  acceptable." 

"Personally  I  can  recommend  Waller  Baker'i  Cocoa,  as  it  was  given  to  me  when  I 
was  a  hahy.  I  made  fudge  with  it  when  at  boarding  school  and'colUge;  used  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea  when  I  became  a  housewife,  and  I  am  now  in  turn  giving  it  td'iny  own  little 
ones,  feeling,  ••  I  do,  so  sure  of  its  purity  and  nutritive  value." 

"The  Walter  Baker  Cocoa  has  been  used  in  our  family  for  years  and  I  can  say  that 
it  is  the  most  reliable  cocoa  on  the  market.     We  would  not  use  any  other  on  our  table  inil  ': 
advise  everyone  to  buy  it." 

"I  have  used  numerous  brands  of  cocoas  and  chocolates  but  never  found  any  .that 
could  compare  with  Baker's  for  Savor,  color  and  strength.  Wheneviir  I  want  perfisot 
success  I  always  obtain  and  use  Baker's  products." 

"Have  used  Walter  Baker'*  cocoa  for  23  years.  There  U  no 
substitute.  We  use  it  iu  makicg  all  of  our  home  candies  as  well  a*  ovr 
dailr  drink." 


HIGHEST  AWARDS 

IN   EUR.OPE  AND  AMERICA 


50 


^  handsomely  illustrated 
Itecipe    Book    sent  free. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Estabiuheiiirso    DoFchesteT,  Noss. 


J  a    writ*    edvertlaet.   pleatto    Bay    "I    aaw    i 
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You  CAN  NOT  DRAW 
The  Line  Too 
Sharply 


HERE  is  but  ONE  Pianola. 

It  is  made  only  by  the  Aeolian  Co. 

The  names  Pianola  and  Aeolian 
Co.  must  both  appear  upon  the 
Piano-player  —  or  else  it  isn't  a 
Pianola  at  all. 

The  word  Pianola  is  NOT  a  gen- 
eric term. 

Piano-players  in  general  can  NOT 
be  referred  to  as  Pianolas. 

It  is  not  fair  to  yourself  or  to  the 
Pianola  to  make  this  mistake. 

The  same  distinction  is  even  more  important  in  the 
case  of  the  Pianola  Piano. 

The  only  pianos  in  which  are  incorporated  the  genuine 
Pianola  are  the  WEBER,  the  STECK,  the  WHEELOCK, 
and  the  STUYVESANT. 

Other  so-called  "Player-pianos,"  no  matter  wtiat  degree 
of  merit  they  may  possess  as  pianos,  must  necessarily  contam 
some  other  "player"  of  far  less  prestige  and  fai  less  value, 
musically  and  mechanically,  than  the  Pianola. 

The  Aeolian  Company 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vq^V. 

advortlBement   In   thla  Issue   h«s   the   »ii«.t  >.ti\«.* 'Jt-^'^*'*"*'^^"^* 
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Let  Armour  Cook  Your  Meats 


Home-cooked  meats  are  expensive  to  pre- 
)>are.  There  is  waste.  They  shrink  in  the 
cooking.    Much  fuel  is  used. 

We  cook  in  enormous  quantities.  We  must 
stand  the  shrinkage. 

Meats  are  all  Food — there  is  no 


waste.    Every  bit  may  be  eaten. 

We  cook  in  a  vacuum  which  keeps  the 
meats  tender  and  rich  with  their  own  juices. 

The  home  way  draws  out  the  juices  and 
leaves  the  meat  hard  and  dry.  Meats  cooked 
this  way  are  tasteless  and  unpalatable. 

Many  housewives  who  have  not  tested  the 
deliciousness  of  ^KZ^SSSTMeats  serve  high-priced 
Roasts  and  Fried  Meats  for  this  reason. 


If  you  would  delight  the  whole  family  with 
something  all  will  relish — something  new  and 
appetizing — test  fAu^u^  Meats  today. 

You  will  practice  Economy  at  the  same  time. 

Think  of  these  things  when  you  ask  for 
m/frmours  fSuXJiT  Meats 

— You  know  beforehand  that  they  are  Good. 
They  must  be.  A  vast  trade — a  vast  reputa- 
tion— is  at  stake  when  we  place  the  name 
** Armour"  on  a  product. 

— You  know  that  they  areClean  and  Whole- 
some.  The  U.S. Government  inspects  them. 

— You  know  that  you'll  gec^e^^ly  what 
you  ask  for.  The  label  must  tell  the  truth  under 
present  laws. 


Ready  to  Serve 


t. 


.1 

« 


are  delicious  and  satisfying.  They  are  made  from  care- 
fully selected  meats.  Where  spices  are  used  they  are  full* 
flavored — the  best  the  market  affords. 

fG/A4^  products  are  cooked  in  a  vacuum  so  that  none 
of  the  richness  or  flavor  can  escape.  This  keeps  the 
meats  tender  and  juicy.  Many  of  them  would  become 
hard  and  dry  if  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  at  home. 


Every  process  is  watched  byOovemment  Inspectors 
which  insures  quali^  and  absolute  cleanliness. 

The  cooking  is  all  done  for  you. 

Simply  warm — or  chill,  if  preferred — for  a  delicious 
meal,  ready  in  no  time. 

You  will  do  well  to  remember  these  names  when  you 
wish  something  extra  toothsome. 


imXaf  Luncheon  Sausage 

An  especially  fine  flavored,  ansmoked 
BBuanKe  cooked  with  tomato  sauce.  A 
real  delicacy. 

fjkildfd^'  Lunch  Tongues 

Oooked  in  their  own  juiceci,  leaving 
them  tender,  rich  and  appetizing. 

f^i/Aj/'  Boned  Chicken 

The  firm  meat  with  lx>nes  removed. 
Serve  hot,  or  chill,  and  slice  thin  for 
Bundwichits. 


Vienna  Sausage 

Made  from  Beef  and  Pork,  and  fla- 
vored joMt  risht  to  make  it  please  the 
mottt  exacting  taste. 

fSnXir  Smoked  Beef—SBced 

Mildly  smoked  and  sliced  venr  thin. 
Its  salty  flavor  whets  the  appetite. 


Corned  Beef 

All  solid  meat,  mildly  cured  and  of 
exceptional  flavor. 


fSmSsT  Loaf  MetAe 

Veal.  Ham,  Beef  orOhidoMfe—made  home 
style  and  very  tempting. 

fOZar  PoHedandDevOedMrnatm 

Veal,  Ham,  Beef,  Chicken  and  Turkev. 
Nothing    better    for    preparing    dainty 

luuchcH. 

Armour's  htd^msi  Products  are  at 
all  Grocers  and  Meat  Shops  in  tins 
of  a  size  to  suit  your  needs. 


The 


^1fTY.f^< 


Library  of  Dainty  Dishes 


The  books  In  this  library  are  the  practical  experience  of  some  of  the  best  bousekeepers  and 
cooks  in  this  country.  They  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  sugrsrestingr  many  appetisingr  ways  to  vary 
the  family  meals.    These  are  the  titles.    They  sugrsrest  the  contents: 


Hot  Weather  Pickuiw 
Everyday  Menus 
Break  foHt  Di^iheH 


UttA4/  Luncheons 
AfttTinwa  Teas 


Emorffency  Dinners 
About  Entreett 


School  Luncheons 
Pionios 


ChaflnK  DiHh  Suppers 
Card  Parties 


Stein  Snppen 
Winter  Suggest  iona 


You  arc  welcome  to  as  many  volumes  as  you  wish— the  whole  library.  If  y^n  prefet.  Simply  tell 
us  the  name  of  your  dealer.    We  will  prepay  all  the  charspes.    Send  to  us  at  Chicago  for  the  books. 

CHICAGO    ARMOUR 4n^  COMPANY     Chicago 

of    TO 
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POSTUM- 

What  It  Is 

Made  of— 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


Oean  Whole  Wheat  (No.  I)  is  separated  into  kernel  and  tuiter  ur  bran-coat;  the  first 
containing  carbuliydrates  and  proieids  ( tissue -male  rial  and  energy-storing  elements);  the 
second,  phospliale  of  potasli  [or  rebuilding  brain  and  nerve  cells.     The  kernel  is 

SUnfuUy  R,oa»t«4  (No.  2)toa  degree  that  develops  in  wheat  an  aruma  similar  to  Java 
coffee  (but  without  tlie  use  of  coffee  or  any  drug-like  substance):  Itence  the  delicious  flavour, 
when  Postum  is  served  hoi  with  cream,  wliJch  has  led  many  to  tliink  they  were  drinking  CoEEee. 
The  roasted  kernels  are  then 

Co<ried  and  Ground  ( No.  3 )  and  set  aside.  The  roasting  has  chani^ed  part  ol  the  starch 
into  dextrin  and  dextrose, or  jirape-sugar.  which  form  soluble  carboli  yd  rates,  or  eneruy-mak- 
ing  materia],  and  the  proieids  (tissue- lorming  elements)  are  also  made  soluble  (or  prompt 
absorption.      Next 


The  Bran-Coat  (  No.  4  )  is  mixed  with 
blended  with  the  otJier  part  of  the  wheat  to  lor 

The  relief  from  coffee  ails  when  Postum  is 
your  own  seir-pn«.f. 


ni.ilasses.  roasted  and  ground  separately,   then 

n  tlic  perfected  product— PfWtum. 

used  instead,  is  a  mailer  of  history,     Try  it  for 


(( 


There's  a  Reason." 


POSTUM  CEKEAL  CO.,  LIMITED,     Batde  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


1  Good  HouBclcoei>\ 
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THE  THREE  ^GIANT  HOMES 

Porcelain  Enamelecl   PluinlDing  Fixtures 

Three  of  the  largeat  factories  of  their  kind  in  the  world  and 

the  entire  time  and  services  of  thousands  of  skilled  men  woi4c. 

ing  night  and  day  are  required  to  supply  the  ever-growing 

demand    for    "S^tmUcmd'    Porcelain    Enameled    Ware —  th& 

standard  sanitary  equipment  for  the  modo^  American  home. 

"SUMrfaiHr  Porcelain  Enameled  Plumbing  FlLtures  have  been  Lnown  and  sold  for  over  30 

yean.     Year  by  year  ihey  have  gained  in  popular  favor.      Year  by  year  the  demand  for 

ihem  has  increaicd.     By  sheer  force  of   superiority — by  the  splendid  sanJIstioa  il  provides, 

by   its    superior    beauty,    by    the  years    of   perfect    service  it  insures  —  ^StiHhfawf  Ware 

has    won    universal   recognition    as    the   most   desuable   sanitary    equipment    in    the    wodd. 

Genuine  "^trndBml"  Porcelain  Enwneled  Ware  U  the   one  lanitary    ware 

which    make*    and    keepi    your    home    healthful,    modern    and    beautiful. 

Equip  with  "fft^'I'ifftM'  Fiitturei  and  your  lanitarypmblem  i»  «ol*ed  forgeod. 


Wi 


Vnlt  to-diy  for  our  ba<it{lully  illii5tisl«J  IOO-p>ge  book— Mod^^m  Bathioomi.  Thli 
i  rhe  moil  complde  book  tin  putliibed  od  ihe  laniury  >ub)«t.  Send  (or  it— 
Qcloiiag    6c.  poitage  ami    give  the    name    ai    your    ardillecl    or    plumber,    S  wlected. 


Address  SlondArd  &uinatv1Dfa.Co.    Depl  L 

Offim  wid  SbovfTon 


Pittsburgh,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 
I,  3S-37  WHtSUSmM. 


Of  the  piLbl  ia  he 
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Bean-Power 


SnidSI 

"^     PORK 

I/'  »^  -AND  y^- 


W b e n    you    write    advertta 


DR.  Robert  Hutchison,  M.R.C.P.,  Edin. 
That  is  the  name  of   one  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  on  Food. 
On  page  169  of  his  book, entitled  "Food  and 

Dietetics,"  he  sayH— 

"The  difference,  in  fact,  between  an  ani- 
iHiil  fed  on  a  highly  Nitrogejuyua  diet,  and  one 

a  plied    with    but    littte    Nitrogen,    is    the 
erence  between  a  ateam-erwine  at  half- 
pressure  and  one  which  is  producing 
its  full  horse-power, 
'■'     3  the  differ- 
ence between  a 
Tiger  pacing;  its  cage 
and  a  Cow  lying  upon  the  grass; 
both  are  healthv,  but  the  type 
or   degree    of    nealth    is  very 
different  in  the  two  casea. 

"Not  only,  I  think,  does  a  diet  rich  in 
(Nitrogenous)  Proteid  make  for  Physical  and 
Mental  Energy;  it  seems  to  increase  also 
one's  pou'er  of  resisting  disease." 

Now,— on  page  225  we  find  that— 
Beans  eontavn  S3  per  cent  of  this  Nitro- 
genous Proteid.    Beef  contains  20  per  cent  of 
It.    EgBB  contain  12Ji  per  cent,  and  Whole 
Wheat  Bread  contains  8J4  per  cent. 
Note  the  contrast  in  these  figures  I 
Now  turn  we  to  page  223  which  says — 
"The  pulses  (Beans,  etc.)  are  not  readily 
digested  by  the  Stomach." 

Pork   and   Beans, 
must  therefore  be  ci 
indigestible. 

That's  JfAy  they  need  the  "Snider-Pro- 
cess" to  make  them  porous  and  absorbent  so 
the  digestive  juices  ot  the  stomach  can  readily 
attack  their  fibres  and  render  their  rich  nu- 
trients ready  for  human  assimilation. 

This  porosity  also  permits  "Snider"  Pork  & 
Beans  to  freely  absorb  the  delicious,  piquant, 
appetizing,  Ripe-Tomato  "Snider"  Catsup 
with  which  they  are  generously  surrounded. 

The  "Snider-Process"  makes  available  to 
those  who  most  need  it  the  Power-giving — 
Muscle-making  —  Disease-resisting — Tdental- 
Energy-Producing  Proitirf  in  "Snider"  Pork 
&  Beans. 

It  also  renders  them  porous,  mellow, 
cheesy,  and  delicious  to  the  taste. 

Your  money  back  from  the  Grocer  if  you 
don't  find  "Snider- Process"  Pork  &  Beans 
the  most  delicious  you  have  ever  eaten. 

Buy  a  tin  today  and  see. 
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A        men.  who  have  used   FiiAlUJi\r- 
h  to  know  it  —  s( 

thirty  years — couldn't  do  a  ^.. ^, 

to  poor  Soap-Rutty  Women  than  lu  ''  11 
them  of  your  experience  with  PL  '■  ,'- 
LINE;  — Frail  Women  who  .  -.n  ■.  i,, 
Washing  and  Cleaning  without  Hatm.  but 
MUST:  — WelUTo-Do    W. 


who  must  Ecom 
Clothing;  — All  of  them  neod  PEAR- 
LINE-TELL  thom  how  much  Lab..r 
ch  Easier  thr 
-eaning;  — hou 
;  —  how  niutli 


"D-OESTHE  V/ORK 
INSTEAD  OF  YOl 


\ 


SOUPS 

stews  and 
Hashes 


are  given  just 
that  "  tinish- 
ing  touch" 
which  makes 
adishperiect, 
bv  using 


LEA  &  PERRINS  SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAU     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  perfect  seasoning  for  all  kinds  of  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Saiadi, 
Cheese,  and  Chating-Dish  Cooking.      It  gives  appetiz- 
ing relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 
Beware  of  Imitations.  Jf"*  Du«can->  Som,  Agmo,  N™  VoA 
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Cool— Light- 
Airy  Rooms 

Yonr  home  will  be  more  comfortable, 
more  sanitary,  more  pleasing  and  more 
artistic  when  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  Alabaatine. 

You  practically  seal  up  the  walls  of  the 
room  when  you  decorate  with  wall-paper 
(put  on  with  paste)  or  with  kalsomine 
(which  is  stuck  to  the  walls  with  animal 
glue).  Both  paste  and  glue  decay  and 
afford  breeding  places  for  disease  germs 
and  insects.    Alabastine  does   neither. 

W\'^  The  SanitaiyWall  Coating 

^W3itt?iiiw3^  C^^}       13  made  from  a  pure,  antiseptic  rock  and  when 

/p^^^^^^y      i"^      applied  to  the  wall,  hardens  and  becomes  a  part 

i'  X^^H^Xv^      "  '*'  ^^^  same  as  plaster.     Piaster  is  porous.    So 

r     .-^  IS  Alabastme     Air  permeates  freely  through  the  Alabas- 

,  \  y'.,h  ...^1'   ^j(jg^  -vidW,  while  it  cannot  penetrate  the  wall  covered 

with  paste  or  glue. 

The  dainty  Alabastine  tints  harmonize  perfectly  with 
pictures,    woodwork    and    furnishings,    and    the    immense 
variety  of  color  combinations  enable  you  to  show  your  indi- 
vidual taste  in  the  decoration  of  your  home.     The  sanitary 
character  of  Alabastine  makes  it  the  ideal  wall  decoration  for 
rooms  used  for  public  gatherings.     The  soft  tints  make  it 
especially  suitable  for  church  auditoriums  and  school  rooms. 
Alabaatine  is  sold  in  carefully  sealed  and  properly 
labeled  packages  at  50c  for  white  and  55c  for  tints, 
at  aU  Paint,  Drug,  Hardware  and  General  Stores. 
See  that  the  name  "Alabaatine"  is  on  each  package 
before  it  is  opened,  either  by  yourself  or  workmen. 

Send  lOc  in  «Id  or  U.  S.  ItarnCB  for  tho  book  "Dainty  Wall  Dccoratiai 


M^- 


acbool  h' 


inU.    This  book  it 


The  Alabu  tine  Co.,  91 1  Granilville  Atc,  Grsnd  Rapid*,  Mich. 
Euleni  Office,  DcpL  L      105  Waler  Stmt,  New  York  City. 


nt8  In  Gooa  Hom' 
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GAS 
RANGES 


Makes  BaUng  Easy 


Show! 


md  you  on  rNewKalamazaoCBi  Ratios  CbI*!*^. 

nay  Biyles  of  exclusive,  especial  arrungemeiitB 
ient  features  oo  our  Gas  Stoves  anil  lianges. 
all  were  designed,  were  submitted  to  a  tiumber 
of  well  known  housewives  for  their  criticisms. 

Find  out  what  has  been  accomplished  with  all  the  faciti- 
'    I   and   skilled    workmanship  available   at   the   KaJamaaoo 

w  and  know  what  m 


Direct  to  You" 


Every  man  and  woi 
prised  and  interested  to 
oflen  Ihought  of  but  I 
Morereal  informatioa  t1 
Remember  that  we 


a  who  reads  this  new  catalog  will  be  Bur- 
d  about  OUT  practical  Gas  Range  features — 
ET  before  embodied  in  acy  Gas  Rangea 
in  any  othei-  catalog. 


360  Days  Approval— We  Pay  the  Freight 

Every  Kalamaaoo  Gas  Stove  and  Range  is  of  the  Very  tCtt»»rt 
Qmlity — you  could  not  get  higher  quality — even  by  payinn  many 
times  our  price  direct- to- you.  And  you  cannot  get  our  inanyex- 
duaive,  convenient,  practical  features  in  gas  ranges  on  any  other 
gas  range  than  a  Kalamazoo. 

Wrile  a  Postal  lor  Gaa. 
Range  Catalog  No.  SOX 


Remember  that  our  repu- 

Qualitj-  is  behind  every  gas  s 
or  range  we  make  just  as  it  is  withover  ^ 
100,000   coal  and    wood    Kalamazoo  ^ 
Stoves  and  Rangier  now  In  use  all 

'  case  yourself  by 
getting  this  book.  As  we  have  . 
a  catalog  for  oi-U  and  wood     #  iu.i7  ciiiT  i-_ 

cs    be    careful  to   ask  for  802  and  prices,  dlmat 

RanKeCabaosNa.802.^#'    to  mc- 


Mbe 
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1  Houaekeepll 
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Qorrect  Social  Stationery 


(jranes 

\zun 


^Jna£land 
\:^nen 


j  y«— ^  RANE'S  Linen  Lawn 
\t  '    IS  lieautiful,  fine,  well 

I  '  made  and  has  an  excel- 

l_V/';/^  |l<'nt  writing  surface. 
L.  .  _  1  Jn  addition  it  has  that 
indefinable  something called"style" 
OB  "distinction"  which  Has  made  it 
a  popular  fabric  -  surface  writirig 
paper  for  ten  years. 

JERTAIN  writing 
papers.  Highland 
Linen,  for  instance, 
have  characteristics 
■  which  bespeak  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  It  is  hard  to 
define  them  or  explain  them,  but 
they  are  there  and  they  reflect  like- 
characteristics  in  all  who  use  High- 
land Linen.  Do  not  be  careless  of 
the  impression  you  make. 

^^HE  httle  bit  of  beauti- 
fully polished  card- 
board which  bears  your 
name  and  represents 
your  personality  in 


■   i  i 


social  intercourse  should  be  beyond 
suspicion  as  to  correctness  and  good 
quality.  This  is  why  the  social 
world  has  used  more  of  Crane's 
Calling  Cards  and  used  them  longer 
than  any  other  kind. 


The    Publisher    of   Good    Hou 
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The  No.  2  Folding 

Pocket  Brow^nie 

The  Kodak  simpUcltyandtheKodakdayl^t  loading  featuresare  all  embodied 

In  the  Pocket  Brownies.  Made  In  the  same  factory  and  by  the  saine  skilled  work- 
men who  manufacture  the  Kodaks  they  have  In  them  a  quality  that  would  not  be 
possible  under  any  other  conditions.  They  are  not  made  of  the  most  expensive 
material  but  they  are  carefully  made  by  periect  machinery  in  large  quantities  and 
each  one  must  undergo  the  regular  Kodak  inspection.  They  are  not  expensive 
but  they  stand  the  one  and  all  Important  test,  they  \vork.  Their  equipment  is  such 
that  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  snap-shots  or  time  exposures  and  the  amateur 
inay,  by  providing  a  E>oUar  Broivnie  Developing  box,  do  his  own  developing  with- 
out a  dark-room  ;  or  may  leave  it  to  another — Just  as  he  chooses. 

The  No.  1  Foldins  Pocket  Brawnic  ouliM  pktura*  IK  x  iU  Inche*.  loidi  In  flayllsht  with  But- 
man  N.  C.  Kodak  film  for  t  expoturci,  ha*  a  meoUcui  leiu  of  4K  inch  focus.  Has  out  Improved 
Pocket  Automatic  Shutter  w[ih  Iris  dlaphraBm  stops,  hsi  a  revenlble  finder  and  Iwoiripod  sockets. 
By  means  of  the  automatic  focusiuB  lock  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  fixed  focus  or  s  focualUK  csmeia 
as  desired.  MeasurhiK  but  I»  xSMix  iK  (ocfaea  and  welKhlnr;  but  It  ounces  It  Is  In  every  scnM 
a  pocket  csmera.  Handsomely  finished  snd  covered  with  (he  fines!  Imitation  leather.  Durable, 
sensible,  practical.  Inexpensive  to  operate.     PRICE,  KM. 

Aik  four  dealer  or  a/rile  us  for  "The  Book  of  Iht  Oraainltt."  frae. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  Rochester,  n.  y.,  r«*  xedai  cttg. 

ry  adv^rtlaement   In   this   Issue   has   th,»    - -a,.,  ^l^^^  * -^'l  ^^' ^■'^^^' 
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*  A  Summer  Necessity 

Because  the  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook- 
Stove  concentrates  heat  at  the 
openings  on  the  "stove  top,  it 
boils  and  bakes  in  less  time 
than  a  coal  or  wood  stove 
which  wastes  heat  by  radiat- 
ing to  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  room. 

This  is  the  reason,  too,  why 
the  "  New  Perfection  "  keeps 
your  kitchen  so  uniformly 
coolwhile  you're  working  in  it. 

This  wonderful  comfort- 
quality,  combined  with  great 
con%'enience  and  economy, 
makes  the 

NEW  PEKFECnOIV 

Wick  Blue  Hame  00  Cook-Stove 

the  best  of  all  stoves — especially  for  summer  use.  If,  hereto- 
fore, you  have  considered  it  impossible  to  do  kitchen  work  in 
a  restful  way,  a  trial  of  the  "  New  Perfection  "  Oil  Stove  will 
surprise  you.  Made  in  three  sizes,  fuUy  war- 
ranted. If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  our 
nearest  agency. 


Tht 


R^O  LAMP  i;^ 


you    are 
troubled     by 

flickering  gas  and  large  quar- 
terly bills  for  the  same,  get  a  Rayo  Lamp — the  bes^ 
handsomest  and  most  economical  light  for  a  home, 
if  not  with  your  dealerj  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  OIL    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


4 


of  tbe  piibllah«r« 
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L 


DRUOGEIir  tm  MEFFICIENCt  OF  BROOM  AND  BRUSH  NOW  BANISHED  FOREVER  I 

DEAL  VACimH  CLEAN  fa:U  U  the  BD'Ksr  (o  thl 

ooahlj  pr»rti™l»nd  pnMlbIa  fnrnll. 

Tbo  IDEAL  VAOttUM  CLEANER 

Wclrhm  only  20  psundi,  ud  u  rsodUi'  auTlBd  sboaC    Ko  ti 

_>."K„ — — M  CLEANER  lnof  the  Mroiigert  metal 


KUthetlrst  really  cctenlKIc  atillllotian  of  the  VicaumCloRln^  Principle. 


built  la 


m'^E/ 


VACUOM  CLtANEI 


fflUi  UiB  IDEAL  TAl^lTUM  CLEANER.  ; 
whalsTer  olilecl  )on  want  In  clean,  and  Ijiili 

iriianL    It  U  tiic  only  lystcDi  by  wblcb  ( 


("alon"  Sllh^  ^" 


g  wlthoDt  their  being 
, ..«„„„„„„„.  (heir  be'       "   ' 

u  uphulalered  tumllnrt  withoat  It*  bcloE  taken  ai 
OET  A  MACHINE  NOW. 

irtkiiDUL  Tinnn(cx>A!iEBo>i..piuiir*)Bipp>' 


UP  OB  TEARINO 


YOUR  PROTECTION. 


Sand  S20  for  hand  msohlne  or  $50  for  elsotrlo  msohlns,  Knd  ws  wilt  ship  dlrvot  ti 

harass  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi  rlvei — proportionaie  reduction  West.     If  you  order  .» _, 

lachlns,  stats  whoiher  your  liihtlnii  ourrent  Is  direct  or  altemMlns  >fid  also  give  Ihs  volla.W' 

&eud  rannor  tndiv  bj  Fuital  or  Expnu  Modbj  Order,  Druft  or  R4^nared  »alL    lUiuttatsd  booklet  trse. 

THE  AMERICAN  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,    -     25  West  33rd  Street,  V.<r«  N.«e«K  ' 
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JUNE  PUZZLE 


See  Next  Left-hand  Page  for  Explanation  of  Contest 

««<J    our    g-uaraatee    on    the    XnnonncoTOeiit    Page    of    tbla    Ibbq* 
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^    To  the  Women  of  AMERICA: 
YOU  and  Your  Little 


Ones  Should  be  Protect- 
ed by  Life  Insurance  in 

lEe 
Prudential 


When  you  see  "The  Prudential"  on  the  contract  that 
protects  your  family  you  know  it's  all  right,— the  con- 
tract will  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  can't  feel  content  in  your  family  life,  unless  yoU  feel  secure.  You  can't 
feel  secure  unless  the  future  of  yoni*  family  is  protected.  And  you  fee!  the  greatest 
security  when  the  family  is  protected  by  the  company  that  has  (he  strength  of  Gibraltar. 

We  want  to  send  complete  information  about  The  Prudential's 

New  Low-Cost  Policy 

of  life  insurance  to  every  wife,  mother,  daughter  or  sister  in  the  land  —  togetner 
with  suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to  you  in  providing  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  family.  The  NewLow-CostPolicy 


;  superior  in  every  point  to  any  policy 
issued.  The  information  and  counsel  cost 
you  nothing,  —  and  put  you  under  no 
obligation  whatever. 

S«id  in  Coiipon  To-day 

Mention  the  full  name  of  the  main- 
stay of  your  family,  —  his  occupation,  the 
day,  month  and  year  in  which  he  was 
born.  Say  how  much  you  think  the  family 
could  put  aside  each  week  or  each  month, 
to  secure  the  greatest  protection  for  the 
future.  Remember,  the  inquiry  puts  you 
under  no  obligation. 

The  Pradential  Insoranoe  Co.  Aa»rk. 


JOHN  P.  DRYDBN,  PrcH.  Hi 

Tbe   Publisher    of   Oo 
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April  and  June  Puzzles 

We  are  pleased  to  announ<?e  that  the 
Cartoon  Idea  in  onr  puzzle  series  meets 
with  great  supeess.  The  awards  in  the 
April  contest  are  as  follows:  Five  dol- 
lars in  cash  went  to  Lois  C.  Steere,  Mich. 
Three  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  went 
to  Mrs  Charles  H.  White,  N  Y;  Eliza- 
beth Falconer.  N  Y;  Mrs  Frank  M. 
Becker,  0.  Two  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise went  to  Mi-s  E.  W.  Lundquist, 
Alaska;  Mrs  C.  A.  Stowers,  0;  Clara 
Kues,  Col;  Ruth  A.  Eaton,  111;  Caroline 
M.  Jones,  Kan;  Mrs  Fred  Chamberlain, 
111;  Winifred  Kennedy,  Vt;  Mrs  Walter 
E.  McGer\ey,  0;  Mrs  Eva  Robinson, 
Mass;  Miss  Mary  P.  Anderson,  N  Y. 
The  eight  books  selected  from  our  list 
were  awarded  to  Chas  A.  Kellogg,  Mass ; 
E.  M,  W^ner,  Wis;  Miss  Louise  M. 
Keller,  N  Y;  Miss  Grace  Emery,  Me; 
Olga  Haralson,  Minn;  Mrs  J.  L.  Wal- 
lace, Wash;  Mrs  J.  Delos  Rowe,  N  J; 
Margaret   L.   Mattes,  Pa. 

The  advertisers  represented  in  the 
April  puzzle  were:  1,  Grippen  Mfg  Co; 

2,  Battle  Creek  Toasted  Com  Flakes  Co; 

3,  Peter  Bender;  4,  National  Biscuit 
Co;  5,  Allen  Rug  Weaving  Co;  6,  John- 
Bon   Educator  Food  Co. 

The  June  Puzzle 

Again  we  offer  an  illustrat«d  puzzle. 
Each  of  the  six  illustrations  on  the  pre- 
ceding left-hand  page  has  reference  to 
an  advertisement  appearing  in  this  issue. 

Make  up  your  list,  giving  the  names 
of  the  firms  represented,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  product  they  manufacture. 

While  it  is  in  no  way  a  part  of  the 
condition  of  this  puzzle,  yet  if  you  have 
had  any  experience  with  the  article  or 
articles  mentioned,  we  wonid  be  pleased  to 
have  you  state  it.  The  prizes  are,  however, 
not   contingent  upon   such  information. 

In  this  puzzle  contest  we  offer  prizes 
(or  the  22  best  answers.  For  your  skill 
in  solving  this  puzzle,  we  will  give  as  first 
prize  .$5.00  in  cash.  For  the  next  three 
correct  or  nearest  correct  answers  each 
$:j.00  worlh  of  merchandise.  For  the  next 
ten  correct  or  nearest  correct  answers  each 
$2.00  worth  of  merchandise,  to  he  selected 
from  some  dealer,  manufacturer  or  con- 
cern offering  goods  in  this  issue  of  Good 
HouBEKEBFiSQ.  And,  finally,  foT  tUencxt 
eight  correct  or  nearest  correct  answers. 


each  one  popular  book,  the  successful  con- 
testants to  make  their  choice  from  the 
following  list  of  valuable  home  books  an^ 
fiction : 


tlihtjp'4  Oarrii^p 


y    MltiuD    UiChOl^lL 


The  privilege  of  competing  for  prizes 
in  this  puzzle  contest  is  open  to  all.  Cor- 
rect solutions  of  this  month's  puzzle  will 
be  published  in  the  August  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping.  Mail  your  letter  so 
that  it  will  reach  Springfield  not  earlier 
than  June  8  and  not  later  than  June 
22.  Address  all  letters  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Good  HonsEKEEPiNO,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  state  every 
month  that  answers  received  in  any  other 
way  than  in  an  envelope  with  no  other 
incloHure  will  be  thrown  out,  several  of 
the  contestants  inclose  the  puzzle  an- 
swers in  letters  intended  for  some  other 
department,  and  hence  no  attention  is 
paid  to  them. 

We  have  been  asked  several  times  why 
it  is  we  do  not  print  the  full  address  of 
the  prize  winners.  This  is  not  done,  be- 
cause certain  name  dealers  watch  prize 
contests  in  all  magazines  and  secure  these 
names  so  they  can  be  sold.  Not  caring  to 
have  our  subscribers' names  treated  in  this 
way,  we  simply  omit  the  name  of  the  town. 

Sometimes  contestants  complain  that 
they  do  not  receive  a  prize.  They  think 
they  onght  to  have  one  because  their  an- 
swers were  correct  and  sent  within  the 
specified  time.  It  is  impossible  for  more 
than  twenty-two  persons  to  win  prizes. 
Therefore,  if  you  do  not  receive  a  prize, 
there  is  no  one  in  particular  to  blame  for 
it.  Keep  on  trying  as  others  do,  and  yon 
are  likely  to  win  one  some  month.  We 
search  through  the  several  thonsand  auT 
swers  that  are  received .  every  month  as 
carefully  as  possible,  and  the  prizes  are 
awarded  strictly  in  accordance  with  :the 
conditions  expressed  herein.  We  cannot 
pay  attention  to  any  more  letters  tb- 
eeived  from  people  who  enter  complaints 
V£e.\i%e  ot  "OtteiT  iwV^iK  to  receive  a  prise. 
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furs  away  in  a 


Your 
Furs  &  Fabrics 

SAFE 

from   Moth,  Insects, 
Dust  and  Dampness 

if  stored  in  a 


SAVES  ITS  COST  THE  FIKST  YEAS 


'14.^ 


EXTRA  LARGE 
RED  CEDAR 

y_jf  Jf3.   iT^-t  O    X  Prepaid  to  you  on  Appnnbl 

42  inches  long  24  inches  wide  24  inches  deep 

SOUTHERN  RED  CEDAR 

SOLID  THROUGHOUT— NOT  VENEERED 

Handsomely  finished,  —  strongly  paneled  in  front,  top,  back  and  ends, —  tight 
and  well  fitted  Braced  Floors.  Nicely  bound  in  Oak.  Heavy  plate  Brass 
corners,  hinges,  and  safety  chains.  Brass  handles,  lock,  etc.  Mounted  on 
ball-bearing  castors.  Construction,  and  arrangement  of  the  lid,  hinged  upon 
a  strong  back  rail,  is  one  of  its  many  superior  points. 


Faotory, 

Hi^  Point,  N.  C. 

Cedar  Products 

Exclusively 


Write  for  Booklet 


56  Irving  Buildiiig 
New  York,  N,Y. 


of   Good    Ho 
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fNestl 


vivfs  for  over  ihiity-five 
years,  antl  is  used  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  there 
nmst  be  "reasons." 

Nestles  Food  is  jIk-  best 

substitute    for   mother's    milk. 

That's  one  ^jood  reason. 

It  is  easy  to  get  ready — That's 

another. 

1  o   prepare,   you   simply  add 

water  and  boil. 

We  have  II  new  book  on  In- 
fanl  Hygiene,  which  we  vfiJ} 
sefid  K-ith  trial  packA£ie 
(  enoutSh  fpr  twnivtr  fvodin^ni 
free  an  requcni.  Semi  for 
them  to-day. 

HENRI     NESTLE 
70  Warren  Strett  New  Yoik 


YOUR  SUIT- Was  « 
MADE 

For 

YOUl 


bou^t  hy  ynu  ?    Is  it  ii 
jur  fiuil— made  for  you,  made  purpcisciv  to  fit  you 
111  to  become  yuu  and  possess  your  individuality. 

A   ■'NUIudbI"  suit,  msJc  to  your  cirdtr.  wilt  ti«  ■ 
It  uiBtlp  for  yon.  will  be  a  p&rt  of  your  Deute.  certain  V> 

("'rfeol  nttliitE.  sure  to  be  bocomitig  Slid  atyliBbaiid  »bI1». 


jusi  ANYONE  and 

your  individuality. 


TAILORED  SUITS 

MAKE  -TO-  ORUi 
NEW  YORK  STYU 
Sklrti  Mad«-To-Order  M-BO  lo  91K.OO 

I  lllu»ltul»-s  a  eomiJUle  line  of 
■   ■'  -  ti  Kulti.  9ilk  CaU* 

i^  Cof»ei«,"STase«',  Cbllilrvi'i'ii  lUMl 

K  fu-dtaVfor  youfFopv  ol  our  Style  Buok.nnil  It 
'<-' jaiDpIotor  a  Tailor^lulc  »ult.  >i«e  llicTulor) 

National  Cloak  &  Sdit  Co. 

««tli  Strw-I.  Sew  Torh  CW 
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OTIS 


The  name  OTIS,  of  course,  first  comes  to  the  mind  when 
thinking  of  elevators,  However,  in  selecting  the  equip- 
ment for  the  mammoth  Phelps  Publishing  Company  Build- 
ing the  most  thorough  investigation  was  made  before  the 
contract  was  awarded.  As  a  result  every  elevator  in  the 
building  is  an  OTIS  Elevator.  There  are  six — four 
passenger  and  two  freight — all  of  the  hydraulic  type. 
We  manufacture  all  types  of  elevators. 


New  York,  Boi 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
in,  Chicaeo,  Sr.  Louis,  Philfldelphia,  Nen  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
Offices  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 


ELEVATORS 


'    Good    Hciuaeke 
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$2.00  Worth  of  PerforaCed 
Pattt^ms  for  50  Cent^ 

inu.  Ihli  utnAIn  M  of  PUBmL  Onrtl  Nu.  *  mnrtm  oT  hhli 
Tifn,  ]  tut,  Bdl,  Full  Twu-lmh  Old  biEUili  ^IpKilm.  CVilUr.  Tli 
Uby  BoDMt.  B^  Baih  ChnnkK.  Spimy  uid  Border  irHh  cvrnrt 
twiiliig  Ctkt.  FfH  uWl  fun  dlRcDani  for  whig  Iseludid. 


I  Elegance,  leading  and  exclusive 
I  styles,  daintily  shaped  hosiery, 

J  moat  reHoiHMe  prlcei  tn  New  York.    TWi  te  vlat 

I  Peok  A  PeckainrmiilHB. 

I  .  Bpeslal  So.  MB.    Kitn  flue.  biKk.  nlilli,  mnd 

■  huOKHiM  (bvia  («  tau  iiiir  tlrnjul  iioekinm  tor 

■  IxUu.    FHtmlora.     DaluiUy  flhaped.     Utaia  aearlr 

■  avsniwbera  UWcPAP  Biwtikl  3l>v.iip>ir.urS».X& 

Ifih  SOS.    Hie  nj  Mahlon  dcmandB  Uut  lullei 

■  I""''  ^'Ir  awuin.  mikea  lone  noaklnga  necenur. 
J  We  iBTe  tuw  ud  Meek  In  <Mr  SmtTlRlmnd  tnnh 

■  IbbkUi  (MlnchHi.TlieMiBOOda  >ra  tsit  eluUB.  cool. 

■  lag  to  tte  feet,  mmI  weaflttt  troo.    41.00  >  pali. 

■  ""-    ""      Bpeclal:  Pleln 
.A    Bilk  Rocklngi, 

>>ti&uiirul.  q  u  ft  M I  y  war. 
ranted.  MfanerUiIsa.tS 


unen  to  Import.     Sew 
nMim  atottaLrs  ■ . 

lArge  ■Coek  reHrved  for  nmB 
""•——-on*.    All  goods  ■talHMd 
elfi  en  reoel;}!  of  prloe. 

k   8BIB  Book    B,  1IAI»^^*^ 


■  PEOE  &   PEC1S.,MA."«V'IV11.  ^^*-,"' 


n  n  0  u  u  «  «i&  « -&  %  *&  ^ 


t«    Vt    N*^vm 
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v\o\j\o  MtHtevv 


ON 
YOUR 
PIANO 


SEE 

THAT 

REFLECTION 


Five  minutes  time  and  a  cloth  moistened  with  Liquid  Veneer  will  so 
completely  renew  the  finish  of  your  piano  that  you  will  hardly  recognize  it. 
A  BOc  bottle  will  make  the  whole  interior  of  your  home,  from  the  parlor 
to  the  kitchen,  ahine  ag  though  completely  refinished  by  expert  wood  finish- 
ers.    It's  just  wonderful.     Money  refunded  if  not  delightfully  satisfactory. 
4-Ouno*  BoHte,  SSa.  IS-Oinam  Battla.  SOo. 

i  Faint  eUires.    Send  an  yonr  dealer'B 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,    371  Ellicott  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Does  any  magazine  that  you  read  print  such  a  foot-line 

as  appears  on  this  page?    This  policy  not  only  protects  our  readers,  but  increases  the 


as  appears  on  this  page?    This  policy  not  only  protects  our  readei 
value  of  our  columns  for  advertisers.      "A  man  is  known  by  the  c 


but  increases  the 
y  he  keeps." 


'In  the  language  of  President  Roosevelt,  - 
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...  and  [unily  ]a  In     wllbm^jlliwrinMhmiiholwUBr.  TMitani 

otiier  refrigerators  "'^^S'^SriSt'"^!^^!^^^^^ 
unrtmenlB,  occupied  br  people  who  rarr— 
MoDroe  li  lonnd  tadiy  In  it  luxe  mafoiitv  ol 
boniBB  In  the  Unltad  aWtw. 

'^"7^     iiie°f»in1iya'h™ift'«  ?l?e'^me°l!hii'"."K'o''i 
■rPBt'lc      '"'•'•  "^  ™r*f"lly  oar  Mrral  ojlrr  Iwlow  ; 

The  MonroB  RefrlKenior  hag  no  nulu  or  ahup  mr-  r^ 


iQr 


Ii  Sent   to  You,  Anjrwhere,  on 

60  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Lowett  Factory  Price*.    We  Pay  the  Freight, 


118  In  vour  owu  way  Uut  you  m'enlliled  to  enloy  our  " 
■ltd  eanadence  inawonf.— '  ' -"  - 


It  to  WDM  once,  all  migm 

...  --  _ ondliUeMlaDlokeapltBB- 

TOD  vam  <g.   When ibe  nmgenCor mnei,  las  Ua~< 
11  In  yowr  «pii  Asm*  In  J"""*""  " 


vsl  It  In  yovr  ovn  heme  In  joar  own  way  tor  SO  daji.  Tl 
lerlde  wheCher  yon  wbihlo  keep  It  or  not.  Remenber, 

ibe  rtok  aiiil  eiper ■ "■-  — '■"  ' 

airnrilTonuikeflili 

idalin«'aRei'llie'^iI «u  aVv* 

IKWROE  REFfflGEUTOa  CI, 


toraf^ayi.  1 
I.  Remenbei 


^tift   Publlsbe 


Good  to 
Look  At 

Can  you  say  this  about  the  garbage  can 
you  have  ? 

Witt's  can  has  close-fitting  lid  and  water- 
tight bottom.     It  is  always  neat  and  trim. 

And  stays  so— it' 5  the  strongest  can  made. 
All  steel,  corrugated,  galvanized  inside  and 
out.  Such  an  improvement  in  every  way  you 
ought  to  have  it  now! 

Known  by  tlie  yellow  label  Will's.  1(  YOUR  dealer 
hasn't  Witt's,  don't  waste  time  over  imitations.  We'll 
supply  you  direct,  salis/attwn  guaranteed. 

Three  Sizes:  — No.  1,  1534x25  inches;  No.  2.  18x 
25 ;  No.  3,  20i  j  x  25.  Witt's  Pail.  No.  7,  5  gallons  ;  No. 
8,  7  gallons ;  No.  9,  10  gallons.     Address 

The  Wht  Cornice  Co. 

DEFT.  L.  CINClNfi  ^^ 


uaekeeplns   sv 
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Ihe  Rochester 
Rotary  Washer 


Clf  you  were  investing  in  real  estate 
you  would  probably  feel  justified  in 
paying  a  small  fee  to  some  title  guar- 
antee concern  for  shouldering  the  risk 


c 


The    Re  aders   of  ^ 
Good  Housekeeping 

have  the  advantage  of  a  "  title  guarantee  "  on  every 
purchase  made  from  its  advertising  pages.  And  the 
guarantee  costs  them  nothing. 

This  creates  confidence.  And  it  just  as  surely  in- 
creases sales  and  makes  every  line  of  space  more  valuable. 

How  many  magazines  give  such  an  absolute  guaran- 
tee ?     How  many  could  do  it  ? 

Only  one  or  two  beside  Good  Housekeeping. 

You  can  get  this  service  in  Good  Housekeeping  for 
$225  per  page.     Circulation  225.000  each  issue. 
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Now  Walk! 


,s  ail  yielding  a: 


Nul  ple:is:uit,  is  iVf 
^>   The  sole  ui  the  urdiDury  sJiue  is  ua  stiU,  a 

At  every  step  you  take,  your  loot  bends,  tlie  ucile  of 
]  your  »hoe  bendSHCuroelyat&ll.  ThtsniakestbeLullof  ^ 
'  yoiiT  tcMjt,  beariug  the  entire  weight  of  your  body,  rub 
against  Uie  sole. 
It  is  tills  constant  rub,  mb,  nib  that  brings  hard,  callous  places.^ 
ichel    iWout  of  every  100  eases  o(  foot  suffering  can  be  traced  1 
.  i>  Cboss  !!^HOiE,  there  Is  iioiii;  of  this  rubbing. 

■  Its  sole  is  ffpjifcie;  it  is  tanned  by  a  s/jerfnl  process.    None  of  the  odDlteranta  and  plieniicals  used  1 

■  to  " weight" leather  and  harrg  the  taniiiiiff  are  used.    All  its  natural  Lfe  and  suppleness  are  pre- 

I     U'lille  nf  regular  thickness,  It  b«uf*  with  the  footl    Followa  It!)  PTpry  moTMnent.  Ii 

■  hiin(l:  ciUirriji  |)re>riita  Uie  dr&wluH  luid  smartioK  caused  by  atlll  sotcs.  The  Kki>  ( 
1  uf  VMf,  at  ireedom,  a  buoyant,  sprliiicy  svutation  yuu  UAn  not  Imagine  until  you  wi 
■        ■■  "-       -      •'-     Walkinlt.    Spb  how  light  IHi!     XnowforyoiirsPlf  Ihf  rpllef, 

-" "  -  \ Kmdfrfi''  iliOiT'npe  IbJs^lertWi! sole  doa  uisktl 

in  Htrles.  (iRlfBtheTnl 

ftMamtpreetnivmrofimiiait.  Wrllpus— wpulll 
'  Bvou  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  haHcirsuMily 

direet      Fit    Bnaraatcefl.    Oitord'.  »:i.'Ji; 

^Igh  Shoes.  %*-fO-     Special,  styles  de   luxe, 
■Oiford  *4.(n:  Hleh  Shoes.  fS.m  _ 

•(TjMfc»^»«»™.Mid  ™i>l»lii"  II*  UnpcpTUnu-o  111 

Kml.n.  Fcchlieinier  A  Cnmpiny 
Sm-SN  Dindhdic  Si.  '" 


rt  11  gives!    Nollee 

Tub  rkd  Chobs  I*  made  In 
K  your  dealer  ht 


the   Annonnc 


6U\.   ■?•.«*    ■ 
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'Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 


the  -H,  C."  cup  on  your 


A  Vllunbli.  UbcIu],  Novel  KogieholJ  Necn.ity 

GREEN  CORN_HOLpER 


«.  II  yo^  c.n  noi  t.fc  j»i  Black  Short 

vuur  pets  witlL  vou  tins   _—     .         ■    ^i     .. 

summer  send  thorn  lo  HalTcd  Cattery 

^m^^^^^^^^^m   Oradcll.     N.     J 


BIRTHDAY   POST  CARDS 


AMT    COHFAWT,   MaiUaoB,  Csnn. 


FOUR  6REAT  ESSAYS  ON  VEGETARIANISM 

uidRVeEelBrliuiCDob  BocikFRES.  "Pork,  ortlie  Danennof 
Pork-Eatlmi  EiimsBil."  "fliilnrrli'B  E«ay  on  Fleab-Kitlni'." 
"Ettalo  uf  KLiih-KHllnii,"  "ItlliUi'il  yirsh-EUlDii."  "Niitunl 
Pood  ReclMs"  h^  Mrs.  t^.  E  RulU™.    (ConiftlnliiB^lM  Keclpea  ) 

toOOOIl  HEXLTH/the'oKIGiNAL^Ballll  lH»™iu*.'ii"lS 
nnU.    Good  Health,  GL  CuUuyu  UaU,  BUUe  Creok,  Mictdnan. 


ECONOMY    IS    WEALTH 


(Cn..  180B-180Tnrmt  Ave..lll.T. 


I  Are  You  Quite     ^'^^frTi^M'u* ^^^ 

F  Satisfied  With     5«™.^™«-n^«™.^-i«^^ 

"^  our    Starched     a!"™" mS;,!!^!'  e^nS ["orSc"; 


rvy-.   »  /-•ur-r    WiitiT  Iluj;«,  Kcri  aud  Black  Aiils 

AMERICAN  ROACH  POWDER 

(■Ellon  HOICH  nWDdl  CO..      -  -  '     •      HEW  MIHt,  «■■. 


(f 


A- Com  Salve  S, 


Giant  Chemiciil  Co.,  PhllHdi-lptiU 


) 


STRA>VBERRIES 

,„  uhulU  with  the  HIP-CThuIlHwi  DMlnlKlheuhl.— 

^J^  undf.  n.lU.  .nJ- ™» w.d  quicH  Only  5tVLn  U«  («. 

W.  STfPHENS  A  ro„  84  N^-idd  St..  W.lili.i..  Um^ 


Barlow's  Indigo  Blue  will  not 

iTu^n^l'  IT^rl^i'/rS^ut    Spot  or 
Frfe  s-mph.  jfatw.  Streak 


mmonMiiMi! 


Glenn's 

Snlph 

Soap 


A    Real    Beantlfler 

ir  Soap  is  not  only  a  fine  toilet  soap,  but  c ^,. 

i  make   the   complexion   smooth   and  (ree   from   pimples. 
StU  h  all  itttHili 

Plkg'a   Towthaefca   Dr»p«   r«li«T«   1b   o»c  ■^■■ta 


he    Pub}  laher   of   Qood    Ho  uselceevln  g   Ku&riint 
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HOW  TO  BAKE  FINEST  CAIEES— FHEE 

Bent  FREQ  upon  request  with 


Swans  Down 

Prepared  CaKe  Flour  jM 


SANITARY  STIRRING  PADDLES 
St|iiure  eilgi^s  Hint  reach  ever)  spot  In  Uie  cooklii){ 
utensil  aiiii  [roiu   wlilch  eviry  purllclB  can  bu   In- 

-"-- --leA.      NeedHl    whsrcver  ciiokliig    Is  done. 

d  byallnrHl-cliwscoDkB.      Full  set  of  3  Rllea 


Btantly   scrHpfd.       Needeil    < 


WINDOW  and  SSfcKS'MiK 
Class  Cleaner  SjISs'H;' 

ECLIPSE   SU'G.   CO..  Bni^ii,  GluveMVille 


You  Can  Make  Beauty  Cream 


Clark's  Cruises  ,t  "Arabic"  '^oS' 

F.  C.  CLARK,      Times  Building,      NEW  YORK 


CjOiRNjS^-BU^NION_S 


SA.UERS 

PURE 

EXTRACTS 


nniieUiMaiTff*  clears  out 

*^  Roaches, 

Bed  Bu^s 

UNBEATABLE    EXTERMI^ATOB  ^ 


,       Is  spoiled  by  uooklng _ 

proper  utensils,  therefore, 
F,OFi  shntilfl  liiire  jiartirulam  reiiardinq  the  MOST 
IIVGIKNIC  COOKING  IITKNSII.S  o»  U<e  niarfcef. 


USE  ANY  OLD  RAG   if  AlOc 

iaitneJ's  broom  clip.  S^iij: 

I)- on  the  lirouiii  inweenhvdwuod  or  lAtntrd 


DAINTY    liACES 


iiallPnis  mid  wliU'hBrSultalile  fur  wBlila,  eueulnV  i^wii. 
Inluila'  ncvr.  UniE^rle,  wngJi  dreiiea  and  tor  daliiCy  fuicy 

XOtta  Cenlnry  Lace  Co..  Depl.  T,  Decatnr.  III. 


MEND  .THE  LEAKS   IN  YOUR 


PECK'S  M^S.  RIVETS 

PECK  &.  CO..  Box  583,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Economical  Family  Washing 

inly  where  tli 

used.    Whuc  ._     .._ 

Ill  H  lew  wetkslsBll  we  ask  for 
Try  It  lor  30  days  nt  our  enpensQ 
everything  washalilp  In  the  liQiiie.    A    . 
for  our  free  book  hvfore  next  wash  duy, 

1>ODOE  Sc  ZUILI.. 
a  so  W.  Plllaye  Bldg..  Bt 


"I  SIT  ON  ONE  BURNER-AND 

TRY  ME  FOB  1«  DATS  FREE" 

Tlir  MdHc  V.puc  CoBta  «•  inr  DUeKh.  C«b 

lundlvd.  PrtpVTifDiip  ■uUHiullaJlr- Ainlnldrd 
fnillcHDcr.    EipHwd  imuiU  lor faju.    Kaaij 


wui  uf.'. 


ranip  ■uunullaJly.  AliainMrQ 
RprncnUd.    fur  ipixUl  Induce. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  KSiijaaSiJ 


BUILD    YOUR     OWN 

FIRELESS    COOKER 


tITNER  SHUSH  CO  , 


I  Hott^e^ee^Vo.*  ^•^e.TO.'tt' 
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,^„.  „„...  . Wi,..  (J.l 

ALBBRT  DWIGKT  SMITH  ft  CO.,  < 

.308  Lrnun  BldJ.,  SprintSeld.  M»i         i 


iiaiiy  useliil  arlifles  by  aerety  n 
EDWARDS  smHTSIIPPaillEII  CO.,  _      124  PiIiEa  irodl, 


1  !!!!PERFECTFIRELESS 
COOKER 


KSONGFOEMT] 


ggi^Tt  'to  roe.  I 
will  (impose  11  tit- 
class  iniiBic  reikdy 
for  publlcBtlun. 
otTer.   My  free  Booklet  tells 


io  S  X.    DILrS  IHUTRE  BLDG,  H.  t  Cin 


mont  Red  Cedar  Cha*t  Cot 


Weak  Ankles— Crooked  Heels 

aieniibA  byBiuvwnuandptanlcluu-   i 

meti'a  and  1adl«>',  7W  pdr.  , 

Children,  eOc  pUr.    Allsliei.      ^gj 

Nathan's   Pat.  Anti  Crooked  jj 
Shoe  Cusluons 


flUniU  GrMtMtVatuaT 

"  ■-  ■■  ^  -^  Tlie  larzcst  relaU 
PIbhii  business  In  Ihe  world  has  been  bufll  up  by 
in  in  Ihe  past  «  years,    Ixt  us  Benrl  you  free 

Sfri  FROM  ||§s 

cHl  quHldles.  All  prices  wonijerfplly  leasonablo, 
Sf/nul  BargaiK!.-  n  seenndhHcd  Sletoway  Cp- 
tfeh.3,3Webers,21,yon*Healys.6Washbuni». 
rebuilt  in  our  faL-lory  equni  Io  new.  a<  wry  law- 
prices.  Teachers  and  sludenla  would  appreclata 
these  inatrnmenta.   WTilcloday. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

14  Anamn  Sirset.  CHICAOO 


OUI     n     Combinilian    Slean 
-nl-U     COOKER-BA.KER 


Fowler's   Florimel   Lotion 

ir1v«a  ^  sKln  of  i-hlld-llke  i.urllv.  It  (aeds  and  naurlshet  Idi- 
noverlBherl.  ahninken  akin  aiidrotlnlar  rlsnei;  tantlhee  rednew. 
taajihnBB.  tan  And  lunlmm.  qulfklr  tai-Blieta|)pi<dMadi,lkee 
Wifllps.  lis  iiurit>tn«Bnd  eniolllrnl  uropcrtln  DUtkB  tb#  •tin 
unnlaU^y  mK.  mooth.  white,  ud  In  lU  nliuM  .bMlthr  cod- 
Slllon.  Afnutnnl,  enloyBblo  lollet  nfMBllTrffBUeltopieodi- 
blnitlcni.  ■pneamnce  and  natiitx.  ElvInK  plnilM  ro*^  awl 
fW* ■nllihiSJ.m.    AMI  for  If.  »n(I  tAc  nn  mWtitnte.    'n>««l> 


Why  itlnflgurt'  yout  nice  lawn  with  uiislghlly  clothes  posts? 

"lE^  Chicago-Sun"  Clothes  Dryer 

Wo*iiLiomanu^^t8artiaclBlljh«»ted01olhMDrjenfoElndi»rB»8. 

^^  ailCACO  DKYtSL  COMPANY,  380-381  IWml  »«,  QicASO 
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Mrs.  Rorer's 
Canning  <md  Preserving 

1  The  hoDBewlfe  who  pats  np  her  own  goods  knows 
what 'she  Ib  getting,  and  that  ererjithing  [s  hygienl- 
cally  all  right.  And  she  can  always  be  sure  of  the 
reanltB.  There  need  be  no  risb.  This  book  of  Mrs. 
Korer'g,  "Canning  and  Preserving,"  tells  how  to  do 
everything  with  absol ate  certainty— how  tocan.pie- 
Berveand  pjukle  fruits  and  vegetables,  how  to  make 
manualades.  Jams,  jellies,  fruit  butters,  sympB, 
catsups,  flavored  vinenars,  eta 

In  cloth — only  50  cents — we  pay  postage. 
AmoW  A.  Company.  420  SawKwa  St..  PbfladtlpHi 


The  Silentf  Door. 

i>f  [hr  atreni  ilour.      sTop  (is 
liaiigliig    and    jarriiiB,      In 

"Dime'Screen 
Door  Check 

i[  to  close  suflly,  Al  yi«ir  ImrtlwarH  or  liousttiirnlsUi^iB 
store  ur  by  man  for  12  (leiiln     Adilress 

CALDWELL  MFC  COMPANY, 
D«pt>.  A.,  1 2  Jones  St^,  Roclwater.  N.  Y. 


UNSIGHTLY  RED  HANDS 


straiiiei]  backs,  and  wet 
feet  and  skirts,  arc  the  re- 
sults tit  mopping  in  the 
ultl- fashioned  wa^.  Keep 
yi  lur  hands  white  and 
sliii|)ely  and  your  tem- 
\»'t  sweet  by  using  the 
RellJUace  Mop  Wringer, 

jdjiists    iiaeK    tn   any 

Eai!.  Wrinys  dry 
y  the  simple  pres- 
sure of  a  lever. 


YOUR  NAME 

Can  be  woven 


For  Marking  Underwear,  Etc, 


Escape  the  Drudgery^ 
of  Darning 


Gash's  Woven  Names  r^.Sr§Hlr^^t?^^-ri£^ 


I   CEHVINB    GEBIS 

Direct  frum  the  First  Source 
I  NATAJO  RDBT   FREE 

We  sell  ALL  KINDS  OK  GEMS  direct  (mm 
ihc  first  source  and  warranted  genuine  at  oneOialf 
til  (itic- quarter  regular  jewelers'  liriccs,  Birtl)* 
stunts  fur  every  munlli  in  the  year. 
Soetial  Offer  to  Good  Houscliccpint  Rcadcn  i 
Oui  beautiful  Art  Booklet,  "Native  Gems,"  sIkiw- 
inc  Opals,  Turguiiisc.  Sapphires  and  many  other 
ncmsin  ACTLALCOLOKS  and  siics,  together  with 
FKKE  Genuine  Nava,u  Ruby  in  the  ruugh.  both 
mailed  tov'iur address  (lira  2c  stamp.   Write  today. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.  LfSTER  COMPANY.  Inc., 
Dtpt  IM.  Hoilb  PMi.  N.  M. 


DANISH  CLOTH  ud  il*  Iwk  vl  ixriKniil  yonlh. 
TiiMiInt  an*  onlr  clnni  bu  rciuYCualn  >l." 

W!m[  one  woiniin  layn  of  IIip  ineompHritile 
half  wool  drusH  fabric  kiiowii  in  £M[ich  width  as 

Danish  Cloth 

anti  X  liiclieH  Hrlde  as 

Poplar  Cloth 

HutUIXf  r«  rhlldrrn-i  drrun,  for  houK-iKriH*  lod 
evanlu  K"""  ■•  "IL"  *"  ""'mO^'JH^''  ^  ' 
luiwtor  niMiT  aod  Om  i^*i!iiw  iiludi>'i«>~  TOM 
wblM  wlTatM  u  fMt  eolor  and  will  nut  mick.        ■ 

//  V»   »>lNrf  ,^njh..r  tphr.r.  r,«m  ro.;      Jfc 

l!::^'^'^,rr::.:,'.:  -^ " "'" ""  ""•  *"  "1^^- 

JOT.  LA9CD0H  *  CO.,  VuvaXj^-*^  V— ~  — 
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OliD  FASHIOHED 


ALLENDALE 
COUNTERPANES 


WHI 
I 


1  nwd  of  QuHU  lor  yonr  br&s.  boy  Ihe' 
ir  fmoAi.  The^  hart  lion  a  itaplrartieie/i 
Ofi^  uean.    A  favorllp  uf  Uic  liaiDe,  lio«| 


Win  iHundcr  as  rasily  as  the  ondliian'  stievU  Ni 
othrr  KO  (liirabi?.  ^Aak  four  dealer  lor  tlicm.  If  In 
catmot  .sii|i|il>  you  please  send  ua  liisname  aitd  write  b 
in  lordesorliitfon  A. 

Vm^actjweA  In  >li  slws  by  Ibe 
DiHltr  OaUt  <:•..    Prm>ldcnce.B.I..D.S.  A 


*3CI 


IMMONS   COLLEGE  SUA\MER  '''y^i  and  DAacuTeMS.- business  and  office  men: 

HOOL,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Sn&iKcr  CovTMS  in  HomehoM  Econondci 

The  lummer  snsion  will  extend  from  July  7ih 
to  Au^uit  15(b.  The  following  courses  in  Houie- 
bold  Economici  will  be  offered:  Dietaries;  Advanced 
Cooking;  Elementary  Chemistry;  MelhodsofTcach- 
iag  ■•applied  to  Cooking,  Sewing  and  Household 
BcoDomics.  Instructionby  Dean  Arnold,  Professor 
Howard  and  other  members  of  the  College  Faculty. 
For  announcements,  addrtu 

President  of  Slmmona  College, 
THE  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  IMASS. 


Tone  Salt 

CNo  table  coDdiment  more  appe- 
tlzlQS  eould  be  Imagined.  Used 
on  the  food,  will  lane  Ibe  system. 
For  table  use  It  h&sno  equal.  A  shaker 
ol  Tone  Salt,  kept  on  the  desk  of 
buslneiis  and  ofBce  men  and  partaken 
ol  several  limes  a  day,  will  create  a 
Uilrst  for  the  water  so  much  needed  In 
the  system  but  neglected  in  the  rusb 


n'lIU  tor  special  offn-. 


Keep  Food  Sweet—Save  Ice 


nlrlKorauii  tor  lUU  KrMter  uut  □(  Ilie  year,  doca  away  Willi 
muily,  daijiD  DUpinardi  ana  Ice  box- 
Made  at  nliaaluil  sjiest  iteBl,   eninieleit  wlih  alumi- 


aveal-aoflaeUlll*. 

m 


Filled  1 
uxUbry  fur  n^nft^m^. 

Ill  iiM  iiipplT,  orOn' dlrvel  from 


If.     riwlfy   b 


'"'*'^"    ■  Garbage  Receiver 


NO... 
SMELL 


BUST  and  HIPS 


Music 
Lessons  Free 


IN  YOUR  OWN   HOME 


tKglnii 


y  lover  ol  music  whether  a 


Ninety-flix  lessons  (or  a  less  number,  II  ;ou  desire)  for 
either  Piano,  Organ,  Viuliii,  (iultar.  Banjo,  Comet,  Sight 
Slnglug,  or  Mandolin  will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home 
study  courses  for  tliese  liistnitneiilsknown  Inyourlucallt]-. 
You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly,  »ii(l  your  only  expense 
during  tbe  time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  Ihe  coat  ol 
postage  and  the  music  you  use,  whicli  Is  small. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  lor  our 
Iree  booklet  and  tuition  offer.    It  will  be  sent  by  r«turu 
mail^e.   Address,  U.  8.  BCHOOL  OF  HUaiCBostt. 
229  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
ouncenient    Page    of    this     iasua 
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HARTSHORNS 

Shade  Rollers 

SlEWin  {umbam  ca  Imbct. 
Get  "TmprovHl.'*  no  tAclu  irquircfL 

Wood  liolltr^      Tin  Ttottatv 


The  Rockaway 

and    Cottages 

East    Gloacester,    Mass. 

A  Summer  Resort 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's 


.'c?fipt"D   U  ■ntv  NaulllD«'"(or  'l 

neriiU  Blory  nf  Sdi.them  life!  -^S*  W 
Out.-  by  drwe  M»f  Rowan  Cc«*fl.  Tl 
NButllnn  Is  H  miguiiK  or  health,  n 


JORDAN  ANKLE 
SUPPORTS 


For  Weak  Jfnkles 
and  Unihapely  feet 


InR  tow  shoes  ^xiierienve  a.  grateful  seoae  oF  (loinfort 
wben  wearing  thvsa  supports.  Made  of  pliable  leath- 
er, flt  like  a  Klove  atiil  can  be  worn  uoder  the  stock- 
ing. Beiifl  iih»  of  shoe  when  ordering.  Nd  largiT 
shoe  reijuired.  Cll<;<^>'*i  ootsido  of  Massiui||usett;a 
include  10  ceut»  (or  exchaiips- 

Siglint  Bradi  dailii  tlocHngi  in  Annnca, 
WAITER  F.JORDAN  &  CO.,  140  Boyliton  St..  Boiton,  Mm. 


«/iTrH  \4faA^fhQ  Ba^ds 


W 


Grow  Hnshrooms 

For  Bl(  aad  Quick  rnidl* 
(wBtvt  (Mmotlcal  It  "' 
ir  donan  W IKD-    Nu 

ipatlDD  It  or  whfra  h 
1    Unnwjiaw  of  UlU 


•;&■; 


WIIY  ,SH"01.nX'T  lh«  IIMT  ntHnlll  ■)«»  nllllu  Hip 
■aiue  elFiiii-iiU  vihldi  wDiii  luwanli  lui^ieH  In  laria 
:«1,V    YMi.,iavu»  iliWlny  typa  ami  liliiHiatlo.i*  lu 


Beautiful  White 
Goods  for  Summer 

W  va-*  Except  ion  a  I  quality  and 

newest  patterns  for  less  than 

department  store  prices.    You  can 

buy  direct 

from  the  mills  ami  save  dealers"  profits. 

Send  for  free  samples  to  Aspinet   Mills 

M.  O,  Dcpanmcnt,  y>5-^''<7-3'l-J  Broadway 
New  V...kCily 


Used  by  Leading Chefsand  I 


MMUll 


IpninentTeacheisQto^ate.^, 


TME  PAHSADE  MFG.CQ,    Sfl    CLINTON  »iMt.H«V£^-^  V.^'«i!??«S»- '^^ 


I.  IlitlieF    9t    QoQi    ffq 


■  e)(e«RlH|f   if-a,  t>,t 
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and  bums  and  unlii 
one  Hctfve  Ingredii 
bubbles  and  loama 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  CLEANSER 

for  Month,  Teeth  and  Throat:  for  Cuts,  Wonnds 

■BRhy  cimdillons  or  Injuries^where  infectious  sobstaiices  proTont  healing.^  Dloiogen  contains  onl] 


tjia[ 


^Clover  Leaf  Gooker^y 

SAVES 

75%  OF  GAS 


Demi 

THE  CLOVER  LEAF  MFG.  CO. 

Wawiu  ucdU  ■ben  tl»  ouker  li  3424   MARKBT  ST.. 

»iBlitJa».T«.    v/,iuK.,um^  PHILADELPHIA 


Make  your  own 
Ice  Cream  with 
Junket  Tablets 


One  Junket  Tablet  dissolved 
in  water  and  added  to  a  quart 
of  milk  or  milk  and  cream,  as 
if  by  magic  converts  it  into  a 
delicious  pudding  which,  frozen, 
makes  an  exquisite  ice  cream, 
smooth  and  velvety  as  the  fin- 
est French  cream,  healthful 
and  nutritious  as  no  other.  A 
revelation  to  those  who  have 
never  tried  it. 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

>ur  new  illustrated  catalogues  ore  free.      Write  for  a  cop; 

ise  Btate  whether  you  are  interested  in  Ice  or  Roller  SkatE 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOHT  SKATE  MFG.  CO.. 

MASS- U.S.  A. 

iL«MLne.K.C.,LoaiM. 


^ 


SMt  Ckuikcn  St.  Hew  VaA. 


I   in   Good   Hoi 
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DRESS    SHIELD 

Etwy  womsQ  knows  thai  one  o»  ih*  most  imporUnt 
'"'ara  ia  tbemflkin^  o(£owns  if  the  use  of  good  Drtm 

penpiratioD,  is  odorleu,  hrvlenlc. 


IVK  OHO  MAKCFACrniUIfC  CO. 


regular  gt 

Half  $  Hair  Rtn^Mt. 

ai  now  made /nmlhc 

"rroiKtl  formula, " 

I  alofa  /ailing  hair  be- 

il  dalToyt  ihegtrmi  which  produce  Ihls  Irouhle.  It 

aim  dolniii  the  dandruff  germs,  and  rtalora  the  icalp 

to  a  htallhy  condition.  B.  P.  Hill  li  Ca.. ! 

very  adverttaemsnt   In  tt 


FULTON 

Folding-Go-Carh 


The    best    ought   to   be 
>  good  for  your 
children.      A   good   rea- 
1  why   discriminaling  par- 
5  insist  on  having  a  Fulton 
Folding  Go-Cart.    Although 
acknowledged  as  being  Ihe 
best  go-cart  on  the  mar- 
it  is  also  known  as 
most    economical 
because  of  its 
unequalled 


Your  Baby  Would  Enjoy 
the  Fulton  Folding  Go-Cart 

better  tlian  any  other  go-cart  because 
it  is  lilt'  only  go-cnrt  in  which  baby  can 
rechne  in  a  perfectly  comfortable  )ii>si- 
tiun.  Our  patente<l  coil  spring  atlacli- 
mcnt  absorbs  all  )ar  and  makes  com- 
iortable,  delightful  riding. 
The  FoHmi  FoMtac  Go-Cart 
is  the  best  can  for  parent  and  baby. 
It  is  the  strongest, lightest  weight, must 
comfortable  and  convenient  cart  made. 
It  can  be  eacilv  folded  with  one  hand 
to  space  of  27  Ins.  long,  15  ins.  wide 
and4i4ina.  hiiil.  (see  illustration) and 
taken  anywhere— on  conveyances  or 
fits  suit  case. 


ibatllnle 

If  you  do  not  know  the  dealer  in  your  town  who 
sells  "the  Fulton  Folding  Go-Cart  write  us.  If  no 
dealer,  wc  ship  direct  on  10  Days  Free  Trial. 

Sent  FREE  "'"•■"■•■i,  ■•""'iptive  k,*- 


,   let  with  prices. 


e  today 


Thf  Fulton  ManDfactnrins  Co- 
ts Fnlton  St^  ChtsMtgo,  O*.- 

"So/e  Maxufacturtrs  and  Dis/'ibii  /^' 


!    hB.  •     *.■*».«  I'iO.ta 


:X 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


White  Frost 
Refrigerator® 


'ays  remain  ulean  and  a\ 

::ard  today   for  free  booklet  I 

the  WhitB  Frflii.  with  Its  Beva1vltigElielT«3  I 

and  pure  SanltairConatructlon,  Exclusively  Metallic,     Fin-  I 

Ished  In  spotless  wiilte  Bnamel  Inside  and  out.    Mu  wood  In  I 

Its  makeui>.    High  Art  and  Low  Price.  I 

METAL  STAMPING  CO..  SH  Mech.nia  8t,  Jack* 


'•^i; 


mi 


J|r.-.t;;.','.^"av„-£]| 


IT  MEANS  SOMETHING 

I    To  save  half  yuur  time  on  wash-Jay —  To  save  hali  y^mr  soji- as  woll  —  To  escape  Uie 
dangers  that  arise  from  the  cold  and  dampness  of  an  ordinary  laundry, 
J  to  say  nothing  of  the  disease-laden  vapors  from  an  open  tub  of  soiled 
S  clothing  — 

And  to  save  the  fatigue,  the  backache,  and  the  general  weariness 
thai  the  exertion  of  washing  inevitably  brinys. 

The  White  Washer 

will  do  your  wa^hinsi  quickly,  fasily,  economicnilv,  and  It  «-ill  do  it  rislit. 
A  fiv-e-ycar  t'u.irantoe  is  behind  It.     And  thai  means  SomelUBK. 
Do  yonr  washing  the  White  Way. 

WHITE  LILY  MFG.  CO.,  1SI9  Roekinitun  Rd..  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


SSJ 
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MAYFLOWER 
ROCKER 

Our  Specialty  is 

Cottage  Furniture 

Adapted  to  shore  and  country 
houses.  Can  be  obtained  un- 
finished or  stained  to  suit  the 
purchaser,  and  individual  tastes 
may  bo  gratified. 

A  request  will  bring  pictures 
of  20U  distinctive  patterns. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  in- 
spect specimen  pieces  displayed 
in  our  warcrooms. 

WTLLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 
31  CANAL  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 


No  matter  what  time  of  day  or 
night  you  want  ck-ati,  /let  water 
without  having  to  start  the  kitchen 
range  it  is  always  "on  lap"  if  you 
have  a  Ruud  Water  Heater.  Tht 
only  itart  it  neeJs  it  the  tiirtiing  of 
any  hotvjaltr  faiicft  in  iht  house.  No 
matches  to  strike,  no  extra  heat,  no 
dirt,  no  tiouble,  no  kitchen  boiler  to 
worry  with,  no  inconvenience  of 
any  kind.     The 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 


attach  Id  your  baie- 
mentto  pEpei  iJready 
iRilalled. 

Our  free  booklti  tt- 
plains  It  ill.  Wrilifor 
it  and  for  list  of  fami- 
lies In  rour  town  who 
use  the  Ruud. 
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You  can„make   ^Kem. 

jEXtfli 

strawberry  eream. 

Package  of  Strawberry 

)  in  a   pint  ot  boiling 

ater.   When  partly  jcl' 

iied  pour  into  a  mold 

or  bowl  lined  willi 

Indy-fingers.  When 

►  cold    remove   from 

the  mold.     Garnish 


i 


Yoq'D  Want  a 
Second  Heliung  of  TUs. 

Many  otiier  recipes,  some 
others  more  elaboralt,  will 
our  new  Recipe  Book  with 
trations,  shuwinc  exactly  huw  tlj 
ferent  desserts  look  when 
ready  to  serve.  Mailed  free 
on  request. 

Leaving  its  superlative 
goodness  out  of  the  que; 
tion.  JELL-O   Is  a   Mu 
Economical  Dessert. 

A  10c.  package  maki 
enough    dessert    for    ll 

SEVEN  FLAVORS;  Lomnn,  Oron 
Cbuookw,'  Peich. 

So/ii  by  all  Gooil  Grocers. 
THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO..  U  Roy.  N.Y 


SAD      IRONS 


old-fash'ioiied  iroT.5.  Not 
only  is  the  finish  of  the  ironeJ  articles  belter, 
but  she  saves  strength  and  fuel,  sjid  while 
working  she  is  always  cool  and  comfortable. 

Asbestos  Sad  Irons  are  famous  for  their 
Cull  Handle  and  Hot  Iron.  All  heat  gois 
da-um  i  its  concentration  at  the  ironing  sur- 
face makes  the  base  stay  hot  three  limes  as 
long  as  otheiB,  therefore  requiring  but  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  stove  to  reheat. 

Every  iron  IS  finished  with  exacting  care  j 
guaranteed  by  the  makers  al  every  point. 

Appreciate  the  innumerable  benefits  of 
Asbestos  Sad  Irons  by  getting  this 

Complete  Asbestos  HoosckoM  Set  No.  186 


Send  far  Booklet. 

IHE  DOVER  MFG.  CO..  (^"rJl^^ 


101  Iron  Ave  C 


ry  Advertise 


>  bB.«  *.^6  »u,aia.(i' 
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S>6e  Neiv  Wardrobe 


Li^b^^unk 


will  carry  any  number  of  suits  or  gowns, 
from  one  to  fifteen,  and  keep  them  all 
in  perfect  condition. 

Everything  in  both  wardrobe  and 
drawer  sections  is  instantly  accessible 
— no  hauling  over  and  crumpling  the 
entire  contents  of  the  trunk  to  find  a 
desired  article.  Convenient  hangers  for 
suits  and  gowns  and  drawers  for  acces- 
sories make  packing  in  the  new  "Likly 
Wardrobe"  a  pleasure, 

Silly -four 
ficturJDg  facuiiies 
than  any  other  f:ic1 
luperior  in  appern 

'alalogucs  showing  trunks  and  bags  in  all  slyle 

Henrr  LiKly  <Sk  Co., 

353  Z^s^ell  Avonue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


s  experience   and  splendid 
'    e  make  more  p:  " 


n  the  world)  >t 


product 


The  selection  of  thehardware  trimmings  for  your  new  house  Is  of  equal.. 
not  of  greater  importance  than  the  choosing  of  the  wail-paper  or  other  decorative 
features.  Hardware  is  purchased  as  a  permanent  ornamental  Ulility,  and  by 
suiting  your  architect  when  making  its  selection,  you  may  not  only  secure  hardw, 
that  harmonizes  perfectly  with  any  architectural  design  but  also  express  your  c 
Individual  tasle  in  the  choice. 


^T^ 


SARQI^NT'S 


Artistic 

Hardware 


presents  unusual  opportunities  for  effective 
ornamentation.  The  many  different  patterns 
were  designed  to  accord  with  any  architectural 
motif  and  lo  accentuate  the  artistic  appearance 
of  any  style  of  finish. 

SwgcBl's  Book  of  Designs— Sent  FREE 


!,'S'U°1'™"?» 


\t/ret  lo  itiiiia  Inwralrd.  x^a**-*' 

SARGENT  «  CO-.i« 


139  L^on«r4  a*-,^** 
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MILLIONS  IN  IT! 

Not  for  any  one,  but  in  the  aggregate!  You 
may  have  your  share — whether  a  big  one  or  a 
small  one,  depends 
upon: 


Want 
Your 
Share 


For  a  living  ? 
To  help  out 
some  other 
income  ?  For 
some  Itaxury  ? 
For  charity  ? 
For  a  V  a  c  a  - 
tion  ?  For  the 
t  housand 
things  which 
every  live  per- 
son wants  but 
which  are  just 
beyond  the 
present  in- 
come ? 


The  Time  Given 

Work  all  the  time  and  you'll 
make  more  than  if  you  give 
only  your  spare  moments — 
either  is  satisfactory  to  us.  As 
you  work,  so  do  you  reap. 

Energy 

Some  people  meander  along; 
others  hustle.  Which  are  you, 
and  which  "gets  there?" 

AbiUty 

Some  are  to  the  manner  bom, 
but  any  conscientious  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  with  a 
will,  soon  acquires  experience 

—  that's  the  father  of  abihty 
(grand-daughter   of   necessity 

—  can   you   figure  that  out?) 


How 

to 
Get  It« 

f 

• 

We  help  you 
to  realize  any 
or  all  of  your 
"air  castles;" 
we  do  not  do 
it  for  you — ^we 
give  you  the 
Opportunity. 
Better  write 
us  at  once;  a 
postal  will 
bring  full  par- 
ticulars. N  o 
obUgation  in- 
curred by  your 
asking  us 
about  it. 


THE   PHELPS   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Agency  Dtpartment 

HEW  YORK  Springfield,  Massachusetts  CMUfio 
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1855 

RWALLACE 

SILVER,  PLATE    THAT    RESISTS    WEAR 


WHEN  the  time  for  purchasing  the  Weddlnfe  Sliver  has  arrived 
^  to  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  1835  R.  Wallace. 
Compare  It  then  and  there  with  any  other — In  weight,  in  dis- 
tinction, in  promise  of  actual  service.  You  will  then  understand 
why  1 835  R.  Wallace  Plated  Ware  Is  preferred  to  any  other — and 
after  years  of  use,  why  It  is  called  "Silver  plate  that  resists  wear." 


K.  WALLACE  *  SONS  MIo.  Co. 


WAUiN6FORD.  CONN. 


In  Good  Houaalt««^Vni  t^'tt.^^^' 


i  G  0  0  n      11  0  TT  SF.  K  E  E  P  I  N  P.^T  HE      HOUSEKEEPERS'     DIRECTOR 

fllw-*,^  ^^m^  SS^ai  B^SJ 


n 


I 


Decorate  Your   Room  With   Genuine   Shaltz   StencUs 

TranafanB  It  at  trlAlDK  c«*t— Make  It  absslntclr  Batane.  asd  akmr  Tanr  owm  artblic  laslc 


SttnclU 

HATE  A  <XEVKH  ROOH  ...^... 

Hew  York  Decitratinx  Companr.  -  -  a  West  XSth  Street,  New  Tork.        9 


WEDDING  FAVORS 


Fapn  CaiBd,  Bow  »nd' Airu*.  ic.  ubzul  Pijm  Hutu  (fl«i5  * 
Flat  Ifelil  OtU  CDpld,  GDld  MfuI  Alrmn,  QUI  Bow  ud  Arrow 
KoiWfCfDitnt  niii4E><ic.  Gold  Wedding  ninga  iin^  FTen 
KlIppH  with  BW.  »"'      Wu«l  Unnxe  BlUMUm  K|intJ 


ffflf 


ilEii  ^BSDrlni  MMloa,  Bllnr.  Wo  doitn. 
iwj<kper  ItaBlniu.  Capld  DalBn,  «ic  Hckiwe  at  100. 

-  " -*n  d5W  "c  »«■  WO. 

iDIomr  Cu(U.ilc.Ua.|l^doira. 


B.HHACKHAN  «  CO..  I 


IRONING 

Made  Easy 


aity  iron  your  plai 
clothes  and  flut  nurk  with  the 
SIMPLEX  IKONJSR  muthbet- 
r,  quicker 


r^ 


od.     The 
•  guods  leiive 

beautifully 
finiHh6d, 
pertecll)'  dry  and  reauy  to  i>ut  uway.    The 

Simplex  Ironer 


HACniKE      CO., 
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Served  in  the  home,  at  mealtime  or  between  meals,  as  a  beverage 
or  in  the  form  of  desserts,  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  the  'most 
easily  digested,  most  nourishing  and  delicious  of  all  food-diinlu. 

>^lchs  Crape  Juice 

possesses  the  same  valuable  food  properties 
which  Concord  grapes  are  known  to  have 
because  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is  nothing 
but  thejuice  of  choice  Concord  grapes  trans- 
ferred from  the  ripe  clusters  to  air-tight 
bottles  without  change. 

If  roar  dealer  doam't  keep  Welch'a.  leiid  )LM  fcr  tilal  doHii  piola.  txprtm  ptenJd 
cut  of  Onialw.  Booklet  of  Ittrty  delkloai  wayi  of  oiliii  Welch'i  Onpe  Juice,  freo. 
Sample  »oi.  bottle,  by  mall.  It  ceata. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY,  Wertfield,  N.  Y. 


Keeps  Food  to  Perfection 

«TlTnlpH(«4  «v«rj  Uvc*  of  ilHiira««e  o<lor.  or  InJuld;  In  cJ«ur«  aweet  luid 
ei«»D  tad  actfuUy  rvdu««fl  your  Jc«  UllA, 


Oia  b*  Dikda  h>  ba  Iced  Irotn  tbe  backinrelittdMlred.  AUiduaaad 
Union  m  nudr  torMlMdiBMAIiiiiimt.  w* talld  ntiifsnloi* lo order 
rji  liJi  iinulniBint     lUM lad MlBMn wMHNit AvtOa 


Tou    writ«    aAvertlaara    ptaasa   aa.T    "I   »»■«    *.*■ 


HonsjyvjTEPjRjL 


DIUEfJili!! 


Are  You  Too  Thin? 

For  only  15  minuies  a  day's  practice  in 
your  own  room  upon  .pecml  Morc.M  that 
I™'l  Eivo,  you  can  be  ronnd,  ploop, 
!tMe.onje,  rested  and  attractive.  Katute 
Scndedjin  to  b.-«l.y  .lonld  y««  »«' 
— '-  A  pupil  who  was  tbm 

-"writes  me: 


M,,,co.r«...r,«o»«''l'ha"vebuUtiiothovl- 
sands  ol  women— why  not  you?  You  will 
be  so  much  better  satisfied  with  yourself  and 
more  attractive  to  your  friends, 

1  will  cheerfully  tell  you  abontmyworft. 
and  if  I  cannot  iielp  your  parUcular  c^a 
I  will  tell  you  so.  My  information  and 
advice  are  entirely  free. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT  ^^^^^ 

D.i»rtment  Q,      57  W«hfa.>fi>  Strwt.  CHlCACq 


IDrJl  Parker  Prays 

'toilet  PREPARATIONS 


I  Cream  Van  Ola  i 

I  For sottenlngMd whiten^' 
Ing  the  skin.  Feeds  and 
uoVabeslhe  tissues,  and 
i»  coMlUered  U>e  »""";■ 
urdby  tlie  faslidious, 
Jars, »  cents. 

1      Rosaline 

dislilaced  by  bathius-^ 


On^oline 


Ih'.  J.  Parker  l^fiyCo. 


•cw'RecluceYour  Flesh 

I  have  reduced  15,000  r- 
women  ia  the  past  sis 
years  by  a  few  /'mP'^ 
directionstollowedin  ine 
privacy  of  their  own 
rooms. 

lean  reduce  TO""' 


1  Cool  ai  a  Hainmoci-Restful  as  a  Bed 

pose,  LoiiLiBliig  ami  BoclBbtlill-        _ 

Narragansett    Swinging    Coucn 

HAMMOCK 

impossible  to  splll  ojt.  •■»■<  ,«%'?,•',"„"'..'!'!«- 

D   W.  BHOYER  ft  qOMPANy.       . 
,  MSBUlBilurera  of  Ihe  Acme  Hlsb  Art  "'""y^  ^li 


One  popH  writes 


ina  sad  walk  correcUy-         \ | 

SUSANNA  cocBorr  ^^^ 
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When  you  see  a  healthy,  happy,  well- 
developed  child  like  this  one,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  raised  on 

Eskay  s  Food 


as   this   boy  was.     Eskay 's   Food   babies 
develop  into  slurdy  children. 

Added  to  cow's  milk,  Eskay's  makes 

a  food  rich 
elements,  ea 

in  the 

sily    di| 

most 
ested 

vital   nu 
by   the 

ritive 
most 

delicate  ston- 

ach. 

Write  f 

ings)  c 
"How 

3r  free  s 
xnd  our 
o  Care 

ample  ( 10  feed- 
helpful  book, 
for  the  Baby.' 

if^ 


Sniilh,  Kline  4  French  C(i.,425  Arch  Si.,  Philadelphia 


The  Fashion 
In  Shoes 


"Chrome  Tanned  CUzed  Kid"  became  the  style  because 
o(  its  handsome  appearance,  but  its  wide  popularity  is  really  due 
to  the  durability  and  comfort  of  the  shoes  made  of  this  leather. 

"Chrome  Tanned  CUied  Kid"  has  a  bright  surface  and  is 
a  soft,  tough  leather  that  is  tanned  by  a  process  that  preser\'es 
the  gelatinous  matter  of  the  skin  instead  of  drying  it  up.  Th;it 
is  why  it  does  not  crack  or  get  hard  after  having  been  wet. 

"Chrome  Tanned  Glazed  Kid"  is  as  pliable  as  the  animal's 

natural  skin.  It  looks  better,  lasts  longer  and  feels  more  com- 
fortable, yet  costs  no  more  than  the  inferior  kinds.  Ail  better 
class  shoe  stores  have  it.     Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  the  full  name 

"Chrome  Tanned  Glazed  Kid" 


.^. 


The   Publtshe 


of   Good   Ho 
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Why  Not  Save  Your 
Carpets  and  Floors? 

Sliding  Furniture  Shoe 


Alaska  Freezer \ 


Shaped  like  Mixu(  Spoons — every 
h'MJsewife  Ldows  how  superior  this  shape 
is  t'l  30  (jrdioary  spoon  Vrir  mixing  pur- 
poses. Autrirnalic  Wood  Scrapers  take 
the  CTcam  from  sides  ol  can  and  thr'jtr 
h  toward  the  center,  where  the  "mixing 
spoons"  catch  it  and  beat  it  as  by  hand — 
making  the  ■mootbeil  cream  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Ice  Cream  in 
2  to  4  Minutes 

Quickest  time.  Least  labor.  Least 
ice.  All  the  metal  parts  that  come  in 
contact  with  the  cream  arc  covered  with 
pure  block  tin.  All  of  the  metal  parts 
outside  arc  calvaniied  and  will  not  rusL 
Tubs  ijI  best  grade  Northern  pine 
treated  with  a  preparation  that  makes 
them  waterproof. 

It  >*oiir  (leslrr  hunt  the  Alukn  we  will 
srtiil  I'jiir-iiuHrt  nlze  tirepHldaiivwIicrpiii  New 
KOKlutiil  UII  ruci-lpl  ol  f 2.TD.  Aalc  yoitr  draWr 
flnt. 


'   it   and 

satisfaction. 


Leading  Hotels  Everywhere  Are 

Using  Them. 

tutuM  pin  aSc  to  %ija 

ONWARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


INDELIBLO 

Outside  Cold  Water 
PAINT 


A  substitute  for  oil 
paint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

Manufactured  in 
powder  form,  to  be 
mixed  with  cold 
water.  Fireproof, 
sanitary  and  durable 

Ctlnr  tarJt  ami  pHttt  - 


is;  MURALO  COMPANY 

New  BrisMon  New  Y«ik 


this   ia»B« 
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Don't 
Wait 

Until 


You  on  buy  Slieeti  and  Pillow  Cbs« 
oicelr  niid«  up  fiom  "Uika"  and 
"Mohawk"  Standanl  Sheeiiogi,  at  alight 
CMt  aboT*  tha  ptice  of  the  ume  gooda 
bought  br  th«  yata  and  made  at  home,  a> 
waafonnerljr  thecusiom. 

Our  improved  nij.  hiriery  and  methodi, 
combined  withexptrtnoTkinanihip,  enable 
ui  to  manufacture  Sliectsand  Pillow  Caiea 
in  \Atgfi  quantitiea  at  but  >  tllghUy  eitra 
co«t  of  inferior  qualities  badly  made  in 
•treal-ahopt. 

Another  advantage  in  buying  "Utica" 
and  "Mohawit"£Dadi  it  in  knowing  (hat 
they  ar«  manufactured  under  perfect  nuii- 
tary  condiiioiu,  And  that  ihey  come  in 
neat  packagea,  laundered,  lurilixtd  and 
nady/or  imnudialt  uie. 

"utii-a"  SheetJni;  hai  been  tccc^nitei] 
ai"»tandard"  for  more  than  half  acenlury. 
"Mohawit"  medium  wpighi  goods posaeaa 
the  tame  high  cuality.  but  are  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  the  "Utica  "  Lrand,  mceiiiig  the 
demand  for  lighter  nei^ht  goods  at  a  leu 
than  "Utica"  price. 


Preserving  Time  ! 


lutely  proted  your  fruit  from  spoil- 
ing by  sending  us  a  dime  for  this 


^  Find  out  now  how  you  can  abso- 

■  V  - 

sample  dozen  of 

^     RUBBER  JAR  RINGS 

^  Do  this  so  you  will  have  time  to  compare 
them  with  the  thin,  unsatisfactory  rings  you 
have  previously  used,  and  see  vnUi  your  eyes 
why  every  PARUCO  ring  is  absolutely  a 
guarantee  for  one  jar  of  sweet  fruit. 

Pure  Para  (not  wastejruhberis  usedin  PARUCO 
ritiKS  and  they  are  cut  extra  thick  to  protect  them 
against  the  sharp  edges  and  points  in  the  top  and 
glass,  which  cut  through  ordinary  jar  rings. 
PARUCO  rings  are  safe  rings.  Each  doien  ia 
snugly  sealed  in  a  round  dust-pruuf  box  lo  keep 
tliein  in  perfect  condition  and  shape  until    you 

Don't  delay  in  sending  for  this  lOc  package 
of  PARUCO  rings.  It  isn't  always  the  canning 
that  insures  perfect  fruit.  Yo«  have  suffered 
friim  thin,  stingy  rings  too  often.  Sit  right 
down  and  order  it  now,  and  state  whether  you 
use  Mason,  Vacuum.  Lightning  or  Crown  jars. 

Iffau  atani  mar*  riu/t  than  tampit  add  I2e  far  tati 
txtra  dnatm.  Any  grtar  maf  have  Iktm,  hml  tf  ym 
An'f  knew  alrtody  wher*  t»  find  PARUCO  rinn  dom'l 
wail  ar  dtlay—il'i  Im  imparlaat  a  motlrr.  lOt  amaania 
UitU  or  aalkiat  (jv'  caa  ttmd  itampi  ar  eoia)  and 
'i  ivr7  raij  It  orJrr.  Kindly  mmlioH  iki  aamt  ^ 
yaar  gnttr,  and  rtmemtrr  do  aal  vail.  As  il  today-- 
uam—mhih  il  It  frnh  la  jour  mind.  Inlrriitint  Jar 
Rlag  BaokUl  R  free  wllk  $amplr  ardtr. 

PENNSYLVAl^A  RUBBER  CO. 

JEANNKTTK,  PA. 


In  Oood  Hoi 


■  ek*apliLC  T «t&*iti>i«i  "o'a.'t 


GOOD      H  0  r  S  E  K  E  E  P  I  N  Ci— T  H  E 

Every  Woman 
Please  Write 


U'e  wwit  to  tell  you  about  a  new  way  to  iron 

It  is  called  Manglin);— and  is  done  wltb  a 
Bomestic  Mangle. 

It  Isn't  haril  work  to  Iron  this  way,  and  you 

can  do  a  biK  Ironlug  in  a  tbird  tlie 

to  take. 

The  pieces  will  be  as  smooth  and 
when  done  the  old,  hard  way. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  women  to  have  iron- 
ing made  au  simple  and  easj. 

The  new  way  requires  no  heat— you  use  nn 
flatlronii  eiL<ept  on  pieces  with  tucks  or  gathers. 
This  gaves  a  lot  of  coul  or  gaa. 

You  can  do  the  ironing  on  the  porch  or  laiiii 

or  in  the  baaement,  if  yr —'■      ''  — 

tied  down  as  you  URed  to  uk. 

The  new  way  aaves  theclothes,too,  Wewill 
~iu  a  book  which  tells  why  and  how. 
1  pieces  keep  strong  much  longer  and 
iiiKly  Ijleach  out  snowy  white  when  heat 
no  fonger  used.  Hoi  irons  make  clothes 
weak  and  yellow. 

You'll  be  interested  to  know  what 
other  good  housekeepers  think  uf 
the  new  way,  too. 

."■o  please  write  us  today  and  let 
us  send  your  our  Free  Book  and  tell 
\<m  how  ironing  day  can  be  made 
''play  time." 
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THE  HEALTHY TiOMi 
lSJHE.HARISf.HONE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INCINERATOR 

mMluhe  IrquJiffrtwnU  aj  coeinlrypUcei.  hoteU.  ■unrni*!  inorli, 
Ka«^«>u«afi.  *nd  every  pjacx  whm  covtieHI  (JcOTUCIHa 

kcbbbUiiib  an  b  »dud  lnaa^  br  ■  lUrUlD  uly  nuniiie 
bvudlbaewiiliaaaodeciUn  im  Ihg  iBOBerucii «  ■! 
■bilopoi  die  flw  IK  duH)'.    AIie^  dsaa.  nnel.  brdihy 


INCIWKSATOR  LO. 


WhM:  Mir4*iriuiiliin<iir 


The  Gift  to  the  Bride 

■hit  win>  idniintian  luu  Mainciiaii.     The  bruil,  mocith  ma- 

our  ColonUl  dctignt.  Not  only  ate  thcw  futtcnu  bauiifbl  la 
tfantnclTo — tuggolini  the  ratnint  of  the  muter  ■niiiii — 
but  tbef  enrich  the  diiplajr  of  the  more  elibonte  cut  glw 
•iticlo  which  we  iln  mike. 

Hawkes  Cut  Glass 


HAWKBg  CUT  OLAM  CO.,        Corai^.  W.  V. 


MAKING  BEDS 

liaiONCEIIABACKBIIEAKIKGTASK> 

IP  YOU  USE 

COTTON'S 


"knotuf; 

FELT      ( 
MATTRESS 


5  Princess  Vests 

For  $1.00 

C  Conforms  to  the 

natural    graceful 

cunos  of  the  body 

and  imparls  perfect 

comfort  to  the 

w  c  ;i  r  I-  r — a    rare 

c  o  111  Ij  i  II  a  t  i  o  n  of 

beauty  ami  quality 

in  iindt-rwtar. 

C  Princi'ss  Vests  are  made  of  Swiss 

knitted  texture  with  an  elastic  weave. 

They  do  not  stretch  out  of  shape  and 

are    exijiiisitely    finished    with    silk 

ribbi'H  insertion  in  neck  and  shoulder 

straps. 

Our  pliin  uf  aelling  trorn  Mill  to  Wearer 
HiivpM  two  jiruilts— Jobbers  and  DeaJem. 
SrnilSl. 00  Money  Orderwlthvour  waist 
null  IniHt  iiifiuiure  aiid  we  will  ship  yon 
11  nil  II I  it  ]>'  live  I'rlni-PHit  Vesta  |>repaid. 
Sulislavtlnn  euaranteed  or  money  buck. 
Or<ler  today.     Addrpss  Department  7. 

PRINCESS    MILLS.  H.mniiin,  Teiin«.« 


When  anawerlnt  ft4v*rtlaflin«ntB  tn  GooA  aouft«^**«V'a«T«ia«ii>''0' 


A  new  mattress  every 
ing  by  simply  shaking  or  beating 
up  each  pocket  separately. 

Result  is  a  perfectly  smootli  and  level 
bed,  free  from  all  hollow  places,  such  as 
arc  buund  to  show  in  a  tufted 
matter  what  is  paid  lur  it  i 
Mu&ed  with. 

Cotton*!  "Kiw-Tiir*DUitlR«  li  ei 

tMlHIIllUll  ■■  ■  Uildal  Ol  HUlUrv  ' 

cIIbui  of  BaM^ln  hvi<]lliu.  tnr 

•uh3«i«!  -"■"™    — 


V5WHEJIETOCO  BUREAU 
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©;WHERETOCO  BUREAUS 


jHES-Q-R  rJ     COJVriJVVEli) 


Hotel  Preston 

—  B«»ch  Bin II,  Hw. 

(ram  ,iiiiiV  ir,  to'nepi.  15'.    U.  Wipiivsi, 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


-  z-£z^'  ^f^ 


HOTEL   WENTWORTH 

llHgjIallilM  uid  molortng. 


gall.UDUl 


MEW  JERSEY 


TheEnglesidcS 


M.I  1 1  luji.  UmibtodUngs.  Bobt.Uiimy.iiv 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  ,X 


^!^^5!?i»«^.. 


Fort  LowiT  Botel,  5S« ""aj"- 
HotelPronteMc,  !?;!■.?,!&!; 

boikt  nclDir,  niJiliK,  111   aqiiktle   iporU. 
KlMjialeiuirniDiM.  C. O  TnuHlUHKi'. 


Sbaron  Springs,  H.Y.  j;?,5l'i!**2 

r.nrTAMIM.  llivnJiiiM9.11ta.1llt.    Whita 
Hnltiliiir  H|>Hn««nailHn|icBKirin.i)ti. 


in  wT" j ,  WJHinity  .OSS'.  _ 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

CAnP  ALGONQUIN 


Bc^s'  Camp,  i 


AtMetlajTniorliui.Liniit  ftlpi.Ttri 
lllg.    J.  H-  KeiHlrlifM.  IVIlBalJ.  Vim.  • 


Wlmecool.JS's'J.tlt.,!;;, 
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la^WHERETOCD  BUREAU^(i' 


.  ■  Ft>9  Ooldt.  W.  Joluuoii  Wall 


titialoDAn- 

alsi&MaD.   in 

iioni.  Modam  I. 

FamlDitii.  Uglil,>li, . 

bath.  Good  table.  lottw  mty  rai 

Grand  Diiion.JSS„°™„'L'S'J! 

laggieetaiuidfruiniUiiuDfrec.  Carriaas 


Hotel  Earle,  j:  _ 

let.  •  Spar  slE  h..  BID  Avo.  Katmllon. 
8AH  FRANCIBCO,  CAL. 

c*    nrafiiHs     t**"*  op™.     The  m 


Fairmont  Hotel,  S."^E'''!f-*'™'^ 

tgATTLETWASH. 


Savoy  Hotel  i'J^f!" 

siorooins.lMBMhi.EoglJSjn-ni.l 
"WASHINCTOH,  P.  C. ' 


The  Shoreham  t^l^i^lS.'^Fi" 


EUR.OPF: 


BoBlon,  New  Tor) 


^■Kh^^  UnlTcrsllr  Tmyel 

Vamrt  ot  EulMid  A  tbe  Contlnant  under 

atlDoal  Indanhln.  eannectuiB  wlcli 
MB  to  Qnwea  Ui Taeht  AHunalaciaA- 
In^OoMUutlliioplauidDilBiiUL  Satijor 
UlM.wiKoiinciiiiHil.  WTrimtyPl..Bnatoii. 
EUROP  B-NOKWAV-  RUSSI A-ORI BNT 
Also  AivKiHi  (he  1Vsrl«.  Spring,  Snni' 
tnur,  FUl.  Oaltsaj  Bnt-dnH.  Booklsts. 
H.  W^OiMiii  *  C«,.  H-B  Bmw  St..  Bloi. 
IXAI,Y  A N b  « IT ITZ EKL A wn: 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


MAKSTERS  TOORI, 


^rorti  of  tbfl  UirtborDRKli- 

BIcubFltn  and  tbe  iDTfgpnUna  dtmle  >i 
AtlantlcCItymaJi*  thlsDMldnu  tilMeIar> 

Frop«.»nd  DIreeton. 


Sea  Breezes  Blow  at 
PORTLA^D--AIaIne 

Ini  howl..  buinliiLUliniui  »iiil  cocswu  m 


I    OPEN   THKOUGHCIUT    TJIK    \E.\K    \ 

k  BMiI  Cili4nlej  br  lit  Bhi<  GwInrU 

TKATHOBX  BOTEI,  CO.  I 


lag  haHMl  udimvtlgD! 

Galen  Hall,  fii 


St.  Charles  HoteL  ^,11;  ^V  f, 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW  LONDON 


I  Hm  LwiAmi  Bwlnm  Hin'*  AtMchBm  | 


Th^RHcwnld   ISastern>oint. 
lueunswuio,  tti^w  London,  ct' 

Fleming,  Mgr..  n  Broaqiray.  New  rorfc".  ■ 


POLAND  = 
SPRING 

POLAND   SPRING   HOUSE 

OlH'n  JjDol  [o  Oflc.(,(,r  IS. 

MANSION  HOUSE 
THE  SAUOSer 

OpcQ  June  Bfl  tu  Scpl.  10. 

Address  Hibam  ri'oker  t  Boss. 
South  Folaod.  Muoa. 


RANGELEY  LAKES 

BpoDd  TOUT  BominBr  TirMtao  ifhen 
yon  ewi  get  the  btai  o(  trout  ■■nmg, 
boatliig,(i>iaiu,.*utani<jilillliia.  PlMI^ 
lalupTendldmlveL  Spring  KAter  ihi» 
■Ir.  HAjr  lever  anknawnT^cM  RawB 
tor  bejuUf^lOOjijje  book  uluiimtwt 
aap.  F.H.Bm1.Q-P.a_  PhUUpa.  »■  • 
UHGKLKT  LAKE  BOtSE.  Baw^^ 

leiTEglmi.  TrovOuHl  nlnuD  anhini,  infi. 
i»nni»^  ImWldg^Wihiim  autoingT^SeiS 
InilPMiiieBtj  for  May  m-l  Junp.    BmMet. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  ?^";t';","'"-^ 


MABBACHU 
Batmt  Bret 

Tlie    ftAKIU 


suiniiier  Ilia  ontojr^fc     ifor  btnUMwk 


utB  In  Good  HoUBekeeplng  r 


'^M 
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©JWHERETO-GO  BUREAU^(^ 


_  •_    MASS^-Contlnuod 

Hotel  Preston 

Bench  Blalf,  «■■»..—■■  — 

BnpBrtilTluratml.  IU1(  bour  rtuin  Bnslon, 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


NOVA  SCOTIA 


Hotel  Chafflplain  oi;'i,a'i;"*i.*i^' 


HOTEL  WEINTWORTH 

(HOR  oa  ibe  Jtnrj  eoait  thu  cBabiBra 
■Bfact  MiktDc  ■!  van  Rood  ■•talas.  Willi  ■ 

Mr  t"«  ImA«.  BooMjI.  R.r.to|i«.llgr. 
■   MEW   YORK     _    _      _ 

Grand  View  Hotel,  ^^^  ^AlSi 

Kr««.  Oolr.AIIAdlroi  ' 


COTTAaBB.  Opm  Jag 

CSjiiba  H.tkfilmr*  Bon-W-tLCimlji^iirr. 


I^fa  log,  Baihliv/Mnce.  KoM.  H  nfny.  He' 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  i5£. 


HotelProntenac,  }.^^^*c«' 

IkvatUnll]-  illomted  on  u  IxUnd.  Muiur 
bcnit  rsclnfl.  nnhlfir.  ^1  uoaUc  sporto. 
MlDfrAule  Rull  eaune.  O.O.TnaelUIlgr., 


_R_HODejJBLANO_ 


iIvUkIiUuI  auuiiugr  dliuate:   uiwiiunlU'L 

■bom  of  Ijika  ChunplilD.  Kipraai  iiqId' 
rram  N.  T.  A  no«on  vU  Ccotnl  Vernioii 
line.  SbdiI  Odor  ISO-pan  til.  "Soniiar 
Homt^MV  .HanlBf  ,OJ.A.^I.AIbiuij.Vt 

SUMMER  CAMPS 


CAHP  ALGONQUIH 


&■«■«■  l.«ke.  Km  II 


OUANAHICBE  LODGE  A  SUNSET  CAXTS 


Boys'  Camp,  'JSlSVkSSi 


Pointed  Plrs,"g2J.' 

naclva  tMchn.    PrniiHctui.   Uiiis  BgrUa 


special  tntoiUi  and  reenattaiu.     K.  N. 

CAMPS_  tnUia     WOODS 

AthifltkLTiif  otIiue.  Loiw  TiiH,  RnTCuup- 
■ —     '  *•  '^eudrigaa.  D«l»«*ia,  Wl«.  • 


ti«i, 


LQAMA  ai 


i.IlTiiJi'ff.8 


Where  to  go?  "'".v; 

"        '  '  '  f  («n)d  ildusckeekinK  witli  yiiur 


lund  <|ucstion  fur  the  manufacturer  wlui  has 
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Hotel  Ghamplain 


LOCATED  un   a   bold   emi- 
nence on  ihe  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain    in    the    center 
of  a  natural  forest  park  of  450 
acres.   Superb  views  of  the  Lake 
and   Green    Mountains   of  Ver- 


and  Cottages 

Lake  Champlain 

Clinton  County  :     New  York 


mont  to  the  ICast.  and  the  high- 
est peaks  anil  ranges  of  the 
Adirondacks  to  the  West. 

GOLF 

im  full-length  18-hole  course,  kept  in 
pink  of  condition.  Attractive  cliih 
inmse  with  all  c 


TENNIS 

liuATiNG,  Fishing,  and  iine  fresh- 
water batliinc.  Ideal  Social  Life  it.r 
Vijime  Pei>].le,  Splendid  iDads  fur 
autumohlling ;    complete   auto   garage 


Known  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  summer 
hotels  in  America 


Hotul  Champlai 
tiLiri;,  N-.  v.,  u: 
HudsLin  R.  K., 
Pullman  cars. 


irce  miles  from  Plans- 
in  line  Doinware  & 
i   reached  by   diroiigli 


Robert  Murray,  Manager 
■  York  Office.  243  Fiflh  Ave.,  uniil  July  I 


The   Pabila 


of   Good   Ho 


Be\Le«9inE    BU 
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Your  Summer  Vacation  ? 

The  vacation  question  in  all  its  details  is  fully 
answered  in  the  1908  Summer  Book  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  entitled 
MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS" 
It  tells  you  where  you  can  fish,  hunt,  bathe, 
swim,  row,  sail,  paddle,  motor,  golf,  climb, 
ride,  dance  or  rest.  It  gives  a  list  of  Hotels, 
boarding  houses,  rates,  railroad  fares,  etc. 
It  takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Nature's  ^^ 
playground.  "  ~ 

Send  tOe.  in  lUiapt . 


-^^^^^-^ 


l\aH   vine  «w 


^'x  13    :s\ri^JiZ3.?^zsi-^^si   :^i  t^ixis^tt*    3u.a-r^jaT 
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"At  the  Gateway  of  the  Adirondacks" 

Fort  William  Henry 
Hotel 

Lake  George,  New  York  °°«  "•'"'^^°'  *^'°*' 


1    ^HPB 

m 

m 

^^^ 

W^^^^ 

-^si 

$150,000.00  expended  on  improvements 
since  last  season.  The  largest  and  most 
elaborately  furnished  hotel  on  Lake  George 

Situated  in  a  delightful  woo<lcd  park  on  the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ameri 

can  lakos.     Every  modern  improvement;   perfect   fire   safety  equipment; 

modern  plumbing;  boating;  bathing;  fishing;  charming  drives. 

Trolley  service  between  Lake  George  and  Saratoga. 

Opens  July  1st 

niuitraled  Bookbl  mad  Pull  InformalitM 

J.  F.  Wilson.  Manager,  New  York  Office.  243  Fifth  Ave.,  until  IvM  V 

Bvery  adTertllemetit   Id   tbla  lain*   has  ttaaKU«raiita««ftbepub'^ 


The  Fussmess  of  James 

[Thia  little  story  kas  for  its  foundation  a  certain  advertiser  in  this  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping. 
Read  it  throush  and  then  tell  us  to  whom  it  refers.  For  jroor  skill  in*  solyinc  .this  story,  as  well  M 
for  neatness  and  general  care  shown  in  your  answer,  we  will  give  as  first  prue  95.00  in  cash  for  a 
correct  solution.  For  the  second  and  third  correct  or  nearest  correct  solutions,  we  will  give  $3.00  and 
12.00  wortli  of  merchandise  respectirely  to  be  selected  from  some  one  advertiser  in  this  issue.  The  prlr- 
ilege  of  competing  for  prises  in  this  story  is  open  to  aU.  While  it  is  in  no  way  a  part  of  the 
condition  of  this  puzsle,  yet  if  you  hare  had  any  experience  with  the  article  mentioned,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  hare  you  state  it.  The  prizes  are,  however,  not  contingent  upon  such  information. 
MaU  your  letter  so  that  it  will  reach  Springfield  not  earlier  than  June  8.  and  not  later  than 
June  22.  The  correct  solution  of  this  month's  story  will  be  published  in  the  August  issue.  Address 
all   answers  to  Story  Editor,   Good   Housekeeping,  Springfield,  Mass.] 


• 


t- 


I  suppose  I  am  fussy.  Once  I'd  have 
resented  the  imputation.  I've  a  chronic 
objection  to  fussy  people.  They're  a 
nuisance!  No  doubt  of  it.  They  get  on 
your  nerves  and  they  stay  there.  They 
drive  you  to  drink  or  to — to  distraction, 
according  to  your  sex.  When  they  are 
not  fussing  you  wonder  why  they^re  not, 
and  when  they  are  fussing  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  an  insane  desire  to  step  on  their 
corns  or  pull  their  hair  just  to  give  them 
something  to  fuss  about. 

And  yet  fussiness  has  its  place.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  mighty 
few  things  in  this  life  that  don't  have 
A  place — a  legitimate  place,  you  under- 
stand. The  only  exceptions  that  I  know 
of  are  bedbugs  and  cosmetics.  So  a  little 
fussiness  is  a  leaven  which  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  life  and  living.  The  trouble 
is,  fussy  people  allow  it  to  become  the 
ruling  agent.  They  don't  recognize  it. 
Oh  my,  no!  They're  insulted  if  you  so 
much  as  hint  that  they  are  fussy,  but — 
I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  (it  was  the 
only  time)  that  I  openly  called  Pauline 
fussy!  I'm  a  diplomat,  a  domestic  dip- 
lomat now,  but  I  wasn't  then.  It  was 
all  over  a  lot  of  those  foolish  gimcracks 
and  2:ewgavvs  (I  hope  Pauline  won't  see 
this)  which  are  the  delight  of  a  woman 
in  the  throes  of  dressmaking.  They  were 
getting  on  her  nerves — she  couldn't  seem 
to  place  them  just  right.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  Pauline,"  said  I,  "  do  stop  fussing 
over  those  fool  things!'  I  hadn't  been 
married  long  then.  Why,  now  I  look 
back  and  mangel  at  my  temerity.  I 
wouldn't  do  it  now — not  much!  That  is, 
I  wouldn't  put  it  in  any  such  bold  way 
as  that.  There  are  certain  things  the 
young  married  man  has  got  to  learn  by 
disaster,  and  no  amount  of  sigrnaling 
by  outsiders  will  stop  him.  Young  man, 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  tell  your 
wife  that  she  is  fussy.  Don't  even  inti- 
mate it.  Of  course  she  is,  but  keep  the 
knowledge  to  yourself. 

I  feel  rather  strongly  on  this  matter,  so 

imagine  my  feelings  when   Pauline  said 

that  I  was  not  only  fussy,  but  ultra-fussy. 

And  when  I  came  to  think  it  over,  I  was 

forced  to  believe  that  she  was  Tight,  qvxM^ 


right,  and,  moreover,  the  more  I  thought 
the  matter  over  the  less  resentment  I 
felt.  I  am  fussy.  I  am  ultra-fussy^  if 
you  please,  and  I  mean  to  remain  fussy — 
about  certpin  things;  the  cleanliness  of 
food,  for  instance,  and — and — well,  I'm 
a  little  particular  about  the  shade  of  my 
necktie.  I  say  I'm  particular,  but  Paut 
ine  says  I'm  fussy. 

I  wouldn't  stand  that  from  anyone  else; 
but  Pauline — why  is  Pauline,  and  thing:s.    1. 
coming  from  her  sound  different   somer  '  ' 
how.     Queer  how   the  personal   equatiba 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  mere  worife.  ^ 
It  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  as  who 
says  it. 

There    are    certain    kinds    of    mahtfii 
labor   to   which    I    have   chronic    (soma 
folks  are  unkind  enough  to  call  it  crankp)    •* 
objection.     I   can't  help  it;   I'm  consti> 
tuted  that  way.     One  of  them  is  sawing^    :'. 
wood  and  another  is  turning  a  crank  of     / 
any  kind.     It  isn't   that  I'm   afraid   of 
work — not  a  bit  of  it !     But  those  partic- 
ular brands  of  work  are — well,  I  pass, 
that's  all. 

But  when  it  came  to  economical  living 
the  matter  i cached  a  sort  of  climax.  If 
I  have  any  gastronomical  weakness  at  all, 
it  is  for  ices — ^in  fact,  all  kinds  of  frozen 
delicacies.  But  they  are  expensive  to  buy 
and,  moreover,  I've  seen  some  of  these 
things  made  in  what  were  supposed  to 
be  first-class  places,  and — well,  I'm  fussy, 
I  admit  it. 

That  first  summer  was  hot,  and  between 
my  fussiness  over  boughten  stuff,  the  short- 
ness of  the  family  cash  allowance  and  my 
dislike  of  the  aforementioned  labor,  we 
went  around  more  or  less  with  our  tongues 
hanging  out.  But  the  second  summer 
Pauline  took  a  hand.  Did  the  work 'her- 
self and  said  that  it  was  no  work  at  all. 
Ashamed  of  myself?  Rather!  She 
laughed  at  my  protests.  Called  me  fussy. 
Said  it  took  only  two  to  four  minutes  and 
then  in  her  usual  enthusiastic  way  she 
demanded  that  I  taste  and  tell  her  that 
it  was  the  smoothest  ever  produced  and 
the  best  ever.  Of  course  I  did.  And 
now  I  do  the  work  myself  and  call  it 
play.  But  when  it  comes  to  old-fash- 
loxift^  methods,  I  am — fussy. 
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The   Publiahu 


of   Good   II 


H  0  U  S  K  K  E.E  P  T  N  G— T  II  K      H  OUREKEEPERS'     DTREC 

For  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin,  to 
pay  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  -wc 
will  serid  you 
cnougK 


Co 

-Jrtve  'C* 

^  to  make 

cifht  cups  of 

delicious  coffee 

together  with  this 

^beautiful,  frosted, 

?  aluminum  graduate, 

J  designed  for  measuring 

K(ratner  than  guessing 

%  the  amoiint  of  dry 

t  coffee  to  be  ixsed . 

I  /leAD  Ma.E—'s  Expeihenze' 


U*S  S'^T."" ""  "* '" 


a  pomnion-aenBe  method  of  treutloE  the  berry 
nlivreby  Uie  subetuices  which  add  nottiing  lo 
its  Qaror  and  bealtbtuliiuss  iLrpnmoTed.aniltliu 
coSee  Havor  !s  preserved  lo  a  mnmricslile 
degree. 

By  uur  SPECIAL  PROCESS  ttllduM  and  Um 
bltlcTcellultKHi  shin,  cvldentlyplBucd  by  oature 
around  tbe  heart  nf  the  bucry  to  ptutect  LI— ccr- 
tttlnly  uotlnMndedfurbumauiue-'Bre  rerooTi-d 
and  tArowD  away;  and  when  you  bny  a  pound  o[ 
Barrlngton  Hall  you  getaimuiidot  the  best  imrt 
of  the  colli'e  berry  only.  i 

"StcBl-Cni"  tacans  Uiat  the  collee  U  cut  (not 
ground)  Into  line,  eren  particles.  This  eulliiis  ' 
dues  not  crush  the  little  oil  cells  M  does  grind- 
ing, aud  tliu  rich,  aronistlo  oil  (Food  Product), 
which  makes  coDee  flavor.  Is  preserved.  This 
I  eiplaliis  why  a  pound  of  BarrbigCfm  Hall  makea 
I  U  to  20  cups  more  ol  perfect,  tull-Btreiiuth 
coSce  than  will  the  same  welgtit  of  ordlimry 


Soothed  by  gentle  anointa 
ings  with    Cuticura    Ointi 
merit,  the  Great  Skin  Cui 
'cededby  warm  bath 

Iftticu] 

'SOAP#-i 

For  eczemas,  rashes,  itch 
ings,  irritations,  inflamma- 
tions, chafmgs.  sunburn,  tan 
pimples,  blackheads.red 
rough,  and  sore  hands,  fa 
shaving  and  shampooinj[ 
and  for  all  the  purposes  t 
the  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticui 
Ointment  are  priceless. 

"  ■■  ihniuBhout  Hieworid.    Dmoi^ljaak 

.  Towna  \'  tti..  Sydnor:  Indli.  B-'lK^ 

».ttd..TotW;llu»ifcPnTHntV« 

■enoon.  Lid.,  Ciin  Townj«tB.; 

•vt  A  Cttfm.  Oorp-  Bole  rmn. 
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BORDEN'S 
PEERLESS 

BRAND 

Evaporated  Milk 

( Unsivecteiied ) 

Meets  Every  Requirement  for 

Pure,  Rich  Milk  or  Cream. 

Convenient — Economical. 

Send  for  Recipe  Book. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
"Leaders  of  Qnallly" 

Est.  1857  NEW  YORK 


GIAUCESTERZHAMNOCK 


For  Porches.  Uwns,  Ttnti,  BunciAlowi,  Duii 

Combines  Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Caa  be  lioiatnl  to  oelling  when  not  In 
use.  ilaae  wlthinit  or  with  wtnU  shields 
an  shown  In  picture.  The  model  naed  by 
U.  S.  Naval  ORli^rs.  Made  of  heavy  can- 
vas, HtroDg  wood  fraine  and  thiok  mattress 
with  removable  mattress  cover.  Will  hold 
hall  a  doiCD  p«)ple.  Ideal  for  outdoor 
sleepiue.  Inexpensive  and  lastG  a  life- 
time. Carefully  covered  and  packed  with 
lini^s  and  hiioks  ready  fur  hanging,  and 
sent  anywhere  by  eipreas  or  freight. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

tt-lllne  mofp  about  the  ndvantaKes  and  uses  of  this  hammock,  and  price   list  ol 
slyli'S  iiJid  siieB     'ITie  Ki-nuitiP  (lloupester  Iliinimoek  is  nol  w.ld  in  stores,  but  only     »^ 
(lirert  by  iis,  th>-  iiialnTs.    Wril*^  u«  t'^hiij  tot  jwirlimlars— hammock  weatber  la  *<^a»i,   ^^ 
E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Imo.,  34  Water  Street,  Gloucciler,  Mim.        ^^^^^ 


It  X.    ¥  «.«« 


o^    V^^    ' 
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doihT 

Thb  ProcessioaT 

Clf  you  are  one  of  thi:  ft-w  who  have  adhered 
to  the  old  fashion,  woolen  carpets,  which  collect 
dust  and  retain  germs, 

'■  Don't  be  Different  any  Longer  " 
Cjoin   the  vast   procession   and   cover  your  floors 
with  CREX  Carpets  and  Rugs,  the  ONLY 

Sanitary  Floor  Covering 


No  odor  of 

perspiration 

after  using 


"Mu 


m 


?5 


A  harmless,  odorless  cream  that 
doesn't  clog  the  pores  or  check  per- 
spiration, but  chemically  neutralizes 
all  bodily  odors. 

25c  at  drug- and  department-stores. 

If  your  dealer  hasn'l  "Mum,"  send  us  liis  name 
and  25  cents,   and  we'll  send  it  pustpaid. 

MUM  MFC  CO.,  I IM  Cbettnut  St..  PhlUdclpbU. 


TTe  Star 


Asbestos 
PAD  for  ^ 
Dinin  g 
Tables 


s 


ICJ^ 


Tbt  only  prcrttctioa     lo  the  most  hiihlT  polbhtd  nittm 

■CaioH  inJuiT  'ronj  mmslun  tnd  hot  Aiho. 

Eftsylo  hanillp,  MAH!?  TOFOI.n  (n  p"ttyM|l-nI  >!»•■ 

rInllviircparHlartifstos.povi  i.  ■'  "  ■;'!  iii--'  '■  !.:'■■  il  rt>l- 

[oii  nannel  InmakeftBOft  "ii'l    ■  ^'  '■'■ '''/ 

1or  Hiiy  lUe  table.    Lw 


Dolly.  Ctl»nnKll!!^h*IldPlllil■ 
6  to  18  Inches  in  »llP.    Wrlli-  l..r   <I.  -,  rl|.(U,    1"">l 

L.  W.  KERNEV  &  CO.,  !53  W.  02d  Strut.  Chkago.  I1L 
as   the  Buaranteeuf  lli«wubi)«ta>ra 


J 
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Complaints   About 
Poor  Paint 

The  time  to  complain  to 
your  painter  about  the  paint 
he  uses  is  before  he  puts  it  on 
tlte  house. 

The  raan  who  pays  the  bill  should 
not  shirk  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing the  paint.  True,  the  painter 
ought  to  know  paint  better  than  the 
banker,  tlie  professional  roan  or  the 
merchant,  and  if  he  is  a  genuine, 
trained  painter,  he  does  know.  The 
trouble  is,  the  houseowner  often  de- 
liberately bars  the  competent,  honest 
painter  from  the  job  by  accepting  a 
bid  which  he  ought  to  know  would 
make  an  honest  job  impossible. 

Inform  yourself  on  paint,  secure 
your  bids  on  the  basis  of  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  and 
then  (quite  important)  see  that  you 
gel  them. 


The  purity  of  White  Lead  can  be  defi- 
nitely deiennined  eren  by  the  oovicc,   in 
two  minutn.    A  blowpipe  ii  nced«],  but 
we  will  lupply  that  Imtniment  free  to 
anycme  iniemted  in  painting,  togetber 
with  inatructions  ior  its  lue;  alio  a  tllll- 
ple  and  direct  treatiie  oa  the 
general  subject  uf  painting, 
wriiien    npecialiy    for     the  a 


Home-made  ice  cream 


is  good  for  little  folks.  When  you 
make  it  yourself,  you  know  that  it  is 
clean  and  pure  and  wholesome.  When 
you  buy  ice  cream  you  never  know 
what  it  contains,  how  it  is  made,  or 
the  possible  danger  lurking  in  it. 

For  quick,  easy,  economical  ice 
cream  making  use  the  Li^tDing 
Freezer.  A  few  minutes'  prepara- 
tion, a  little  gentle  turning,  a  few 
minutes  more  for  ripening,  and  the 
dessert  is  ready. 

It  is  the  famous  Wheel-dasher  and 
Automatic  Twin  Scrapers  of  the 
Lightning  Freezer  which  make  it 
possible  to  make  any  frozen  dessert  in 
the  shortest  timewiih  the  least  trouble 
and  expense.  The  durable  pail  held 
together  by  electric- welded  wire 
hoops  that  can't  fall  off,  and  the  can 
with  a  drawn  slcel  bottom  insure 
long  life  to  the  Lightning  Freezer. 

Wr<i,  /„r  "Pn»n  Bweetn."  A  book  ol  colortd 
Bluiluirnituiin  llJuKiiHInK  prnntMtlvfiy  bnw  iIidpIc  lUtd 

ooaUutKcrtnCur/ruuD.dHKTU  i-j-  Hn.  S.  T.  Karat. 


North  Brotbers  Mfg.  Co* 


BnBW«riii(  advi 


lementa  In  Qood  Houackaa^VTkC  i«Ta»in,'^* 
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THE    MOST 


Comfortable 
Shoes 


WOMEN'S 
WEAR 

are  Juliet's  Oxfords  and 
Old  Ladies'  Balmorals 
with  Pneumatic 
Cushion  Rubber 
Heels    Attached 


tawiiEupun,  inmlUngllie  unliRu 
W«  or  PDlufe  SnHic™.    timr 

Pneumatic  CusUon  Rnbber  Hed  Co. 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT'S  THERE 

BuDpU  FUr.  llHiRttad  lOe..  Bilk  BOo. 
KUM  SD  naipt  of  prln 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Mikan 


q  Would  you  like  to  own  a  fully  illus- 
trated, beautifully  printed,  helpful  Book, 
that  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
suggestions  for  feeding  and  caring  for 
your  baby? 

q  Would  you  like  an  interesting  Folder 
that  shows  by  illustration  just  how  to 
prepare  a  baby's  food  f 
q  Would  you   like  a  Sample  Bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food  to  try  and  a  pretty  Baby 
Cut-out  lithographed  in  colors? 
q  All  of  these  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free,  if  you    will    send    us  your  name 
and  address. 
q  If  you  are  a  mother  you  really  ought 


Hellin's  Food  Co., 


Boston,   Kass. 


18"         ^•^EAR5;^^^  l«08 


ELECTRO 
SILICOH 

Is  Vneqaalled  lor 

Cleaning  and  Pollslilnfl 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  addref*  for  a  FREK  SAAIPu:,  or  Wc.  Id 

Etedro-Slltcon  Soap  bu  egitl  mcrlii. 

Thb  Electho  SiucoB  Co.,  30  UllrfaL,  N™  Yorfc 

GroCBrs  and  DriigiiimlB  acn  It. 

.B  l^ie  «M,a.rB.nteeo(  th a  pvbl tattvw  I 
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SULPHO-NAPTHOL  hunts  out  and  annihilates  all  disease  germs  where  dirt 
or  refuse  has  collected.  It  finds  and  destroys  such  germs  as  surely  as  a  ferret  will 
track  to  its  lair  and  exterminate  a  rat.  Perfect  cleanliness,  not  only  such  as  is 
apparent  to  the  eye,  but  the  kind  that  is  desired  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
rewards  the  housewife  who  pins  her  faith  to  SULPHO-NAPTHOL. 

THB  ORiaiNAL,  BUT  WITH  MANY  miTATORS. 
Solil  only  in  Sealed  BoHles  in  Yellow  Packages.     10  cts.,  2;  cla.,  50  els.,  and  (1.00.     Booklel  sent  free. 

SULPHO-NAPTHOL  CO,  "wyer  crystal  blue  CO,  b<«...^  »u... 


[ 
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MENNEN'S 


What  is  ( 
Sewing 
Machine  Oil 


Refrigerator 

of  QUALITY 


Why  ?  Because  of  i 
sanitary  features.  For  61  years  it  has 
stood  the  test.  Our  catalog  will  tell  you 
the  complete  slory—"  What  is  a  Refrig- 
erator for  ?' '  Let  us  send  you  a  ctypy  free. 
It  will  interest  ym. 

D.  EDDY  &  SONS  CO. 

M«nufactur«r«        BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Best  Dealers  always  recommend 

The  EDDY 


Old  Grist  Mill  Coffee 


for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Prove  it  j'our- 
self.  See  how  much  better  you  will 
feel  both  mentally  and  physically. 

You   get   the  rich  coffee  flavor  — 

you  eliminate  the  injuries  of  ordinary 

coffee  —  it    is  more  economical,   too. 

A  pound  package,  20  cents, 

lasts  longer  than  a  pound 

of  ordinary  coffee. 

Just  try  it.     All  grocers  sell  it.     Send 

for  (Free)  Sample.     Address 

Oept,  A,  Old  Grist  Mill,  Chariestown,  Mass, 
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« 


Make 

CooMng 

A  Pleasure 

ild.(uE!oped   ro..lfi  ihiii  leu 


Thli  CiUnd«[  Rouwi  Imm  nod  IiuIh 
suodneH  Dt  Iha  nuU  li  IHTH],  Cinbgaxd 
jroadis'f  ban  nMaTbitliatiotlcltcbBi  la 

ibMB  hut  uunDia  dut.  EMiielaiaMlkiiil  I 
Kill  bin  lUIMlme  I 

SmttauiTiddmicutofUMiaMMHppl  I 
nimn  rwfipt  at  pclce.  (s JO.  roar  me—  ' 
bmck  If  yvQ  Are  Dot  perTFctlr  ■AttBQvd. 


Cylinder 
Roaster 
Mfg.  Co^ 
SOI  Btatt 


Makes  Nutritious  and 
Easily  Digested  Pood. 


RUIUFORD 

The  Wholesome 

Baking  Powder 


RecDinmended  especially  for 
delicate  cake  and  pastry  making. 
Does  not  impair  the  moat  deli- 
cate flavoringi. 


The  Nash  Round  Table 


IdmLltiiLUi  apedeaUl.    Then 
ndaciTB  to  Hol^UltT.    Enrr 


Round  When  Extended 

itkniuid 


The  Nub  BDand  Table  bu  all  of  tbeH  ndn 


BboTe.  and  do  not  suU  w 


d  lbs  onMd*  u  rtwwn 

erMick.~iliirni£iiiiairiMTiaan  fln-pliuid  eao- 
au>  warp  to  CBDW  tronbls.  The  Kub  Roand  Tibial 
liHTeaolldlDpliDdiwdeMah.    Wb«n  aitendad  (bar  (till 

Id  iha  ordloan  round  tahls. 
Write  todar  (or  our  deKrlptlTedrcQlir  (iTlog  atria*. 

The  Nuh  Round  Table  Company 
Auditorium  Tower  Chicago,  IIL 


■   «f   Oood    Ho 


No  chain  ii  itcongFT  tbui  iu  weaketl  [ink. 
The  coiaEoTl  and  durabiljtjr  of  ihe  CongRts  i 
or  sl^jper  largely  ^cpand  upaa  the  quality  of  tlie  fore. 

HUB  GORE  FABRIC 

n  heal,  became  if  il  doet  no<  outwear  ihe  ihoc,'  we 
replace  the  gDiing  al  no  cod  to  you. 

Youi  prcFleclioo  it  the  linle  heait  (ndeniKk.  Be 
wn  k  il  OB  the  dailie  in  both  iirfcf  of  tht  tho«. 

Woke  lo^day  ioi  oui  gumnlee  ceitiEcale. 

HUB  GORE  MAKERS 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

t    KUBrant,««*  x\i*  ».^-a  »  « 


>  D      H  0  U  SF,  K  K  R  P  1  N  (i— T  II  K      11  0  TT  S  E  K  E  E  P  E  H  S  ' 


^tnset  Calks;  to  jinking  W&amtn 


4.     Evidence  of  Positive  Supremacy 

THERE  are  forly-six  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  in  America. 
C  How  many  can  you  name  ?      How  many  did  you  ever  hear  of  ? 
C,  One  name  comes  to  ihe  mind  of  every  woman  immediately — ihe  Singer 
— and  there's  a  very  good  reason. 
01,  The  Singer  makes  and  sells  as  many  machines  in  a  year  as   all  the  olher  foity- 
five  manufac liners  combined. 

C  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  is  known  as  the  bat  sewing  machine  in  every 
country  on  the  globe.     There  is  a  Singer  slore  in  every  city  of  the  world.     Why? 
C  Because,  when  you  buy  a  Singer  you  do  not  buy  simply  so  much  wood  and  steel 
— you  buy  the  latest  result  of  the  longest  and  best  experience 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 


Lord  &  Taylor 

Il'/io/esrj/e  Dhlribulors 

The  fabrics  ujed  in  the  manufacture  of 


Hosiery 


— spEcnrmrTTE- 


SOLD  EVERYWHSRS:  Aik  vm-r  Jialrr,  <rr  ifrtW  /»™oM 
mrftf  Ifi-  tVe  uitl  dirtel  ffWIontaraldtftrrjorraailjioiipaia 
«i  rttnpt  Iff  prtceamtinufiibtr  at  aboBe itulfa- 

Broadway       New  York 


A  Delicious 

'--  -^.:.-  Willie Mounlain 
Dessert 
-         r»r 
ry  Day  in  Ihe  Week 


SUNDAY 
nONDAY 
^TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
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are  not  only  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  but 
also  of  the  nation's  health.  The  living  essence  of  wav- 
ing barley  fields,  blended  and  fermented  with  the  Ionic 
juices  of  Saazer  Hops,  seethes  in  everj-  bottle  of 

Thus  Ihis  (ainoas  UquiJ-food  is  do  artificial  compound— but  coi 
direct  from  nature's  laboratorj.  Hence  it  feeds  aod  builds  up 
bumaa  frants  and  religbts  ihe  sacred  6tes  of  hcallh  in  those  witbi 
whoso  ailing  bodies  the  spatk  of  life  bums  dim  and  low.  Order 
!  from  your  Druggist  or  Grocer — have  it  delivered  today. 

II  lop«  -It  Red  Mfl«l  c»p!  fr^m  Larie  Malt-Nntrino  Botllr 
dTraJc-Mvk  or  l<  from  Split  U'>ti1«v!tb  BUckTml>-Mi 
(or  potiHKe,  we  will  Knd  ooe  of  our  Vieaaa  Art  Plales 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHARM  him 
with  Nabisco. 
Please  her  with 
Nabisco.  Delight 
and  entertain 
everyone  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

They  take  the 
place  of  sweets 
and  candies — 
blend  harmonious' 
ly  with  ices  and 
desserts. 

tn  ten  cent  Hua» 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Read    our    cuarantee    on    the    Announo«ni«ii\.   '?«.«, 


V-O.V-..    >-* 


X 
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lano  x'rogress 


Tlie  epocht  of  f^ano  Progmi  are  ma^ed  with  di«  name  of 
STE1^4WAY,  for  to  the  STEINWAY  family— (our  gcDeratioiu 
— ^nay  be  accredited  every  gntd  ad^'ance  in  piano  axttnicboa. 
To  them  belcxigt  the  ^ofy  of  ideafizmg  the  tooc  of  the  piano — 
of  creating  that  wonderful  art-tooe,  that  incomparable  tinging 
quality,  imitaled  by  aQ,  but  realized  in  iti  purity  only  ia  dte 

steiN\gsy 


PIANO 


1  degree  <A  excellence  m  the 
1  the  STEIN  WAY 


Odter  maktfs  may  dun  a  h 

elemental  requiiite*  of  piano  coot 

Iheae  thing!  are  taken  for  a^anted.  ItistheinimitableSTEINWAY 

art-tone,  coupled  with  matchlen  durability,  that  hat  made  ihe 

STEINWAY  Piano  dte  world's  ftHemott  mu^cal  inttnuneoL 

The  latot  qioch  ai  piano  progrett  b  represented  in  the 

STEINWAY  Miniatuie  Grand,  at  $800,  and  in  the  Vertegiand 

(anupri^),  at$550,^>onizedcaies.  These 

piano*  iqiretent  the  luf^teat  achievement  m 

piano  conttmcboo  Att  world  has  ever  known. 


Stfinzoay  Pianos  can  be  bought  of 
any  authorized  Sieimvay  dealer  at 
New  York  prices,  with  cost  of 
transportation  added.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  booklets  seal  on  re- 
guest  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STED4WAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall, 
1«7  and  IH  Eaat  14th  SL.  New  Yoric 

Subwaf  Eipmt  Nation  at  llu  Door, 


^T 


e  publlati«r 
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FAIRY  SOAP-the  oval  oake- 
while  — anj  floals;  each  cake 
dainlily  wrapped  and  packed 
an  individual  canon. 


Exercise  as^Faii^y  Soap 

are  bcficc  than  all  the  paint,  riowder,  and 
beauty  doctors  in  th^iyorld. 

Soaps  which  ;c6htaln  an  excess  of  free 
a^tali,  coloring  matter,  adul^rations,  or 
ftflers  of  '^ny  kind  are  Harmfial  and 
dangerous. 

There  is  nothing  about  pure  fat  and 
oils  to  hide.  That's  why  FAIRY  SOAP 
is  not  dyed. 

Pay  25c  or  50c  for  a  soap,  if  you  will, 
but  you  will  get  no  more  soap  merit  and 
purity  than  are  found  in  FAIRY  SOAP 
—the  oval  cake — at  5c. 

"Have  You  a  I.ittle  'Fairy*  in  Your  Hoirv^""^ 
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Best 
of  oU 
Foods 


For  the  Summer  months. 


You  cannot  do  better  than  serve 


TOMATO  SOUP 


Rich  in  nutriment. 

Easily  and  quickly  assimilated. 

The  highest  achievement 
in  scientific  soup  making. 

It  provides  nourishment  without  effort; 
satisfaction  without  trouble. 

Just  add  hot  water  and  serve 

The  natural  acid  of  the  famous 
Jersey  tomato  gives  just  that 
toning   your  system    requires. 

If  lau  cui'l  «n  Cinpbel['i  Sonpi  im  job  wtoca. 


Joseph  Campbell  Company 


Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

!   has   theKuaranteeofthepubllBh* 
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^;^- 


i-i 


Sh 


opping 


,f^//// 


for  s  couple  of  hours — maybe 
all  day.     Big  crowds— push  and 
bustle— bad  air—  hot  outdoors  and 
hotter  indoore.      Headaches— throat 
and  mouth  dry— so  thirsty  that  water 
won't  satisfy— nerves  quivering— just 
plain  tired  through  and  through. 


Drink 


cca 


It  will  relieve  the  fatigue,  quench  the  thirst  as  nothing 

else  win,  quiet  your  n«^es  and  refresh  and 

invigorate  you.     Palate  pleasing. 

DEUaOUS-WHOLES0ME-THIRST<lUENCHlNG 

GET  THE  OENUINE 

5c. 

Everywhere 


Li 
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f^six^m^^^^^ 


It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  clean  a  refrigerator. 

All  you  need  is  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
and  a  clean  cloth.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  go  over 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  refrigerator — the  woodwork,  the 
shelving,  the  porcelain  walls  and  the  ice-box.  And,  when 
you  get  through,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
your  refrigerator  is  absolutely  hygienic — as  sweet  and  clean 
as  it  was  the  day  you  bought  it. 

d  for  3  hundred  othcrn  <hit  might  be  lumed, 


Ivory  Soap 


99^5iSo  Per  Gent.  Pure. 


Send  Johnny   l.      ,j 
Marching  bo.ck  again 
With  a  note  of 
Explanation- 


TOASTED 

CORN 

FLAKES 


Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  FlaKes  "Won  its  favor  througti  its  davov  '  — ^^'^'^ 


\ 


1 


Wdtermeiris^rountQiin  Pe 

"^^      SAFETY  PEN    ^ 


i 


For  Vacation  Travels 
or  Home  Use 

The  Best  Pen  for  Ladies 


ipini!  or  rravelin)!.      When 

HI  home,  to  nit  on  the  porch  or  by  the  windui 
[^onvcnienll)'  as  ol  your  desk. 


hen  you  a 

your  heurt'a 


and 


Waterman's  Ideal  Fonntaln  Pen 
Safety  Pen 

hc-nrinjl  the  well  known  (Juarantee  that  this  name  implies,  is 

Jusigned  lo  fulfill  thehc  reciuirements. 

Clt  ii  ol  a  small,   purse   size,  that  can  be  tossed  into  the 

irunk,  Iraveliog  baji,  or  carried  anywhere  and  everywhere, 

iH  any  poiilioH,  with  absolute  safety. 

CThis  pen  embodies  every  one  of  (ho  well  known,  superior. 

Waterman's    Ideal   qualities,  in   addition   lo    bein^    so    made 

thai,  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  the  cap  screw-i  the  pen 

point  back,  when  not  in  use,  to  cfFeclively  seal  the  barrel. 


Asky',u 


St  dealer  la  shuw  yea  H'alcrmaa  's  Ideal  Safety  Pea 
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